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A NEW AND GENERAL 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


^>OKE (Sjr Edward}, lord chief-justice of England, 
and one of the most eminent lawyers this kingdom has 
produced, was de^U^etided from an ancient family in Nor¬ 
folk, and born at Mtleham, in that county, 1549, HU 
father was Kobert Coke, esq, of Milch am; his mother, 
Winifred, daughter and coheiress of WilLiam Knightley, 
of Margrave Knightley, in Norfolk. At ten years of age 
he was sent to a frec^school at Norwich;-and from thence 
removed to Trinity-college, in Cambridge. He remained 
in the university about four years, and went from thence 
to CUffordU-inn, in London ; and the year after was en^ 
tered a student of the Inner Temple, We are told that the 
first proof he gave of the quickness of his penetration, and 
the solidity of his judgment, waa his stating the cook's case 
of the Temple, which it seems had puzzled the whole 
house, so dearly and exactly, that it was taken notice of 
and admired by the bench. It u not at all improbable 
that Uib might promote bis being called early to the bar, 
at the end of six years, which in those strict times was 
held very extraordinary. He himself has infornied us that 
the first cause he tpoved in the King's-hench, was in 
TrinUy-term, 157S, when he was counsel for Mr. Ediwd 
Denny, vicar of Northingham, in Norfolk, in an action of 
scandalum magnatum, brought against him by Henry loni 
Cromwell, About this time he was appointed r^er of 
Lyon^s-Uin, when hia learned lectures were mucbaMpded, 
for three yeata. Hts reputation increased *0'and 
with it his ptactiee» that When,he bad bw K tfeil hpr buK 
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liO thought Ijfmsclf iii^a conHitJon to pr^tOTuI 
^ of gnc of the best fainiliogj ain.1 at the same time 

beat fortune in Norfolk Bridget, {laughter anil co- 
of John Preston^- esq* whom im soon rnamedj and 
i#ifb-whom he had in all abont 30,000^, 

^/^After this marriage, by which he became allied to some 
Af the noblest houses iii the kiijg{loTn, [jrcrerments flowed 
in upon him apacc^ The cities of Coventry and Norwidi 
chose him their recorder; the county of Norfolk, one of 
tht'ir knights in parlianicut; and the house of commons, 
their ?!peHker, in the thirty-flfth year of fjueeii Kli/abetl^ 
Tin* f]uecii likewise appointed him solicitor-general, in 
and aitonicy^general the year following. JSonie 
time after, ho lost Ids wife, by whom he had ten children ; 
and in he married itlizabctb, daughter of "I'bonias 

loril Jhiileigli, afterwards earl of Kxeter, ami relict of sir 
Wiliium Hatton. As thiK marriage was the source of many 
irouhles to both parties, so the very celebiatioii of it occa* 
stoned no ^inall noise and disqpict, by an unfortunate cir- 
ciniisuncc that allended it. There liad heen tlie same 
year ao much notice taken of irregubr marriage.^, that 
archbishop Whitgift hadsignifled to the bishops of his pro¬ 
vince to prosecute strictly all that should either oii'end in point 
of time, place, or form. Whetljor Coke looked upon Ins 
own or tlie iady^s qiialuy, and lUoir being married witlj the 
consent o£ the family, as placing them above such restric- 
llons, or whether he did not advert to them, it is certain 
that they were mariricd in a private house, without either 
banns or license; upon which he and hts new married lady, 
the mmister wha utheiated, Thomas lord Burieigii, and 
several other persons, were prosecuted iu the archbishop's 
court; but upon their submission by their proTcies, were 
absolved from excommunication, and the penalties conse¬ 
quent upon it, because, says the record, they had oflended, 
not out of conttimacy, but through ignorance of the law 
in that [loiiit. The aflfair of greatest moment, in which, as 
attorney-general, be had a nhare in this reign, was the 
prosecution of the earls of Essex and Soutliampton, who 
were brought to the bar in Westuiinster-liall, before the 
lords comniUsioned for their trial, Feb, 19, 1^00. After 
he had laid open the nature of the treason, and the many 
obligations the earl of Essex was under to queen, he 
is said to have closed with these words, that, by the 
just judgment of God^ he of his earldom should be Ko* 
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l>crt the last, that of a kingdom thought to be Robert the 
ihst.’’ -V- 

lo May 1603, he was knighted by king James ; and thd 
same year managed the trial of sir W, Raleigh, at Win- 
oJie^tcr, whither tlie term was adjourned, on account a#' 
the plague hciiig at London; but he lessened himself 
greatly in the opiiHon of tlie world, by his treatment of 
that nil fortunate geuckman ; as he emphjyed a coarse and 
scurrilous Latignage against him hardly to be paralleled* 
'I’he resentment of the public was so great upon this occa¬ 
sion, tliat as has been generally believed, Shakspearc, in 
his comedy of the ** Twelfth Niglit,” hints at this strange 
behaviour of sir Edward Coke at Raleigh’s trial* He was 
like wise rc]>roached with this indecent hehavionr in a letter 
uldch sir Francis Bacon wrote to him after Jus ttwn fall; 
wherein we have the following passage : “As your pleading* 
were wont to insult our tnisery, and inveigh literally 
against tiie person, so are you still careless in this point 
to praise and disgrace upon slight grounds, and that sud¬ 
denly ; HO tijat your reproofs or commendations are for the 
most part neglected and contemned, wlieo the censure of 
a judge, coming slow, hut sure, should be a brand to the 
guilty, and a crown to the virtuous* You will jest at any 
man in public, without any respect to the person’s dignity, 
or your own. This disgraces your gravity more than it 
can advance the opinion of your wit; and so do all your 
actions, which we see you do directly with a touch of vain¬ 
glory. You make tlie laws too much lean to your opinion; 
whereby you shew yourself to be a legal tyrant, &c.” Ja¬ 
nuary 27, t^OG, at the trial of the gun-powder conspira¬ 
tors, and March 2S following, at the trial of the Jesuit 
Garnet, iie made two very elaborate speeches, whicii were 
soon after published in a book entitled “ A true and per¬ 
fect relation of the whole Proceetliugs against the late most 
barbarous traitors. Garnet, a Jesuit, and his confederates, 
&cj* IGOG, 4to* Cecil earl of Salisbury, observed in hi* 
speech upon the latter trial, ** that the evidence had beeti 
so well distributed and opened by the attorney-general, 
that he had never heard such a mass of matter better con¬ 
tracted, nor made more intelligible to the juryJ^ This 
appears to have been really true; so true, that many to 
this day esteem this last speech, especially, his master¬ 
piece* 

fi £2 
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It was probably in reward for this service, that lie was 
appoiined lord chief justice of the common-pleas the same 
year. I'he motto he gave upon his rings, wlien he was 
called to the degree of serjeaiU, in order to qualify him for 
thU pjToinotion, was, l.ex est tulUsima cassis;*^ that is, 
** The law is the safest helmet.” Oct. 25, 1^13, he was 
made lord chief justice of the king's-bench ; and in Nov. 
was sworn of his majesty's privy-council. In 1615 the 
king deliberating upon tlie choice of a lord-chancellor, 
when tliat post should become vacant, by the death or re¬ 
signation of Egerton lord Ellesmere, sir Francis Bacon 
wrote to his majesty a letter upon that subject, wherein 
he has tlie following passage, relating to tlje lord chief- 
justice t ** If you take my lord Coke, this will follow: First, 
your majesty shall put an over-ruling nature into an over¬ 
ruling place, which may breed an extreme. Next, you 
shall blunt Ins industries in matier of finance-s, which 
seemeth to aim at another place. And lastly, popular men 
are no sure mounters for your majesty’s !,addle»” The 
disputes and anlineshles botsveen these two great niOti are 
well known. They seem to liavc been personal; and they 
lasted to the end of their lives. Coke was jealous of Ha- 
coidj» reputadon in many parts of knowledge; by uhom, 
again, he was envied for the higli reputation be bad ac¬ 
quired in one; each aiming to be admired parlLcularly in 
that in which the other excelled. Coke was the greatest 
lawyer of his time, but could be iiotbing more. If Bacoti 
was not so, we can ascribe it ordy to bis aiming at a more 
exalted character; not being ablt*, or at least nut willLiig, 
10 confine the universality of his genius within one inferior 
province of learning, 

JSir Thomas Overbtiry’s murder in tlie Toiver now broke 
out, at the distance of two years after; for Overbury died 
jSept. 16, 1613, and the judicial proceedings against his 
jnurdereni did not commence till Sept. 1615* In this af¬ 
fair sir Edwaid acteil with great vigour, and, as some 
think, in a manner highly to be commended; yet his ene¬ 
mies, who were numerous, and had formed a design to 
hnmble his pride and insolence, took occasion, from cer¬ 
tain circumstances, to misrepresent him both to the king 
and people* Many circumstances concurred at this time 
to hasten bis fall. He was led to oppose the king in a dis¬ 
pute relating to hia power of granting commendams, and 
James did not choose to have fab prerogative disputedj 



even hi cases wtieve it might well be questioned. He bad 
a contejit with the lord clianrelior t^gerton, in which it is 
universally allowed that he was much to be blamed. Sir 
Kdwardf as a certain historian informs us^ hail heard and 
determined a case at common law; after which it was re* 
ported that there had been juggling. The defendant, it 
seems, had prevailed with the plaintiff^s principal witness 
not to attend, or to give any evidence in the cause, pro¬ 
vided he could be excused One of the defendant's agents 
undertakes to excuse him; and carrying the roan to a ta¬ 
vern, called for a gallon of sack in a vessel, and bid him 
drink. As soon as he had laid his tips to the daggon, the 
defendaEit^s agent qi^ttcd the room. When this witness 
was called, the conn was informed that be was unable to 
come; to prove which, this agent was produced, who de¬ 
posed, ^' that he left him in such a condition, that if he 
continued iii it but a quarter of an hour, he was a dead 
man.*’ For want of this person’s tesiimoiiy the cause was 
lost, and a verdict given for the defendant. The plaintiffs, 
finding themselves hijitrcd, carried the business into cJian- 
cery for relief; but the defendauts, having iiad judgment 
at common law, refused to obey the orders of tliat court. 
Upon this, the lord chancellor conimits them to prison for 
contempt of the coitn: they petition against him in the 
star-chamber; the lord chief justice Coke joins with them, 
foments the didbrcuce, and threatens the lord chancellor 
with a prsEmunire. Tiie chancellor makes die king ac¬ 
quainted with the business, w'ho, after eunsnltiug sir Fran¬ 
cis Bacon, tlien bis attorney, and some other lawyers upon 
the affair,"'justified the lord chancellor, and gave a proper 
rebuke to Coke,' 

Roger Coke gives us a different account of the occasion 
of tlie chief justice's being in disgrace; and Informs us, 
that be was ono of the first who i'clt die effects of the 
power of die rithing favourite, VilUci^s, afterwards duke of 
Buckingham* The author of ilie notes on Wilson’s “ Life 
of James,” pubii^ibed in the second volume of Kennet’a 
** Complete History of England,” tells us that sir Ed¬ 
ward tost the king’s favour, and some time after his place^ 
for letting fall some words upon oue of the trials. Import¬ 
ing bis suspicion that Overbury had been poisoned to pre¬ 
vent the discovery of another crime of the same nature, 
committed upon one of the highest rank, witom he termed 
a sweet prince; which was taken to be meant of prince 
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Henry.’* Whatever were the causes of his tliBgracc, ^hich 
it is probable were niany^ he was brought upon bis knees 
before the couticU at Whitehall, June 1616; and olTences 
were charged upon him by Yelverton, the solicitor-general, 
iuipEying, amongst other things, speeches of high contcin[)t 
uttered in the seat of justice, aiul uncomely and nndaLjfiil 
carriage in the presence of bis majesty, tlie privy coun¬ 
cil, and judges." Soon after, be presented himself again 
at the council stable upon his knees, when secretary Win- 
wood informed him, tliat report had been made ro his ma¬ 
jesty of ivhat had passed iliere before, together with the 
answer that he had giveti, and that too in the nyost favour¬ 
able manner; that bis majoaty was no ways satisfied with 
respect to any of the heads; hut that notwithstanding, as 
well out of his own clemency, as in regard to the former 
services of hU lordship, the king wjis pleased not to deal 
heavily with him : aud therefore had decreed, i. That he 
be sequestered from the couucU-table, luuil liis majesty*!i 
pleasure be further known* 2, That he forbear to ride hia 
summer circuit as justice of assize. That during this 
vacation, while he had time to live privately and tlispose 
himself at home, he take into his consideration and review 
1u3 books of Reports; wherein, as his majesfy is iiironncd, 
be many extravagant and exorbitant opinions set dmru and 
published for positive and good law : and if, in reviewing 
and reading thereof, he find any thing fit to be altered or 
amended, the correction U left to bis discreiimn Among 
other things, the king was not wed pleased with the title of 
those bocks, wherein he styled himself “ lord chief justice 
of England,'’ whereas he could challenge no more but lord 
chief justice of the Kiug’s-hench, And having corrected 
what in his discretion he found meet in these Rejiortg, his 
majesty’s pleasure was, he should bring the same privately to 
himself, that he might consider thereof^ as in Ins princely 
judgment should be found expedient*. Hereunto Mr. 
secretary advised him to conronn himself in all duty and 
obedience, us he ought; whereby he might hope that his 
majesty in time would receive him again to his gracious 
and princely favour. To this the lord chief justice made 

^ It Aava notj boverfiTj appeal tUat courts}* mndv exceptions la Ike 
lonl Ciikr Uiuught it iicce>»uty to mike' KrpurtA uaw extiiiit in pdu^ find to 
any altc-rat^on In t)ia Rf^purts^ Lint it ii wtiich lord Cuke mntio some npLiea^ all 
cbeerv:ible Ibnt lard uhaiivt^tlor lUlri- of «hicli ar^ ID be luimd in Ihe Stouniiaa 
mere (with whom lurd Ovke had hod oollecUuu of MSS, h\ thp Braish Mti- 
dome ilifSerecce of opinlan with TCip^ aaum. — BriiSfoiBu's Le|aL ltikUo!gra» 
to ttte jtiriutlicuoa oT their leipective phy> 
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aiiswciv that be did in alt hmuility prostrate bimself to hts 
majesty’s good pleasure j that bo aoktvuwlodgod that de^ 
cree lo be just, aud proceeded ratSiev I'roiu bis majesty's 
exceeding mercy tliau his justice j gave liuvuble thanks to 
their lordships for their gooduest; towards liim ; and Jioped 
tliat bis behaviour for tlie tuiurc would he such as would 
deserve iheir lordships' favours* From xvluch answer of 
sir Edward’S we may learn that he was, as such men always 
are, as dejected and fawiiiug in adversity, as be vi^as inso^ 
lent and overbearing in prosperiij^; the same lUifatiness 
and poorness of spirit influencing hb behaviour in both 
conditions. 

In October be was called before the ciiancellor, and 
forbid Wcstminster-liall j and also ordered to answfir scs^e- 
ral exceptiont against his Ueports, In NoveudKiv the king 
remcn^od bitn from die otbee of lord chief Lpon 

his disgrace, sir Francis Bacon wrole him an aiimonitory 
letier, in which he remonstrates to iiim several errors iii 
his former behaviour and cotiduct, have uiadr a etta- 

tioti from this letter already; we will here gi'C the leiuain- 
der td" it: for thougli perhaps it was not very gonenius iu 
Bacon to write such a letter at such a s(+:uf:iT^ even to a 
professed adversary, yet it xvill serve to idusUate tlio cha¬ 
racter aud manners of Coke* In this letter Bacon advised 
sir Edward to bo humbled for this visitation ; and obserxe^, 
“ tiiat affliction only levels the nioleluiU of pride iu us, 
ploLigbs up the heart, aud makes it fit for xvLsd*.ini lo sow 
her seed, and grace to bring forth lier inoroasc.*' 11c 
afterwards poiiiU oat to him some errors in his conduch 
“In discourse,*' says he, “ you delight to speak too much, 
not to hear other men* This, some say, becomes a 
jdcadcr, not a judge. For-by this sometiincs your iilfeu.* 
tions are entangled with a love of your oxvn arguments, 
though tliey be tlie weaker j and xviili rejecting of those 
which, when your alTections were settled, your own judg* 
mem would allow for strongest. Thus, while you speak 
ill your element, the Jaw, no man ordinarily equuls you ; 
hut when you tt'audcr, as you often delight to do, you then 
w'ander indeed, and never give such satisfaction as.the 
curious time requires. This is not cuus(*d by any natural 
defect, but first for want of election j when you, having a 
large aud fruitful mind, should not so much labonr wliat to 
speak, ag to tind what to leave unspoken* Hich soils are 
often to be weeded. Secondly, you oloy your auditory. 
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When you would be obseived^ speech tnust be either sweet 
or short. Thirdly, you converse with books, not men, 
and books specially humane^ and have no excellent choice 
widimen, who are the best books. For a man of action 
and employment you seldom converse with, and then but 
ivith underliogs; not freely, but as a schoolmaster, ever 
to teach, never to learn. But if sometimes you would in 
your familiar discourse hear others, and make election of 
such as knew what they speak, you should know many of 
those tales, which you tell, to be but ordinary ; and many 
other tilings, which you delight to repeat and serve in for 
novelties, to be but stale. As in your pleadings you were 
wont to insult even misery, and inveigh bitterly against 
the person; so are you still careless in this point,*’ &Cp 

Your too much love of the world is too much seen, when 
having the living of 10,000/. you relieve few or none. The 
hand that hath taken so much, can it give so little ^ Herein 
you shew no bowels of compassion, as if you thouglu all 
too little for yonrself, or that God had given you all that 
you have, only to that end you should still gather more, 
and never be satisfied, but try how much you could gather, 
to account for all at the great and general audit day. We 
desire you to amend this, and let your poor tenants in 
Norfolk find some comfort, where nothing of your estate 
is spent towards their relief, but all hvought up hither to 
the impoverishing your country.** He then tells him, 
“ that in the case of Overhury he used too many delays, llH 
the delinquent's hands were loose, and his own bound; 
and that he was too open in his proceedings, and so taught 
them how to defend themselves. But that/* continues he, 
** which we commend you for, are those excellent parts of 
nature and knowledge in the law, which you are endued 
withal. But these are only good in their good use. 
Wherefore we thank you heartily for standing stoutly in 
the commonwealth’s behalf; hoping, it proceedeth not 
from a disposition to oppose greatness, as your enemies 
say, but to do justice, and deliver truth indi^crenlly with^ 
out respect of persons.** 

Low as sir Edward was fallen, he was afterwards restored 
to credit and favour; the hrst step to which was, his pro¬ 
posing a match between the earl of Buckingham’s elder 
brother, sir John Villiers, and his younger daughter by the 
lady Hatton : for he knew no other way of gaining that 
favourite^ ThiS| however^ occasioned a vloIeDt dispute 
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and quarrel between sir Edward and hi? wife; who, re-^ 
senting her hasband’-s attempt to dispose of her daughter 
without asking lier leave, carried away the young lady, and 
lodged her at sir Edmund Withipole*s house near Oatlands. 
Upon this, sir Edward wrote immediately to the earl of 
Buckingham, to procure a warrant from the privy-council 
to restore his daughter to him; but before he received an 
answer, discovering where she was, he went with his sons 
and took her by force, which occasioned lady Hatton to 
complain lu her turn to the privy council Much confu^ 
sioii followed ; and this private match became at length an 
affair of state. The didercuces were at length made up, 
in appearance at Least, Sept, IC17; air Edward was re¬ 
stored to favour, and reinstated in his place as prlvy-coun-^ 
cillor; and sir John Villiers was married to Mrs. Frances 
Coke at Hampton-court, with all the splendour imaginable, 
Th is wedding, however, cost sir Edward dear. For besides 
10,000/. paid in money at two payments, he and his sou 
sir Robert did, pursuant to articles and directions of the 
lords of the council assure to sir John Villlers a rent-charge 
of 2000 marks per annum during sir Edward's life, and of 
BOOl. a year during the lady Hatton^s life, if she survived 
her husband; and after both tlieir deaths, the manor of 
Stoke in Buckinghamshire, of the value of 900/. per an- 
Tttim, to sir John Villiers and his lady, and to tlic heirs of 
her body^. The same were settled by good conveyances 
carefully drawn the January following, and certified to hii 
majesty under the bands of two serjeants and the attorney- 
general All this time tlie quari'd subsisted between him 
and his wife: and many letters are still extant, which 
shew a great deal of heat and resentment in both parties. 
At the time of the marriage lady Hatton was conhned at 
the complaint of her husband ; for, since her marriage, 
she had purchased the island and castle of Purbeck, and 
several other estates in different counties^ which made her 
greatly independent of her husband. However, their re¬ 
conciliation was afterwards effected, but not till July 1633, 
and then by no less a mediator than the king* 

A parliament was summoned, and met January 1621; 
and in February there was a great debate in the house of 
cdmmotis upon several points of importance, such as li¬ 
berty of speech, the increase of popejy, and other griev* 
ancea. Sir Edward Coke was a member, and his age^ 
experience; and dignity gave him great weight theve: but 
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it very soon appeared tSiat he resolved to act a ditlcrcnt 
part frum whui the caurt, and more especially the great 
favourite Buckiiighamj expected. He spoke very warmly; 
and also took occasion to sliew, that prod solutions against 
the tenor of acts of parliament were void: for whicli he is 
highly commended hy Camclen, Tlie houses, betug ad¬ 
journed by the klng^s command in .Tuiie^ met again in No¬ 
vember ; and fell into great heats about the commitment 
of sir Edivin Sands^ suon after their adjonnimeutf whicli 
had such unfortunate consequences, tliat the commons 
protested, Dec. IS, against the invasion of their privileges* 
^l^he king prorogued the parliament upon the lilst; and on 
the 27th, frir Edward Coke wus comnlilted to the Tower, 
his chambers in tlie 'remple broke opgn, and his papers 
delivered to air liobeit Cotton and Mr. Wilson to examine* 
January 6, 1622, Uie parliament was dissolved ; and the 
same day sir Kdward was charged before the council with 
having concealed some true examinations in the great 
cause of the earl of Somerset, and obtruding false oncjf: 
nevertheless, be was srum after released, hut not withmit 
receiving high marks of the king^s resentment: for he wys 
a second tune turned out of the king's privy-couneil, the 
kiug giving him this character, that “ he was tlie fittest 
instrument for a tyrant that ev'cr was in Fnglaud/’ And 
ycL, says Wilson, in the house he called the king’s pre¬ 
rogative an overgrown monster. 'Towards the close of 
1623 he was nominated, with several others, towdiam large 
powers were given, to go over to Ireland j which nomina¬ 
tion, though Hccoiiipaiited with high expressions of kind¬ 
ness and confidence, was made with no other view but to 
get him out of the way for fear be should be truublcsinnc, 
but he- remained 6rtn in his opinions, nor docij it ajipear 
that he ever sought to bo reconciled to the court; hO that 
he was absolutely out of favour at tlie death of kiug^James. 

In the heginning of the next reign, when it was found 
necessary to call a second parliament, he was pricked for 
sheriff of Bucks in 1G25, to prevent hU being chosen, lie 
laboured all he could to avoid it, but in vain ; so that be 
was obliged to serve the office, and to attend the judges at 
the assizes, where he had often presided as lord chief 
justice. This did not hinder his being elected knight of 
the shire for Bucks in the parliament of SG28, in which he 
distinguished himself more than any man in the house of 
commoDs^ spoke warmly for the redress of grievances. 
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argued boldly jit defence of tbe liberty of tbe subject, and 
streiaiotisly supported the privilege of die house. It was 
]:ie tiiat proposed and framed the peiltion of rights; and^ 
June be made a speech, in which he named the 

duke of Buckinghmu as the cause of ah our miseries^ 
though; lord Cbrcnden tells us, he liad before blasphemously 
styled him the saviour of the nation ; but although there is 
no great reason to conclude that all this opposition to the 
arbitrary measures of die court flowed iroin any principles 
of patriotism, he became for a time the idol of the party 
in opposiiion to the court, and his conduct at this time is 
f^-tiU meuttoned with veneration hy their insiorians ami ad¬ 
vocates* Our own opinion is, that although lord Coke 
was occasionally under the influence of temper or iuic/est, 
he was, upon the whole, a more independent character than 
his enemies will admit. A tier the dissoliuiou of diis par¬ 
liament, which ha])pencd the March tulinwing, he retired 
to Ills house at Stoke Pogeys in Buckinghamshire, where 
he spent the remainder of his days; and there. Sept, 
3, 1634, breathed his last in his eighty-sijith year, ex¬ 
piring with these words in his n^iidi, as his monimiciit irw 
forms us, Thy kingdom come I thy wUI be done I" 
While he lay upon his death*bed, sir Francis VVindebank, 
by an order of council, came to search for seditious and 
dangerous papers; by virtue whereof he took hU Com¬ 
mentary upon Littleton/’ and the History of his Life’* 
before it, written with his own hand. Ins “ Commentary 
upon Magna Charta, the Pleas of the Crown/’ ami 

the ^^Jurisdiction of Courts/' Ins eleventh and uvelftl) 
“ Reports” in MS* and 51 other MSB* with the last will of 
sir Edward, wherein he had been making provision for his 
younger grand-children* The books and papers were kept 
till seven years after, wlieu one of liis sons in 1641 moved 
the house of commons, that the books and papers taken by 
sir Francis Windebank might be delivered to sir Robert 
Coke, heir of sir Edward; which the king was pleased to 
grant* Such of them as could be found were accordingly 
delivered up, hut the will was never heard of more* 

Sir Edward Coke was m his person well-proportioned, 
and his features regular* He waa neat, but nut nice, iu 
his dress: and is reported to have said, that the clean¬ 
ness of a man's clothes ought to put him in rnind of keep¬ 
ing all clean within*” He had great quickness of parts, 
deep penetration, a faithful memory, and a solid judg- 
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ment* He was wont to say, that matter lay in a little 
room and in his pleadings he was concise, though in 
set speeches and in his writings too diffuse* He was cer^ 
tainly a great master of his profession, as even his enemies 
allow; had studied it regularly, and was perfectly ac¬ 
quainted with every thing relating to it* Hence he gained 
so high an esteem in Westminster^hall, and came to enjoy 
*50 large a share in the favour of the great lord Burleigh. 
He valued liimsclf, and indeed not without reason, upon 
this, that he obtained all his preferments without employ¬ 
ing either prayers or pence; and that he became the 
queeifs solicitor, speaker of the house of commons, at¬ 
torney* general, chief justice of both benches, high-stew¬ 
ard of Cambridge, and a member of the privy-council, 
without either begging or bribing* As he derived his for¬ 
tune, bis credit, and ids greatness, from tlie law, so he 
loved it to a degree of intemperance* He committed 
every thing to writing with an industry beyond example, 
and, as we shall relate just now, published a great deah 
He met with many changes of fortune ; was sometimes in 
power, and sometimes in disgrace* He was, however, so 
excellent at making the best of a disgrace, that king Jamcfi 
used to compare him to a cat, who always fell upon her 
legs. He was upon occasion a friend to the church and 
clergy : and thus, when be had lost his public employ¬ 
ments, and a great peer was inclined to question tlie rights 
of the church of Norwich, he hindered it, by telling him 
plainly, that if he proceeded, he would put uii his cap 
and gown again, and follow the cause through Westmin- 
ster-hall.*^ He had many benehces Iti his own patronage, 
which he is said to have given freely lo men of merii; 
declaring in his law language, that he would have law 
livings pass by livery and seisin, and nut by bargain and 
sale. 

His learned and laborious works on the laws,” says a 
certain author, ‘‘will be admired by judicious posterity, 
while Fame has a trumpet left her, or any breath to blow 
therein.” This is indisputably a just character of his writ-^ 
Jugs in general: the particulars of which are as follow. 
About leoo were published, in folio, the first part of the 
Reports of sir Edward Coke, knt* her majesty^s attorney- 
general, of clivers rosolutions and judgments given with 
great deliberation by the reverend judges and sages of tlie 
lawj of and m^^tters in which were never resolved 
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or adjudged before t and tlie I'easous and causes of tlae said 
resolutions and judgmentsi during the most happy reign of 
the most illustrious and renowned queen Klizabetli, the 
fountain of all justice^ and the life of the law,’' The second, 
third, and so on to the eleventh part of the ** Reports’* 
were all pubfished by liumelf in the reign of James L Tiie 
twelfth part of his Reports has a certiheate printed before 
it, dated Feb, 2, 1G55, and subscribed E. BalstroJ j sig¬ 
nifying, that he conceives it to be the genuine work of sir 
Edward Coke, The title of the thirteenth part is, Se¬ 
lect cases in law, reported by sir Edward Coke and these 
are asserted to be hb in a preface signed with the initials 
J, G, 

All these Reports have been uniformly received by our 
courts with the utmost deference; and as a mark of distin¬ 
guished eminence, they are frequently cited as, l, 2, 3, &c. 
Hep, witliuut mentioning the aiuhorb name, and in his own 
wriiings they are usually described as Lib. 1,2,3, &c. There 
have been many editions of these Reports, the last in 1776, 
in 7 vots. SvOj by Wilson. They have also Ijeen abstractedly 
veisihed in an 8vo volume, I7i2, in a very curious manner, 
for the help of the memory, and tlie method seems to have 
been recommended by the practice of lord Coke himself 

In 1614 there was published, ** A speech and cl Large at 
Norwich assizes,” intended to pass for sir Edward Coke’s; 
but he clearly disclaims it, in the preface to the seventh 
part of his Reports. He did indeed make a speech at tlmt 
time, and in some measure to this purpose; but these notes 
of it were gathered and publislicd without hb knowledge 
in a very incorrect and miserable manner, and published 
with a design to prejudice and expose him. In 1614- was 
published in folio, ** A book of eutries, containing perfect 
and approved precedents of courts, declarations, informa¬ 
tions, plaints, indictments, bars, duplicaiioos, rejoinders, 
pleadings, processes, continuances, essoigns, issues, de¬ 
faults, departure in despight of the court, demurrers, triab, 
judgments, executions, and all other matters and proceed¬ 
ings, in effect, concerning the praclic part of the Jaws of 
England, in actions real, personal, mixed, and in appeals : 
being very necessary to be known, and of excellent use for 
the modern practice of the law, many of them containing 
matters in law, and points of great learning ; collected and 
published for the common good and benetit of all the stu¬ 
dious and learned professors of the laws of England.’* 
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His ** nre into lour pnrts. I’be 

ifi the iraii^btioii aiul t^orniiK'iu upon lljtf “Tt^nuica of Sir 
Thomas LittkUon,” one iiftho of tlio conmmn-jjlcas 

in the rri^n of Edward IV. Jt was puliHslied itt Ui^ lifo- 
timej ill ; hut tliat ediuon was very ineoirr:t:i. There 
was a second puldishofi in said to be revised by the 

author, and in vvhicii iIjl:^ work is much amended ; yet seve^ 
ral mistakes remained nvcw in that. The second part of 
the “ Insmutea’’ t^ives m niafrna rhartn, and other select 

I. j J 

siatntesj in the laiignay;es in ivhidi liiey were first enacted^ 
and much more correct than they were Lobe had any where 
else- He adtis to these a commentary ndi of cJicdleiit 
IcHi'iiing, wherein iic sliows bow Uie eommon law stood be¬ 
fore tliosc statutes were made, how far they are introduc¬ 
tory of new laws, and how far declaratory of the old * what 
wore the causes of making them, to what ends they wore made, 
and ill what degree, at tlie time of his writing, they were 
eitiier altered or repealeth The third iiart of the Insti¬ 
tutes’’ contains the criminal law or picas of the crown : 
where, among other things, lie shew'Sj in regard to pardons 
and restitutions, how far liie king may proceed by his pre¬ 
rogative, and where the assistance of parliament is neces¬ 
sary. The fourth part of the ** IiiJituntes” comprehends 
the jurisdiction of all the courts in this kingdom, from the 
high court of parliament down to tlic court-baron. This 
part not being published till after his decease, there arc 
many inaccuracies and some greater faults in it, which were 
animadverted upon and amended in a book written by 
William Pryniie, esq, aud pnblislied in Tlie thir¬ 

teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth editions of the ** Insti¬ 
tutes,’’ ITSfi, 17Hy, aud by Hargrave aud Butler, are 

esteemed tlie best. 

We have besides of his, 1, A treatise of Ball and Main¬ 
prise, I(j37, 'Uo, 2, licadilig on the state of Fines, 27 
kdw. I, French, i6^^2,4to, 3, Complete Copyholder, 1640, 
410. There was added in another edition of this book 
in J650, 410 , Calthorpc's reading between a lord of a 
manor and a copyholder his tenant, £tc. And in the edi¬ 
tions in L2mo, 1668 and 1673, there is a supplement; but 
a more complete specification of the various editions may 
be found ill Bridgman’s Legal Bibliography.’* ’ 

1 Biog. Brit-^Lloyirb Wotnii^^.—Fmlkr’s Worlhte*.—Lodjse'fl 
vut..lJL— vmL t, aud toL li.—Axchsplofif, 

vbL t, p.KX.—ho^rr Dtiti utiun 4jf ilic C^urt aud State of fce. 

Sto, 11c was ^luut-'sun til Itird Coke. 
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COLAUDEAU (ChahlES a Frentih poct^ was 

bnrri at Jauvillc in the Orleattots ht 17^5^ and was n votary" 
of the inures from his very infancy. He made his first 
appearance in tlic literary world in 17^iHj hy a poetical 
transiaLion of Pope's Eloisa to Abeliiril; in which he was 
said to ha\ e retaiued tlic wavnilli of the nri^inul, wlih the 
ricJiEiess of its images, fliti tragedies of Asiai lie and Calisto, 
the one performed iu 1753, and the other in 17GO, were 
not so succ't'ssfuL 'I’he comple>.ion of vlieni its indeed sor¬ 
rowful, and even gloomy, but never tnigicah "Jlie ‘‘'Tem¬ 
ple of Guidos,” and two of Llic “Nights" of Yonivg, in 
French vei'se, the epklle to M. Duhaniel, and the ]>ocju of 
P re I lie the us, wliicli ajipeared afterwards, arc in general 
versified in a soft and liamionious mainieit 'Hie epistle to 
AL Diihamcl, which is replete with rural descriptions and 
sentimetUs of lienehceiicc, has been ranked by many of its 
cnlhtisia'^lic adimrers with the best epistles of Boileau* 
'J’hese several performances eveited the attention of the 
Froncli academy towards the author, who elected him a 
member at the beginning of 177C ; but before he had pro¬ 
nounced hU inaugural discourse, he was snatched away by 
death, in the flower of his age, the^Ttli of April in the same 
year, after he U&d risen fratii his hed iu a state of extreme 
weakness, and burnt what he had written of a tratisiation 
of Tasso. I'bis poet, who has so well described the charms 
of nature in liis poems, and who even undci^tood ilie art 
of drawing, yet in all the variety of colours saw only white 
and black, and only the dlflcLCnL oombhiaticns of HgUt and 
.shade. Tliis singular organization, however, dUi not wea* 
ken the cliarjiii; of his imagmatiou. Ills works v^ ere col¬ 
lected in two vols. Sv'Q, Paris, 1771% and have been since 
reprinted in t2mo. Among these is a comedy entitled 
“ Les perfidies il la mode,” in which arc some agreeable 
verses, two or three character* vvcll enough drawn, but not 
a single impark of the vis comicaA 

COLBERT (JoiiN^ Baptist), marquis of Segnelai, one 
of the greatest statesmen tliat France ever Imd, was born 
at Paris in 161 D, and descended from a family that lived 
at Riieims iu Champaigne, orzglually from Scotland (the 
Cutbberts), but at that time no way considerable for iU 
splendour. U'n grandfather is said to have been a wine- 
merchant, and his father at first followed the same occu- 

I_DkL. iliiit|wD'IsrRpLi'» CurlasjUet, jf. Sj. 
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pation; but aftemards clutii, and at last iii 

Our Colbert was instructed in the arts of nterchandizei and 
afterwards became clerk to a notary. In 1648 his relation 
John Baptist Colbert, lord of S. Bouaii^e, preferred him to 
the service of Michael Ic Tellier, secretary of state, whose 
sister he had married i and here he discovered such dili¬ 
gence and exactness in executing all the cpinmiasiotis 
that were entrusted to liis care, that he quickly grew dis- 
tingaished. One day his master sent him to cardinal Ma¬ 
zarine, who was then at Sedan, with a letter written by the 
queen mother; and ordered him to bring it back after that 
minister had seen it. Colbert carried the letter, and would 
not return without: it, though the cardinal treated him 
roughly, used several arts to deceive him, and obliged him 
to wail for it several days. Some time after, llie cardinal 
returning to court, and wanting one to write hia agenda or 
memoranda, desired leTcllier to furnish him with a fit per¬ 
son for that employment; and Co 1 hert being presented to 
him, the cardinal had some remainbranee of him, and de¬ 
sired to know wiiere he had seen him. Colbert was afraid 
of putting him in mind of Sedan, lest the reinembrauce of 
his behaviour in demanding the queen's letter ithould re¬ 
new his anger. But the cardinal was so far from disliking 
him for his faltlifulness to his late master, that he received 
him on condition that he should serve him with the like zeal 
and fidelity. 

Colbert applied himself wholly to die advancement of 
his master’s interests, and gave him so many marks of his 
diligence and skill that afterwards he made him his inten- 
dant. He accommodated himself so dexterously to the in¬ 
clinations of that minister, by retrenching his superfluous 
expences, that he was entrusted with the sale of benefices 
and governments, and it w^s by Colbert’s couiisei that the 
cardinal obliged the governors of frontier places to main-* 
tain their garrisons with the contributions they exacted. 
He was sent to Rome, to negociate the reconciliation of 
cardinal de Ret a, for which the pope had shewed some 
concern; and to persuade hU holiness to fulfill tlie treaty 
concluded with his predecessor Urban VllL From all these 
Bervites Mazarine conceived so high an opinion of Col¬ 
bert’s abilities, that at his death in 1661, -he earnestly 
recommended him to Louis XIV. as the most proper per¬ 
son to regulate the finances, which at that time were in 
great confusion. Louis accepted the reconugifndatioDi mid 
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C filbert being appointed intend ant of the 5 nances, applied 
himself to their regulation, and succeeded : though it pro¬ 
cured him many enemies, France is also obliged to this 
jninister for establishing at that time her trade with the 
East and West ladies, from which she once reaped innn- 
merable advantages. 

In 1664 he became super in ten dan t of the buildings ; and 
from that time applied himself earnestly to ^ the enlarging 
and adorning of the royal edificesj particularly those 
Splendid works, the palace of the Tuilleries, the Louvre, 
St. Oermain, Fontaiubleau, and Choinboi'd. Versailles, 
which he found a dog-keniiel, where Louis XIJl. kept his 
hunting equipage, he rendered a palace fit for the greatest 
monarch* Colbert also formed sevci^l designs fur increas¬ 
ing the beauty and convenience of the capital city, and 
liad the principal hand iu the csiabUsbnient of tlie academy 
for paliutng and sculpture iu 1664, which originated in 
tlte fallowing circumstance ^ the kiii^^s painters and 
sculptoi’s, with other skilful professors of those arts, being 
prosecuted at law by the master-paintcis at Paris, joined 
together in a society, under the name ot the Royal Aca¬ 
demy for sculpture and painting, iftitli a view to hold public 
exercises, for the sake of improving the arts, and ^advanc¬ 
ing them to the highest degree of pcrfectian. They put 
themselves under die protection of Mazarine, and chosc 
chancellor i^eguier their vice-protector; and after Ma7a- 
rine’s death chose Seguler their protector, and Colbert 
their vice-protector i &nd it was at his solicitation that they 
were htially established by a patent, containing new pri¬ 
vileges, in 1664. Colbert, being made protector after the 
death of Seguier, thought fit that an historiographer should 
be appointed, whose business it should be to collect all 
curious aud useful observations made at their conferences- 
His majesty acquiesced iu the appointment of this new 
ofi&cer, and settled on him a salary of 300 llvres. To Col¬ 
bert also the Jovera of naval knowledge are obliged, for the 
erection of the academy of sciences; and in 1G67, for the 
royal observatory at Paris, which was first inhabited by 
Cassint. France also owes to him all the advantages she 
receives bv th® union of the two seas; a prodigious work, 
begun ill 1666, and finished in 1630. Colbert was beside* 
very attentive to matters which regarded tlie oider, de¬ 
cency, and well-being of society^ He undertook to reform 
the court* of justice, and to put a stop to the usurpation of 
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tiobte titles; which was then very commen in France. In 
the former of those attempts he failed, in the latter he 
succeeded. 

In 1665 he was made secretary of state, and entrusted 
with the management of affairs relating to the sea: and his 
performances in this province were answerable to the con¬ 
fidence his majesty reposed in him. He suppressed seve^ 
ral ofHceB, which were chargeable and useless i and in the 
mean time, perceiving the king's zeal for the extirpation 
of heresy, he shut up the chamber instituted by the edicts 
of Paris and Aoan. He proposed several new regulations 
concerning criminal courts; and was extremely severe with 
the parliament of Tholouse, for obstructing the measures 
he took to carry the same into execution. His main de¬ 
sign in reforming the tedious metliods of proceeding at 
law, was to give the people more leisure to apply them- 
ielves to trading t for the advancement of which he pro¬ 
cured an edict, to erect a general insurance-odice at Paris, 
for merchants, In 1672 be was made minister of state, 
and amidst tiiese multiplied employments, li has been ob¬ 
served that he never neglected his own or his family’s inte¬ 
rest and gmndeur, or misaed any opportunity of advancing 
either. He bad been married many years, bad sons and 
daughters grown up; all of whom, as occasion served, he 
took care to marry to great persons, and thus strengthened 
his interest by powerful alliances. Business, however, was 
certainly Colbert's natural turn ; and he not only loved it, 
but was very impatient of interruption in it. A lady of 
great quality was one day urging him, when he was in the 
height of bis power, to do her some piece of service; and 
perceiving him inattentive and tnflexibte, threw herself at 
ills feet, in the presence of above an hundred persons, cry¬ 
ing, I beg your greatness, in the name of God, to grant 
me this favour I” Upon which, Colbert, kneeling down 
over against her, replied, in the same mournful tone, ** 1 
conjure you^ madam, in the name of God, not to disturb 
me V* 

This great minister died of the stone, Sept> 6, 1633, in 
his 65th year, leaving behind him six sons and three 
daughters. He was of a middle stature, hts mien low and 
dejected, his air gloomy, and his aspect stem. He slept 
little, and was extremely temperate. Though naturally 
sour and morose, he knew howto act the lover, and had 
mistress'es. He was of a slow conception, but spoke judi- 
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Piously of every thing after he had once comprehended It. 
He understood husiness perfectly welL.and he pursued it 
with unwearied apphcatlon. This enabled him to fill the 
most important places with high reputation and credit^ 
while his influence diffused itself through every part of the 
goveroment. He restored the finances^ the navy, the com^ 
merce of France; and he erected those various works of 
art, which have ever since been monuinents of hU taste 
and magnificence. He was a lover of learnings though 
not a man of learning himself^ and liberally contierred do¬ 
nations and pensions upon scholars In other countries^ while 
he established and protected academies in his own. He 
invited into France painters, statuaries, mathematicians^ 
and eminent artists of all kinds, thus giving new life to the 
sciences. Upon the whole, he was a wise, active, geiie^^ 
rous-spirited minister; ever attentive to the iaterests of 
his master, the happiness of the people, the progresa of 
arts and manufactures, and to every thing that could ad¬ 
vance the credit and interest of his country, while bis 
failings were such as could not injure him in the opinion of 
his age and country. ^ 

COLBERT, John Baptist. JSee TORCY. 

COLE (Charles Nalson), an English lawyer, and le^ 
gal antiquary, was born in the fsle of Ely in 172S, and 
educated at St, John^s college, Cambridge, which he leR 
after taking his bachelor^s degree in 1T4S; and having 
studied law in the Inner Temple, was admitted to the bar. 
He became afterwards Registrar to the corporation of Bed¬ 
ford Level, and published A Collection of Laws which 
form the constitution of the Bedford Level Corporation, 
with ail introductory history thereof," 1761, 8vo. !□ 177.2 
he was editor of a new edition of Sir William Dugdale?s 

History of embanking and draynlng of divers fenns and 
marshes, &C." originally printed 1662, foL, This new 
edition was first undertaken by the corporation of Bedford 
Level ; but upon application to Richard Geast, esq. of 
Blythd'^Hal), in the County of Warwick, a lineal maternal 
descendant of the author, lie desired that It might be en¬ 
tirely conducted at his own expence^ Mr. Cole added 
ihree very useful indexes. Mr. Cole's next appeamnee in 
the literary world was as editor to Mr. Soatne Jenyns's 

^ Lltrofi Cologn. sad id Et^ljaUi Bvq.—^M onirkvDict. tilii.'— 
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wtkHf with whom he had lived in habits of friendship for 
near half a century. Mr. Jenyns, who died in 17H7^ 
bequeathed to him the copy^right of all his published 
wtH’ks, and consigned to his eare all his literary papers, 
with a desire that he would collect together and superin-^ 
tend the publication of his works. In executing this, Mr. 
Cole made such n selection as shewed hU regard for the 
reputation of his friend, and prefixed a life written with 
candour. Mr. Cole, who had long lived a private and re¬ 
tired Ufe> died Dec. IS, 1304, at his house in Edward- 
street, Cavendish-square, after a tedious and severe illness, 
in the eighty-second year of his age,* 

COLE (Heniiy), a person of considerable learning in 
the sixteenth century, was born at Godshill in the Isle of 
Wight, and educated in Wykebam’s school near Winches¬ 
ter, From tiiej^ce he was chosen to New college, Oxford, 
of which he bee it me perpetual fellow in 1523, and studying 
the civil law, took the degree of bachelor in that faculty, 
March 3, 1521^-30, He then travelled into Italy, and im¬ 
proved himself in his studies at Padua, being a zealous 
Roman catholic, but upon his return to England, he ac- 
kuowledged king Henry VJIL to be the supreme head of 
the church of England. In 1340, he took the degree of 
doctor 9 f the civil law; and the same year resigned hU fel- 
loivsbip, being then settled in London, an advocate in tbo 
court of arches, prebendary of Yatminster Secunda in the 
church of Savum, and about the same time v/as made arch¬ 
deacon of Ely. In September, 1540, he was admitted to 
the rectory of Chelmsford in Essex; and In October fol¬ 
lowing, collated to the prebend of Holborn, which he tc-^ 
signed April 19, 1541; and was the same day collated to 
tliat of Sneating, which he voiding by cession in March 
ensuing, was collated to the prebend of Wenlakesbarne. 
In 1542 he was elected warden of New College; and m 
1545 made rector of Newton Longville in Buckingham¬ 
shire. Soon after, when king Edward VL came to the 
crown, Dr, Cole outwardly embraced, and preached up 
ti^e refortnation, but altering his miud, be resigned-bU 
rectory of Chelaislbrd in 1547 ; and in 1551 bis warden^- 
ship of New College; and the year following, his rectory 
of Newton Longvjllc. After queen Mary's ncceasioo to 
the crown, he became again a zealous Homan catholic; 
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mnd ia 1554 uraa made provost of Eton college, of vrhich 
he had been fellow. The same year, June 2D, he had 
the degree of B.J). conferred on him, and was one of 
the divines that disputed publicly at Oxford with arch* 
bishop Crantner, and bishop Ridley, He also preached 
the funeral sermon before archbishop Cranmer^s execution. 
He was appointed one of the commissioners to visit the 
university of Cambridge; was elected dean of St, Paul’s 
the 1 Ith of December, 1556 ; made (August S, 1557) vi^ 
car-general of the spirituaUties under cardinal Pole, arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury; and the first of October following, 
ofHciai of the arches;, and dean of the peculiars; and in 
'November ensuing, jndge of the court of audience, In 
1558 he was appointed one of the overseers of that car¬ 
dinal’s wilL In the first year of queen Elizabeth’s reign 
he was one of the eight catholic divines who disputed 
publicly at Westminster with the same number of pro- 
testants, and dUtingiibhed himself then and afterwards, 
by his writings in favour of popery, for which he was de¬ 
prived of hU deanery, fined five hundred marks, and im¬ 
prisoned, He died in or near Wooil-street compter, in 
London, in December, 1579. Leland has noticed him 
among other learned men of our nation. He is called by 
Strype ** a person more earnest than wise/* but Ascham 
highly commends him for his learning and humanity. It 
is evident, however, that he accommodated his changes of 
opinion a to the times, although in his heart he was among 
the inost bigotted and implacable opponents of the re¬ 
formed religion. His writiugs were, J. Disputation with 
archbishop Cranmer and bishop Ridley at Oxford,’’ in 
J554. 2. “ Funeral Sermon at the Burning of Dr. Tho¬ 

mas Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury,” Both these are 
in Fox’s Acts and Monuments, J, “ Letters to John Jewell, 
bishop of Salisbury, upon occasion of a Sermon that the said 
bishop preached before the queen's majesty and her honour¬ 
able council, anno 1560,” Lond. 1560,6vo, printed afterwards 
among Bishop Jewell’s works. 4, Lettei^ to bishop 
Jewell, upon occasion of a Sermon of hU preached at Paul's 
Cross on the second Sunday before Easter, in 1560." 5. 

An Answer to the first proposition of the Protestants, at 
the Disputation before the lords at WesttniuHtor,” These 
last are in Burnet’s History of the Reformation.' 

^ Biof. BHt.—Aih. Oil. Tol. Aitf MODUineMi.-^Bminncra} 

and Dodd'i Cb* Hitt, 
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COLE (William), an eminent antiquary and benefactor 
to the history and antiqoities of England, was the son of 
WillTaOL Cole, a gentlemao of landed property, at Baber- 
ham in Cambridge shire, by hb third wife, Catharine, 
daughter of Theopbilus T«er, of Cambridge, tttercbant, 
but at the time she married Mr. Cole, the widow of 
Charles Apthorp*, He was born at Little A bin gfcon, a 
village near Baberham, Aug. 1714, and received the 
early part of his education under the Rev. Mr. Butts at 
Saffron*Walden, and at other small schools. Front these 
he was removed to Eton, where he was placed under Dr, 
Cooke, afterwards prot^ost, but to whom he seems to have 
contracted an implacable aversion. After remaining five 
years on the foundation at this seminary, he was admitted 
a pensioner of Clare hall, Canibridge, Jan. 23, 1733 ; and 
ill April 1734, was admitted to one of Freemanb scholar¬ 
ships, although not exactly qualified according to that be- 
ne^ctor's intention : but in 1735, on the death of hU fa¬ 
ther, from whom he inherited a handsome estate, lie en¬ 
tered himself a fellow-commoner of Clare Hall, and next 
year removed to King’s college, where he had a younger 
brother, then a fellow, and was accommodated with better 
apartments. This last circumstance, and the society of 
his old companions of Eton, appear to have been his prin¬ 
cipal motives for changing hb college. In April 1736, he 
travelled for a short time in French Flanders with hU half- 
brother, the [ate Dr. Stephen Apthoq), and in October of 
the same year he took the degree of B, A. In 1737, in 
consequence of bad health, he went to Lisbon, where he 
remained six months, and returned to college May 1738, 
Tbe following year be was put into the commission of the 
peace for the county of Cambridge, in which capacity he 
^cted for many years. In 1740 bis friend lord Montfort, 
then lord lieutenant of the county, appointed him one of 
bis deputy lieutenants; and in the same year be proceeded 
M, Af In 1743, his health being again impaired, he 
took another trip through Flanders for five or six weeks. 
Visiting St Omer’s, Lisle, Toumay, &c. and other princi* 
pal places, of which he has given an account in ms MS 
collections. In Dec. 1744 be was ordained deacon in the 

* Mrr Co^e^ fithpr had a foiirth 9\tet jMri jnnin^j. they agreed m t tep*- 
afvJatiap of lord MonUhit. ** Ity her," ration," She di^d About « year auit 
ttya hi» son, ** be bad no ifiiio, and her bu>b«niL 
nry XiiMt quiot. Afller four or fire 
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collegiate ciiiircli of Westminsteri by Dr. Wilcocfesj bisLoji 
of Hocbeiter, aod was in consequence for same time cu-^ 
rate to Br. Abraham Oakes, rector of Wethersfield in 
SuffolL In ll^S^ after being admitted to priesf s orders, 
he was made chaplain to Thomas earl of Kinnoul, in 
which office he was continued by the succeeding earl/ 
George- He was elected a fellow of the Society of An¬ 
tiquaries in 1747 ; and appears to have resided at Hadden-* 
bam in the Isle of Ely itt 1749, when be was collated by 
bishop Sherlock to the rectory of Hornsey lu Middlesex, 
which he retained only every short time. Speaking of that 
prelate, he says, “ He gave me the rectory of Hornsey, 
yei his manner was such that 1 soon resigned it again to 
him. I have not been educated in episcopal trammeU, 
and iiked a more liberal behaviour ; yet he was a great 
man, and £ believe an honest mau,^’ The fact, however, 
was, as Mr* Cole elsewhere informs us^ that *he was in-* 
ducted Nov» 25; but finding the house in so ruinous a con¬ 
dition as to require rebuilding, and in a situation so near 
the metropolis, which was always liis aversion, and under¬ 
standing that the bishop insisted on bis residing, he re¬ 
signed within a month. This the bishop refused t# accept, 
because Mr. Cole had made himself liable to dilapidations 
and other expences by accepting of it Cole continued 
therefore as rector until Jan. 1751, when be resigned it 
into the hands of the bishop in favour of Mr. Ternt. Dur- 
ring this time he had never resided, but employed a curate^ 
the rev. Matthew Mapletoft* In 1753 he quitted the uni-^ 
versity on being presented by his early friend and patrou» 
Browne Willis, esq. to the rectory of Bletchley, in £uck- 
jngbamshire, which he resigned March 20, 1767, in favour 
of his patron’s grandson, the rev. Thomas Willis, and this 
very honourably, and merely because he knew it was his 
patron’s intention to have bestowed it on his grandson had 
he lived to effect an exchange. 

Having been ap early and intimate acquaintance of Mr. 
Horace Walpole, the late earl of Orford, they went to 
France together in 1765, Mr. Walpole to enjoy the gaieties 
of that country, but Mr. Cole to geek & cheap residence^ 
to which he might retire altogether. From the whole 
tenopr of Mr. Cole’s septlpenMt and a partiality, which 
in hjs MSS* he takes little pains to disguise, in favour of 
the Roman catjipli^ religion japd ce^remonies, we sespect 
that cheapness was not the only motive for this intended 
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remoral. He at this time his personal estate^ which 
he tells u$ was a handsome one,” and he held the living 
of Blotch ley, both together surely adequate to the wants 
of a retired scholar, a man of little personal expeuce, aud 
\irho bad determined never to marry* He was, however, 
diverted from residing in France by the laws of that coun¬ 
try, particularly the Droit d^Aubaine, by which the pro¬ 
perty of a stranger dying in France becomes the ting's, 
and which had not at that time been revoked* Mr. Cole 
at 5rst supposed this could be no obstacle to his settling in 
Normandy; but his friend Mr. Walpole represented to him 
that his MSS. on which be set a high value, would infal¬ 
libly become the property of the king of France, and pro¬ 
bably be destroyed. This had a persuasive effect; and in 
addition to it, we have his own authority that this visit 
impreesed his mind so strongly with the certainty of an 
impending revolution, that upon that account he preferred 
remainmg in England. Bis expressions on this subject 
are remarkable, but not uncharacteristic : ** I did not like 
the plan of settling in France at that time, the Jesuits 
expelledt and the philosophic deists were so powerful 
as to threaten the destruction, not only of all the religious 
orders, but of Christianity itself.” There is a journal of 
this tour in vol. XXXTV. of bis collections. 

^ In L767, after resigning Bletchley, be went into a hired 
bouse at Waterbeebe, and continued there two years, 
while a house was fitting for him at Milton, a small village 
on the Ely road, near Cambridge, where he passed the 
remainder of bis days, and from which he became familiarly 
distinguished as ** Cole of Milton.” In May 1771, by 
lord Mont fortes favour, he was put into the commission of 
the peace for the town of Cambridge. In 1772,^ bishop 
Keene, without any solicitation, sent Mr. Cole an olTer of 
the vicarage of Maddingley, about seven miles from Milton, 
which, for reasons of convenience, he civilly declined, 
but haii not spoken so civilly of that prelate in his “ Atbenm/' 
He was, however, instituted by Dr. Green, bishop of Lin¬ 
coln, to the vicarage of Burnham, in Buckinghamshire, 
on the presentation of Eton college, June 10, 1774, void 
by the cession of hU uterine brother, Dr. Aptborp. He 
still, however, resided at Milton, where be died Dec. id, 
1732, in hiB sixty ^eighth year, his conatitutiem having 
been shattered and worn down by repeated attacks of the 
gout. 
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Mr, Cole was an antiquary almost from the cradle, uni 
had in his boyish days made himself acquainted with those 
necessary sciences, heraldry and architecture- He says, 
the first “ essay of bia aiitiquarianism'^ was taking a copy 
both of the inscriplion and tomb of Ray, the naturalist^ in 
1734 1 but it appears that, when he was at Eton school, he 
used during the vacations to copy, in trick, arms from the 
painted windows of churches, particularly Baberham. in 
Cambridgeshire, and Moulton in Lincolnshire- Yet, al¬ 
though he devoted his whole life to topography and bio¬ 
graphy, he did not aspire to any higher honour than that 
of a collector of information for the use of others, and 
certainly was liberal and communicative to his conCempo- 
rarie*, and so partial to ev^ery attempt to illustrate our 
English antiquities, that he frequently olfercd his services, 
where delicacy and want of personal knowledge would have 
perhaps prevented his being consultedi 
’ What he contributed was in general, in itself, original 
and accurate, aiid would have done credit to a separate 
puhheation, if he had thought proper- Among the works 
which he assisted, either by entire dissertations, or by mi¬ 
nute communications and corrections, we may enumerate 
Grose’s “ Antiquities Bentham’s “ ElyDr- Ducarers 
publications; Philips’s “ Life of Cardinal PoleGough’s 
British Topography j’* the “ Memoirs of the Gentlemen’s 
Society at Spalding Mr* Nichols’s “ Collection of 
Poems,” “ Anecdotes of Hogarth,” ** History of Hinck¬ 
ley,” and Life of Bowyer*” With^ Granger he cor^* 
sponded very frequently, and most of his corrections were 
adopted by that writer* Mr* Cole himself was a collector 
of portraits at a rime when this trade in few hands, and 
had a very valuable series, in the disposal of which he was 
somewhat unfortunate, and somewhat capricious, putting 
a diiFerent value on them at difTerent times. When in the 
fiope that lord Montstuart would purchase them, he valued 
them at a shilling each, one with another, which he says 
would have amounted to 16Of, His collection must there¬ 
fore have amounted to 3200 prints, but among these were 
many topographical articles: 130i wa* offered on this oc¬ 
casion, which Mr* Cole declined accepting. This was in 
1774; but previous to this, in 1773, he met with a curioua 
accident, which had thinned his collection of portraits* 
This was a from an eminent collector* ** He had,” 
pays Mr. Cole, ** heard of my collection! of prints, and a 
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proposal to see tbem was the consequence; accordingly, 
he breakfasted here next morning ; and on a slight offer 
of accomniodating him with such heads as he had not, he 
absolutely has taken one hundred and eighty-seven of my 
roost valuable and favourite heads, such as Jie had not, aad 
most of which had never seen ; and all this with as much 
ease and familiarity as if we had known each other ever so 
long. However, I must do him tbe justice to say, that I 
really did offer him at Mr. Pembertoirs, that he might tai^e 
such in exchange as be bad not ^ but this I tliougbt would 
not have exceeded above a dozen, or tbereabouts, 

In answer to this account of the devastation of his coUec-r 
tion, hifi correspondent Horace Walpole writes to IlIui in 
the following style, which is not an unfair specimen of the 
Tnanner in whkn these correspondents treated their con¬ 
temporaries :—I have had a relapse (of the gout), and 
have not been able to use my hand, or 1 should have la* 
mented with you on tbe plunder of your prints by that 
Aigerw Afig, 1 pity you, dear sir, and feel for your awk¬ 
wardness, that was struck dumb at his rapaciousness* The 
bfasi has no sort of taste neittier, and in a twelvemonth 
will sell them again. This MuUj/ Moioch used to buy 
books, and now sells them. He has hurt hts fortune, and 
mined himself to have a collection, witliout any choice of 
what it should be composed* It is the most under-^bred 
mine I ever saw, hut I did not know it was so rttvenmu. I 
wish you may get paid any how.”—Mr, Cole, however, 
after all this epistolary scurrility, acknowledges that he 
was honourably paid” at the rate of two shillings and 
sixpence each head, and one, on which he and Walpole 
set an uncommon valuej and demanded back, was accord¬ 
ingly returned. 

Mr. Cole's MS Collections bad two principal objects^ 
Arst, tbe compilation of a work in imitation of Anthony 
Wood’s Athene^, containing the lives of the Cambridge 
scholars; and secondly, a county history of Cambridge; 
and he appears to have done something to each as early as 
174$. They now amount: to an hundred volumes^ small 
folio, into wJiich he appears to have ti'anscribed some do.- 
cumeut or other almost every day of his life, with very 
little iutermiselom He began with fifteen of these vnJmnei, 
while at college, which be used to keep tn a Lock-up case 
in tl e university library, un(iL he bad examined every book 
in that coUection from which he eould derive any ioforma^ 
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lion suitable to hit purpose^ and transcribed manjr MS 
lists, records, Stc, Tfie grand interval from this labour 
was from 1752 to 1767, while be resided at Bletchley^ 
but even there, from hU own collection of books, and such 
as he could borrow, he went on with his undcTtaking, and 
during frequent journies, was adding to hia topographical 
drawings and descriptions. He had some turn for drawing, 
as his works every where demonstrate, just enough to give 
an accurate, bat coarse outline. But it was at Cambridge 
and Milton where his biographical researches were pursued 
with moHt e0ect, and where he carefully registered every 
anecdote he could pick up in conversation; cmd, in cbarac* 
ter [ding his con tern porAriea, may literally be said to have 
spared neither friend nor foe. He continued to hit his 
volumes in diis way, almost to the end of his life, the last 
letter he transcribed being dated Nov. 25, 17S2. Besides 
bis topography and biography, he has transcribed the whole 
of his literary correspondence. Among his correspondents, 
Horace Walpole must be distinguished as apparently eti- 
joying his utmost confidence; but their letters add very 
little to the character of either, as men of sincerity or can^ 
dour* Both were capable of writing polite, and even flat-* 
tering letters to gentlemen, whom in their mutual corre-^ 
spondence, perhaps by the same post, they treated with 
the utmost contempt and derision. 

Throughout the whole of Mr. Cole's MSS. bis attaehmeni 
to the Homan catholic religion is clearly to be deduced, 
and is often almost avowed. He never can conceal hit 
hatred to the eminent ]>re1ates and martyrs who were the 
promoters of the Reformation. In tliis respect at least he 
resembled Anthony Wood, whose friends had some difH- 
cuJty in proving that he died in communion with the church 
of England, and Cole yet more closely resembled him hi bis 
hatred of the puritans and dlstetiters. When in 1767 an 
order was issued from the bishops for a return of all papistsor 
reputed papists in their dioceaes. Cole laments that in some 
places nm were returned, and in other places and 
assigns as a reason &r tliis regret, that their principlein* 
are much more conducive to a peaceful and quiet subordi* 
Nation in government, and they might be a proper balance, 
in time of need, not only to the tottering state'of Chris* 
tianity in general, but to diia church of England in parti¬ 
cular, pteked against by eveiy fanatic sect, whose good 
allies the iufldeji are well known to be; but hardly safe 
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from iu own lukewarm membm; and whoi^safety^ depends 
solely on a political balance/’ The ** lukcwaim members/* 
he elsewhere characterizes aa latitudinarians, including 
Clarke, Hoadly, and their succeaMr% who held prefer* 
ments in a church whose doctrines they opposed. 

As Ute as 1778 we htid Mr, Cole perplexed as to the 
disposal of his tnanuscripts; to give them to one college 
which he tnentions, would, he says, ** be to throw them 
into a horse-pond/' for in that college they are so con* 
ceiled of their Greek and Latin, that with them all other 
studies are mere barbarism/’ He once thought of Eton 
college i but, the MSS. relating principally to Cambridge 
university and county, he inclined to deposit them in one 
of the libraries there; not in the public library, because 
too public, but in Emanuel, with the then master of which, 
Dr, Farmer, he was very intimate. Dr. Farmer, however, 
happening to suggest that he might find a better place for 
them, Mr. Cole, who was become peevish, and wanted to 
be courted, tliought proper to consider this cooluess and 
indifiference'' as a refusal. In this dilemma he at length 
resolved to bequeath them to the British Museum, with 
this condition, that they should not be opened for twenty 
years after his death. For such a condition, some have 
assigned as a reason that the characters of many living 
persons being drawn in them, and that in no very favour'' 
able colours, it might be his wi&h«to spare their delicacy ; 
but, perhaps with equal reason, it has been objected tliat 
such persons would thereby be deprived of all opportunity 
of refuting his assertions, or defending themselves. Upon 
a careful inspection, however, of the whole of these vo¬ 
lumes, we are not of opinion that the quantum of injury 
inflicted is very great, most of Cole's unfavourable anec* 
dotes being of that gossiping kind, on which a judicious 
biographer will not rely, unless corroborated by other au¬ 
thority* Knowing that he wore his pea at his ear, there 
were probably many who amused themselves with his pre* 
judices. His collections however, upon the whole, are 
4truly valuable; and hU biographical references, in partis 
cular, while they display extensive reading and industry, 
cannot fail to assist tbo future labours of writers interested 
in the history of the Cambridge scholars A 

COLE (WiLUiM), an English botanist, was the ion of 
a clergyman, and born at Adderbuvy, in Oxfordshire, 

1 MSS. ativ tad 
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about 16^6, After he bad been welUiuttructed itt gram^ 
jnar-leorning and the classics, he was entered in 1643 of 
Merton ^college, in Oxford. In 1650 he took a decree in 
arts; after which he lefl the university^ and retired to 
Putney, near London; where be lived several years, and 
became the most famous simpler or botanist of hb time, 
la 1656 he published The art of simpUng, or an intro* 
duction to the knowledge of gathering plants, wherein the 
definitions, divisions, places, descriptions, and the iike, 
are compendiously discoursed ofwith which was also 
printed ** PerspicitLum microcosmologicum, or, a prospec¬ 
tive for the discovery of the lesser world, wherein man is a 
compendium, &c.** And in 1657 be published Adam 
in Eden, or Natureb paradise: wherein is contained the 
histofy of piaiits, herbs, Bowers, with their several original 
names,” Upon the restoration of Charles IE. in 1660, he 
was made secretary to Duppa, bishop of Winchester, in 
whose service he died in 1662,^ 

COLES (Elisha), author of a Dictionary once in much 
reputation, was born in Northamptonshire about 1640. 
Towards the end of 1656, he was entered of Magdalen^ 
college, in Oxford, but left it without taking a degree; 
and retiring to London, taught Latin tliere to youths, and 
English to foreigners, about 1663, with good success in 
HusseUstteet, near Covent-garden, and at length became 
one of the ushers in mere ban t-taylors* school. But being 
there guilty of some offence, he was forced to withdraw 
into Ireland, from whence he never returned. He was, 
says Wood, a curious and critical person in the English 
and Latin tongues, did much good in his profession, and 
wrote several useful and necessary books for the instruc¬ 
tion of beginners. The titles of them are as follows: 1. 

The Complete English Schoolmaster : or, the most na¬ 
tural and easy method of spelling and reading English, ac¬ 
cording to the present proper pronunciation of the language 
in Oxford and London, &c,” Loud* 1674, Svo. 3. “ The 
newest, plainest, and shortest Short-hand ; containing, 
first, a brief account of the short-hand already ex* 
tant, with their alphabets and fundaiuental rules. Se¬ 
condly, a plain and easy method (ot beginners, less 
burdensome to the memory than any other. Thirdly, a 
tiew invention for contracting words, with special rules for 
contracting tentences, and other tngeni 9 us fancies, 
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Lmd. Ifi74, 8vo. 5. Nolens Volens: or, you bIiaU 
4|ake Latin, whether you will no; contalaingthe plainest 
tUrectioiu that have been yet given apou that aubjecV* 
Lend, 1075, Ito. With it is printed: 4 ^ The Youth’s 
visible Bible, being an alphabetical collectioii (from the 
whole Bible) of general beads as were judged most 
capable of Hieroglyphics; jllustrated with twenty-four 
cppper^platcs, 5. ** An Engliib Dictionary, ev- 

puuniiig the difficult terms that are used in dirintty, hus¬ 
bandry, physic, philosophy, law, navigation, mathematics, 
aud other arts and sciences,” Loud. 1676, bvo, reprinted 
several times since. 6. ** A Dictionary, English-Latin, 
aud Latin-English; containing all things nece&ss^ for the 
translating of either language into the other,” Lond. I€77, 
4to, reprinted several times in Svo; the 12th edition was 
iu 1730. 7. “ The most natural and easy Method of 
learning Latin, by coni paring it with English; Together 
with the Holy History of Scripture-War, or the sacred art 
military, Lon<L 1677, 3vo. ** The Harmony of 

the Four Evangelists, in a metrical paraphrase on the his¬ 
tory of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” Lond. 1679, 
Svo, reprinted afterwards. 9. “The Young Scholar’s best 
Companion: or an exact guide or directory for children 
and youth, from the A B C, to the Latin Grantmar, com¬ 
prehending the whole body of the Engltsli learning, 

Lond. 12mo. Cole’s Dictionary continued to be a school¬ 
book in very general use, for some time after the publica¬ 
tion of Ainsworth’s Thesaurus. But it has fallen almost 
into total neglect, since other abridgments of Ainsworth 
have appeared, by Young, Thomas, and other persons. 
The men, however, who have been benefactors to the cause 
of learning, ought to be remembered with gratitude, though 
their writings may happen to be superseded by more per¬ 
fect productions. Ii is no small point of honour to be the 
means of paving the way for superior works. ^ 

COLES (PIlisha), uncle to the preceding, was also a 
native of Northamptonshire, bat became a trader In Lon¬ 
don, and probably an unsuccessful one, as during the time 
that O^tford was in possesiiort of the parliamentary forces, 
we find him promoted to the office of steward to Magdalen 
college, by Dr. Thomas Goodwin, the famous independent 
president of th^t coll ege* On <be restoration, be was obliged 
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to quit this siluatiOT], but acquired the preferable ippoint^ 
roent of clerk to the East India company, which he pro- 
bably held to his death, at London, in October 1633, 
upwards of eighty years old. He is known to this day by 
hU Practical Discourse of God^s ISo^rereignty/' London, 
1373, 4to, and ofeeii reprinted in 3va The object of it 
is to refute the Arminians in those points concerning which 
they differ most from the Calvinists. *■ 

COLET (Dk, John}, a learned English divine, and the 
founder of St. Paul's school, was born in the parish of St. 
Antholin, London, in 14G6, and was the eldest son of sir 
Henj^ Colet, knt. twice lord^mayor, who had besides him 
twenty-one children. In 1433 he was sent to Magdalen 
college in Oaford, where he spent seven years in the study 
of logic and philosophy, and took the degrees in arts. He 
ur<)s perfectly acquainted with Cicero's works, and no 
stranger to Plato and Plotinus, whom he read tt^ether, 
that they might illustrate each other* He could, however, 
read them only in the Latin translations; for neither at 
school nor university had he any opportunity of learning 
the Greek, that language being then thought unnecessary, 
and even discouraged. Hence the proverb, ** Cave k Or®- 
cis, ne has baereticus," that ik, Beware of Greek, Jest 
you become an heretic and it is well known, that when 
Linacer, Grocyn, and others, afterwards professed to teach 
it at Oxford, they were opposed by a set of men who 
called themselves Trojans. Cotet, however, was well skilled 
in mathematics; and having thus laid a good foundation of 
learning at home, he travelled abroad for farther improve¬ 
ment; first to France, and then to Italy; and seems to 
have continued in those two countries from 1493 to 1497. 
But before his departure, and indeed when he was of but 
two years standing in the university, he was instituted to 
the rectory of Deuington in Suffolk, to which he was pre¬ 
sented by a relation of liis mother, and which he held to 
the day of his death. This practice of taking livings, while 
thus under age, generally pret^iled in the church of Rome; 
and Colet, being then an acoiytbe, which is one of their 
seven orders, was qualihed for iL He was also presented 
by his own father, Sept 50, 14SJ, to the rectory of Tbyr- 
ning in Huntingdonshire, but he resigned it about the lat¬ 
ter end of L493, probably before he set out on his travels. 

* Alb, Oc. vsl. 11, 
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Being arrived at Paris, he soon becai^e acquainted ivitb 
the learned there^ with the celebrated Bud ecus m parti¬ 
cular; and was afterviards introduced to Erasmus* In 
Italy he contracted a friendship with several eminent per¬ 
sons, especially with his own countrymen, Grocyn, Lina- 
cer, Lilly, and Latimer; who were learning the Greek 
tongue, then but little known in England, under those 
great masters Demetrius, An gel us Poll dan us, Hermolaus 
Barbaras, and Pomponius Sabinus* He took thU oppor¬ 
tunity of improving himself in this language; and having 
devoted iiimself to divinity, he read, while abroad, the 
best of the aniient fadiers, particularly Origen, Cyprian, 
Ambrose, and Jerome, but, it is said, very much under¬ 
valued Hu Augustine. He looked sometimes also into Sco- 
Uis and Aquinas, studied the civil and canon Jaw, made 
himself acquainted with the history and constitution of 
church and state ; and with a view to refinement, not very 
common at that time, did not neglect to read such English 
pueu, and other authors of the belles lettres, as were then 
extant, During his absence fiom England he was made a 
prebendary of York, and installed by proxy upon March 
5, 1494, and was also made canon of St Martin's Le Grand, 
Londoii, and prebendary of Good Easter, in the same 
church. Upon his return in 14^7 he was ordained deacon 
in December, and priest in July following. He had, in-» 
deed, before he entered into orders, great temptations 
from his natural disposition to lay aside study, and give 
himself op to the gaiety of the court, for he was rather 
luxuriously inclined; but he curbed hb passions by great 
temperance and circumspection, and after staying a few 
months with his father and mother at London, retired to 
Oxford. 

Here he read public lectures on St. Paur« epistles, with¬ 
out stipend or reward; which, being a new thing, drew a 
vast crowd of hearers, who admired him greatly* And here 
he strengthened his memorable friendship with Erasmus, 
who came to Oxford in 1497, which remained unshaken 
and inviolable to the day of their deaths. He continiied 
these lectures three years; and in 15DI was admitted to 
proceed in divinity, or to the reading of the sentences. 
In 1502 he became prebendary of Dumesford, in the 
church of Samm, and in Jan. 1504, resigned his prebend 
of Good Easter. Tn the same year he commenced D.'D. 
and in May 1505, was instituted to tfie prebend of Mora 
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in $t. Paurs, London^ The same year and month he was 
made dean of that church, without the least applicaiiou of 
his own; and being raised to this high station, be began 
to reform the deenyed discipline of his cathedral. He in* 
troduced a new practice of preaching himself upon Sun* 
days and great festivals, and called to his assistance other 
learned persons, such as Grocyn, and Sowle, whom he 
appointed to read divinity-lectures. These lectures raised 
in the nation a spirit of inquiry after the holy scriptures, 
which had long been laid aside for the school divinity; and 
eventually prepared for the reformation, which soon after 
ensued. Colet was unquestionably in son^e measure in- 
stniniental inwards it, though he did not live to see k 
elTected; for he expressed a great contempt of religious 
houses, exposed the abuses that prevailed in them, and 
set forth the danger of imposing celibacy on the clergy. 
This way of thinking, together with his free and public 
inunner of communicating his thoughts, whicli were thee 
looked upon as impious and heretical, mocU him obnoxious 
to the clev'gy, and exposed him to persecution from the 
bishop of London, Dr. E'itziames; who>'being a rigid bigot, 
could not bear to have the corruptions in his cltiLrch spoken 
against, and therefore accused him to archbisliop Warham 
as a dangerous man, preferring at the same time some ar^ 
tides against him. But Warham, well knowing the worth 
and integrity of Colet, diamisaed him, without givkig him 
the trouble of putting in any formal answer. I'he bishop, 
however, not satished with that fruitless attempt, endt-s- 
voured afterwards to stir up the king and the court against 
him; nay, we are told in bishop Latieier's sermons, that 
be was not only k) trouble, but would have been burnt, if 
God had not turned the king's heart to the contrary. 

These troilbles and persecutions made him weary of the 
world, so that be began to think of dis[Kismg of his effects^ 
and of retiring. Having therefore a very plentiful estate 
without any near relations (for, numerous as his brethren 
were, he had outlived them dl), he resolved, in the midst 
of life and health, to consecrate the whole property of it 
to some standing and perpetual benefaction* And this he 
performed by funding St. Paul's school, in London, of 
which he appointed WUhaui Lilly hrst master in 1512. He 
ordained, that there should be in this school an high master, 
a surmaster, and a chaplain, who ihoiild teach gratia 153 
children, divided into eight classes; and he endowed It 
You X, D 
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with lands and houses, amounting then to 122f* 4 j, 7|(f. 
per annum, of which endowment he made the company of 
mercers trustees. To further his scheme of retiring, he 
ha lit a convenient and handsome house near Richmond pa-* 
lacc in Surrey, in which he intended to reitde^ but having 
been seized by the sweating sickness twice, and relapsing 
into It a third time, a consumption ensued, which proved 
fatal September 16, 1519, in his fifty-third yean He was 
buried in St Paul’s choir, with an humble monument pre¬ 
pared for him several years before, and only inscribed with 
b)s bare name. Afterwards a nobler was erected to his 
honour by the company of mercers, which was destroyed 
with the cathedral in 1666 ^ but the representation of it 
is preserved in sir William Dugdale’s History of St. 
Paul’s and iu Knight'’s life of tlie dean. On the two 
sides of the bust was this inscription: ''John Colet, doctor 
of divinity^ dean of PauPs, and the only founder of PauL's- 
schooi, departed this life, anno 1519, the son of sir Hen¬ 
ry Colet, knt,. twise mayor of the cyty of London, and 
free of the company and mistery of mercers/* Lower, 
there were other inscriptions in Latin. About 1630, when 
the church was taking down in order to be rebuilt, his 
leaden co^n was found inclosed Jn the wall, about two feet 
and a half above the Hoor. At the top of it was a leaden 
plate fastened, whereon was engraved die dean’s name, 
his dignity, his benefactions, Besides his dignities 

and piefennenta already mentioned, he was rector of the 
fraternity or gild of Jesus in St. Paul’s church, for which 
he procured new statutes ^ and was chaplain and preacher 
in ordinary to Henry Vlll; and, if Erasmus is not mis:> 
taken, one of the privy-council. 

Of hia writings, those wJiich be published himself, or 
which have been published since his deatli, are as follow: 
1.'' Oratio habita i doctore Johanne Colet, decano sancti 
Pauli, ad clerum in convocatione, anno 1511,” This be¬ 
ing hardly to be met with, except in the Bodleian library 
at Oxford, among archbishop Laud’s MSB. was reprinted 
by Knight in his appendist to the life of Colet; where also 
is reprinted an old English translation of it, supposed to 
have been done by the author himself. 2. “ Hudjmenta 
grammatices a Joanne Coleto, decano eccleska sancli Pauli 

* The tVcIeton part of tbi» Bn« old tbe cafs of Hr. Gould, Ihe deputy nr* 
EKiDtiincnt i?*t diioorerfif] in ITS3 Tey(»r sod priucipil rrrf^r. 
aa JiuU eiUtrUf p aad iraf ^lOied autlor 
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Loudin. in mutn scholtc ab tpso in^itttutte commonly 
called “ Paul’s Accidence, 1539/' 8vo* 3. ** The con¬ 
struction of the eight parts of speech, entitled Absolutissi^ 
mus de octo oration is partium constriictione li bell us 
which, with some alterations, and great additions, makes 
up the syntax in Lilly’s grammar, Antwerp, 1530, Svo. 4. 

Daily Devotions : or, the Christianas morning and even* 
ing sacrifice.'* This is said not to be all of his composition. 
5. “ Monition to a godly Life,” 1534, 1563, &;c. 6. £pis- 
tola; ad Krastniim.” Many of them are printed among 
Erasmuses epistles, and some at the end of Knight's Life of 
Colet. There are still remaining in MS. others of hi« 
pieces, enaineratcd in the account of bis Life by Knight, 
it is probable that he bad no intentioti of publishing any 
thing himself; for he had an inaccuracy and incorrectness 
in his way of writing, which was likely to expose him to 
the censtires of critics; and besides, was no perfect master 
of the Greek tongue, without which he thought a man was 
nothing. The pieces above mentioned were found after hid 
death in a very obscure corner of his study, as if he bad 
designed they should lie buried in oblivion; and were writ* 
leu id such a inauEier as if intended to be understood by 
ttobody but hiuiself^ With regard to sermons, he wrote 
btit few ; for he generally preached without notes^ 

The descriptions which are given of his person and cha¬ 
racter are much to his advantage. He was a tall, comely, 
graceful, welbbred man ; and of uncommon learning and 
piety, fn his writings his style was plain and unatfecteii ; 
and for rhetoric he had rather a contempt, than a want of 
it. He could not hear that the standard of good writing 
should be taken from the exact rules of gramuiar; winch, 
he often said, was apt to obstruct a purity of language, 
not to be obtained but by reading the best authors. This 
contempt of grammar, though making him somctioies in¬ 
accurate, and, as we liave observed, laying him open to 
the critics, did not hinder him from aUaining a very mas¬ 
terly style; $o tliat his preaching, though popular, and 
adapted to mean capacities, was agreeal^lc to men of wit 
and learning, and in particular was much admired by sir 
Thomas More. With regard to some.of his notions, he 
was an eminent forerunner of the reformation; and he 
and Erasmus jointly promoted it, not only by pulling down, 
those strong holds of ignorance and corruption, the scho^ 
las tic divinity, and entirely routing both the SeotUta and 
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ThoniUts, wlia tiEul divided the Christian world between 
them, but ulso by discovering theshamefuf abuses of mo* 
Hastenes, and the folly and danger of imposing celibacy 
upon the clergy; to which places he gave little or notliing 
while he lived^ and left nothing when he died* Colet 
thought immorality in a priest more excusable than pride 
and avarice; and was with no sort of men more angry than 
with tliose bishops who, instead shepherds, acted the 
part of wolves, and who, under the pretence of devotions, 
core monies, benedict ions, and indulgenceSf recommended 
themselves to the veneration of the people, while in their 
hearts tiiey were slaves to tiltby lucre. He condemned 
auricular confession; and was content to say mass only 
upon Sundays and great festivals, or at least upon very 
few days besides* He had gathered up several authorities 
from tile ancient fathers against the current tenets and 
customs of the church; and though he did not openly op¬ 
pose tlie established religion, yet he shewed a particular 
kindness and favour to those who disliked the worshiping 
of images* to his moral qualities, he was a man of 
exemplary temperance, and all other virtues : and is so re¬ 
presented by his intimate friend Erases, in an epistle to 
Jodocufl Jonas, where the life, manners, and qualidca- 
tioiis of Colet are professedly described* ^ 

COLJGNI (GAiiPARD ]>£)> second of the name, of an 
ancient family, admiral of France, was boni the l6tliof Fe¬ 
bruary 1516, at Chatllloti-sur-Eoiug* He bore arms from 
his very infancy. He signalized himself under Francis I* at 
the battle of Cerisoles, and under Henry If. who made him 
colon el-general of the French infantry, and afterwards ad¬ 
miral of France, in 1552; favours which he obtained by 
the brilliant ac lions he performed at the battle of Kenti, by 
hia zeal for military discipline, by his victories over the 
Spmuanis, and especially by the defence of St* Quinttn. 
The admiral threw himself into that place, and exhibited 
prodigies of valour; but the town being forced, he waa 
made prisoner of war. After the death of Henry 11. he 
put himself at the head of tfae protestants against the 
Guises, and formed so powerful a party as to threaten ruirf 
to the Romisli religion in France* We are told by a con- 

^ JJfe by Kni^t,'—Cnsiam^i Lifa of, id Thfliiix^ v<t1. Lite of 

Brk.—•'Eiircli’a Tihotaofi, p. 1 lifr <tf Park^rt pi 
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^mporary historian, that the court batl not a n^ore forniida-^ 
bJc enemy, next to Condc^, who had joined with him. The 
laUcr was more ambition b, more enierprisiug, more active. 
Ooligni was of a sedater temper, more cautious, and fitter to 
be the leader of a party; as unfortunate^ indeed, in war ai 
Cozide, but often repairing by his ability what bad seemed 
irreparubfe; more dajtgerous after a defeat, tbatt his enemies 
after a victory; acid moreover adorned with as many virtues 
as such tempestuous thues and the spirit of party would 
allow. He seemed to set no value on his life. Being 
wounded, and his friendB lamenting around him, he said 
to them with incredible constancy, “ Tiie business we fol¬ 
low should make us as familiar with death as with life/* 
7'he first pitcht battle that happened between theprotestants 
and the catholics, was that of Dreux, in 1^62, The ad¬ 
miral fought bravely, lost it, but saved Uie army. I'lie 
duke of Guise having been murdered by treachery, a short 
time afterwards, at the siege of Orleans, lie ivas accused 
of having connived at this base assassination; but he cleared 
himself of the charge by oath, Tlie civil wars ceased for 
some time, but only to recommence with greater fury iu 
1567, Colignl and Condd fought the battle of Sl Donys 
against the constable of Montmorenci, This inrtecisivc 
day was followed by that of Jarnac, in 156!>, fatal to the 
Protestants, Condd having been killed in a shocking inan- 
uer, Coligni had to sustain the whole weight of the party, 
and alone supported that unhappy cause, and was agaiu 
defeated at die aifair of Montcontour, in Poitou, without 
suffering his courage to be shaken for a moment. An ad¬ 
vantageous peace seemed shortly after to term in ate these 
bloody conflicts, m 1571, Coligni appeared at court, 
where he was loaded with caresses, in common with all tlio 
Test of his party. Charles IX. ordered him to be paid a 
hundred thousand francs as a reparation of the losses he 
had sustained, and restored to him his place in tiic council. 
On all hands, however, he ivus esliorted to distrust tlicsc 
perfidious caresses. A captain of the protestants, who ivas 
retiring into the country, came to tsike leave of him; Co- 
' iigni asked him the reason of so sudden a retreat: It b/* 
liaid the soldier, because they shew us too many kind-^ 
nesses here ; 1 had rather escape with the fools, than perish 
vritb such as are over-wise/* A horrid conspiracy soon 
broke out. One Friday the admiral coming to die Lotjvre, 
jvas fired ut by a nius<iuet from a \Yindow, and dangeroudy ^ 
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wounded in the riglit hand and in the left ariUi, by Maure^ 
vert, who had been employed by the duke de Guise, who 
had proposed the scheme tg Charles IX, The king of Na- 
^-arre and the prince of Cond6 complained of this villainous 
act Charles IX. trained to the arts of dissimulation by his 
mother, pretended to be extremely afflicted at the event, 
ordered strict inquiry to be made after the ambor of it, and 
called Coligni by the tender name of lather. This was at 
the very time when he was meditating the approaching 
massacre of the protestauts. The carnage began, as is well 
known, the fl+tli of Auguiit, St. Bartholomew's day, 1573* 
The duke dc Guise, under a strong escort, marched to the 
house of the admiral. A crew of assassins, headed by one 
Besnie, a domestic of die house of Guise, entered sword 
in hand, and found him sitting in an elbow-chair. Young 
said he to their leader in a calm and tranquil manner, 
** thou shoukist have respected my gray hairs: but, do 
what tbou wilt; thou canst only shorten tny Jife by a few 
days.” This miscreant, after having stabbed him in seve¬ 
ral places, threw him out at the window into the court-yard 
of the house, where the duke of Guise stood waiting, 
Coligni fell at the feet of his base and implacable enemy, 
and ^said, according to some writers, as he was just ex¬ 
piring : If at least I had died by the hand of a gentle- 
man, and not by that of a turnspit 1” Besme, having 
trainpled on the corpse, said to his companions; ** A good 
beginning ! let us go and continue our work His body 
was exposed for three days to the fury of the populace, 
and then bung up by the feet on the gallows of Montfaiu 
coil. Montmorenci, his cousin, had it taken down, in order 
to bury it secretly in the chapel of the chateau de Chan- 
tilii. An Italian, having cut olf the head of the admiral, 
carried it to Catherine de MedicU; and this princess 
caused it to be embalmed, and sent it to Rome. Coligni 
was in the habit of keeping a journal, which, after his 
death, was put into the hands of Charles IX» Tn jthis was 
remarked a piece of advice winch lie gave that prince, to 
take care of what he did in assigning the appanage, lest 
by so doing he left them too great an authority* Catherine 
caused this article to be read before the duke of Aleu^ou, 
whom she knew to be alHIcted at the death of the admiral: 
“There is your good friend 1” naid she, “observe the ad- 
vice he gives the king !”*—“ I cannot say,” returned the 
diikcf “ whether he was very fond of me ; but 1 know that 
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sHcii atlvice could have been given only by a man of'stnct 
bclelity to his majesty, and zeaLoua for the good of his 
country.'* Charles IX. thought this journal worth being 
printed; but the marshai de Retz prevailed on him to 
throw it into the dre. We shall eonclude this article with, 
the parallel drawn by the abb£ de Mably of the adniirdi de 
Coligni, and of Francois de Lorraine^ due de Guise. Co* 
ligni was the greatest general of his time; as courageous 
as tbe duke of Guise, but less impetuous, because he had 
always been less successfui He was biter for forming 
grand projects, and more prudent in the particulars of their 
execution. Guise, by a more brilliant courage, wliich 
astonished his enemies, reduced conjunctures the pro-^ 
vinceof his genius, and thus rendered himself in some sort 
master of them. Coligni obeyed them, but like a com- 
matitler superior to them. In the same circumstances 
dinary men would have observed only courage in the con¬ 
duct of the one, and only prudence in that of the otlicr, 

^ though both of them had these two qualities, but variously 
subo^ioated. Guise, more success!u], had fewer oppof' 
tiinities for displaying the resources of bis gt^nius ; his dex^ 
terous ambition, and, like that of Pompey, apparently 
founded on the very interests of the princes it was endea* 
YOU ring to ruin, while it pretended to serve them, was 
supported on the authority of his name till it had acquired 
strength enough to stand by itself. Coligui, Less criminal, 
though he appeared to be more so, openly, like Ciesar, 
declared war upon hU prince and the whole kingdom of 
France^ Guise bad tbe art of conquering, and of profiting 
by tbe victory^ CoUgnv lost four buttles, and was always 
the terror of bis victors, whom lie seemed to have van¬ 
quished. It i$ not easy to say what the former would hare 
been in the disasters that befell Coligni; but we may 
boldly conjecture that the latter would tmve appeared still 
greater, if fortune had favoured him as much. He was 
seen carried in a Litter, and we may add in the very jaws of 
death, to order and conduct the longest and most difilculc 
foarcbes, traversing France in tfic midst of his enemies, 
rendering by his counsels the youthful courage of the 
prince of Navume more formidable, and training him to 
those great qualities which were to make him a good king, 
generous, popular, and capable of managing the afFairs 
of Europe, after having made lam a hero, sagacious, 
terrible, and clement in the conduct of war. The good 
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undereUiKling he kept up between the French and the 
Germans oHiis artny^ whom the interests of reUgion alQiie 
were ineffectual to unite; the prudence with which be eon<* 
trived to draw succours irom Eiiglandf where all was not 
quiet; his art in giving a spur to the tardiness of the 
princes of Germany, who, not having so much genius as 
iiitoself, were more apt to despair of saving the protes* 
tants of France, and deferred to send auxiliaries, who were 
no Longer hastened in their march by the expectation of 
plunder in a country alreaily ravaged ; are master-pieces of 
his policy. Coligni was an honest man. Guise wore the 
mask of a greater number of virtues; hut all were infected 
by his ambitlou. He had all the qualities that win the 
heart of the multitude. CoUgni, more collected in him¬ 
self, was more esteemed by his enemies, and respected hy 
his own people, lie was a lover of order and of his coun^ 
try. Ambition might bear him up, but it never hrst set 
him in motion. Hearty alike in.the cause of protestantism 
and of his country, he was never able, by too great aus-- 
tevlty, to make his doctrine tally with the duties of a sub¬ 
ject. With the qualities of a boro, he was endowed with a 
gentle souh Had he been less of the great man, he would 
have been a fanatic ; he was an apostle and a zealot. His 
life was first published in 1575, Svo, and translated and 
published in English in 1576, by Arthur Golding* There 
is also a life by CourtUz, 1686, i2mo, and one in Uie 
“ Hommes lllustres de France.”^ 

COLIGNI (Hknhietta), countess de la Suze, a French 
poetess, whose works have been printed with those of PeU 
lison and others In 1695, and 1725 in 2 volumes ISino, was 
the daughter of Caspar de CoUgni, the third of that name, 
marshal of France, and colonel-general of infantry. She 
was very early married, in 1643, when she could not be 
more than seventeen, to Thomas Hamilton, earl of Had-* 
dington, according to JVlorerl, but we find no mention of 
this in the Scotch peerage. After hU death she espoused 
the count de la Siize, of an illustrious house in Champaigne. 
But this second match proved unfortunate, owing to die 
furious jealousy of the count her hiisbaiid, whose severities 
Inwards her made her abjure prntestantisoi, and profess the 
catholic faith, which occasioned queen Christina of Sweden 
toeay, '*that she had changed her religion, that she might not 
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Sfe her husband^ neither in this world nor the next.” Tlicir 
untipfithy became so ^eat tiiat the countess at last dis^ 
anmdkd the marriage; and to induce tlm count to accede 
to it, she offered 25,000 crowns, which he accepted., She 
then gave herself up to the study of poetry, and became 
much admired by the geniuses of her time, who made her 
the subject of their eulogiums. Her fort lay in the ele* 
giac strain, and those works of hers which have come dotm 
to us have at least a delicate turn of sentiment* Her other 
poems are songs, madrigals, and odes. The wits of her 
time gave her the majesty of Juno with hlinerva's wit and 
Venus’s beauty in some verses, attributed to Boubourst 
but her character in other respects appears not to have 
been of tlm most correct kind* She died at Paris, March 
10, 1G73.1 

COLLADO (Di:^oo), a Spanish Dominican of the six* 
teenth century, went as a missionary to Japan in 1621, but 
bis endeavours being obstructed, he made a second at* 
tempt in 1635, which was also unsuccessful, and he was 
recalled by the king to Spain: in his voyage home he was 
shipwrecked, and lost his life at Manilla in 1638, leaving 
.hehintl him many works; of these the principal are, a 

J.iponese Graininar and Dictionary in Latin A con- 
tiitimion of Hyacinth OrfancU Hist, Ecclesia&tica Japon, 

“ Dicljonarium Linguae Sinensis, cum expiicatione Latitia 
et Hlspauica, charactere Sinensi et [,atluo*” ’ 

COLLAERT (Adrian), an engraver and print-seller of 
Antwerp, of the sixteenth century, is said to have received 
the fiixt instructions in his art, in the place of his nativity; 
alter which he repaired to Italy to complete his studies. 
He contributed not a little, by his assiduity, and the faci* 
lity of his graver, to the numberless sets of prints of sacred 
stories, huntings, landscapes, dowers, 5sh, Jcc. with which 
the states of Germany and Flundm were at that time inun¬ 
dated. Many of these are apparently from his own de* 
aigim, and others from Martin de Vos, I'heodorc Bernard, 
P. Breughel} John Stradanus, Hans Bol, and other masters. 
His style of engraving » at the same time masterly and 
neat, and his knowledge of drawing appears to have been 
coiisidefable; but his prints partake of the defects of his 
contemporaries, his masses of light and iihade bein^too 
much scattered} and too equally poweiTul, The following 

> Vki. HiiWMortri.—Bio*. Qilllfa. » Moreri--.Dict, 
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are amongst bis numerous performances. I'he Life of 
Christ in 36 smaU prints." The twelve months, small 
circles from H. BoL" The women of Israel chanting 
the psalm of praise, after the destruction of the Egyptians 
in the Red Sea." This artist flourished according to Strutt 
and Heinecken about 1330—1550* His son, Hans or 
John, was an excellent draughtsman and engraver. He 
studied some time in Home, and afterwards settled in hb 
native place, Antwerp, where he assisted his father in most 
of his great works; and afterwards published a prodigious 
number of prints of bis own, nowise inferior to those of 
Adrian. The works attributed by some to one Herman 
Coblent, are, by Heinecken, supposed to be by this master. 
His prints, according to Strutt, are dated from 1555 to 
1622, so that be must have lived to a great age. VVe shall 
only notice the following amongst his numerous perform- 
ancesi: “The Life of St. Francis in 16 prints lengthways, 
surrounded by grotesque borders." “ Time and Truth,*’ a 
small upright print beautifully engraved, from J. Stradanus; 
“ The Last Judgment,*’ a large print, encompassed with 
small stories of the life of Christ. M. Heinecken mentions 
a print by an artist, who signs Mmself William Collaert,. 
and supposes him the son of John Collaert.^ 

COLLANGE (GABJitELDE), born at Tours in Auvergne, 
in 1524, was valet-de-chambre to Charles IX, Though a 
true catholic, he was taken for a pmtestant, and assassi¬ 
nated as such in the massacre of St. Bartholomew in 1572. 


He translated and augmented the polygrupby and the ca¬ 
balistic writing of Trithemius, Paris, 1561, in 4to, which a 
Prison, uatned Dominique de Hottinga, published under 
bis own name, without making any mention either of Tri-» 
themius or of Collange, at Enabdcn, 1620, 4to. Col- 
lange had also some skill in the mathematics and In cosmo¬ 
graphy, and Left a great many learned manuscripts de¬ 
scribe ill our authorities.' 

COLLE (Charles), secretary and reader to the duke 
of Orleans, was bom at Paris in 1709, and died in the same 


city Nov. 2, 1783, at the age of 75. lu hU character were 
united a singular disposition to gaiety, and an uncommon 
degree of sensibility; the death of a beloved wife accei- 
lerated his own. Without adecting the qualities of bene* 
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ficetice and humanity, he was humane and beneBcent 
Having a propensity to the drama from hia infatmy, he 
cultivated it willi success. His Partie-de-Chasse de 
Henri IV.** (from which our ** Miller of Mansfield*' is 
taken) eschibits a very faithful picture of that good king. 
His comedy of Dupuis and Desronais,** in the manner of 
Terence, may perhaps be destitute of the vis comica ; but 
the sentiments are just, the characterft well supported, and 
the situations pathetic. Another comedy, entitled Truth 
in witie, or the Disasters^ of Gallantry/* has mure of su^ 
tire and broad humour. There are several more pieces of 
his, in which he paints, with no less liveliness than truth, 
the manners of his time; but his pencil is frequently as 
licentious as those manners. His talent at song-writing 
procured him the appeUation of the Anacreon of the age, 
but here too he was deficient in delicacy. Hia song on 
the capture of Portmahon was the means of procuring him 
a pension from the court of 600 livres, perhaps the first 
favour of tlie kind ever bestowed. He was one of the last 
survivers of a society of wits who met under the name of 
the Caveau, and is in as much honourable remembrance 
as the Kit-Kat chib in London, This assembly, says a journal* 
ist, was of as much consequence to literature as an aca~ 
demy. Colle frequently used to regret those good old 
times, when this constellation of wits were wont to meet 
together, ns men of letters, free and independent. The 
works of this writer are collected in 3 volumes, I2mn, 
under the title of “ Theatre de Society,'* Coll^ was a 
cousin of the poet Regnard, whom he likewise resembled 
in his originality of genius.' 

COLLET (Peter), a voUminous French divine, was a 
native of Ternay in Vendomois, doctor of divinity, and 
priest of the mission of St Lazare. He was born Sept. 6, 
16D:5, and died at Paris Oct 6, 1770, at the seminary des 
Eons Knfans, where he resided. M, Collet published “ A 
System of Moral Theology,” 15 tom, which make 17 vois. 
8vo, in Latin, because tom. 1, and tom. 13, are divided 
cacli into two, 1744 et seqq. An abridgment of this work, 
5 vols. 12mo; a scholastic work in 2 vols,, ** Tr. des Ois- 
peuses/* 3 vols,; ‘‘Tr. des Saints Mysteres/* 3 vols.; “Tf- 
des IndnlgeuceSj et du Jubild,” 2 vols. 12jiio; and some 
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bools of devotiojij which are very superficial; Sermons,’* 
2 \h[s. 12mOj an abridgment of Pontas, 2 vob* 4to, ‘ ' 

COLLET (Phflibert), a learned advocate of pariia* 
meut of Domhes, was born February 15,1643, at Chatibn* 
les-Dombes, where he died March St, 1718, aged seventy-* 
six. He left “ Trattd des Exconiinunicalions," 168!), 
ISmoj “ Tr. de l*Usiire/’ 1690, Svo; Notes on thd cus* 
tom of Bres^ie, 1698, fo). and several other works contain¬ 
ing singular sentitnents, ^ore free than his ctiurch per¬ 
mitted. * 

COLLETET (William), one of the members of the 
French academy, was born at Paris in 1598, and died tti 
the same city February 10, 1659, aged sixty-one, leaving 
scarcely enough to bury him. Cardinal Richelieu ap¬ 
pointed him one of the five authors whom he selected to 
write for the theatre. Collctet alone composed Cymiude,” 
and had a part in the two comedies, the Blindnian of 
Smyrna,** and the Tuilleries,*’ Reading t!ie monologue 
in this latter piece to the cardinal, he was so struck with 
six bad lines in it, that he made him a present of 600 
livres ; saying at the same lime, tliat this was only for the 
six verses, which he fotmd so beanufuJ, that die king was 
not rich enough to recompense him for the rest, tiow- 
ever, to shew hU right as a patron, and at the same time 
his judgment as a connoiascur, he insisted on the altera¬ 
tion of one word for another. Colletet refused to comply 
with his criticism; and, not content with defending hl« 
verse to the cardinars f.ice, on returning home he wrote to 
him oil the subject. The cardinal had just read his letter, 
when some courtiers came to complintent him on the suc¬ 
cess of the king's arms, adding, that nothing could with¬ 
stand liUeminence!—You are much mistaken,**answered 
he smiling \ ** for even at Paris 1 meet with persons who 
withstand me.** They asked who these insoleni persons 
could he ? “ It is Colletet,** replied he ; “ for, after having 
contended with me yesterday about a word, he will not 
yet submit, as you may see here by this long letter he 
has been writing to me.** This obstinacy, however, 
did not so far irritate the minister as to deprive the poet 
of his patronage. Colletet bad alsd other benefactors. 
Hariay, archbishop of Paris, gave him a handsome reward. 
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for his hymn on the immajcutat^ conception; hy sending 
him an Apollo of solid silver.—Colletet took for his se¬ 
cond wifej Oaudine his maid servant; andj in order to 
justify his choice, published oocasionalty pieces of poetry 
in her name; but, this little artifice being presently dis¬ 
covered, both the supposititious Sappho, and the iuspirer 
of her tays,^ became the objects of continual satire* This 
marriage, in addition to two subsequent ones, to the tosses 
he suflered in the civil wars, and to his turn for dissipa¬ 
tion, reduced him to the eatreme of poverty. His works 
appeared in 1653, in 12mci. ^ 

COLLIER {JKtiEMV}, an eminent English divine, was 
born at Stow Qui in Cambridgeshire, Sept 123, iC50. Hk 
father Jeremy Collier was a divine and a considerable lin¬ 
guist ; and some time master of the free-schoot at ]pswic)j» 
in Suifolk, He was educated umler hU father at Ipswich, 
whence he was sent to CambridgOj and admitted a punr 
scholar of Caius coUege under the tuition of John Elly!:, 
in April 16C9* He took the degree of B. A* in 1673, and 
that of M. A. in 167C ; being ordained deacon the same 
year by Gunning, bishop of Ely, and priest the year after 
by Compton bishop of London. He ofRclatcd for sonie 
time at the countess dowager of Dorset^s at Knowle in 
Kent, whence he removed to a small rectory at Amploir 
near St. Edmund's Bury in Suffolk, to which he was pre- 
scLited by James Calthorpe, esq. in 1679, After he had 
held this benehce six years, he resigned it, came to Lon¬ 
don in 1665, and was some little time after made lec¬ 
turer of Gray^s Inn. But the revolution coming on, thg 
public exercise of his function became impracticable. 

Collier, Jiowever, was of too active a spirit to remain 
supine, and therefore began the attack upon the revolution: 
for his pamphlet is said to have been the hrst written on 
that side the question after the prince of Orangers arrival, 
with a piece entitled ** The Desertion discussed in a letter 
to a country gentleman, i66S,'' 4to. This was written in 
answer to a pamphlet of Dr, Gilbert Bor net, afterwards 
bishop of Salisbury, called « An Enquiry into the present 
State of Affair^ wherein king James is treated as a 
^eserter from hii crown; and it gave such offence, that, 
after the government was settled, Collier was sent to New¬ 
gate, where he continued a close prisoueirfor some monthsi 
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but at length dUcHarged without being brought to a 
trial. He afterwards published the following pieces: 1. 
A translation of the 9tbf tOth, lltb^ and 12tli books of 
Sleidan^s Comnientariei, 4-to. 2, ** Vindiciee juris 

regii, or remarks upon a paper entitled An Enquiry into 
the measures of submission to the Supreme Authorityi" 
1689, 4to. The author of this inquiry was also Dr. Bur¬ 
net. 3. ** A ni mad versions upon the modern explanation 
of 2 Hen. VlL chap. i. ora king de faeto,*’ 1689, 4to. 4, 
** A Caution against Inconsistency^ or the connection be¬ 
tween praying and swearing, in relation to the Civil Pow¬ 
ers,’^ 1690, 4to. This dUtourse is a dissuasive from join¬ 
ing in public assemblies. 5, A Dialogue concerning the 
Times, between Philobclgus and Sempronius, 1690, 4to : 
to tlie right honourable the lords, and to the gentlemen 
convened at Westminster, Oct*^ 1690/* This is a petition 
for an inquiry into the birth of the prince of Wales, and 
printed upon a half sheet 6, Dr. Sherlock's Case of 
Allegiance considered, with some remarks upon his Vin^ 
dication,1691, 4to* 7. ** A Imef essay concerning tlie 
independency of Church Power,” 1692, 4to. Ibe design 
of this essay is to prove the public assemblies guilty of 
schism, upon account of their being held under such 
bishops as had assumed, or owned such as had assumed, 
the sees of those who were deprived for not taking the 
oaths of the new government. 

I'hus did Collier, by such ways and means as were in 
his power, continue to oppose with great vigour and spirit 
the revolution and all its abettors: and thus he became 
obnoxious to tlie men in power, who only waited for an 
occaiiion to seize him. That occasion at length came ; for 
information being given to the earl of Nottingham, then 
secretary of state, that CoUier, with one Newton, atjothcr 
nonjuriiig clergyman, was gone to Romney marsh, with a 
view of sending to, or receiving intelligence from the other 
side of the water, messengers were sent to apprehend 
them. They were brought to London, and, after a short 
examination by the earl, committed to the Gate*house. 
This was in the latter end of 1692, but as no evidence of 
their being concerned in any such design could be founds 
they were admitted to bail, and released. Newton, as far 
as appears, availed himself of this; but Collier refused to 
rematu upon bail, because he conceived that an acknow¬ 
ledgment of the jurisdiction of the court in which the bail 
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was taken» and consequently of tlie power from whence 
the authority of the court was derived, and therefore sur¬ 
rendered in diaeharge of his bail before chief justice Holt, 
and was committed to the king's-bench prison. He was 
released again at the intercession of fiiends, in a reiy 
few days; but still attempted to support his priuciples and 
justify his conduct by the following pieces, of which, it b 
said, there were only bve copies printed: S. ^^Theca$e 
of giving Bail to a pretended authority examined, dated 
from the King^s-bench, Nov, 33, 16^3,’* with a preface, 
dated Dec. 16£j3; and, 9. A Letter to sir John Holt," 
dated Nov. 30, 1693; and also, 10, **A Heply to some 
Remarks upon the case of giving bail, &c. dated April, 
1693/’ He wrote soon after this, IL “A Persuasive to 
cousidcratioM, tendered to the Royalists, particularly those 
of the Church of England,*’ 1693, 4to, It was afterward* 
reprinted in Svo, together with his vindication of it, against 
a piece entitled ** The Layman’s Apology*” He wrote 
also, 13. Remarks upon the L.oudon Gazette, relating 
to the Streights’ Fleet, and the Battle of Landen in Fbu* 
ders,” 1693, 4to* 

We hear no more of Collier till 1696; and then we find 
him acting a very extraordinary part, in regard to sir John 
Friend and sir Wilham Perkins, who were convicted of 
being concerned iu the assassination plot. Collier, with 
Cook and Snatt, two clergymen of his own way of think¬ 
ing, attended those unhappy persons at the place of their 
execution, upon April 3; where Collier solemnly absolved 
the former, as Cook did tbe latter, and all three joined m 
the iuiposttion of hands upon them both. This, as might 
well be expected, was looked upon as an high insuk on 
the civil and ecclesutsdcal government; for which reason 
there was a declaration, signed by the two srchbishop* 
and the bishops of Loudon, Durham, Winchester, Coven* 
try and Litchheld, Rochester, Herefordp Norwich, Pc' 
ter borough, Gloucester, Chichester, and, St. Asaph, in which 
they signified tbeir abhorrence of this scandalous, irregular, 
schismetic, and seditious proceeding. This Dedaration/-^ 
which may be seen in the Appendix to the third voi. of thte 
State Tracts in the Utne cf king Williann, dtd not only 
bring upon them ecclesiastical censure ; they were prose¬ 
cuted also in the secular courts, as enemies to ihe govemJ- 
menv* In consequence of this Cook and Snatt were com¬ 
mitted to Newgate, but afterwards released withouCbeiiig 
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brought to a trial; but Collier having atill his old scriiplft 
about putting in bail, and absconding^ was ouLlawed| and 
no conunucci to the time of his death. He did not fail, 
however, to have recourse to Ids peti as usual, in order to 
justify his conduct upon this occasion; and therefore puh- 
Jishedf 13. A Defence of the Absolution given to sir Wil¬ 
liam Pei'kiLis at the place of execution; with a farther viu^ 
dication thereof, occasioned by a paper entitled, A De- 
cl.'iratLon of the sense of the archbishops and bishops, &c* 
tlie first dated April 1696, the other April 21, 1696;** 
to which is added, ** A Postscript in relation to a paper 
called An Answer to his Detejice> &c* dated April 25,'* 
Alsu, *^A Reply to the Absolution of a Penitent according 
to the directions of the church of England, &c.’* dated 
May 20, 1696; aiul “An Answer to the An Itn ad versions 
on tivo pamphlets lately published by Mr. Collier, 
dated July t, 1696, 4to. 

When this affair was over. Collier employed himself in 
reviewing and 6mshing several miscellaneous pieces, which 
he published under the title of ^ Essays upon several Mo¬ 
ral Subjects.*' They consist of 3 vols, Svo; the lirst of 
which was printed in 1697, and its success encouraged the 
author to publish a second in 1703, and a third in 1709* 
These were written with such a mixture of learning and 
wit, and iti a style so easy and flowing, that notwitlistand* 
ing the prejudice of party, which ran strong against him, 
they were in general well received, and have passed through 
many edit tons since. In 169S he entered on his celebrated 
attempt to reform the stage, by publishing his “ Short 
View of tJie immarality and profaueness of the EtigHsh 
Stage, together with the sense of antiquity upon this ar¬ 
gument,** ttvo. This engaged him in a controversy witli 
the wits; and Congreve and Vanbrugh, whom, with many 
others, he had taken to task very severely, appeared openly 
against him* The pieces he wrote in this conflict, besides 
the first sJ ready mentioned, were, 2^ “ A Defence of the 
Short View, b^ng a reply to Mr* Congreve’s amendments, 
Ac. and to the vindication of the author of the Relapse,” 
1699, 8vo* 3* “ A Second Defence of the Short View^ 
'being a reply to a book entitled The ancient and moderii 
Stages surveyed, J7O0, Svo; the book here replied 
to was written by Mr. Drake, 4. ** Mr. CoUier's dissuasive 
from the Play-house; in a letter to a person of quality^ 
ocoasioued by the late calamity of the tempesV' 
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5* ** A farther Vindication of the Short Viewj itc. in which 
the ohjecticns of a late book, entitled A Defence of Plays, 
arc considered/^ I708j Svc* “The Defence of Plays’' 
has Dr. Filmer for its author. In this controversy with the 
stage, CoHiar exerted himself to th^ utmost advantage; 
and shewed that a clergyman might have wit as wall as 
learning and reason on his aide. It is remarkable, that his 
labours here were attended with success, and actually pro** 
duced repentance and amendmatit ^ for it is allowed on all 
hands, that the decorum which has been for the most part 
obser ved by the later writers of dramatic poetry, is entirely 
owing to the animadversions of Collier. What Drydeti 
said upon this occasion in the preface to his Fables does 
much credit to bis candour and good sense. “ I shall say 
the less of Mn Collier, because in many things he Im 
taxed me justly; and I have pleaded guilty to all thoughts 
and expressions of mine which can be truly arraigned of 
obscenity, profkneness, or irnmorality, and retract them. 
If he be my enemy, let him triumph ; if he be my friend, as 
1 have given him no personal occasion to be otlierwise, he 
will be glad of my repentance. It bi^comes me not to draw 
my pen in the defence of a bad cause, when 1 have so often 
drawn it for a good one/’ Jf Congreve andVanbiugb had 
taken the same method witbDryden, and made an ingenuous 
confession of their faults, they would Itavc retired with a 
better grace than they did: for it is certain that, with all 
the wit which they have shewn in their respective vindica¬ 
tions, they make but a very indifferent figure. “ Congreve 
and Vanbrugh, says Dr. Johnson, attempted answers. Com'* 
greve, a very young man, elated with success, and im¬ 
patient of censure, assumed an air of confidence and se¬ 
curity, His chief artifice of concioversy is to retort upon 
his adversary his own words: he ia very angry, and hoping 
to conquer Collier with his own weapons, allows himself 
in the use of every term of contumely and contempt: but 
he has the award without the arm of Scanderbeg; he has 
his antagonist's coarseness, but not his strengtii. Collier 
replied; for contest was his delight: he was not to be 
frighted from his purpose, or his prey. The cause of Con*^ 
greve was not tenable : whatever glosses he might use for- 
the defence or palliation of single passages, the general te- 
nouraiid tendency of his plays must always lie condemned. 
It is acknowledged, with universal conviction, that the pe¬ 
rusal of his works will make no man better ; and that^theU 
VoL. X, E . 
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ultimate cfTect is to represent pleasure in alliance M^Ltli ticCj 
Rud to relax those obligations by which life ought to be 
regulated. The stage found other advocatesj and the 
dispute was protracted througU ten years: but at last co¬ 
medy grew more modest, and CoiJiei lived to see tlie re^ 
ward of liis labour in the rcformatjoii of the theatre.^’ 

The next thing Collier utidertook was a work of consi¬ 
derable iIndustry, that of translating MorcriV great ‘‘ His¬ 
torical, geographical^ genealogical, and poetical Diction¬ 
ary.’^ I’hc two first volumes were printed in 1701, the 
third, under the title of a “ Supplement,'’ in 1705, and the 
fourth, which is called An Appendix,” in 172U This 
was a work of great utility at the time it was published. It 
was the first of us kind in the English language, and many 
articles of biography in the Appendices may yet be con¬ 
sulted with advantage, as containing particulars which are 
not to be found elsewhere. About 1701, he published 
also, An Englisti translation of Antoninus’s Meditations, 
&c. to which is added, the Mythological Picture of Cebes, 
&c.” In the reign of queen Anne, some overtures were 
made to engage him u> a compliance, and he was promised 
prefcnnoiit, ii‘ lie would acknowledge and submit to die 
government^ bnt as he became a nonjnror upon a prin¬ 
ciple of conscience, he could not be prevailed npnn to 
listen to atiy teruiii. Afterwards he published, in 2 vols. 
folio, “An Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain, chiefly 
of England, from the first planting of Christianity, to the 
end of the reign of Charles If. with a brief account of the 
aihijrs of religion in Ireland, collected from the best an¬ 
cient historians, councils, and records^” The first vulunie, 
which comes down to Henry VIL was published in 17043, 

■ the second in 1714^ This history, which eoutaius, besides 
a relation of facts, many curious dlscoiiVses upon ecclc- 
aiaatical and religious subjects, was censured by bishop 
Burnet, bishop Njcolson, anti doctor Kentiet, afterwaftb 
bishop of Peterborough; bnt wus defended by Collier in 
two pieces. The Urst was entitled “An Answer to sonit^ 

■exceptions in bishop Burnet’s third part of the History ol 
the Reformation, he. against Mr. CollLer''s ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory; together with a reply to some remarks hi bishop Nicol- 

■ son’s English Historical Library, &c. upon the same sub- 
jeet, 1715;’’ the second, “Some Remarks on Dr. Ken * 
net’s second and third Letters; wherein his misrepresenta* 
tioas of Mr. Collier’s Ecclesiastical History are laid open, 
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anil hb calumnies tlisproveti, 1717,” Collier’s [jrejtuliceSj 
however, in favour of tlie popish estahlislimeiit, aiul against 
tfie reformers, render it necessary to read this work with 
iiiLicli caution : on die other hand, we cannot but obsen'e, 
to Collier’s credit, an instance of his great impardality iti 
the second volume of his history; ivlndi is, that in discuL 
paling the presbyterians from the imputation of their being 
consiMiling to the murder of Charles L he has shewn, that 
as tliey only had it in their power to protest, so they did 
proiest against that bloody act, both before and after it was 
eommitteiL 

ill 17 l3, Collier, as is confidently related, was toiisc* 
crated a bishop by Dr. George Hickes, who liad himself 
been consecrated siidVagan of 'fhetford by the deprived 
bishops of Norwich, Ely, and Pecerborqugli, Feb, 23, 1(194* 
As he grew in years, his health became impaired by frequent 
attacks of the stone, to which his setlciitary life probably 
contributed : so that be piiblisUcd nothing more but a vo¬ 
lume of practical Discourses” in 1725, and an addilional 
sermon “ upon God not the origin of Kvtl,” in 1726, Be¬ 
sides what has been mentioned, he wrote some prefaces 
to other men’s works ; and published also an advertise¬ 
ment against bishop Burnet’s History of his own Times 
this was printed on a slip of paper, and dispersed in all 
the colVoe-Uouaes in^lT^ t, and isu> be seen in the “ Even¬ 
ing-post, No. 2254.’^ lift died of the stone, April 26,1726, 
aged seventy-six ; and was interred three days after in the 
church^yard of St, Fancras near London. He was a very 
ingenious, ieanied, moral, and religious man; and though 
still in his opinions, is said to have had nothing stilfor 
pedantic in his behaviour, but fi great deal of life, spirit, 
and iuuoccut freedom* Jt ought never to be forgot, that 
Collier was a man of strict principle, and great sincerity, 
for lo that he sacrificed all the most flattering prospects 
that could have been presented to him, and died at an 
advanced age in the profession and belief in which he had 
lived* Ho will long be remembered as tlic reformer of tlic 
Ktage, an attempt which he made, and in wbicli he was 
successful, single-handed, against a confederacy of dra¬ 
matic talents the most brilliant that ever appeared on tlie 
British stage* His reputation as a man of letters wafi 
confined to liis own country : for the harned father Co'^>r- 
bcville, who trau‘''4.tLed hitu French “The Hero of Bal¬ 
thazar Gratian,” in his preface to that work, :pcaks in 
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high terms of his Miscelkneom Essays;'’ which^ lie 
says, set him upon a level wiih Montaigne, St. Evremond, 
La Bruyere, The same person translated into French 
hiS “ Short View of the English Stage where he speaka 
of him again in strong expressiotis of adfuiratiun and 
esteem. * 

COLLINGS (JojiN), an eminent nonconformist divine, 
and a voluminous writer, was born at Bo^cstead, in Essex, 
in 1623, and educated at Emanuel college, Cambridge, 
where he took his degrees, probably during the usurpation, 
as we find him D. D, at the restoration. He bad the living 
of St. Stephen's Norwich, from which he was ejected for 
non-conformity in 1662. His epitaph says he discharged 
the work of the ministiy in tliat city for forty*four years, 
which is impossible, unless he continued to preach as a 
dissenter after his ejection. He was one of the commis'^ 
SLonerii at the Savoy conference in the reign of Charles II. 
He particularly excelled as a textuary and critic. He wan 
a man of various learning, and much esteemed for Ids 
great industry, humanity, and exettipJary life. He wrote 
many books of coniroversy and practical divinity, the most 
singular of which is his Weaver’s Pocket*-book, or Weav¬ 
ing spiritualized,’' Svo. This book was particularly adapted 
to the place of his residence, which had been long famous 
for the nianufactiire of silks. Granger remarks that Mr, 
Boyle, in bis Occasional RGdectiutis on several subjects,” 
published in IG65, seems to have led the way to spiri¬ 
tualizing the common objects, business, and occurrences 
of life. This w'as much practised by Mr. Flavel, and by 
Mr. Hcfvey; it is generally a very popular method of 
conveying religious seniiments, although it is apt to de¬ 
generate into vulgar hinjillarity ; but we know not if the 
practice may not be traced to bjsiiop Hall, who published 
hi$ Occasional MeditauuTts” in ibliS. Calamy has given 
a very long list of Dr, Coiling^’* publications, to which we 
refer. In Poole’s Annotatioiis on the Bible" he wrooe 
those on the last six chapters of Isaiah, the whole of Jere- 
miali, Lamentations, the four Evangelists, the epistles to 
the Corikiihians, Galatians, Timothy and Philemon, and 
tlie Revdatioas. He died at Norwich Jan. i7, 1690.^ 
COLLINGWOOD (Cr/niEEiiT, Lord), a brave and 
excellent English admiral, the son of Cuthbert Cplliiig- 
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wood, of Newcastle upon Tyne, merchant (who died in 
1775) and of Milcha, daughter and coheir of Reginald 
Dobi^on, of Barwess, in Westmoreland, esq, {who died in 
178ii) was born at Newcastle, Sept. 26, 1748. After be-* 
ing educated under the care of the rev. Mr. Mobes, along 
with tjie present lord chancellor Hldon, be entered into the 
naval service in 176t, under the protection and patronage 
of his maternal uncle, capt, (afterwards admiral) Bruiih-* 
Waite, and with him be served for some years. In 17G6 
we hnd lain a midshipman in the Gibraltar, and from 1767 
to 1772, master's mate iti the Liverpool, when he was 
taken into the Lenox, under capt (now admiral) Koddacn, 
by whom he was recommended to vice-admiral Graves, 
and afterwartSs to vice-admiral sir Peter Parker^ In Fek 
1774, he went in the Preston, tinder the command of vice- 
admiral Graves, to America, and the following year was 
promoted to the rank of fourth lieutenant in tlie Somerset, 
on the day of the battle at Bunker's Hill, where Jie was sent 
with a party of seamen to supply the army with what was 
necessary in that line of service,' The vice-admiral being 
recalled, and succeeded upon tliat station by vice-admiral 
Shiiidhain, sailed for Fugland or* the 1st of February, 1776- 
Jn the same year lieutenant Collingwood was sent to Ja^ 
uiaica in the Hornet sloop, and soon after the Lowestoffe 
came to the same station, of which lord Nelson was at that 
time second lieutenant, aud with whom he bad been before 
in habits of great friendship. liis friend Nelson had en¬ 
tered the service some years later than himself, but was 
made lieutenant in the Lowestoffc, captain Locker, in 1777. 
Here their friendship xvas renewed ; and upon the arrival 
of vice-admiral sir Peter Parker to take the command upon 
that station, they fonntl in him a common patron, who, 
while his country was receiving the benefit of his own ser¬ 
vices, was laying tlie foundation for those future benefits 
which were to be derived from such promising objectss of 
patronage and protection : and here began that succea.siou 
of fortune which seems to havecoiiilnued to the last ^ when 
he, whom the subject of our present memoir had so often 
succeeded in the early stages of his promotion, resigned 
the command of his victorious fleet into the hands of a 
well-tried friend, whom he knew to be a fit successor hi 
this last and triurripbant stage of his glory, as he had been 
before in the earlier stages of bis fortune. For it is de* 
sendng of remark, that whenever the one got a iftep in 
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raiilv, the otlier succeetled to the statton which his fiicnd 
had left; first in ilio LowcstnfTc^ in whicli^ upon the pro- 
itietiou of lieutenant Nelson Jiito the culmirtii’s own s^hip, 
the Bristol, lieutenantColiingwood succeeded lo the Lowes- 
toiFe; and wlien the former was advanced in ITTS, from 
the Badj^er to the rank of ]>ost: captain in tht' Hinchin- 
brookCf the Utter was nuido itiasior and commander in the 
Badger; and again upon his promotion to a larger ship, 
Ciipt. Colling wood was made po,',t in the Him hinbrookc. 

In this ship capr. Colhngw'ood was employed ii> the 
■spring of 17 ^ 0 , upon an t^zpodilion to the Spanish main, 
which, from tho utiwholesoincncss of the climate, proved 
liiial to moKt of his ship^ company. In Angnst 17SO he 
qinttod this statton, und in the following Deceitiher 
ap]minted to the command of the Pelican lA' gnus; but 
on the 1st of August ITSl, in the hurricairc so fatal to tlie 
West India idands, she was wrecked upon the Movant 
Quay; but tlie captain and crew [lappily got on shore. 
He was nejkt appointed to the cunimand of ti^c Sampson, of 
<14-guns, in which ship he served to the p^ ate of 17^3, 
wlnm siie was paid off, and he was appointed to tlio Me¬ 
diator, and sent to the West Indies, upon whicli station he 
remained until the latter cud of I7a(i* Upon his return to 
England, wdien the ship vvas paid off, he visited his native 
country, and retnuined there until 1790, when on the ex¬ 
pected rupture w'iih Spain, on account of the sciaiiire of 
our ships at Nooika Sound, lie was appointed to ilic Mer¬ 
maid of'rj guns, under the command of admiral Gornish, 
m the West Indies^ hut the dispute with Spain being afl- 
jnsted without hostilities, lie once more returned to his 
native country, where in June 1791 he married Surah, the 
eidci^L of the two daughters of John; Erasmus Blackett, esq. 
oi ■'^evvcastic, by whom he left issue two dangbters* 

Gn the breaking out of the war with Erance in 179i, he 
was called to the command of the Brinrc, rear-admiral 
Bowy er\s fiag-ship, with svhom he served in this ship, and 
afterwards in the BarHcur, nniil the engagement of June 1, 
1794. In this action lie distinguished hlinseif with great 
bravery, mid the ship winch he conmianded is known to have 
liad its full share in the glury of the day; though it has been 
the subject of conversation withtlie public, and was probably 
the source of some puiiiful feelingi at the moment in the 
captain's owti mind, that no notice was taken of his ser-^ 
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vices upon tVis occasion, nor his name once mentioned in 
the official dispaicli^s of lord Howe to the admiralty. 

Uear-adinirat Bowyer^s in consei^nence of bis bo* 
nourabie wound in this day’s action, no longer tiyiikg on 
board tlie BarHeirr, captain Collingwood was appointed to 
the command of the Hector, on the 7th of August, I7£?4, 
and ai'terwHfds to tlic lixcellent, in which be was employed 
ill the blockade of Toulon, and in this ship he had the ho¬ 
nour to acquire fresh laurels iik the Urilliant victory od‘the 
Cape of 8t. Vincent’s, on the 14th of Tebruaiy, 1737. In 
this day’s most niemorablc cn^^agement, the Excellent took 
a dtsLiuguislicd part, and so well did Nelson know his va¬ 
lue, that win'll the ship which captain Collingwood cotn« 
itianded was sent to re in farce this squadron, he exclaimed 
with great joy and coniidence in the taleuU and bravery of 
her captain, Sec here conics the Excellent, which is as 
goad as two added to our number**’ And the support 
which he in particular this day received from this ship, he 
gratefully* atknawlcJgeJ in the following laconic note of 
liianks: 

** Dear Col ling wood ! A friend in need is a friend in* 
decd^” 

It did not fall to his lot to have any sh^^re in the snbse-* 
quent hattie of the Nile, nor had he the good ^fortune to 
be placed in a station wlierc any further opportunity was 
allbrded to display his talents during the remainder of the 
war. He continued ;u the command of the Excellent, 
under the Hag of lord St. Vincent, till January 1793, when 
his sldp was paid oft': and ou the 14th of February*, in the 
same year, on the pmmotion of Hag officers, he was raised 
to the rank of rear*admiral of the white; and on the 12th 
of May following, hoisted hja flag on board the Triumpli, 
one of the ships under the command of lord Bridport on 
the Channel station. In the month of June 1800 he shifted 
his flag to the BarHeur, on the same station; and in 1801 
was promoted to the rank of rear-admiral of the red, in 
which ship, and upon the same service, he continued to 
the end of the war, svithout any opportunity of doing more 
than effectually blockading the enemy's fleet in their owu 
ports, while they were proudly vaunting of their prepara¬ 
tions for invading us: a service not less important to the 
honour, the intere^st, anct the security of the nation, thsn 
those more brilliant achievements which dazale the public 
eye* 
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On the rtf’CQmtaencement of hosttUtiea, howeTer, ad¬ 
miral CoilingwcK>d was again called into serTice, and on 
the promotion of admirals on the 23d of April, ]f)04, wai 
made vice-admiral of the blue, and resumed his former 
station off Brest* The close blockade which admiral Corn¬ 
wallis kept up requiring a constant succession of ships, the 
vice-admiral shifted his Hag from ship to ship as occasion 
required, by which he was always upon bis station in a ship 
Ht for service, without the necessity of quitting his station, 
and retumitig to port for victualling or repairs. But from 
this station he was called in May 1805, to a more active 
service, having been detached with a reinforcement of ships 
to the blockading fleet at t'errol and Cadiz, Perhaps it 
would be difficult to fix upon a period, or a part of the 
character of lord Collingwood, which called for powers of a 
more peculiar kind, or displayed his talents to more advan^ 
tage, than the period and the service in which he was now 
emptojed. Left with only four ships of the line, to keep 
in nciirly four times the number, it seems almost impossi¬ 
ble so to have divided his little force as lo deceive the 
enemy, and effect the object of hU service; but this he 
certainly accomplislied. With tvvo of his ships close in as 
usual to watch tlie motions of the enemy, and make signals 
to the other two, which were so dispo^^^d, and at a distance 
from one another, as to repeat those signals from one to 
the other, and again to other ships tiiat were supposed to 
receive and answer them, he continued to delude tlie ene¬ 
my, and led them to conclude that these were only part of 
H larger force that was not in sight, and thus he not only 
secured his own ships, but effected an important service to 
his country, by preventing the execution of any plwi that 
the enemy might have had in contemplation* 

On the return of lord Nelson in the month of September 
he resumed the command, and vice-adtniral Collingwood 
was bis second. Arrangements were now made, and such 
a disposition of tlie force under his command as might draw 
the combined fleets ouC^ and bring them to action* In a 
letter to a friend, dated the 3d of October, lord Nelson 
wrote that the enemy were still in port, and that something 
must be done to bring them to battle* In less tJian a 
fiartuigbt,’' he adds, ** expect to bear from me, or of me, 
for who can foresee the fate of battle ?” 

At length the opportunity offered* The plan that was 
kid to lure them out succeeded Admiral Louis having 
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been detached vyrith four sail of the line to attend a convoy 
to a certain dtiitance up the Mediterranean^ and the rest of 
the i^eet so disposed as to lead the enemy to believe it to 
be not so strong as it was, admiral Villeneuve was tempted 
to venture out with 33 ships under his command (13 French 
and 1 5 Spanish), in the hope of doing something to retrieve 
the honour of their flag. On the 19th of October lord 
Nelson received the Joyful intelligence from the ships that 
were left to watch their motions, that the combined fleet 
bad put to sea, and as they sailed with light westerly 
winds, his lordship concluding thetr destination to be the 
Mediterranean, made all sail for the Straits with the fleet 
under hisrommand, consisting of 27 ships, three of which 
were sixty-fours* Here he learnt from capt* Blackwood 
that they had not yet passed the Straits, and on the 21st, 
at day-light, had the satisfaction to discover them six or 
seven miles to the eastward, and immediately made the 
signal for the fleet to bear up in two columns. It fell to 
the lot of vice-admiral Colliiigwood, in the Royal Sove¬ 
reign, to lead Ins column into action, and first to break 
tbrougb the enemy's Hue, which he did in a manner that 
commanded the admiration of both fleets, and drew from 
lord Nelson the enthu&ia-'tic expression, Loot at that 
noble fellow f Observe the style in which he carries his 
ship into action !” while the vice-admiral, with equal jus¬ 
tice to the spirit and valour of his friend, was enjoying the 
proud buitour of bis situationj and saying (o those .about 
him, “ What would Nelson give to be in our Eituation 
Of this memorable engagement, which wtU occur again 
ill our life of Nelson, we shall only notice in this place, 
that it began at twelve o'clock : at a quarter past one, lord 
Nelson received the fatal wound ^ and at three, P. M. many 
of the ships, having struck their colours, gave way* The 
British fleet was left with nineteen ships of the enemy, os 
the trophies of their victory ; two of them first rates, with 
three flag oflicers, of which the commander in chief (Ville- 
neuve) was one. On the death of lord Nelson, the com- 
mand'of his conquering fleet, and the completion of the 
victory, devolved upon vice-admiral Colling wood, who, ss 
he had so often done in the early part of his life, now for 
the last time succeeded him, in an arduous moment, and 
most difficult service. Succeeding high gales of wind en¬ 
dangered the fleet, and particularly threatened the destruc^ 
tion of the captured ships; but by the extraordinary exer- 
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tions thfit were made for thoir pi'eservation, Tour 74- gun^ 
shi]>s {three of them Spanish and one Freneh) wore saved 
and sent into Gibraltar, Of tlic remainder, nine were 
wrecked, three burtrt, and three sunk, Tvvo otlicrs were 
taken, but got into Cadiz in the gale. Konr others which 
had got off to the southward were afterwards taken bj tlic 
squadron under Siir liiebard StracJnin, So tlial out of the 
tliiriy‘three ships, of which the combined licet consisted, 
there were only ten left, and many of these in such a shat¬ 
tered statCj as to be little likely to be further serviceable- 

W'erc \vc disj^osed, in our esieoni of this distinguished 
character, to jiuv a compliment to the vice'iulniirafs merits 
that might be considered as more cxoliLsitc, it would be 
the pious gratitude of his feelings, and his conhdcnce in 
God, that we should hold up as a discnminaLing feature. 
Wo have seldom found the man who can by cside the pride 
of the conqueror, and ascribe his successes to God. Thiti 
in a most eaitucnt degree lord Collingwood did. Scarce 
was the battle over, when lUc arrangement was made for a 
day of thanksgiving througlunit tlie fleet, to that Provi¬ 
dence to whom im felt himself indebted for the brilliant 
success with which the day had terminated. 8o much to 
the honour of this illustrious and virtuous characicr is the 
general order that he issued on this occasion, that it ought 
to be recorded as one of the traits which must ever redound 
to his praise. 

** The Almighty God, whose arm is strength, having of 
his great mercy been pleased to crown the exertions of his 
majesty^s fleet with success, in giving them a complete 
victory over their enemies on the 21st of this month ; and 
that ail praise and thanksgiving may bo ofleretl up to the 
throne of grace, for the great benefit to our country and to 
mankind, I have thought proper tliat a day should be ap^ 
pointed of general humiliaiiou before God, and thanks¬ 
giving for his merciful goodness, iiiiptoring forgiveness 
of sins, a continuation of Ids divine mere}*, and Ids con¬ 
stant aid to us in the defence of our country’s liberties and 
laws, and without whicli the utmost elforts of man are 
nought; and direct therefore that be 

appeunted for this holy purpose- 

Given on board the Kurj'alus, off Cape Trafalgar, 
October 22, 1305, O. Collingwood,” 

On the i?ih of November, 1305, when die rank of rear- 
admiral of the red was restored in the navy, he was ad* 
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\iiivced from the bine to the riiuk of vice-admiral of the red* 
On the same day liis majesty was jrrucioiisiy pleased to 
confer upon him and his heirs mulcj the title of baron Cui- 
liowood, of Cuhlburnc and IJcthpoole, in tim couiny of 
Northumberland: and the two houses of parhutnentf in 
addition to their \otc of ihanka, concurred iti a grant of 
two thousand pounds a year for his own lifL% and the lives 
of his two succeeding male heirs, whicli upon finding that 
he had only two daugliters, was afterwards dianged into 
pensions upon them* 

Lord Colling wood was also confirnned in the command 
of the Mediterranean Hect> to which he succeeded by se* 
njurity, and in tlic opinion of lord Hood wanted only an 
o]>portonity to prove himself another Nelson* The bad 
state of his health had Ter|uired ids return home, but he 
remained ou his station in hopes that the French fleet 
Ivon Id cotue out from I’ouloii* 11 is last active sen ice was 
the dircftion of the preparations which ended in the de¬ 
struction of two French ships of the lineon tlicir own coast* 
lie hiul m^t seen any of lii9 iviatlves for a considcrahlt: 
pcricai belbic his deatli, yet lie appears tn have been sen¬ 
sible that Ills illness would prove fatah He even ordered 
a <[ujiuity {)f lead on board at Minorca, for the purpose of 
making a cotiln for his conveyance to luigland* He died 
olV Minorca, March 7, 1810, on board the Vilte de Haris^ 
Ills death is supposetl to have been occaMoned by a large 
stone in the passuge to the hUiildcr; and for some time 
before his death he was incapable of taking any sustenance* 
His body having been brought to Fnglaud was interred, 
May 3J, in St* Paul’s cathedra], with great fuiicriil solem¬ 
nity. Lord Ool I logwood was a man of amiahJc temjicr and 
inauncrs^ dignified as an officer ain.rcommander, yet with¬ 
out any pride ; and social among his friemJs even to a 
degree of playfulness* His iitind was impressed by a 
strong seme of reiigian, vrliich he reverenced and enjoined 
to those under iiim* He had no eiicnucs but tlmse of his 
country, and while he cherished all the Old Kngitsh pre¬ 
judices against those, he displayed, in the most trying mo- 
meiios, a spirit of humanity which gained their allectiom* 
Of this an instance occurred afier tile great battle of Tra¬ 
falgar whicli must not be passed over superficially* In 
clearing the captured ships of ti>e prisoners, he found so 
wounded men, ihut, as Ijc says in his dispatches, “ to 
alleviate human tuisety as much as was in his power/^ he 
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sent to the marquis de Solano, govern or-general of Anda-p 
lusia, to offer him the wounded to the care of their country, 
on receipts being given; a proposal which was received 
with the greatest thankfulness, not only by the governor, 
but by the whole country, which resounded with express 
sions of gratitude. Two French frigates were sent out to 
receive them, witl( a proper otbeer to give receipts, bring¬ 
ing with them all the English who had been wrecked in 
fleveral of the ships, and an offer from the marquis! de So¬ 
lano of the use of their hospitals for cur wounded, pledg¬ 
ing the honour of Spain for their being carefully attended.' 

COLLINS (Anthony), an eminent writer on the side 
of in6deliiy, was the son of Henry Collins, esq. a gentle- 
man of considerable fortune; and born at fle^^ton near 
Hounslow, in Middlesex, June 21, 1C76^, He ^vbs edu¬ 
cated in cJassjcal learning at Eton school, and removed 
thence to King's college in Cambridge, where he had for 
his tutor Francis Hare, afterwards bi^hap of Chichester. 
Upon leaving college he went to London, and was entered 
a student in the Temple; but not relishing the study of 
the law, he abandoned it, and applied himself to letters 
in general. In 1700 he published a tract entitled “Se¬ 
veral of the London Cases considered." He cultivated an 
acquaintance and maintained a correspondence with Locke 
in 1703 and 1704 ; and that Locke had a great esteem for 
hitxi, appears from some letters to him published by !>ca 
Maizeaux in his collection of “ Several pieces of John Locke, 
never before primed, or not estant in his works." Locke, 
who died Oct. 28, 1704, left aUo a letter dated the 23d, 
to be delivered to Collins after his decease, full of con- 
£denc6 and the warmest affection; which letter is to be 
found in the collection above mentioned. It is plain from 
these memorials, that Collins at that time appeared to 
Locke to be an impartial and disinterested inquirer after 
truth, and not, as he afterwards proved, disingenuous, art¬ 
ful, and impious. 

In 1707 he published ** An essay concerning the use of 
reason tn propositions, the evidence whereof depends upon 
human testimonyreprinted in 1709, and, as is the case 
in all his other wrtting^t, without his name. The same 
year, 1707, he eijgaged in the controversy between Dod- 

* Hr. t^ruRii ftcn^rki that ht wai it tilemjrth, add therefore pro¬ 

bably bora la that paritli. Enriront, toL HI. 

> NavalCbMuidt for UOti and iSlO.—GeDt. Mif, lilQ. 
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well and Clai'ke^ concerning the natural immortaUty of 
the and wrote, respecting it, 1. A letter to the 
^learned Mr Henry DodweJj, containing some remarks on 
a pretended demonstration of the immateriality and natu^ 
rai immortality of the soul, in Mr. Clarke’s answer to his 
late epistolary discourse,” &c. 1707: reprinted in 170&. 

2, “ A reply to Mr* Clarke’s defence of his letter to Mr- 
Dodwell; with a postscript to Mr. Milles’s answer to Mr- 
Dodweifs epistolary discourse,” 1707 : reprinted in 1709, 

3, Reflections on Mr. Clarke’s second defence of bis 

letter to Mr-Dodweil,” 1707: reprinted in 1711, 4. “An 

answer to Mr. Clarke’s third defence of his letter to Mr. 
Dodwell/’ 1703: reprinted in 1711, 

Dec. 1709, came out a pamphlet, entitled, “ Priest¬ 
craft in perfection ; or, a detection of the fraud of insert¬ 
ing and continuing that clause, * The church hath power 
to decree rites and ceremonies, and authority in controvert 
sies of faith/ in the twentieth article of the Articles of the 
Church of England/’ And, Feb. the year following, ano¬ 
ther called Re Bee dons on a late pamphlet, entitled, 
Priestcraft in perfection, &c/’ both written by our author. 
The second and third editions of his “ Priestcraft in per¬ 
fection” were printed, with corrections, in 1710, Svo* 
This book occasioned great and diligent inquiries into the 
subject, and was reflected on in various pamphlets, ser¬ 
mons/ and treatises. These were answered, by Collins, 
but not dll 1724, in a ivork entitled, ** An historical and 
critical essay on the 39 Articles of the Church of England: 
wherein it is demonstrated, that this clause, * The Church, 
&c,’ inserted in the 20th article, is not a part of the arti¬ 
cle, as they were established by act of parliament in the 
13th of Elizabeth, or agreed on by the convocadons of 
1562 and 1571.” This essay, however, was principally de¬ 
signed as an answer to The vindication of the Church of 
England from the aspersions of a late libel, endtJed, Priest¬ 
craft in perfection, wherein the controverted clause of the 
church’s power in the 20Ui article is shewn to be of equal 
authority with all the rest of the ariicies. In 1710,” and to 

An essay on tlie 39 Articles by Dr, Thomas Bonnet,” 
published in 1715: “two works,” says Collins, 

“ which seem written by chose champions who have been, 
supplied with materials from all quarters, and have taken 
great pains themselves to put their materials into the most 
artful light.” In the preface he telU us, that he under- 
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took tills work at the solicitations of a wortliy minister of 
the gospel^ knew that lie had made some inquiries 
intotiie “Modern Ecclesiastical History of England and^ 
particularly^ that he was preparing An liistory of the 
variatiotiii of the church of England and its clergy from the 
reforinutioii down to tills time, with an answer to the 
cavils of the papists, made on occasion of the said varia¬ 
tions hut this work never appeared, 'The reader may 
see. the whole state of tliis controversy in Collier's “ Ec¬ 
clesiastical History,” where particular notice is taken of 
our auihor. 

In 1710 lie published “ A vindication of the Divine At¬ 
tributes, Ui some remaiks on the arclibisliop of Duhlhrs 
(Dr, King) sermon, entitled. Divine predestiiiation and 
foreknowledge consisting with tlie freedom of man's will,” 
March 1711, lie went over to Holland, wliere he became 
acquainted wdth Le Clcrc, and other learned men; and 
returned to London the November following, to take care 
of his private allairs, with a promise to Ids frlcuds in Hol¬ 
land, that he would pay them a second visit in a short 
time. In 1715 he published his “Discourse of Ercc- 
thinkhig, occasioned by the rise and growth of a sect cal¬ 
led Frec-Uiinkors which was attacked by several writers, 
particularly by Hoadiy, afterwards bishop of Winchester, 
in some “ t^iueries recommended to tlie authors of the late 
discourse of Kree-tbinkiiig,” printed in his coliection of 
tracts in 17h>, 3vo; and by I^bileleuthcrus Lipsiensis, in 
“ fiemai'Lsupoii a late Discourse of Free-thinking, in a let¬ 
ter to F, IL D. D.” This PiiilolcutUcrus Lipsiciisis was the 
learned Bentley ; and the pei'son to whom this performance 
is addressed, llare, afterwards bishop of Chichester, The 
first partoi these remarks gave birth to a pamphlet said to be 
written by Hare, entitled, 'J'iic clergyman’s thanks to 
Philcleutherus for his remarks on the Die Discounie of Fiee- 
thiiiking: in a letter to Dr, Bentley, The late 

Mr, CmuberUnd, in Jus “ Life of himself,” mforms us, that 
whet] Collins bad fullen into decay of circumstances, 
which, however, wc find m> where else mentioned, Dr- 
Bentley, suspecting he had written him out of credit by 
his “ Philelcuthcrus Lipsiciisis,” secretly contrived to ad¬ 
minister to the necessities of hif] bafBcd opponent in a man¬ 
ner that did no less credit to his delicacy than his libe¬ 
rality. Of all tills Dr. Bentley we believe was capable, 
but it U certain that Uollins lived and died in opulence* 
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Soon after the publicatiQii of this work, Collins made a 
second trip to Holland j which was ascribed to the general 
;Uarm caused by the “ Discourse of Free-thin king/* and 
himself being discovered by bis printer* This is taken 
notice of by Hare * who, having observed that the least ap-» 
pearance of danger is able to damp in a moment all the 
zeal of the free-thinkers, tells us, that a bare inquiry 
after the printer of their wicked book has frightened them, 
and obliged the reputed author to take a second trip into 
Holland ; so great is his courage to defend upon the brst 
appearance of an opposition* And are not these rare 
champions for free-thinking ? Ts not their book a demon¬ 
stration that we are in possession of the Uherty they pre¬ 
tend to plead for, which otherwise they durst ne’er have 
writ? And that they would have been as mut« as iUhes, 
had they nut thought they could have opened with iinpu* 
nity Hare afterwards tells us, that the reputed au¬ 
thor of free-thinking is, for all he ever ticard, a sober man, 
thanks to his uatural avci's.ion to intemperance; and that/* 
he u!>served, “ is more than can be said of some others of 
the clubtiiat is, the club of free-thinkers, which were 
supposed to meet and plan schemes in concert, for under¬ 
mining the foundations of revealed religion* The “ Dis¬ 
course of Free-thinking'* was reprinted at the Hague, with 
some eotisiderable additions, in ni3, l2mo, though in 
the titlc'^page it is said to he printed at Lniuloih In this 
edition ilio translations in several places are corrected IVom 
Bcntlcy^s remarks ^ and some references are made to those 
rctnarks, and to Hare’s “ Clergyman’s thanks,” 

VVMiile this book was circulatiEig in Kugland, and all 
parties were exerting their zeal, either by wTiting or 
preachti>g against it, the autiior is said to have received 
great civilities abroad* From Ifolland he went to rian- 
ders, and intended to have visited Tans ; hut the death 
of a near relation obliged him to rciiirii to boudon, svhcie 
he arrived Oct, 18, 1713, greatly disappointed in not 
havijtg seen France, Italy, &c* In 1715 he retired into 
ibe county of Essex, and acted as a justice of the peace 
and deputy-lieu tenant for the same county, as he liad done 
before iu the county of Middlesex and iibeity of Westmin¬ 
ster* Tlie same year he puhlisbed “ A pJiilosophical in¬ 
quiry concerning Human Liberty which was reprinted 
with some covrectionii in 1717* Dr* Samuel Clarke wrote 
ivniarks iiptm thii inquiry, which are subjoined to the coU 
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Jection of papers between him and Leibnitz \ but Colima 
did not publish any reply on this subject^ because, as we 
are totd, though he did not think the doctor had the ad* 
vantage over him in the dispute, yet, as he had repre- 
sented his opinions as dangerous in their consequences, 
and improper to be insisted on, Collins affected to say that; 
after such an jtmpuiatiou, he could not proceei in the dis* 
pute upon equal terms. .The inquiry was tratislatedl into 
French by the rev^ Mr. D. and printed iu the hrst Volume 
of Des Maizcaux’s “ Kecueildc diverse® pieces sur Ja phi* 
losophie, la religion naturelle, &c> par M. Leibnitz, Clarke, 
Newton, published at Amsterdam 1720, 2 voU- 12mo. 
In 17 J 8 he was chosen treasurer for the county of Essex, 
to the great joy, it is said, of several tradesmen and others, 
who had hrge sums of money due to them from the said 
county; but could not get k paid them, it having been 
embezzled or spent by their former treasurer* We are 
told Liiat he supported the poorest of them with Ins own 
private cash, and prouiisccJ interest to others till it could 
be raised to pay them i^and that in 1722 all the debts were 
by his integrity, care, and management discharged. 

It has already been observed, that he published, in 1724, 
his ** Historic^ and critical essay upon the 39 Aniclcs, 
The same year he published his famous book, called 
“ A discourse of the grounds and reasons of the Christian 
religion,in two parts : the first, con tattling so me consider¬ 
ations on the quotations made from the Old in the New 
Testament, aiuL particularly on the prophecies cited from 
tlie former, and said to be fulfilled in the latter* The se* 
cond, contaihing an cxuinination of the scheme advanced 
by Whiston iu his essay towards restoring the true text of 
the Old Testament, and for vindicating the citationa thence 
made in the New Testaroent* To which is prefixed, An 
apology for free debate and liberty of writing.'* This dis* 
course was immediately attacked by a great number of 
books; of which Collins has given a complete list, at the 
end of the preface to his “ Scheme of literal Prophecy..’* 
The most considerable were : A list of suppositions or 

assertions in the late Discourse of the grounds, &c. which 
are not therein supported by any real or authentic evi¬ 
dence ; for whieh some such evidence is expected to be 
produced. By William Whiston, M. A.” 1724, Svo. In 
this piece Whiston treats Collins, together with Toland, 
in veiy severe terms, as guilty of impious frauds and lay- 
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crn-ft. 2, The literal acconsplisbment of scripture-pro¬ 
phecies, being a full answer to a late Discourse of the 
grounclH, &c. By WilSiatn Whiston.” 3, A defence of 
L'iiristiauity from the prophecies of the Old Testament, 
wherein are considered all the objections against this hind 
of proof, advanced in a late Discourse of the grounds, &c/* 
By Kdward Chandler, then bishop of Lichfield and Co¬ 
ventry, afterwards of Durham. 4, A discourse of the 
Connection of the Prophecies in the Old Testament, aud 
application of them to Christ/’ By Samuel Clarke, D. D. 
rector of St. James’s, Westrninster. This however was 
not iiiLended for a direct ai«»wer to Collins’s book, hut as 
a supplement, occasioned Uy it, to a proposition in Clarke’s 
Demonstration of the principles of natural and revealed 
religion with wliicli it has since been constantly piiiued. 
5. ‘‘An essay upon the Truth of the Christian religion, 
wherein its real fotiiidatlon upon the Old Testament is 
shewn, occasioned by the Discourse of the grou[uls,” 

By Arthur Ashley Sykes. Collins gives it as his opinion, 
that of all the writers against the Grounds,ike, Sykes 
alone has advanced a consistent scheme of things, which 
he lias proposed with great clearness, politeness, and 
moderation, 6, “ The use and intent of Prophecy in the 
several ages of the clmrch. In six discourses delivered at 
the Temple church in 1734/' By Thomas Sherlock, D,D. 
'rhls was not designed as an answer to the “ Grounds,” 
&c, but only to throw light upon the argument from pj o- 
jiliecy attacked by our author, I’be reader will find the 
rest of the pieces written against the ** Grounds/’ Jkc. 
enumerated by Collins in the place referred to above ; 
among which are Sermons, London Journals, Woulstou’s 
Moderator between an infidel and an apustate, &c, amount- 
LLig in number to no less than thirty-five, including those 
already ineotioned^ Perhaps there seldom has been a 
book to which eo many answers have been made lu so short 
a time, that is, within tlio ainall compass of two years.. 

In 1726 appeared his “ Scheme of Literal Prophecy con¬ 
sidered ; in a view of the controversy occasioned by a late 
book, entitled, A Discourse of the Grounds, &c/’ Jt was 
printed the Hague in 2 vols, ]2ino, and reprinted at 
Londou with corrections in 1727, 11 vo. In this work ha 
mentions a dissertation he had written, but never pub¬ 
lished, against Whiatoti’a “ Vindication of the Sibylline 
oracleaf’ in which he endeavours to shew, that those 
VoL. X. F 
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oracles were forged by the priti^ittve ChrislinnSj who were 
thence cnllcd SibyllJst!^ by the pagan<». He also nieiitioii^ 
a MS discunrse of his upon the EniracleH recorded in tlie 
Old and New Testament, The “ Scheme of Literal Pro¬ 
phecy" had several answers made to it: the most con¬ 
siderable of which are, t* “ A vindication of tiie defence 
of Christianity, from the prophecies of the Old IVsla- 
jnent," By Edward Chandler, D. Dh; with a letter from 
the rev, Mr. Masson, coiicerniLig the religion of Maerobius, 
and his testimony touching the slaugliter of the infants at 
Bethlehem, with a positscript upon Virgil's fotirih eciogue, 
17as, in 2 vols. Svo, The necessity of Divine Reve¬ 

lation, and the truth of the Christian Revelation asserted^ 
in eight sermons. To which is prefixed a preface, with 
some remarks on a late book entitled The Hcheme of Li¬ 
teral Pi ophecy considered, &c. By John Uogers, D. D.” 
1727, Svo. 3. “ A letter to the author of the London 
Journal, April 1, 1727," wTUton by Dr. Arthur Ashley 
Sykes. Collins replied to the two hist pieces, in *^A Let¬ 
ter to Rogers, on occasiou of his KSglit Sermons, to 
which U abided, a Letter printed in the London JourniiT, 
April If 1727 ; with an answ'er to the same, 1727J^ In 
hiB Letter to Rogers" ho observes, tliat the doctor had 
invited him to martyrdom in these words; “ A confessor 
or two would he a mighty ovnainent to his cause. Tf he 
expects to convince us that he is in earnest, and believes 
himself, he should not decline giving ua this proof of his 
sincerity. Wiiat will not abide this trials we shell suspect 
to have but a poor foundationJ’ These sentimenta, Col¬ 
lins lelb tis, are in his opinion false, wicked, inhuman, jr- 
religicms, inconsistent wnth the peace of society, and per- 
sonalt}' jnjurious to the author of the Scheme, 

He remarks, that it is a degree of virtue to speak what a 
man thinks, though he may do it in such a way as to avoid 
destruction of life and fortune,^ 6tc.” He cfeclares, that 
the cause of liberty, which he defends, is “ the cause of 
virtue, learning, truthGod, religion, and Christianity ; 
that it is the political interest of alt countries; that the 
degree of it we enjoy in England is the strength, orna- 
ment, and glory of our own; that, if he can contribute to 
tfie defence of so excellent a cause, he shall think he has 
acted a good part in life: in short, it is a c^usc,” says he 
to Dr, Rogers, ** in which, if your influence and interest 
were equal to your inclination to procure martyrdom for 
me, I would rather i-uffer, than in any cause whatsoever^ 
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tbotigli I sliould be sorry llmt Christians should be so tvcak 
nud inconsistent with themselvesj as tu be your ini^tru- 
menu in taking my life from me.” 

His health bega[i lo decline several years before his 
death: and he was extremely a01icted with the stone^ which 
at Just put an end to hU life^ Dec. 1721J; he was iti- 
tci'i'cd ill Oxford cbapeh It is remarkable that notwith¬ 
standing the accusation of being an enemy to religion^ be 
declaredj just before his last miiiulcsi That as he had 
;khvays e[]dcavoured^ to the best of his abilities, to serve 
God, his king, uud his country, so he was persuaded he 
was going to that place which God bad designed for them 
that love him/* Presently after, he said, that the ca¬ 
tholic religion is to love God, and to love man and he 
advised such as were about him to have a constant regard 
to those principles* His library, which was very large and 
curious, was sold by T* Ballard in 1730-K The cata¬ 
logue was drawn up by Dr. Sykes. We are told, that 
** the corruption among Cbristjans, and the persecuting 
spirit of the clergy, had given him a prejudice against the 
Christian religion; and at last induced him to think, that^ 
upon the foot on which it is at present, it is pernicious to 
mankind/’ He has indeed given us himself an unequivocal 
ititimation, that he had actually renounced Christianity, 
Thus, in answer to Rogers, who had supposed that it was 
men's lusts and passions, and not their reason, which 
made them depart from the gospel, he acknowledges, that 
“ it may be, and is undoubtedly, the case of many, who 
reject the gospel, to be influenced therein by their vices 
and immoralities* It would be very sti'ange,” says he, ** if 
Christianity, which teaches so much good morality, and 
so justly condemns divers vices, to which men are prone, 
was not rejected by some libertines on that account; aa 
tbe several pretended revelations, which are established 
throughout the world, are by libertines on that very ac-^ 
count also. But tins cannot be tbe case of all who re¬ 
ject the gospeh Some of them who reject the gospel 
lead as good lives as those who receive it. And t suppose 
there is no difference to the advantage of Christ Jans, 
in point of morality, between them and the Jews, Ma¬ 
hometans, heathens, or others^ who reject Christianity/* 
But we ought not to conclude this article without remark¬ 
ing, that whatever Mr* Collins's character in private life, 
he was, at the same time, a most unfair writer* Be 
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seemed, with dl \i\s morality, to have very little conscience 
iiJ his quotations,’—adapting^ them, without scruple, to hia 
own jiurfioses, however contrary they might be to the ge¬ 
nuine meaning of the authors cited, or to the connection 
1)1 which the passages referred to stood. So many facts of 
this kind were undeniably proved against him by Itb ad¬ 
versaries, that he ma^t ever be recorded as a ilagrant in- 
sLuuce of literary disingenuiiy* 1-et these facts, which are 
clearly proved by Leland, be compared with his dying de- 
ciaraiiuus. In addition to the answerers of Collins, we 
may mention dean Swift, in an excellent piece of irony, 
entitled “ Mr, Collinses Discourse of Freethinking, put 
into plain English, hy way of abstract, fur the use of the 
poor,” 1713, reprinted in Mr. Nichols’s edition of his 
Works, voh X. The twelfth chapter also of the ** Me¬ 
moirs of Martin us Scriblems,” in I’opo’s Works, is an 
iiiLuhtiillc ridicule on Collins's avguotents against Clarke, 
to prove the soul to be only a quality. 

In July I6i>3, when he was just entered into his 23d 
year, tie married Martha, the daughter of sir Francis Child, 
who was the year following lord mayor of London * aiul by 
lier lie had two sons and two daughters. The elder of hi’i 
sons died in hb infancy- Anthony, dio younger, was born 
Oct* ) TU J, and was a gendeinan of great sweetness of tem¬ 
per, a hue understanding, aud of good learning. He wns 
educated at Bene’t college in Cambridge, and died utii* 
vertally lamented by all that knew him, Dec. 2t>, 1723* 
The year after, Collins married a second wife, namely Eli¬ 
zabeth, the daughter of sir Walter Wrotteslcy, bare, but 
iiud no children by her. Hb daughters survived him, and 
were unmarried at his death. ^ 

COLLINS (Arthuu), a labonons aniiquary, whose 
naitie is familiar as the compiler of peerages and baronet- 
ages, was born in 1642. He was the son of WiLliann Col¬ 
lins, esq. ^cntlenian to queen Catherine in 1662, but, as 
lie hitnscli: informs us, the son of mbfortune, his father 
Laving run through more timn 30,000^. He received, how^ 
ever, a liberal education, and from a very early age culti¬ 
vated that branch of antiquities, to which he dedicated the 
remainder of a laborious life* Tlte first edition of his Peer¬ 
age was published as early as 1708, and we have seen ano- 

' Bioy. Brit.’—IrfUnri"* Writen.—Ore.~4fuardian, flv» 
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thei' edition of 1715, 4 vols* Sfo, It aftersvarda by varioua 
additions, and under other editors, was extended to seven 
volumes, and witii a supplemeiit to nine. The iust and 
most improved of all uas publislied in 1312, under the 
care of sir Egerton Bryd}?es, whose aitcntion lo the errors 
of the preceding editions cannot be too highly praised, 
ami the additional articles more itiimediatcl)^ from liis pen 
arc marked by elegance of style and sentiment and a just 
discrimination of character, Mr, Collins’s ‘‘ Baronetrtgo’’ 
was first publkhcd in 1720 in two volumes, cxtemled in 
1741 to five volitmes, since when there has been no con¬ 
tinuation under bis name, but the Loss is amply supplied 
by Mr. Bethain’s very enlarged work. Mr. Collins’s other 
publications are, 1, The Life of Cecil, Lord Barleigh,’’ 
1713, Svo. 2, Life of Edwaid the Black Prince,” 1740, 
3VO- 3- “ Letters and Memorials of State, collected hy 
Sir Henry Sidney and others,” I74G, 2 vrds. folio. 4, “ 
torical Collections of the Noble Families of Cavendish, 
Holies, Vere, Harley, ami f>gle,’* 1752, folio. We k^iow 
little of Mr* Collinses private life, unless wiial is painful to 
record, that he seldom received any substanhal eucouvage- 
meat from the noble on whoso history he employed 

his lime, that he frequently laboured under pecuuiai) em* 
barrassments, and as frequently experienced the nultuy of 
promises from bis patrons among the great, until at length 
bis tUE^es^ George IL granted him a pension of 400^. u 
year, which, however, he enjoyed but a few years. He 
died March 16, 1760, at Battersea, where he was buried 
on the 24tL He was lather of major-general Artliiir 
Tooker Collins, who died Jan. 4, leaving issue David 

Collins, esq. the subject of the next articld- ^ 

COLLINS judge advocate and historian of the 

oew settlement in South Wales, the sou of gen, A. T* Col¬ 
lins, and of Harriet Frazer, of Hack, in the king's comity, 
Ireland, was born Marcli 17 36, and received a liberal 
education at the grammar-sghooL of Exeter, where his 
father then resided^ In 1770 he was appointed ileutenaiit 
in the marines; and, iu l772, was with the late admiral 
McBride, iu the ScmtUaiiiptou frigate, whtfii the uufortu- 
uats Matilda, queen of Denmark, was rescued from the 
dangers that awaited her by the energy of the British go- 
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vcmment, and conveyed to a place of safety in the king 
her brother*6 Hanovenan dorainionB. On that occasion he 
commanded the guard that received her majesty, and had 
the honour of kissing her hand. In 1773, be was at the 
battle of Bunker’s-bUl; in which the first battalion of ma¬ 
rines, to which he belonged, so signally distinguished it^ 
self, having its commanding officer, the gallant major Pit- 
*’airne, and a great many officers and men, killed in storm¬ 
ing the redoubt, besides a very large proportion of wound¬ 
ed, In 1777, he was adjutant of the Chatham division j 
and, in 1782, captain of marines on-board the Cuurageux, 
of 74 guns, commanded by the late lord Mulgrave, and 
participated in the partial action that took place with the 
enemy’s ficet, when lord Howe relieved Gibraltar, Re¬ 
duced to half-pay at the peace of i7S2, he resided at Ro¬ 
chester in Kent (having previously married an American 
lad^^, who survives him, but without issue); and on its 
being determined to found a colony, by sending convicts 
to Botany Bay, he was appointed judge advocate to the in¬ 
tended settlement, and in that capacity sailed with governor 
Philip in May 17H7 (who also appointed him his secretary), 
which situation he filled with the greatest credit to himself 
and advantage to the colony* until his return to England in 
1797, The History of the Settlement, which he soon after 
published, followed by a secoinl volume, is a work abound- 
; ing with information, highly interesting, and written with 
the utmost simplicity. The appointment of judge advo¬ 
cate, however, proved eventually injurious to his real in¬ 
terests. While absent, he had been passed over when it 
came to his turn to be put on full pay; noi was he per¬ 
mitted to return to Engluud to reclaim his rank in the corps; 
nor could he ever obtain any effectual redress; but was 
afterwards compelled to come in as junior captaiu of the 
corps, though with his proper rank in the army, and died 
a captain instead of a colon el-comm and ant, bis rank in the 
army being merdy brevet He had tben ihe murtificatioTi 
of finding that, after ten years’ distinguished service in the 
infancy of a colony, and the sacrifice of every real com- 
foVt, hts only reward had heen the loss of many years’ rank, 
a vital injury lo an officer. A remark which his wound^cd 
feelings wrung from him at the close of the second volume 
of his History of the Seitlctnent, appears to have awakened 
the sympaiUy of those in power; and he was, almost im¬ 
mediately after its publication, offered the government of 
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the projected seLtlcmcnt on Van Diemci/s land, which he 
accepted^ and sailed once more for that <}uarter of the 
^lohe, where lie founded Ids new colony ; struggled with 
^reat dilHcullies, which he overcame; urnh iifter rcinain^ 
jug there eight years, was enjoying the llonrishing state 
his exenions liad produced, when he died j#uddenly, after 
a few days’ confinement from a slight cold, on the 24ih of 
March, LSIO.' 

COLLINS (John), an eminent accomptant and mathc- 
niatician, wus the sou iifa nonconfortiLlst divine, and boiti 
at Wood Eaton near Oxford in March 1624* At sixteen 
years of age he was put apprentice to a bookseller in Ox¬ 
ford ; but soon left that trade, and was eni|'iloycd as clerk 
nndcr Mr John Mar, one of the clerks of the kitchen to 
prince Charles, afterwards Charles If* This M:ir was emt* 
iient fur his mathematical knowledge, and constructed those 
excellent dials with which the gardens of Charles L were 
adorned; and under him Collins made no small progress in 
tlie Enathcmatics. The intestine troubles increasing, he 
left that employment and went to sea, where he spent the 
greatest part of seven years in an English mercliatitman, 
which became a man of vvar in tlie Venetian service against 
the Turks, Here having leisure, he applied himself to 
merchants accompts, and some parts of the mat hematics, 
for which he had a natural turn t and on coming home^be 
took to the profession of an accomptant, and composed 
several nseful treatises upon practical subjects, lit 1652 
he published a work in folio, entitled ** An Introduction 
to Merchants* Accompta/’ ivhich was reprinted in 16G5, 
with an additional part, entitled Supplements to accoinp- 
tamsUip and arithmetic*** A part of this work, relating to 
interest, was reprinted in l6Si, in a small 8vo volume In 
1658 he published in 4to, a tre^itise called The Sector 
on a Quadrant; containing the description and use of four 
several quadrants, each acconmnodated for the making of 
8un-diaU, &c* with an appendix concerning reflected diaU 
ling, from a glaes placed at any reelination,** In IG59, 
4t(i, he published his Geometrical dialling and also 
tlie same year, bis Mariner's plain Scale new plained/' 
In the Philosophical Transactions of the Uoyal Society, of 
which he was now become a member, he fully explained 
and demonstrated the rule given by the Jesuit Ue Billy, 
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for ** finding the number of the JoSian period for any year 
assigned, tho cycles of the sun and moon^ with die lioinati 
indictioii lor the years being given," To this lie has 
added stnne very neatly-contrived rules for the ready find¬ 
ing on what day of the week any day of the month falls for 
cver^ and otficr useful and necessary (calendar rules* in 
the same Transactions he has a curious diiserution con* 
Corning the resohitiuii of equations in uninbers. In No, 
69 for March 1671, he has given a most elegant construc¬ 
tion of that chorographical problem, namcl}- : The dis* 
lances of threii objects in the same plane, and the angles 
made at a fourth place in that plane, by ohservdng eucb 
object, being given ; to find the distances of those objects 
from tile place of obseirvatjon ?” In Hi 80 he published a 
small tieatise in 4to, enritLed A Plea for the bringing in 
of Irish cattle, and keeping out the fish caught by foreign¬ 
ers; together with an ad<iress to tho members of parlia* 
incnt of the cociiitres of Cornwall and Devon, about the 
advaiicerneut of tin, fishery, and divers manufactures.” In^ 
1632 ho pubiislied in 410 , A discourse of ^alt and 
Fishery ami in tlie Philosophical Transactiuns, No, 15^, 
for May 1634, is published a letter of his to Dr-John Wallis, 
on some defects in algebra. Besides those prt^diictjoiis of Ids 
own, he was the chief promoter of many other valuable 
pt^lications in his time. It is to him that the ivorld is iiw 
debted for the publicatian of Barrow's ** Optical and geome¬ 
trical lecturesbis abridgment of “ Arebimedes's works," 
and of “ Apollonius's Conks f* Branker's translation of 

Rlionitis's Algebra, with PelPa additions^^Kersey^a 
Algebra;" Wallis's History of Algebra“Strode of Com- 
bluationsand many other excellent works^ which were 
procured by his unwearied solicitations. 

While Anthony earl of Shaftesbury was lord chancellor, 
he nominated Collins, in divers references concerning suits 
depending in chancery^ about intricate accounts^ to assist 
in the stating thereof. From this time his talents were in 
request in other places, and by other persons j by which 
he acquired, says Wood, some wealth and much fame, and 
became accomued, in mattei’s of that nature, die most 
useful and necessary person of his time; and in the latter 
part of his life, he was made accomptaut to the royal fishery 
company. In 1632, after the act at Oxford was finished, 
he rode from thence to Malmesbury in Wiltshire, in order 
to view the ground to be cut for a rivet between the Lis 
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and the Avon; but drinking- too freely of cyder, when 
over^lioft^ted, he fell into u consumption, of wliicli he died 
Nov* 10, IfiSj. About tweiuy-five years after hb death, , 
all hh papers and most of his books came into the iiands of 
tiie Jeamed attd ingenious William Jones, esq* fellow of the 
lioyal Society, and father to tlie more celebrated sir Wm. 
Jones ; among which were found man user ipts upon niatbe- 
inatical subjects of Briggs, Ongbtreii, Pell, Scarborough, 
BarroWj and Newton, with a multitude of letters received 
from, and copies of letters sent to, many learned persons, 
particularly Pell, Wallis, Barrow, Newton, Janies Gregory, 
yiamsteud, Townley, Baker, Barker, Branker, Bernard, 
Slusins, Leibnitz, Ischirphaus, father Bertct, and others* 
I'l-om these papers it is evident, that Collins held a con* 
stant correspondence for many years with all the eminent 
nmtheraaUcians of his lime, and spared ncitlier pains nor 
oust to procure w-hat was requisiic to promote real science. 
Many of the late discoveries in ph 3 ^sical knowledge, if imt 
actually made, were yet bronghi about by his endeavours* 
Thus, in 1666, he had under cn aside rati on the manner of 
dividing the meridian line on the true nautical cliaTt; a 
problem of the utmost conseqnence in navigation: and 
some time after he engaged Mercator, Gregory, Barrow, 
Newton, and Wallis, severally, to exphuji and lind an easy 
practical method of doing it; which excited Leih&itz, 
Halley, Bernoulli, and all who had capacity to ibink upon 
such a subject, to give their solutions of it; and by this 
mearis the practice of that most useful projmsition U re¬ 
duced to the greatest simplicity imaginable* He employed 
some of the same persons upon the shortening and fucilU 
tating the method of computations by logarithms, till at 
last that whole affair was completed by Halley* It was 
Collins who engaged all that were able to make any ad¬ 
vances in the sciences, in a strict inquiry into the several 
parts of learning, for which each Imd a peculiar talent; and 
assisted them by shewing where the defect was in any 
useful branch of knowledge; by polutjng out the difhcuU 
ties attending such an inquiry; by setting forth the ad¬ 
vantages of completing that subject; and lastly, by keep¬ 
ing up the spirit of research and improvement, 

Collins was likewise the register of all the new improve¬ 
ments made in the mathetnadcal science; the magazi^ie^ 
to which all curious had recourse; and the cotnmou 
repository, where .every part of useful knowledge was to 
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be found. It was upon this account that the learned styled 
faim ‘*the EnglLsh MerseJiua.” If some of his con'cspond* 
ents had not obliged him to conceal their comm uni cat jo 
there couJd have been tio dispute about the priority of die 
invention of a nnethod of aualysis, the honour of which evi¬ 
dently belongs to the great Newton. This appears unde- 
niahty from the papers printed in the Commercinm epis- 
tolicuin D, doaniHs Collins Sc aliorum dc analysi promota : 
jussn socictatis regtac in lucem editmn, 1712/* in 4to. ’ 
COLLINS (William), an unfortunate but excellent 
English poet, was Imrn at Chichester, Dec. 25, about 1730, 
the son of a reputable hatter in that city. In J733 he was 
admitted scholar of Winchester college under Dr.r Burton, 
and at nineteen was elected upon the foundation to New-^ 
college iu OxfuL'd. He tvas first upon the list; and, iii 
order to wait for a vacancy in that society, was admitted a 
commoner of Quceifs college in the same university; but 
no such vacancy occurring, his tutor, very sensible of hrs 
desert, recommended him to the society of Magdalen ; and 
this recommemlation, backed by an imcoonuoii display of 
geiiioa and learning in the exercises performed on the oc¬ 
casion, procured him lo l>e elected a demy of that college 
in July 1741. During his residence in this place, which 
was till he had taken a bachelor^s degree, he applied him¬ 
self to poetry, and publbhed an epistle to sir Thomas Hati- 
mcr on his edition of Shakspeare, and the ** i^ersian,*^or, as 
they have been since entitled, “ Oriental Eclogues," which, 
notwithstanding their merit, were imt axt.ended with any 
great success; and it was objected to them, chat though 
the scenery and subjects are oriental, the style and colour¬ 
ing are purely European. Of the force of this objection, 
Mr* Collins himself became sensible in the latter part of 
his life. Yet their poetical merit is very great; and Dr* 
Langhornc has net scrupled to assert, ** that m simplicity 
of description and expression, in delicacy and softness of 
numbers, and in natural and unaffected tenderness, they 
are not to be equalled by auy thing of the pastoral kind iu 
the E.nglish language.’* 

About 1744 he suddenly left the university, and came 
to London, a literary adventurer, with many projects ut 
his bead, and very little money in his pocket. He design- 
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cd many works, but citber had not perseverance in him* 
self, or the frequent calls of immediate necessity broke hii 
sebemes, and sutfered him to pursue no settled purpose* 
Amon^ other designs he published proposals for a “ His-' 
tory* of the Revival uf Learning;^* and l>r. Johnson has 
heard him speak with greht kindness of ].«eo X* and with 
keen resentmeiit of his tasteless successor* But probably 
not a page of the history was ever written. He aUo 
planned several tragedies, but he only planned them* Yet 
there were times when his poetical genius triumphed over 
his indolence ; and produced in 1746, bis Odes descrip¬ 
tive and allcgoricah^* The success of this publication was 
inferior to that of the Oriental Eclogues* Mr- Millar, the 
bookseller, gave the author a handsome price, as poems 
were then estimated, for the copy, but the sale of them 
was not sufHcienl to pay the ex pence of printing* Mr* 
Collins, justly offended at the bad taste of the public, as 
soon as it was in power, returned Mr. Millar the copy* 
money, indemuibed him for the loss he had sustained, and 
consigned the unsold part of the impression to the flames. 
Higiily as Mr. Collinses Odes deserved a superior fate, it il 
not surprising that they were not popular at their first ap¬ 
pearance* Allegorical and abstracted poeuy is not suited 
to the bulk of readers. 

About this lime Dr. Johnson fell into his company, who 
tells us, that “ the appearance of Collins was decent and 
manly j his knowledge considerable, ins views extensive, 
Jiis conversation elegant, and his disposition cheerful. Bj 
degrees,” adds the doctor, I gained his confidence ; and 
one day was admitted to him when he was immured by a 
bailiff, that was prowling in the street* On tliis occasion 
recourse was had to the booksellers, who, on tbe credit of 
a translation of ‘ Aristotle’s Poetics,’ which he engaged to 
write vvith a large commentary, advanced as much nnoney 
i\s enabled him to escape Into tbe country. He shewed 
me ibe g uineas safe in his hand. Soon afterwards his uticle, 
Mr. Martin, a lieu ten ant* colon el, left him about 2000/* a 
sum which Collins could scarcely think exhaustible, and 
which he did not live to exhaust. The guineas were theti 
repaid; and the translation neglected. But man is not 
born for happiness : Collins, who, while be studied to live, 
felt no evil but poverty, no sooner Jived to study, than his 
life was assailed by more dreadful calamities, disease and 
insanity,” 
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Dr^ Johnson’s character of him^ while it was tlislinctly 
iiiipressed upon that evcellent writcir^s nieniorjs Is here at 
large inserted : ** Mr, Collins was a man of extensive li- 
teratvirfe, and of vigorous faculties. He was acquainted, 
not only with the learned tongues, but wttli the Italian, 
yrcnch, and Spanish languages. He had employed his 
mind chielly upon works of ficttou, and subjects oi fancy ; 
and by indulging some peculiar habits of thougbt, wa^^ 
eniincutly delighted with those Eights of imagination which 
pass the bounds of nature, and to which the mind is re¬ 
conciled only by a passive acquiescence in popular tra^ 
ditions. He loved tairics, genii, giants, and monsters ; 
be delighted to rove tlirough the meanders of cncliant- 
meut, to ga!!e on the magnificence of golden palaces, to 
rejiose by tlie water-falls of Elysian gardens. This was, 
fiowever, i.lie character rather of liis inclination than his 
genius; the grandeur of wildness, and the novelty of ex¬ 
travagance, were always desired by him, but were not 
always aUaincd. Yet as diligence is never wholly lost; if 
his efforts sometimes caused harshness and obscurity, they 
likewise produced in happier motnents subtimit}^ and spleii^- 
dour. 1’Ills idea which he had tbrmcd of excellence, led 
him to Oriental betipns and allegorical 'inuigery; and, 
perhaps, while he was intent upon description, he did not 
stifhciently cultivate sentiinenr. His poems are the pro^ 
duct.ions of a mind not [lelicient in hre, nor unfurnished 
with knowledge either of books or life, bui somewhat ob¬ 
structed in it$ progress by deviation in quest of mistaken 
beauties* His morals were pure, and his opinions pious: 
in a long continuance of poverty, and long liabits of dissi¬ 
pation, it cannot be expected that any character should 
be exactly uniform* There is a degree of want by which 
the freedom of agency is almost destroyed ; and long as¬ 
sociation with fortuitous companions will at last relax the 
strictness of truth, and abate the fervour of sincerity. 
That this man, wise and virtuous as he was, passed always 
unenLaiigled through the snares of life, it w^ould be pre¬ 
judice and temerity to affirm ; but it quay be said that at 
least he preserved the source of action unpolluted, that 
his principles were never shaken, that his distinctions of 
right and wrong were never confounded, and that bis faults 
had nothing of malignity or design, but proceeded from 
$ome unexpected pressure, or casual temptution. The 
latter part of his life cannot be remembered but with pity 
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and sadness. He languished some yeavs under that de¬ 
pression of mind which enchains the faculties without de¬ 
stroying them, and leaves reason the knowledge of right 
without the power of pursuing it. These clouds which 
he perceived gathering on bis intellects^ he endeavoured 
to disperse by travel, and passed into France j but found 
himself .constrained to yield to hb malady, and returned* 
He was for some time confined in a house of lunatics, and 
afterwards retired to the care of his sister in Chioliester % 
where death, in 175G, came to his reliaf. After hiireturn 
from France, the writer of this character paid him a visit 
at Islington, wlicve he was waiting fur his sister, whom 
he had directed to meet him : there was then iiotbmg of 
disorder discendhle ill his mind hy any but himself; but 
he had withdrawn from study, and travelled with no other 
book than an Kuglish Testament, such as children carry 
to the school* when hb friend took it into his handout 
of curiosity, to see what conij^atiion a man of letters had 
cfiosen; * 1 have hut one bool,' says Collins, * but that 
is the best.’ Such was the fate of Collins, with whom f 
anue delighted to converse, and ivltotn 1 yet remember with 
tenderness. He was visited at Chichester in his last illness 
by his learned friends Dr* Warton and his brother; to whom 
he spoke with disapprobation of his ‘ Oriental Kqlogiies,’ 
as not sufficiendy estpressive of Asiatic maimers, and called 
them his ^ Irish Eclogues.* He shewed them, at the 
same time, an ode inscribed to Mr- John Hume, * On 
the iSnperstitions of the Highlands which they thought 
superior to his other wurk^, but which no searcli has 
yet found* HU disorder was not alienation of mind, but 
general laxity and feebleness, a deficiency rather of his 
vital than intellectual powers* What he spoke wanted nei- 
ther judgment nor spirit^ but a few minutes exhausted him, 
so tlmt he was forced to rest upon the couch, till a short ces¬ 
sation restored his powers, and he w as again able to talk vvith 
his former vigour* Tfje approaches of this dreadful malady 
he began to feel soon after bis uncLe^s death; and with 
the usual weakness of men so diseased, eagerly snatched 
that temporaiy relief with which the table and the bottle 
flatter and seduce- But his health continually declined^ 
and he grew more and more burthensoine to himself. 

* Mn. thiTaford, of Or, Oumfutd. tie ripirtd ia her armt* Thii htff 
died ia nsp. 
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To Tvliat I have formerly ^aid of lii!$ writings may he 
added, that his diction was often fiarsh, ua&kilAilly Jabuurcd, 
and injudiciausly selected, lie a^eoted the obsolete when 
it not wortliy of revival; and he puts Ills words out of 
the common order, seeming to think, with some laior can¬ 
didates for fume, that not to write prose is certainly to 
write poetry. His lines commonly are of slow motion, 
clogged and impeded with chisters of consonants. As 
men are often ehteenicd who cannot be loved, so the poe-^ 
try of Collins may sometimes extort praise when it gives 
little pleasure 

From this opinion of Collins’s genius many critics have 
dilTered, whose more fuvourablc sentiments appear to have 
revived his reputation of late yenrs; and Mrs. Barbauid'^ 
prefatory Essay to an elegant edition of his works, pnb- 
liiihed in 17IJ7, has contributed not a little to the same 
cffecL It is necessary, however to add, that the Ode on 
the “ Superstitions of the Highlands/’ mentioued in Dr, 
Jolinson^s account as having been lost, has been recovered* 
The manuscript, in JVIr. Collins’s I land-^writing, fell into 
the hands of Dr, Alexander Carlyle, among the papers of 
a friend of hi$ and Mr. John Homo’s, who died in 
Soon after Dr. Carlyle found the poem, he shewed it to 
Mr. Home, who told him that it had been addressed to him 
by Mr^ Collins, on his leaving l^ondon in the year 1749, 
and that it was hastily composed and incorrect. This is 
apparent from the ode itself, it is evidently tlie pri^na cura 
of the poem, as will easily be perceived from the altera¬ 
tions made in the mamiscript, by the blotting out of many 
lines and words, and the substitution of others. In parti¬ 
cular, tite greatest part of the tvrelfth stanza is modelled ia 
tliat manner. The poem, which is entitled An Od^ on 
the Popular Superstitions of the Highlands of Scotland, 
considered as the subject of Poetry,'* was first published iti 
the first volume of the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh/’ with the fifth stanza and part of the sixth, 
which were lost, supplied by Mr. Mackenzie* Though 
there are evident proofs that it was hastily composed, it 
evinces, at the same time, the vigour of tlie author’s ima¬ 
gination, and the ready command lie possessed of harmo-> 
nlous numbers* The construction of the stanza is difierent 

* 3y two letter! from Dr. JvbitfHij, in WpotL^s life of Wtrtoa* p. St9. 939. 
it appeire bad ft gnat Kfftrd fg< CoUifti, ftikd wfta deeply ^ected by bis 
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ffoiti what Mr, Codiiia has u5cU on any former occasion, 
not perfeetly pleasing, and too operose and forma!. That 
t!ie poem is highly beautiful, every man of taste must 
strongly fee!; but still there will probably be found per¬ 
sons who will give the preference to tiie Ode upon the 
Passion 

In a tnoniuiicnt nf exquisite workmanship waft 

erected by public snlHcription to the memory of Collinn, 
the whole executed by Flaxtnau, with an epitaph by Mr* 
flayley* ‘ 

COL LIN SON (PF-THtt), was an ingenious botanist, 
whose family is of aiieient staiidiug iu the north, Peter 
and James were the great grandsons of Peter Coltinson, 
w'lio lived on his paternal estate called Hugai^-Hall, or 
Height of Hugal, near Wiiiderineie Lake, lu ilie parish of 
Stavely, about ten miles from Kendal in Westmoreland. 
Peter, who was horn Jiin, 14, H593-4, whilst a youth, dis¬ 
covered his attachment to natural history. He began early 
to make a coUection of dried specimens of plants; had ac¬ 
cess to the best gardens at that time in the neighbourhood 
of Loudon ; and became early acquainted with the most 
eminent naturalists of his time; the doctors Derhain, 
Woodward, Dale, Lloyd, and Sloane, were amongst his 
friends. Among the great variety of articles which form 
that supcih collectioti, now (by the wise dfspositiou of sir 
Haiis Sloane and the muiuhceiice of parliament) the BritUh 
Museum, t^matl was the [iuinl>er of those wkh whose ht^ttory 
Colltnson was not wdl acquainted, he being one of those 
few who visited sir Hans at all times familiarly; their Incli¬ 
nations and pursuits in respect to natural history being the 
same, a firm friendship had early been established between 
them. Peter CoUinsoii was elected F. E. S* Dec. 12, 1728 ; 
and perhaps was one of the most diligent and usefol mem¬ 
bers, not only in supplying them with many curious ob¬ 
servations, but in proiuothig and preserving a most exten¬ 
sive correspondence with learned and ingenious foreigners, 
in all countries, and oti every useful subject. Besides hb 
attention to natural history, he minuted every striking hint 

* It may be tioceasnFy to guard! tte thetirfit trmet ftUUoupbtliejriJiiiiinf OJe 
R«aii(T Bgaioil a0(»«fiouse<liuDn oftlic had appcartiil in the TrausAoeiuOi oF 

f>de DU the Supentitious^^* poblrshcd Uu: Royal Soi-iely vf J^iubur^li. 

ID London in 4ta, pretrndeJIy i^r 

^ Bjog. Brit-^oUuPi>a’» Lives Cif the f*Del».—Centura Lit. ro!. L end VI.-^ 
Reward Auccdutri, vo!. IL p, 303,—Tr^EUi of tlio J loyal Booicty of Kdiuborjili. 
^o\ Mng. IJiV, 
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that occurred eiLher in reading or conversauon ^ and from 
this source he derived much informationj as there wertr 
wry few men of learning and tfigen«it 3 \ who were not of 
hb acr^iiairitance at home; and most foreigners of emi-^ 
ncuce in natural histor^^, or in arts and sciencesj were rC' 
ctmiinended to his notice and friendship. His diligence 
and economy of time was snehj that though he never ap¬ 
peared to be in a hurry, he tnatntuinocl an extensive cor¬ 
respondence with great pinu tnaUt)"; iicquainting the 
learnH imd iTigpni[ius in parts of the globe, with 

the discoveries and improvcmeiiLS iu natural history iu this 
country, and receiving the like information from the most 

i ^ ^ 

eminent persons in aLmo^t ever^' other* His correspond-^ 
eiice witii the ingenious CadwalUdcr Coldenj eaq. of New- 
York, and the celelnated J)r. Franklin of Philadelphia, 
furnish instances of the bencht resulting from his attention 
to .'ll! improvements. The latter of these gentlemen com- 
munieeted his fust essays on electricity to Collinson, in a 
series of letters, which were then published, and have 
been reprinted in a late edition of the doctor's works. Per¬ 
haps, at the present period, the account procured of the 
management of sheep in ^pain, published in the Gentle¬ 
man's Magazine for May and June 176+, may not be con¬ 
sidered among the least of the benefits acerniug from his 
extensive and inquisitive correspondence* His conversa¬ 
tion, cheerful and usefully entertaining, rendered bis ac¬ 
quaintance much desired by those who had a relish for 
iiutnrul history, or were studious in cultivating rural ini- 
provenmnts; ond secured him tlie iutimaie friendshiji of 
some of the nio.^t eminent personages in this kingdom, as 
distiiigubhed by their taste in planting and horticulture, 
as by tlieir rank and dignity. He was the first who intio- 
duced tile great variety of trees and shrubs, which are now 
the principal ornaments of every garden ; and it was owing 
to hb indefatigable industry, that so many persons of the 
first distinction are now enabled to behold groves tfaus- 
pJanted from the Western continent flourishing so luxu¬ 
riantly in their several domains, as if they were already 
become indigenous to Britaim He bad some correspond- 
cuts in almost every nation in Europe; some in Asia, and 
even at Pekin, who all transmitted to him the most valua¬ 
ble seeds they could collect, in return for tbe treasures of 
America* Linnaeus, during his residence in England, con¬ 
tracted an intimate friendship with Mn Colhnson, which 
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was reciprocally increased by a multitude of good offices, 
and continued to the Besides his attaclniient to 

tural hiNtoty, he was very conversant in the ajuiqnities of 
our own country, having been elected F* S* April 7, 
1737 ; and he supplied the society with many curious arti^ 
cles of intelligence, and obaervations respecting both our 
own and otlier countries. In the midst of all these engage¬ 
ments, he was a mercer by trade, and lived at the Red 
Lion, in Grace church-street His person was rather short 
than tall; he had a pleasing and social aspect; of a temper 
open and communicative, capable of feeling for di^^ti'css, 
and ready to relieve and sympathize. Excepting some 
attacks of the gout, he enjoyed, in general, perfect health 
and great equality of spirits, and had arrived at his 75th 
year j when, being on a visit to lord Petre, for w-hom he 
had a singular regard, he was seized with a total suppres¬ 
sion of urine, which, bafUtng every attempt to relieve it, 
proved fatal Aug, 11, 1763. Mr* Collinson left behind him 
many niaicnals tor the improvement of natural history- 
and the present refined taste of luirticulture may in some 
respects be attributed to liis industry and abilities. He 
married, in 17:21', Mary, the daughter of Michael Russell, 
esq, of Mill HijI, with whom he lived very happily till her 
death, ill J753. He left issue a son, named MicLad, who 
resided at Mill Hill, and died Aug. 11, 17-1^5, whose son 
is still livings and a daughter, Mary, married to the Ic^te 
Jfdin Cator, esq. of Beckenham, in Kent. Both his chiU 
dren inherited much of the taste and amiable disposition of 
their father.^ 

COLLI US (Franciis], a doctor of the Ambrosian coU 
lege at Milan, and grand penitentiary of that diocese, who 
died in 1640 , at a very advanced age, made himself fa¬ 
mous by a treatise “ De Ammabus Paganoriiin/' published 
in two volumes 4 to at Milan, in 1633 and 1633 ^ He 
here exatniues into the final state hi the world to come of 
several illustrious pagaiis, and hazards bold and ingenious 
conjectures on matters far beyond tlie reach of his hitel- 
Icct. He saves the Egyptian midwdves, the queen of 
Sheba, Nebuchadnezzar^ &c« and does not despair of the 
salvation of the seven sages of Greece, uor of that of So¬ 
crates; but condemns Pythagoras^ Aristotle^ and icveral 

' Froin ^ Some Accanot of tbe Utf Collinson." by Dr. Folher^itt «nil 
Mirhad eiq, bii 1770, +to.—BiOg Bril^IVicliolt't £ovy#r, 

^Lctismu^s MamcnirB of FgtfacTfiij.'*43ept. Mtf. toL LXJtXil. put ]| p. 

VoL, X. G 
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others ^ though he acknowledges that they knew the true 
God, This work j properly speaking, seeinsto be no thing more 
than 3 vehicle for the display of the author's erLidition, of 
which it douhtlcss contains a great de&K It b now ranked 
among the cnriona and rare. He also wrote ** Cattclu-^ 
srones theologka'/* 1609, +to, and a treatise “ De sangnitte 
Christi/’ full of profound disquisition and citations ituiu- 
Tncrahlcj Mitan^ 1617, 4to, but in less estimation than 
hi^ treatise ** de Animabus/* * 

COl.MAN (GF.oacfi), an eminent dramatic author and 
manager, tlic son of Thomas Colntan, esq. British resident 
at the court of the grand duke of Tuscauy at Pisa, whose 
wife was a sister of the countess of Batlj, was born at Flo¬ 
rence about tiie 3 'eajr 1733, and placed at a very early age 
in Westminster-school, where he soon distinguished him¬ 
self by the rapidity of his attainments, and the dawning 
splendour of his talents. He was elected to Christ Church 
college, Oxford, in (7 51, and took the degrceof M. A, in 
175S* During his progress at Westminster, and while at 
college, he formed those literary connections with whom 
he remained in friendship till they severally dropped olf 
tike stage of life. Lloyd, Churchiil, Bonnel Tbornton, 
Coivper, and other celebrated wits of that peritKl, were 
among the intimate associates of Mn Colman, and gave a 
lustre to his name, by noticing him in some of their com¬ 
positions* Even so early as the puhiication of the “ Ros- 
ciad,^* Churchill piuposed Mr. Colman as a proper judge 
to decide on the pretensions of tlie several candidates for 
the chair of Hoscius j and only complains that he may be 
thought too juvenile for so important an award* 

It was during his residence at Oxford that he engaged 
with his friend Bontiel Tliornton, in publishing the “ Con¬ 
noisseur,^’ a periodica] paper, which appeared once a 
week, and was continued from January 31, 1754, to Sep-^ 
teinber 3o, 1756^ When the age of the writers of this 
enterttdnkig miscellany is considered, the wit and htnnour, 
the spirit, the good sense, and shrewd observations on life 
and manners, with which it abounds, will excite some de¬ 
gree of wonder, but will, at the same time, evidently point 
out the extraordinary talents which were afterwards to be 
j»ore fully display^ in the “ Jealous Wife"’ and the 
Clandestine Marriage*” 

1 Pupid*—CkRWDt, Curitme*' 
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When he came to London» ibe fecomniendatton of his 
friends^ or his choice^ but probably the former^ induced 
]jtm to bsE upon the lavr for his profession, and be was re-* 
ceived with great kindness by lord Bath, who seemed to 
mark him for the object of his patronage : a circunotstance 
that gave rise to the sasptciou that bis lordship had a na^ 
tural bias in favour of young Colman* He was entered of 
the society of Lincoln’s-inn, and tti due season called to 
the ban He attended there a very short time, though^ 
from the frequency of his attendance on the courts, we 
must conclude that it was not for want of encouragemeot 
that he abandoned the profession. It Is reasonable to sup^- 
pose that he felt more pleasure in attending to the muse 
than to briefs and reports; and it will therefore excite no 
surprise, tliat he took the earliest opportunity of relin¬ 
quishing pursuits not congenial to hb taste. “ Apollo and 
Littlctuji,’’ says Wycherley, seldom meet in the same 
brain.” At this period Lloyd addressed to him a very 
pleasant poem on the importance of his profession, and 
the seducemcfits to which he was liable, on account of fits 
iittachment to the sisters of Helicon, liis first poetical 
performance is a copy of verses addressed to bis cousin 
ford Pulteney, written in the year 1747, while he was yet 
at Westminster, and published in the St James's Maga¬ 
zine, a work conducted by his unfortunate friend Robert 
i Joyd i in coj^j unction with whom be wrote the best paro* 
dies of modern times, the “ Odes to Oblivion and Obscu¬ 
rity.” In 1780, his first dramatic piece, “ Polly Honey¬ 
comb,'* wat acted at 0rury-lane with great success i and 
next year he was one of three different candidates for pub^ 
lie favour in the higher branch of the drama ; viz. Mr. 
Murphy, who exhibited the Way to keep him j” Mr* 
Mackltn, tlio ** Married Libertine aud Mr. Colmaii} 
“ The Jealous Wife.” The former and latter of thesa 
were successful, and Col man in a very high degree. 
About the same time the newspaper entitled ** The St. 
James's Chronicle” was established; of which he become 
a proprietor, and exerted the full force, of his prosaic 
talents to promote its interest, in a series.of essays and 
humourous sketofaes on occasional subjects. Among tbe^ 
be opened a paper called ** The Genius,” which he pub-* 
lished at irregular intervals as far as the fifteenth ouraben 
These papers appear, upon the whole^ to be superior to 
general merit of the Conaotiiears» they here rather 

Q 2 
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more solulily, aijtl the huniour U more chaste anti classical, 
Kis occasional contributions to the St, James** Chronicle 
were very immerous, and upon every topic of the day* 
politJCSj uiaiinersj the drama, A selection from them 
appear* in his prose works, published by himself in 1787, 

In the establishment of the St. James’s Chronicle, lie 
had likewise Mr, Thornton for n collengne, who was one 
of the original proprietors : and by their joint industry they 
dr nv the productions of many of the wits of the times to 
this paper, which, as a depository of literary intelligonce, 
literary contests and anecdotes, and articles of wit and hu¬ 
mour, scon eclipsed all its rivals. It appears that the prin- 
pipal departments were for some time filled by the follow¬ 
ing persons : the papers entitled The Genius,” by Mr, 
Colman ; Smitlfs Letters,*’ by Peregrine Phillips, esq.; 
short essays of wit, hy Bomiel Thornton, esq.; longer essays 
of wii, by —— Waller, esq.; reUusses and letters, signed 

“ Nick Testy” and “ Alexander Grumble,” -Forest; 

letters signed “ Oakly,” Mr, Garrick, 

111 July 1764, lord Bath died, and left Mr. Colman a 
very comfortsible annuity, and he now found liikuself in 
clrcwinstances fully suIHcicnt to enable liim to follow the 
bent of his geuiiis. The first publication which he pro¬ 
duced, after this event, was a translation of the comedies 
of Terence, in the eseciitioii of which he rescued that au¬ 
thor from the hands of his former tasteless and ignorant 
translators. 

"rne successor of lord Batb, gencKil Pultciiey, died in 
iTuT ; aiuL Mr, Colman found himself also rcmenvbered in 
his will by a second annuity, which confirmed the inde¬ 
pendency of his fortune. He seems, however, to have taken 
the first opportunity to engage tn active life ; as, about 
tlie year I7GS, Mr. Beard, being incapable of bearing any 
longer the fatigues of a theatrical life, and wishing to re¬ 
tire from the management of Co vent-garden theatre, dis¬ 
posed of his property in that house to Messrs. Colman, 
Harris, Powell, and llutherford. These gentlemen car¬ 
ried on the management conjointly; but, in a short time, 
Mr, Colman appearing to aspire to a greater authority than 
the other patentees, excepting Mr. Powellf were disposed 
to grant, Mr. Colman, after a severe Uterary contest, 
which was published, sold his share, and retired. Soon 
after, Mr. Foote, then proprietor of tlie Haymarket theatre, 
having been induced to withdraw from the jstage, disposed 
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of his tlicatrc to Mr. Culmmi for a handsome annoityv which 
he did not loujr enjoy. On his death, Mr. Col man ob^ 
tallied the licence; and, from that fieriod, conducted the 
iheiiire with great judgment and assiduity, occasionally 
supplying many dramas from his own fancy^ as well as 
luany pleasant tranKlatioiis fjxjm the French. 

^FlJije Mr. Col man was thus shewing his attention to the 
theatre, he did not entirely neglect his classical studies. 
He gave the public, in a new translation of Ho* 

racers Art of Poetry,” accompanied with a commentary, in 
v^hmb he produced a new system to explain that very dli- 
I'lcuit poem. In opposition to Dr. Hurd, he supposes, 

diat one of the sons of l^iso, undoubtedly llie elder, liad** 
eillier written or meditated a poetical work, most probably 
i\ Lraged}--; and that he had, with the knowledge of the 
jaiiiily, coinmunicaLed his piece or intention to Horace; 
but Horace, either disapproving of the work, or donhiing 
of tlie poetical faculties of the cider Piso, or both, wislml 
to dissuade him from all thoughts of puLdication. With 
this view lie formed the design of wilting this epistle, ad* 
dressing it with a courtliness and delicacy perfectly agrec- 
ahle to his acknowledged character, indiflhrciuly to the 
whole family, the father and his tug sons ; Kjiistola ad 
sones dc arte poetica.^’ This bypoihesis is supported with 
much learning, ingenuity, and modesty; and the bishop 
of WWcester, on its publication, said to Dr. Douglas, the 
late hisho[> of Salisbury; Give my comjdinients to Col* 
man, and thank him for the handsojue manner in which lie 
has treated me, and teii him, thut / think he u vigki?^ h 
may be added, that the late Dr. Warton and Dr. Beattie 
ivere of the same opinion. 

Some time about the year 1 TiJO Mr. Colmanbad a stroke 
of the palsy, which nearly deprived Idin of the use of one 
Bide of his body; and in a short time aftei’wards he gave 
evident signs of mental derangement; in consequence of 
which, he was placed under pro[]er managenient at Pad- 
dington, and the conduct of the theatre was vested in 
Lis son* He died the 14th of August 1794. Mr* Colman, 
as a scliolar, holds a very respectable rank, as may be seen 
by bis translations of Horace^s Art of Poetry, and of tlie 
comedies of Terence; and his manners were aspleasing as 
his talente were respectable. His various dramatic pieces 
have been published In 4 vols* Svo. 
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Tlie year after his death appeared a pamphlet, entitled 
^ Some Particulars of the Life of the late G^rge Colman, 
esq. written by himself, and delivered by iiim to Kichard 
Jacbjion, e&q« one of his executors, for publication after 
bis decease#" The object of this pamphlet was to contra¬ 
dict two reports which had long been current. The one, 
that by bis bterary pursuits and dramatic compositions, he 
lost the favour and aHection of the earl of Bath ; the other, 
that by his purchase of a fourth of the patent of Covent- 
garden theatre, he knowingly and voluntarily forfeited the 
intended bequest of a certain estate under the will of ge-^ 
neral Pulteney* In opposition to these reports, he provea 
very clearly that he did not lose the favour of tlie earl of 
Bath, and that general Pulteney, while be did not openly 
resist his becoming a manager of the theatre, but rather 
consented to it, changed his intentions towards him, and 
left him, in lieu of the estate, an annuity of four hundred 
pounds. The general appears, however, to have con¬ 
sidered the family as disgraced by Mr. ColmatL’s becoming 
a manager, for the latter is obliged to remind him of gai* 
ihnun who had been managers, of sir Williatn Davenant, 
sir Richard Steele, sir John Yanburgh, and Con¬ 
greve* ' 

COLOCCI (Akgej,o), in Latin Angelus Colottus, an 
elegant Italian scholar, descended of an ancient and noble 
family, was born at JesJ, in 1467. He obtained in his 
youth the honour of knighthood, which was conferred upon 
him by the hands of Andreas Pala^ologus Despota, when, 
then a refugee at Rome, he was recognized as the legiti¬ 
mate heir to the imperial diadem of Constantinople. Co- 
Jocci was a disciple of Georgius Valla, under whom he 
made great progress in philosophy, but particularly in po¬ 
lite literature. For political reasons, which are detailed 
by Llhaldinus, in his life of rbis lUustriouE scholar, the 
family of Colocci were obliged, in the pontificate of Inno¬ 
cent YIIL to abandon the city of Rome where they had 
taken up their residence. Angelo, in consequence, re¬ 
paired to Naples, where he became a meniber of the Fon¬ 
tana academy, under the assumed name of Angelas Colo-' 
tius Bassus, and acquired an intimacy with the most emi¬ 
nent poets and wits of hii time, years afterwards, 
having been permitted to return to bi^country, he divided 

t Siof. rol. IPOL pr«f^ to the Counciist^rt 
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iii^t time betwixt his litemry pursuits and the official duties 
entrusted to him by las couutr^'racn, who sent biin as am- 
biissador to Alexander VL in He then took up bis 

residence at Rome, where his house became an elegant 
and liberal resort for men of learning and genius, and 
where the academy of Rome, which after the death of 
Pomponiua Lfctus had fallen into decay, w'as again revived 
under his care« Here also his extensive gardens, which, 
in addition to the most captivating scenery re^siilting from 
a happy combhiaiion of nature and art, were adorned with 
a profusion of statues, inscriptions, and other elegant re^ 
mains of classic untiqmty, revived tlie magtiifiL'ence and 
amenity of tlie celebrated gardens of fjallust, of w-hich they 
were supposed to occupy the actual site. On such objects, 
and on the patronage of learning and learned he 

employed his riches. Tlte senate of Eomoj struck with 
his liberality, bestowed oii him the title of patrician, which 
extended to hb family; and lie held in the highest 
estimation by the popes LeoX* Clement VIL and Paul 11L 
Leo, independently of 400Q erbwus with which he re^ 
warded him for some verses in lib praise, made him his 
secretary, and gave him the reversion of the bishopric of 
Nocera in 1521, Coloccl having at that time survived two 
wives. This gift was afterwards confirmed to him by Cle¬ 
ment VIL who also appointed him governor of AscolL 
I'hese favours, however, were insufficient to secure him 
when Rome was sacked in 15ST. On that occasion, his 
house waa burnt, his gaidcns pillaged, and be was obliged 
to pay a large sum for bis life and liberty. He then went 
for some time to his country, and on coming back to Rome, 
hU first care was to invite together the members of the 
academy who bad been diiipersed. In 1537 he took pos¬ 
session of the bishopric of Nocera, and died at Rome in 
1549^ His Latin and Jcaliau poems were published in 
1772, but our authority does not mention where or in 
what shape. Most of them had, however, previously ap¬ 
peared in his life by Ubaldinus, Rome, 1673, Svo. ‘ 

COLOMBIERE (Claude de la), a famous Jesuit, born 
at St. Sympborien, two leagues from Lyons, in 1641, ac¬ 
quired great reputation among his order by his extraor¬ 
dinary talents in the pnlplt Ho whs preacher for two 
years at the courf(pf James 11. of England, who listened to 

> Mtfinioita of P&Iitian.—Moreri.—DicU tlint. 
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his sermons ivith grcRt pleasure, and, as it js said by the 
Komanbts, with eJificatian ; but, falling under ibe suspi* 
cioiij though uot convicted, of being concerned in a con¬ 
spiracy, lie w'as banbhed Engbuid, and betook himself lo 
Pared, in the Chaiolois, where he died, Feb. L?, 1682. In 
conjufiction with Marie Alacoque, he recommended the 
celebration of the solemnity of the heart of Jesus, and 
composed an oflice for the occasion. The first inventor of 
this rite, however, was Thomas Goodwin, president of 
Magdalen college, Oxford, an Arminian, who excited great 
notice in Kngiaud, in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
by iib ascetical and theoiugical writings. His book entitled 
Cor Chi isti in ctciis erga peccatores in terns,” piinced 
in 1649, comprises tlie whole system of this devothui; and 
w:is intended to promote the spread of it in England. La 
Colombiere, who was sent to London as confessor and 
preacher to ilie diicbc^s uf York, afterwards queen, found 
there a ruuncivjjis sect, who, after Goodwin's example, 
paid adoration to the fled)ly heart of Josus, as the symho- 
lical image of divine love. He was abtonished at the no¬ 
velty of so ravishing a devotion, which had so long escaped 
the fertile invention of his fraternity ; and carried it in 
triumph back with htrn io France, where, under the in- 
flucucc of heavenly viiiions and niiracies, it struck doC]> 
root, and was cxteiisivHy propagated. Among other agents 
a luin of the name of Marie Ahicoque* who, in her hea¬ 
venly visions, pretended to have conversed familiarly with 
Christ, was employed by the Jesuits to aid the deception, 
and in one of Jier vi:tions, asserted that she had received 
orders from heaven to acquaint father la Colo mb i ere, that 
he should institute a yearly festival to the heart of Jesus, 
propagate this dcvoiioa with all his might, and announce 
to such as should dedicate themselves to it, the assurance 
of their predestination to eternal life. The Jesuits hnme- 
diutely and zealously complied with the celestial mandate* 
71irre appeared at once in all quarters of the world, and in 
ah languages, an innumerable swarm of publications, 
manuals, copper-plates, and medals, with hearts decorated 
with crowns of thorns, whh lambent flames, transpiercing 
swords, or otlier symbolical impresses, 'Lbey distributed 
scupuiaries to be worn day and night upon the breast, 
and tickets to be swallowed for driving fevers. In 

all Spain there was not a nun who had not a present 
from the Jesuits of a heart cut out of red cloth, to be 
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worn next tbe skin, fn every cntholic city and town, iu 
ail parts of the world, fi-aieniiticH were erected, passion- 
masses and niiie-duy devotions were instituted, to the 
honour of the heart ol Jesus; and panegyrical sermons de¬ 
livered, exhorting the faitliful to augment their The 

proselytes must vow, before the holy sacrament of the 
altar, an eternal fidelity to the heart of Jesus; and every 
soul was made responsible for the increase and growth of 
this new devotion ; nay, the display of u burning zeal for 
making proselytes was regarded as the peculiar charac¬ 
teristic of the true worshipper of the heart. This devotion 
was represented in thetr serinons and wridtigs, as a neces¬ 
sary nic;ins to the enjoy men t of a blissful hereafter : it was 
no wonder, then* that the partisans of this devotion were 
ill a short time as numerous in all catholic Christendom as 
iho sands of the sea. The bishops approved and confirmed 
the brotherhoods, and consecrated churches, altars, and 
chiipeis, erected to the promotion of this enthusiasm. 
Kings and queens preferred petitions to the papal throne, 
tliat a proper office might be appointed in the breviary and 
“drotrf mass for the soleuinizatioii of the au- 

iifversary; and even at iiomc fraternities arose and flou- 
rbhed that devoted themselves to the worship of the heart 
of Jesus. In recommend at ion of it the Jesuits were not 
iVvUrting either in prophecies or miracles; among the fore¬ 
most of whom was la Colombierc, xvho had an excellent 
taste in his compositions, and a noble delivery in the pul-* 
pit. His masterly eloquence tlfsplays itself amidst the 
extreme simplicity of his style, as we are told by the abbd 
Trublet, speaking of his sermons, published at Lyons 1757, 
in 6 volumes lifmo. He bad an impetuous and lively ima¬ 
gination, and the warmth of his heart appears through all 
his discourses: it U the unction of pore Ch^miiials, only 
more ardent and glowing. All his sermons breathe the 
most gentle, and at the same time the most fervent piety: 
he has been equalled by few in the art of affecting his 
hearers, and no enthusiast e^er fdl less into the familiar. 
The relebrated Patm, his friend, speaks of him as tlie best 
skilled oi his tiroe in ilio refinements and niceties of the 
Trench language. There arc likewise by him, “ Moral 
Bcflections,’’ and “ Spiritual Letters.” * 

♦ 

I Mor^rip—Di'ii Hiiti—Varieties af Llkrature, 1795. 3 toIi Svgw 
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' C0L03VIIES (Paul), or CotoHEsius, m Icaiocd French 
protestantf wms born at Rochelle in 163B, where bU father 
w&a a physician^ and where he wa« probably educated. 
His application lo various reading must evidently have 
been very extensive, and although be has uo decided 
claims to originality^ his works ranked in his own day, and 
some of them may etil), as ably illustrating the history of 
learning and learned men. He faithfully treasured what 
he found in old, scarce, and almost unknown authors, and 
knew how to render the re[>roduction of learned ciixiuEilies 
both agreeable and useful. His great intimacy and high 
regard for Vossius, induced him to visit England, where 
Votisius was then canon of Windsor, and by his interest or 
recommendation he was appointed librarian at Lambeth, 
with a competent salary* Tlds, however, be lost at tlio 
rcvobition, when fiis patron, archbishop San croft, was de¬ 
prived for not taking the oaths to the new government. 
After this it is said that he fell into poverty, and died in 
Jaiul692 ; and was buried in St. Martin's church-yurd* 
His principal works are, L Gallia Orientals,” reprinted 
&t Hambui^b, 1709, in 4to, under tlie care of the learned 
Fabricius; and containing an account of such French as 
were learned in the Oriental languages. *2. ** Hispania & 
Itatia Orientalis,^^ giving an account of the Spanish and 
Italian Oriedtai scholars. BibLlotheque Choisie 

reprinted at Paris, 1731, with not^s of M. do ia Monuuye, 
ISiBQ. This was published at Hamburgh, 4-to, by Christ. 
Wolf, an useful work, and of great erudition. 4. ** Theo- 
logorum Presbyleriaiiorum Icon,'' in which be shews his 
attachment to episcopacy; and for which he was attacked 
by Jurieu (who had not half hii candour and impartiality) 
in & book entitled ** J>e resprit d'Arnauld/' S* “ Dea 
opuscules critiques & historiqueV^ collected and published 
in 1709, by Fabrtcius;. 6. Melanges Hiatoviques,’^ &.c. 
7. “ La vie du pere Sirmond/^ His ** Colomesiaua,*^ 

make a volume of the collection of Anas. ‘ 

COLOMNA, or COLON NA (Fabio), an eminent bo¬ 
tanist, was born at Naples in 1567, the son of Jerome, who 
waa the natural son of the cardinal Pompeio Coloniia. He 
devoted himaelf from his youth to the pursuit of natural 
history, and particulariy to that of planU, which he studied 
in the writings of the ancients; and, by indefatigable 
plication, was enabled to correct the errata with ivhicii tbe 


1 Ota. fitocefh—Diet. Hist^MorboH Ouoniasi. 
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naanuGCripls of those authors abounded. The luignagei, 
mvsic, mathematics, dravrmg, painting, optics, the civil 
and canon Jaw, filled up the momenta which he did not 
bestow on botatiy, and the works he published in this Jast 
science were considered as master-pieces previous to the 
appearance of the labours of the latter botanists. He wrote, 
1. Plantarum aliquot ac piscium hlstoria,'^ 15^2, 4to, 
w'ith plates, as some say, by the author himself, eicecuted 
with much exactness. The edition of Milan, 1744, 4to, is 
not so valuable as the former. 2. Miiihs cognitamm ra- 
riornmque stirpium descriptio; itemque de aquatilibus, 
aliisque nonuullis anitnalibus libellus/' Home, 1616, two 
parts in 4to. This work, which may be considered as a 
sequel to the foregoing, was received with equal approba- 
lion* The author, in describing several singular plants, 
compares them with the descriptions of them both by the 
ancients and moderns, which affords him frequently an op¬ 
portunity of opposing the opinions of Matthiolo, Diosco- 
ridcs, Theophrastus, Pliny, He published a second 
part, at tlie solicitation of the duke of Aqua-Sparta, who 
had been much pleased with the former* The impression 
was entrusted to the printer of the acattemy of the Lynctei, 
a society of Hteratt, formed by that duke, and principally 
employed iti the study of natural history* This society, 
which subsisted only till 16S0, that is, till the death of its 
illustrious patron, was the model on which all the otliersin 
Europe were formed* Galileo, Porta, Achillini, and Co- 
lonne, were some of its ornaments. 3* A Dissertation 
on the Glossopetree,” in Latin, to be found with a work of 
Augustine Scilla, on marine substances, Rome, 1647, 4to, 
4. He was concerned in the American plants of Hernan¬ 
dez, Rome, 1651, fol. fig. 5. A Dissertation on the Por* 
pura, in l^tin; a piece much esteemed, but become 
scarce, was reprinted at Kiel, 1675, 4tO| with notes by 
Daniel Major, a German physician* The first edition is of 
1616, 4tu.' 

COLONNA (FftANCis), a Venetian domimean, who 
died May 17, 15so, in hia eightieth year, is chiefiy 
known by a scarce book, entitlea “ Poliphili Hypneroto- 
machia,” Venice, 1499, foL There Uan edition of 1545, 
but none of 1467 ; the copies which pass for that edition, 
f^e of one or the other above roentiotied editions; and the 

^ KKcL Bibl^ BibU CitrleiiiiG. 
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niistake lias tinucn from the last leaf, which containetl the 
Uate of the impressions, being taken out, and ihe lust but 
one left; on whidi is the date of the time when the work 
was written. It is a voiuaiicc Riled with mylbologieal 
learning, of very little value but for its scarcity and whim¬ 
sical composition, and lias been translated into French by 
John Martin, Paris, J5GI, fol.* 

CO LOTI US. See COLOCCL 

COLRANE. See HARE. 

COLSTON (Edward), a person ever mCTnorable for 
his benefactions and charities, was the eldest son of WiU 
liaiu Coltitoii, esq. an emiuent Spanish merchant in Bristol, 
and born in that cuy Nov, 2, 1636. He was brought up 
to Iraile, and resided some time in Spain with his brothers, 
luoof M horn were inliumanlj murdered there by assassinate. 
He inherited a hamls<mic fortune from his parents, which 
received contijiual add 1110113 from the fortunes of bis bre¬ 
thren; all of wborii, though niunerous, he survived. This 
family substance he increased immensely by trade; and 
having no near relations, lie disposed of a great part of it 
in acts of charity and hcncRceuce. In 1691 lie built upon 
his own ground, at the charge of about 2500/. St, Michaers- 
hill alms-houses in Bristol ; and endowed tbetii with land^, 
of the yearly rent of 2 W 2 /. 3s, 4f/. The same year be gave 
houses and lauds, without Temple-gate in that city, to 
the society of merchants for ever, tow'ards the niaiuteuatice 
of sis poor old decayed sailors, to the yearly value of 24/. 
In IG9G he purchased a piece of ground in Temple-street 
in the same city, and built at his own charge a school and 
dwelling-house for a master, to instruct forty boys, who 
arc also to be cloijied, instructed in wriUng, arithmetic, 
and the church-caiechism. The estate given for thiti cha¬ 
rily amounted to SO/, yearly, clear of all charges, fit 
17P2 he gave 500/. towards rebuilding queen Elizabeth's 
hospital on the College-green in Bristol; and for tlie 
clothing and educating of six boys there, appropriated an 

^ There is •. traJilioiin Mr. tbent safe they wduU wlfic oJT 

Colitton and bis two broUitTB ir<^r4; in timt Bipe^rsiOD. Ujpou irhich^ tvo of 
fipailli intheirdiflputti's M-jth the them were poifonedp tn prevent tlieir 

it wtinUtrp abjei:teit to tbcnj* '*'fliat Jpctorn ^ but their older brother, JUr. 
the Tefjrmeil rehfrjpfi j^rodu^-ed DO eK- bklward Colslon, escapeH. fiuebistbe 
Ampler uf ^rut nud ghuriUbie bciic- tradition : but it i> more certato, that 
fa^tiona i” tu fvhiuh Ihuj vefc if nut to one or both of them, were asiaftitiated 
reply, that if ii pleated God ta bring by bandiiiisor bravocs. 

> Di4.l. Hitt.—TiraboEchi, 
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rstatc of GO^, a year, clear of charges, besiJes 10^* fur 
placing uut the boys apprentices^ In I70S be settled bis 
great benefaction of tlie hospital of St, Augustine in Bristol, 
consisting of a master, two ushers, and one hundred boys; 
for the maintenance pf which boys, he gave an estate of 
138^. I5 j. a year. The charge of first setting up this 

hospital, and making it convenient for the purpose, 
amounted, it is saiil, to about 1 I,00 qA He gave also 6/, 
yearly to the minister of All-Saint?* in BrUtol, for reading 
prayers every Monday and Tuesday morning throughout 
the year, and 1/. a year to the clerk and sexton: also GL 
a year for ever, for a monthly sermon and prayers to the 
prisoners in Newgate there j and 2QL yearly for ever to the 
clergy beneficed in that city, for preaching fourteen ser- 
111011,1 in the time of Lent, on subjects appointed by hiin- 
fioJf. The subjects are theses the Lent fast; against 
aclieisni and infidelity; the catholic church; the excel- 
JoiuT; of the church of England ; the powers of the clmrch; 
baptism; confirmation; coufessioii and absolution; the 
em;»rs of the church of Home; entluisiasm and superaticion ; 
restitution; freqiietiting the divine service; frequent com- 
mnnioJi; the passion of our blessed Saviour. He bestowed, 
lastly, upwards of 20i)QL in occasional charities and bene¬ 
faction's to churches and charity-schools, all within the 
cify of BrisloL Beyond tliat city his bencfaciionri were 
equally liberal. He gave 6i)00L for the augmentation of 
si?wiy small livings, on the following terms : Any living 
tJiat w;ls entitled to queen AnnC's bounty miglit have this 
too, on condition tliat every parish, which did receive this, 
should be obliged to raise to he added to the iOlV. 

raised by Cohton; and many livings have had the grant of 
this bounty. He gave to St. Bartholomew^^ Itospiral in 
l.ondon 2000/. v^ith which was purchased an estate of }Q0L 
a year, which is settled on that hospital; mid he left to 
the same, by will, 500/. To Christ’s hospital, at several 
times, looo/. and lOOO/. more by ivilh To the hospitals of 
St, Thomas and Bethlehem 500/. each. To the workhouse 
without Bishopsgate, 200?. To the society for propagar- 
ing the gospel in foreign parts, 300/, He built an alrns- 
bouse for six poor people at 8hene in StUTy? and left very 
liandsome legacies to Mortlake in the same county, where 
he died : viz* 45/* yearly, to be continued for twelve years 
after his death, for clothing and educ^^ing twelve boys and 
ttvelve girls in that place ;lliud also SS/* he being ag many 
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years old, to cightj^-five poor men and women tbcfCj to 
cacli \L to be dUtribnted at the time of his decease. He 
{rare lOOL per annum, to be continued for tweWe years 
after his death, and to be distributed by the direction of 
his executors : either to pVace out every year ten boys ap- 
prenttccj, or to be given towards die setting up ten young 
tradesmen, to each I Of. He gave likewise to eighteen 
Idiarity^schools in several parts of Kngland, and to be con* 
tinned to them for twelve years after bis death, to each 
yearly BL Finally, he gave towards building a 
church at Manchester in Lanca^^bire 20L and towards the 
budding of a church at Tiverton in Devonshire BOl, 

Besides these known and public benefactions, he gave 
away every year large sums in private charities, for many 
years together; and tlie preacher of his funeral sermou 
inforiTis us, tliat these did not fall much short of his pubHc, 
In all his charities, Colston seems to have possessed no 
small share of judgmCLit; for, among other instances of it, 
be never gave any thing to corntnon beggars, but he aU 
ways ordered, that poor bouse-keepers, sick and decayed 
persons, should be sought out as the fittest objects of his 
charity. We must not forget to bbserve, that though cha¬ 
rity was this gentleman’s shining virtue, yet he possessed 
other virtues in an eminent degree. He was a person of 
great temperance, meekness, evenness of temper, patience, 
and muftiheation. He always looked cheer hi I and plea¬ 
sant, was of a peaceable and quiet disposition, and re^ 
niarkably circumspect in all his actions. Some years be¬ 
fore his decease, he retired from business, and came and 
lived at London, and at^Mortlake in Surry, where he bad 
a country seat Here he died Oct. 11, 1721, almost ; 
and was buried in the church of AILsainta, Bristol, where 
a monument is erected to his memory, on which are enu¬ 
merated his public charities, mentioned in this article. His 
funeral sermon was preached by Dr. Harcourt, and printed 
at Loivdon the same year. ^ 

COLUCCJO (Salutato), an ancient Italian poet and 
philosopher, was born at Stignano in Pescia, in 1330. 
His father, who was iti the army, being involved in the 
troubles of his country, was obliged to retire to Bologna, 
wiiere Coluccio was educated, or rather where he taught 
himself for some time without a master. It appears indeed 

1 Ebj. —Fuqenl HSl, 
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ffoiD a letter which he wrote to Bernardo di MogIt>, that 
he did doc apply himself to the ctildvation of polite litera¬ 
ture till he was arrived at man's estate, and that it was 
then he went to Bologna, and attended the public lectures 
of the father of the above Bernardo. By hi& mvn father's 
request, he afterwards studied law^ but on his death quitted 
that profession for eloquence and poetry. It is not stated 
when tie left Bologna, nor when he was permitted to re¬ 
turn to t'lorencc j but in 136*J, in his thirty-eighth year, 
we tin.I him the colleague of Francis Bruin^ at apostolical 
secretary to pope Urban and it h probable tliat be 
quilled this employment when Urban went to France^ He 
quitted at tlic same time the ecclesiastical hiihit, and mar-* 
ried a lady by whom he had ten children, Hrs repufeattoi) 
for kiiowledge and eloquence procured him the greatest 
otfeia from popes, emperors, and kings ; but his love for 
biK native country made him prefer, to the most brilliant 
prospects, the odicc of chancellor of the republic of Flo¬ 
rence, vk^hich was conferred on him in 137J, and which he 
filled very honourably for thirty years. The letters he 
wrote appeared so striking to John Galeas Visconti, then 
at war with the repubUc, that he. declared one letter of 
CoJucclo's to be more mischievous to hit cause than the ef-^ 
forts of a thousand Florentine knights. 

In tl:ie midst of his more serious functions, he found 
leisure to cultivate poetry, and particularly to make a col* 
lection of ancient manuscripti, in which he was so success¬ 
ful, that at his death hit library consisted of eight hniidred 
volumes, a princely collection before the invention of 
pfiating, HU coo temporaries speak of him in terms of 
the highest admiration, as a second Cicero and Virgil; but 
altliough modern critics cannot acquiesce in tliis character, 
his Letters, the only part of his works which are printed, 
evidently prove him a man of learning and research, and 
no inconsiderable contributor to the revival of letters. He 
died May 4, 1406 ; and hU remains, after being decorated 
with a crown of laurel, were interred with extraordinary 
pomp in the church of St. Marta de Fiore, 

Coiuccio was the author of the following works, MS co* 
pies of most of which are preserved in the Lauremtian li¬ 
brary : L “ De Fato et Fortuna." 2. De sbgcuIo et 
religione/' 3, De nobilitate legum et medicine.” 4, 
** Tractatus de Tymrnio," 5. “ T^tatus quod niedici 
cloquentix sti^eant^ et de vcrecundia an sU virtns attt 
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ritiiim.** 6, l)e laboribus Hcrculis,’* 7* Historia de 
casu hominis." 8. “ De arte dictaiuli.'^ 9* Certamcn 
Fortunic/’ JO, Declamaticjncs,” IK ** Iiivectiva in 
Autotiinm Luscum*” 12, Phjilidis tjuerlmomEc/* 13. 
** Kglug^e octo.'^ 14*, ** Carmina iicl Jacobum AllegroUiim/' 
14. ** Sonetti/’ AinV lastly, various ** EpistlesJ' Of these, 
except the Epistles, the only article published is his trea¬ 
tise ** De nobilit^jte legiim,” &c. Venice, 1542, Ilis 
** Epistles*' have appeared in two editions, the one by 
Mehus, Florence, 1741, with a learned prelace and notes ; 
the ocher by Laini, in the same year: but Maz2udie)li 
remarks, that it h necessary to have both colleciiojis, as 
they do not contain tlie same epistles. Some of Coluccio*s 
poems have appeared in various collections of Italian poe- 
try, ^ 

COLUMDA (St,)j renowned in Scotch history as the 
founder of a monuittery at IcoLmkili, and the chief iigent 
in converting the iionliern Pkts, was a native of Ireland, 
where he was a piiest and abbot, and is supposed to have 
been born at Gartan, in tiie county of Tyrcotirvcl, in 521, 
From thence, about the year 565, he arrived in Scotland, 
and received from Bridius, the son of MHlochon, the then 
reigning king of the Piets, and his peojile, the island of 
11 ij, or Hy, one of the Western Isles, which was after¬ 
wards called from him Icolmkill, and became the famotis 
liuriul-place of the kings of Scotland. There he built a 
monastery, of which lie was the abbot, and which for se¬ 
veral ages continued to be the chief seminary of Noriii 
Britain. Cohniiba acquired here such inHuence, that nei¬ 
ther king or people did any thing without his consent. Here 
he died June 9, 597, and bU body was buried on the 
island i but, according to some Irish writers, was after¬ 
wards removed to Down in Ulster, and laid in the same 
vault with the remains of St, Patrick and St. Bridgit. From 
this monastery at Iona, of which some remains may yet be 
traced, and another, which he had before founded in Ire¬ 
land, tiprang many other monasteries, and a great many 
eminept men; but such are the ravages of time and the 
revolutions 'of society, tliat ibis island, which was once 

the luminary of the Caledonian Tegions, whence savage 
clans and roving barbarians derived tbe benehta of know¬ 
ledge, and the blessings of religion/' had, when Dr, 

* GinjEii^n^ Hill, LiU. VOL 11L clt. 17,—^epherd't Lifft ofFoffkT^- 

£jb].Urrvi«i)ii]ue, vuJ.l. -> ^ 
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Johnsou visited it in 177$, no school for education, nor 
temple for ifforsbip, only two inhabitants that could apeak 
English^ and not one that could write or read." * 

COLtJMBANUS (St.), another eminent misHionary for 
the propagation of the Christian religion in the sixth cen¬ 
tury, was a nail re of Ireland according to Jonas, who wrote 
his life, sir Janies Ware, and others; but Mackenzie main^ 
tains that he was a North Briton. From either Scotlatid or 
Ireland, however, he went into England, where he conti¬ 
nued some time, and in 589 proceeded to France, and 
founded the thonastery of Loxevil, near Besan^on, which 
he governed daring twenty years. In 598 we find him 
engaged in a controversy with pope Gregory concerning 
the proper time of keeping Easter, wljich was then a fre¬ 
quent object of dispute; bat Colunibanus at last sub¬ 
mitted to the court of Home. After so long residence hi 
France, he was baniiihed for censuring tlie itnmoralities of 
Theodoric and his queen. He then went to SwitEerland, 
where he was kindly received by Tbeodebert, king of that 
country, and was successful in converting the pagans; but 
the Swiss army being defeated by ,the French, he was 
obliged to remove to Italy, where, under the protection of 
the king of the Lombard^^, he founded, in tJiS, the abbey 
of Bobio, near Napfes. Over this monastery he presided 
but '1 short time, dying Nov. 2t, 6IS* Authors are not 
agreed as to the order of monks to which Cotumbanus be¬ 
longed, but it is certain that his disciples conformed to the 
rides of ihe Benedictines. His works are printed in the 
Bibi. Patrum, and consist of monastic rules, sermons, po¬ 
ems, letters, &c. * 

COLUMBUS (CHRlijTOPnER), a Genoese, and fre¬ 
quently mentioned in history as the discoverer of America, 
was born in 1442. Ferdinand fais sun,' who wrote his life, 
would suggest to us, that he was descended from an an¬ 
cient and considerable family; but it is generally believed 
that his father was a woolcomber, and that he himselfSvafl 
of the same trade, till, by having beeh at sea, he had ac^ 
quired a taste for navigation. In bU early years be applied 
himself much to the study of geometry ami astrouoiiiy at 
Pavia, in order to understand cosmography: and learni to 
draw, in order to describe lands, and set down cosmogra- 

^ htacliciizle^^ ScoU^b 'fifiten,—CiVti, toU L—Bullet^s LItH qF Ute S^t*.— 
Sii;^ii,»TnDAcr.*^Jo1iiuQb*f Jouruey tu ih? \l''c6t*Jni Ulei. 

■ Mwkenzie.—C atc, val. —'Tiiduer. 
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phica.1 bodies, pUins, or routidjt. He went to sea at the 
age of fourteen: his tirst TOyagea were to those porta in 
the Mediterranean frequent^ by the Genoese; after which 
lie took a voyage to Iceland; and proceeding still further 
north, advanced several degrees within the polar circle* 
After this, Columbus entered into the service of a famous 
sea*captftin of his own name and family, who commanded 
a small s<]uadron fitted out at his own esepence; aud by 
cmising against the Mahometans and Venetians, the rivals 
of his coiiutry in trade, had acquired both wealth and rc^ 
putatiou. Whh bini Columbus continued for several years, 
no less distinguished for hia courage than his experience 
as a sailor. At length, in an obstinate engagement, off the 
coast of Portugal, with some Venetian caravals returning 
richly laden from the Low Countries, his ship took fire, to¬ 
gether with one of the enemy^s ships to which it was first 
grappled, Columbus threw himself into the sea, laid hold 
of a floating oar, and by the support of it, and his dexte¬ 
rity iti swimming, reached the shore, though above two 
leagues distant. 

After this disaster he went to Lisbon, where he married 
a daughter of Bartholomew Perestrello, one of the captains 
employed by Prince Henry in his early navigations, and 
who had discovered and planted the islands of Porto 8anto 
and Madeira, and by getting possession of hts journals and 
charts, Columbus was seized with an irresistible desire of 
voicing unknown countries. He first made a voyage to 
Madeira; and continued during sieveral years to trade with 
that island, the Canaries, Azores, the settlements in Gui^ 
nca, and all tiie other places which the Portuguese had 
discovered on the continent of Africa. By these means ho 
soon became one of the most skilful navigators iii Europe. 
At this time tlie great object of discovery was a passage by 
sea to the East Indies, which was at last accomplished by 
tlie Portuguese, by doubting the Cape of Good Hope. 'Ilie 
dagger and tedtousnesa of the passage, however, induced 
Columbus to consider whether a shorter aud more direct 
passage to these regions might not be found out; aud at 
length he became convinced that, by sailing across the 
Atlaiiiic Ocean, directly towards the West, new countries, 
which probably formed a part of the vast continent of In¬ 
dia, niun infallibly be discovered* In 1474, he commii- 
lucated Ids ideus on this subject lo one Paui^ a physician 
in Florence, a man eminent for bis knowledge in cosmo- 
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graphy, who suggested several facts in confirmation of the 
plant warmly encouraged Columbas to persevere in an 
undertaking so laudable^ and which must redound so much 
to the honour of his country and the benefit of Europe. 
CotumbuSf fully satisfied of the truth of his system, was 
impatient to set out on a voyage of discovery, and to se¬ 
cure the patronage of some of the considerable powers of 
Kuri^, capable of undertaking such an enterprize* He 
applied first to the republic of Genoa; afterwards to the 
courts of Portugal, t^paln, and England, successivelyt but 
met with a variety of morlilying interruptions. At list his 
project was so far countenanced by Ferdinand of Spain and 
queen Isabella, that our adventurer set sail with three small 
ships, the whole expence of which did not exceed 4000f. 
During his voyage he met with many difficulties from the 
mutinous and timid disposition of bU men. He was the 
first who observed the variation of the compass, which threw 
the sailors into the utmost terror. For this phenomenon 
Columbus was obliged to invent a reason, which, though it 
did not satisfy himself, yet served to dispel tUeir fears, or 
silence their murmurs. At last, however, the sailors lost 
all patience; and the admiral was obliged to promise so.^ 
temnly, that in case land was not discovered in three days, 
he should return to Europe. That very night, however, 
the island of San Salvador was discovered, and the sailors 
were then as extravagant in the praise of Columbus as they 
had before been insolent in reviling and threatening him^ 
They threw themselves at his feet, implored his paWon, 
and pronounced him to be a person inspired by heaven 
with more than human sagacity and fortitude, in order to 
accomplish a design so far beyond the ideas and concep¬ 
tion of all former ages. Having visited several of tlie 
West India islands, and settled a colony in Hispaniola, he 
^gain set sail for Spain ; and after escaping great dangers 
from violent tempests, arrived at tJie port of Palos on the 
I5tb of March 1499. 

As soon as Columbuses ship was discovered approacliing, 
all the inhabitants of Palos ran eagerly to the shore, where 
they received the admiral with royal honours. The court 
was then at Barcelona, and Colrimbus took care immediately 
to announce' his arrival to the king and queen, who were 
no less delighted than astonished with this unexpected 
event, and gave orders for conducting him into the city 
with all imagiuabte pomp; receiving him clad in their 
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royal robes^ and seated on a throne under a magnificenf 
canopy. NotwithsUinding alt thia respect, however, Co^ 
lumbes was no longer regarded than he was soccessfuli 
The colonists he afterwarda carried over were to the last 
degree tmreasonable and unmanageable^ so that be was 
obliged to use some severities with them ^ and complaints 
were made to the coirrt of Spain against him for cruelty* 
On this, Francis de Bovadilla, a knight of Calatrava, wad 
appointed to inquire into the conduct of Columbus; wkh^ 
ordcra, in case he found the charge of mal'^adudiiistratioii 
proved, to supersede him, and assume the olEce of gover« 
nor of Hispaniola. The consequence of this uas, that Co¬ 
lumbus was sent to ^pain in chains. From these, however^ 
he was freed immediately on his arrival, and had an oppoa^ 
tutiity granted him of vindicating hts innocence* He was^ 
however, deprived of all power; and notwithstanding hia 
great serrices, and the solemnity of the agreen>ent between 
him and Ferdinand, Columbus never could obtain the fuU 
hltnent of any part of that treaty. At last, disgusted with 
the ingratitude of a monarch whom be had served with such 
fidelity and success, and exhausted witli fatigues, he died 
Way 2Stb, i506. 

Ferdinand, who had slighted his well-founded claims 
when living, bestowed upon him funeral honours, and coti- 
finued to his children their hereditary rights. Columbus 
was burled in the cathedral ut Seville, and on bis tomb was 
eugi'aven an epitaph, in memory of his renowned actions 
and discovery of a New World, which, in justice, ought 
to have been denominated Columbia, in order that the 
nanie might for ever excite the remembrance of the hero 
tvlio, in spite of every obstacle, succeeded in realiziDg a 
project, esteemed by his contemporaries as the chimera of 
a disturbed imagination* 

Justinianus, in bis curious edition of tlie Polyglot Psal^ 
ter, 1516, of which a beautiful copy is preserved in the 
Cracherode collection in the British Museum, has intro¬ 
duced, by way of commentary on Ps. xix* 4, their srords 
are gone forth to the ends of the earth,'* a very curious' 
sketch of the life of Columbus, an account of his discovery 
of America, and also a description of the iflhabitanEs, par-^ 
ticukrly of the female native Americans* But before the 
Reader can completely allow the praise of original disco-* 
very to Columbus, it will be necessary to peruse with at¬ 
tention our article of Martin BeheMi where his olauns 
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^po>ferfully I>oti Ferdinand Columbusj the 

9 on of Christopher, and writer of (its Ufe, entered into the 
ecclciiastical state; and founded a library, which he be¬ 
queathed to the church of Seville, to tbb day called the 
Columbine Library. He died in ' 

COLUMBUS (Don Birtnolomew}, brother of Chris- 
toplier, acquired a reputation by the sea-charts and the 
spheres, which he made in a supetior manner, considering 
the time in which he lived. He had pas!»ed from Italy to 
Portugal before hts brother, whose tutor he had been in 
cosmography. Don Ferdinand Columbus, his tiephew, 
says, that his uncle having embarked for London, wus 
taken by a corsair, who carried him into an unknown coun¬ 
try, where,he was reduced to the extreimty of distress, 
from which he delivered himself by making charls for imvi- 
gallon; and, having amassed a considerable sum of money, 
he went to England, presented to the king a map of the 
world in bis own method, explained to him tl)e plan !tW 
brother had formed of striking much farther forward on 
the ocean than had ever yet been done: tlie prince in- 
treated iuin to inviie over Christopher, promising to de¬ 
fray the whole expence of tlic expediiion ; but the latter 
had already entered into an engageLnent witli tbe crown of 
Caatile, Pan of this story* and especially the propo<?ai 
made by the king of England, seems totally without founda¬ 
tion : but it appears that tiartholomew bad a share in the 
bounty bestowed ou Christopher by the king of Castile; 
and in t493 these two brothers, and Diego Columbus, 
who was the third, \tcre ennobled. Don Bartliolomew 
underwent with Christopher the fatigues and dangers inse¬ 
parable from luch long voyages as those in which tiiey both 
eugaged, and built the town of St Domingo. He died in 
1514, possessed of riches and honours.* 

COLUMELLA (Li/cius MoBEratus), a native 

of Spain, was a Latin writer, of whom nothing is known, 
except that he flourished uuder the Roman Emperor Clau- 
diuKf about the year of Christ 42; and has left some books 
upon agriculture, and a “ Treatise upon Trees.** These 
works are curious and valuable, at well for their matter as 

1 Lifr filft ton, written mbouft 1530. «f vhidi^lien' it o French tnnaittbn, 
Ptttt. Idll. Senli. 112mu.^Dei)t pMrimdi Florcucfi ISOS^ in the 

Turin BlemOfFi,'—^RohertHHi't Iti^U of AEneriu^-—Inaiury into the Di^goTcry 
of America by fir. WjlliaERa, of Colnnobui, Gent. Mug. 

voL LXt. p, 1104. See «!ko art. RiutVj In tbis Didjofiary* 
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style, whlcii Utter is thought hy some to be not very remote 
frata the Latin of the Augustan age. They have usually 
been published with the ** Scriptores de re rtistica,” * 

COLUMNA (Guy), was a native of Messina in Sicit^’, 
who followed Edward t. into England^ on bis return from 
the Holy Land. About the year 1287 he compiled a chro¬ 
nicle in 56 books, and wrote several historical tracts in re-- 
lation to England. His most purious work is, The his^ 
tory of the siege of Troy,’* iu Latin, Cologne 1477, 4to, 
and Strasbourg *486, fol. These editions are very scarce, 
as are the Italian tiransUtions 1481, Venice, in foh and 
Florence IGIO, 4to; but the edition of Naples 1655, 4to, 
is not so rare. * 

COLUTHUS, a Greek poet, was a native qf LycopoUs, 
^city of Thebais, in Upper Egypt, of whose parentage or 
education nothing is recorded; hut w'e learn from Snidas 
that he lived in the reign of Anastasius, who succeeded 
Zeno in the government of the Eastern empire, about the 
year4yu He wrote Caledonics,' Persies, and Encomia; 
but none of his works now remain, ei^cept the Rape of 
Helen,” and that in a mutilated state. It is not, however, 
destitute of imageiy, and is adorned by a variety of striking 
and expressive epithets, although we may inTer from it, 
that the true poetic spirit had then ceased to flourish. The 
flrst edition of this work ts that by Aldus, 8vo, without a 
date, along with Quintus Calaber; and the last, if we 
mistake not, was by Harles, 1775, 8vo, but the best is 
said to be that of Lanness, Gr. & Lat. 1747, Svo, The 
Italians and French have good translations in their re¬ 
spective languages, and there are tliree in English ^ the 
flrst by sir Edward Sherborne in 170], valuable chiefly for 
his learned notes ; the second partly by Fawkes, and partly 
by a nameless coadjutor, in 1780; and the third, inferior 
to that of Fawkes, by an anonymous writer, was published 
in 1786.’ 

POLWIL (Alexander), a Scotch divine end poet, was 
born near St. Andrew's in Fifeshire, 1630, and educated 
in ^he unUmity of Edinburgh, where he took his degree 
of D.D, and was settled minister at Dysart. In 1662 he 
complied with the act of uniformity^ and was apppiutqd 
principal of the university of fldiuburgh, in the room of 

f Moren.—Fabric. Bib*. Ouomait- 

* i*ffnrerl.-«.DiGt Hist 

? Hilt.—M^atbi Bcr. vol. LX)£Vi,*^V(^ius de Poet Gr^. 
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Dr* Leighton^ promoted to the see of Duinhboe. He 
wrote several controversial tractSi roost of which are now 
forgotten} but that which particularly recommends him to 
the notice of the public, is a humorous poem entitled 
** Scotch Hudibras,'* written in the manner of Butler* 
This book gave great offence to the presbyteriaris; but 
still, although little known in England, is well esteemed 
in Scotland. He died at Edinburgh 1676, aged 58. 

This accoimt, we know not on what authority, appeared 
in the last edition of this Dictionary, and we suspect is 
erroneous, unless there were two Colwils, or Colvils, who 
both wrote in imitation of Butler. In 1681 one Samuel 
Oolvil published, at London, The mock poem, or the 
Whig’s supplication/* l2mo/ 

COMBEKIS (Fkancis), a learned Dominican, was b4kn 
in 1005 at Marmande, and distinguished for his learning 
and piety. The clergy of France appointed him a pension 
of J 000 livres in ) 650, as a reward for his merit, and an 
encouragement to complete those editions of the Greek 
fathers which have procured him a name. Me died at 
Paris March 28, 1679, aged 74. He published the works 
of 8t. Amphilochus, $t Methodius, St. Andrew of Crete, 
and several opuscuia of the Greek fathers, and an addltioji 
to the library of the fathers, 3 vols, folio, Gr. and Lat He 
also contributed to the edition of the Byzantine history, 
Historioe Bizant Script, post TheopUanem,** 1685, folio; 
and there is a library of the fathers by him, for the preach^ 
ers, 1663, 8 vols. folio, and other works. The chief objec- 
tion to this laborious writer is the inelegance of bia Latin 
style, which renders some of hU translations obscure*^ 
COMfiELt (Thoiuas), dean of Durham, tlie son of James 
Comber, and Mary Burton, who, when she married hit 
father was the widow of Mr. Edward Hampden of Wester- 
batn in Kent, was born at Westerham March 19, 1644, 
and was the last child baptised in that parish church ac* 
cording to the rites of the church of England, before those 
rites were prohibited by the usurping powers. HU kther 
was so persecuted in that tumultuous period, for bis loyal* 
ty, as to be compelled to take refuge in Flanders, leaving 
his son entirely under the care of hii moth^* Hli earl]r 
education he received at the school of Westerham, under 

* Lul c4it. of tfiii lMci*~Irvisit’* Lrn of (Iw Scotch Fortf 
iDtrodqct^ to iba Hiilkiry of SoolJih Poelry. 

* Morhn.—0i«», , 
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the rev* Thomas Walter, a teacbet of piety as well 
learning. Here his progress was so rap 14 that be could 
read and write Gfeek belbre be was ten years old, and in 
otbpr respects was accounted a pupil of great promi^^ 
From tbii place he removed in 1643 to London, and passed 
some time under a schoolmaster, a distant rektlotii but 
without adding nitich to bis stock of knowledge, and in 
1656 returned to his Brst master at Westerbam, and on bis 
death, read Greek and Latin, for a year, assisted by the 
rev. William Holland. 

In 1659 he was admitted of Sidney-Susser college, Cam* 
bridge, April 19, after having completed his fourteenth 
year- Here he was under the care of the rey. Edmund 
Mattliews, B. D. senior fellow and president of the collpgen. 
Tttthis gentleman he acknowledges his obligations for the 
pains be cook in teaching him expcTimental philosophy^ 
geometry, astronomy, and ocher parts of the tnathematics^ 
music, painting, and even tbe oriental languages, and the 
elements of philosophy and divinity. His family haying been 
sufferers by the rebellion, he was obliged to husband his little 
property witli the utmost care, and seems toTiave considered 
an exhibiliou of ten pounds annually as a very important 
acquisition j because with the addition of five pounds from 
a private benefactor, he informs us, ^ it enabled him to live 
yety well, and from Umt time, he put bis parents to no 
other ex pence, but that of providing him his clothes and 
hooks,” In January 16G3 he was chosen scholar of the 
hous'^, with another pension of five pounds per annum^ 
which cheered an ceconomUt of such bgruble expectations 
with the prospect of absolute plenty. Having been ad* 
Tsitted to tbe degree of A. Jan, 21, 1662, he now in¬ 
dulged the natural wish of a young schok^t to continue in, 
the university, and waii led to entertain hopes of obtaining 
a fellowship, either in his own college, or in SL John's, tire 
master of which, Dr, Gunning, had made him many pro-^ 
mises; but these proving abortive, and the ten pound 
hibittod being withdrawn (which did not come from the. 
college, but from a fund raised by certain Kentish men 
resident in London) he was obliged to leave the uniyer-^ 
stty, and retire to his father's house. In this sUu^ition, 
however, he was not without friends; a Mr, John Holney 
of Edeo-bridge, a pious old gentleman, and his father'a 
particular friend, found out hi’ merit, and made him a 
haadsome present, with a request that he weuld dnyv upon 
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him at any time for any sum he might want; and so many 
other friends from other quarters appeared, that Mr. Com¬ 
ber never found it necessary to avail himself of Mr, Hol- 
jtey's mupihceoce tn tlie future periods of hi$ life* ' 
Early in JG63, he accepted an invit^dou to the hou^ of 
bis late preceptor Mr* Holland, now rector of AlUbailow$ 
Staining, London^ and being ordained deacon Aug* 13^ 
he read prayers for Mr, Hoilaod, and ctnployed the week 
in studying at Sion college* ^on after he was invited to 
be ';urate to the rev biloert Beonet, who held the living 
of ^tonegiave in Yorkshire^ and who promised, if he litea 
him, to resign in hU favour jn a year or two, as he was pos^ 
seseed of other preferment. Having accepted this offer, 
ho wa;} next year ordained priest at York mitister by arch¬ 
bishop Sterne, and no objectiott was made to hU age 
(twenty ycarsi) on account of his uncommoii qualifications ; 
and when this circumstance, which had not pushed unob¬ 
served, was afterwards objected to the archbishop, os an 
irregularity, he declared he had found no reason to repent* 
In t6G6 he wa^ admitted at Cambridge to his inaster*s de¬ 
gree' by proxy, ti;e plague then raging at the university. 
At i::'i/[iegrave, his character having recoiuqicnded him to 
the notice of Mr* Thornton of East-Newton in Yorkshire, 
he vviKS invited to reside at tliat gentleman^s house, and ho 
afterwards married one of his daughters* While he lived 
with tljis family, he wrote various theological pieces, and 
also amused himself with poetical compositions. In 1669 
Mr* Bennut resigned the living of Bconegrave, and Mr. 
Comber was inducted in October of that year* 

Having long been an admirer of the Church'-service, he 
determined to recommeud it to the public, which at tliat 
time was frequently interested in disputes resjiecting set 
forms and extempore prayer; and with this view published, 
about 1672, the lirst part of his “ Companion to the Tem« 
jple;’’ in 1674< the second part; and in 1675, the third part, 
of which a dilTerent arrangement was adopted in the sub¬ 
sequent editions. Jti 1677, he was instaUed prebend of 
Holme in the metropolitan church of York, and the same 
year, so rapid was the sale, a third edition of hU ** Com*^ 
psnion to the Temple^^ was publiehedi, and at the same 
time a new edition of a very useful tract, to which he did 
not put his name, entitled Advice to tho Botnati Catho¬ 
lics,*' and his first book of ** The Right of Tithes,” Stc, 
against Elwood the quakeri and also without hia name. 
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The aame year appeared hi si ** Brief Discourse tui the 
O/Eces of Baptism, Catechism, and Confirmation,^’ dedi^ 
cated to Tillotson, In 1678 the living of Thornton be* 
condng vacant, -he was presented to tt by sir Hugh Choi- 
metey; and as this place was only ten miles from Stone* 
grave, he found no difficulty in obtaining a dispensation 
from the archbishop of Canterbury, who also created him, 
by patent, D. D. In 1680 we find him combating an ad¬ 
versary, on the subject of tithes, far more considerable 
than EJwood, namely, John Selden, so justly celebrated for 
his learning and abilities. In confutation of Seldeii’s 

History of Tithes,” he now published the first part of 
his Historical Vindication of the Divine right of Tithes,” 
and in 1681, the second part Some time in this year, 
he published a tract, entitled Religion and Loyalty,”- 
which he informs us was intended to convince the duke of 
York, that no person in succession to die throne of England 
ought to embrace popery ; and to persuade the people of 
England not to alter the succession. As in this pamphlet 
he seemed to favour the doctrine of non*resiatance, he was 
attacked by the popular party ns an enemy to freedom; 
but hia biographer has defended him with success against, 
such charges. 

JSotne inferior preferments, obtained by Dr. Comber, 
were followed (in 1683) by a grant of the dignity of pre¬ 
centor of Yorki He was in this sitnaliou when a series of 
imprudent and arbitrary measures roused that national 
spirit w'htch drove James 1L from his throne. The pre- 
centur was not slow in promoting this spirit; and, when 
the prince and princess of Orange had been called to the 
throne, he vindicated the legality of the new goverument 
against the calumnies of the Tory party^ His patriotic' 
exertions were not unrewarded; for he was promoted in 
1651 to the valuable deaury of Durham, partly by the in¬ 
terest of archbishop Tillotson, but was not a little affected 
in owing the vacancy to the deprivation of his friend Dr. 
Dennis Grenville, a nonjuror. He would probably have* 
been at length advanced to the episcopal dignity, had not 
a consumption put an end to his life in 1659, before he 
had completed his fifty-fil^h year. 

Besides the works already noticed, Dr Comber wrote, 
L Scboiastical Histoiy of the primitive and general 
use of Liturgies in the Christian Church; together with an 
Answer Mr. David Clarkson ^b late Discourse concerning 
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liturgies,Loiid> 1690, dedicated to king Williap;! and 
queen Mary- 2. ** A Companion to the Altar; or, an 
Help to the worthy KeceiviEig of the Lord's 8upper^ by 
Discouraes and Meditations upon the whole Commuihon- 
oftice*” 3* “ A brief Discounc upon the Od&cGa of Bap¬ 
tism, Catechism, and Gonhrmatioti,'' printed at the end of 
the Companion to the Altar/' 4. “ A Discourse on the 
occasional Offices in the Comitiou Prayer, vij. Matri¬ 
mony, Visitation of the Sick, Burial of the Dead, Church¬ 
ing of Women, and the Connnination/' 5, “ A Discourse 
upon the Manner and Form of making Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons," London, 1699, Svo, dedicated to archbishop 
Tenison, 6. Short Discourses upon the whole Common 
Prayer, designed to inform the judgment, and excite the 
devotton of such as dally use the same chiefly by way of 
paraphrase, London, 1684, Svo, dedicated to Anne, prin¬ 
cess of Denmark, to whom the author was chaplain, T- 
“ Roman Forgeries in the Councils during the first four 
.Centuries; together with an Appendix^ concerning the 
forgeries and errors in the anuah of Baronios,” ibid, 1689, 
4to. It seems doubtful whether the edition of Fox's 
“Christos Triumphans,” which'appeared in 1673, was 
published by him. From his correspondence, and from a 
MS account of his life left in his family, bb great grandson, 
the rev. T. Comber of Jesiis college, Cambridge, publish¬ 
ed in 1799, an interesting volume, entitled “Memoirs 
of the Life and Writings of Thomas Comber, D. 1). 
some time dean of Durham ; in which is introduced a 
candid view of the scope and execution of the several 
works of Dr. Comber, as well printed as MS>; also a fair 
account of his literary correspondence.” Of this we have 
availed ourselves as to the preceding facts, and must still 
refer to it for a more satisfactory detail of Dt. Comber's 
public services and private character. He was unques¬ 
tionably a pious, learned, and iudefhticable supporter of 
the doctrine and discipline of the church of England ; and 
his private character added a very striking lustre to his 
public professions. His principal works, not of the con¬ 
troversial kirtd, are those he wrote on tlie various parts of 
the liturgy, which, although in less reputation now than 
formerly, unquestionably were the first of the kind« and 
rendered the labours of his successors Nichols, Wheatley, 
&c. more e^y^ His style is in general perspicuous, al¬ 
though void of oroatneot, and the phraseology, somewhat 
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p^uHar j but the^e liturgical coaiii^eDtariefl arc cliieEy 
valuable the accumulation of learned refereucea and 
authorities. Aa to hi» private cbarHctcr^ his biographer 
assures usj that ** hi^ modcaty and inambiiioD were singu^ 
larly remarltah!^' Content with a moderate fortune^ lie 
WfUi desirous of continuing in a private sUtionj though 
possessed of abilities and integrity capable of adorning the 
most evalted and splendid ranlk. Insensible equally to die 
call? of ambition and the allurements of wealth, we behold 
him declining situation^ of honour and emolument, to ob* 
tain which thousands have made shipwreck of their honour 
and conscience. When the importunity of his friends bad 
l^t pr^v^iled on him to lay aside his thoughts ofeou- 
thiuing in obscurity^ and induced him to step forward into 
mpre public life, we sec iiim respected by all the great 
aqd good Pten of his time, and frequently receiving public 
marks of esteem from the lips of royalty itself. The same 
modesty which bad made }}\m Ue!>irous of continuing in a 
private station, still adhered to him when preferred to an 
eminent dignity hi the church: unassuming and bumble in 
private life, in public he was dignliied without pride, and 
generous without ostentation 
Tbete was ^\sq another Thomas Comber, D. I>. who 
lived in the same century, and was of Trinity college in 
Cambridge. He was born in Susse^f, Jan. 1, 1^75^ ad- 
mitted scholar of Trinity coUegc, May 151^3 ; clioisen fel¬ 
low of the same, October \5B7 ; preferred to the deanery 
of Carlisle, August 1630; and sworn in master of Trinity 
college, Oct. 1631. Ini 642, he was imprisoned, plundered, 
3Ud deprived of ail his preferments; and died February 
1653, at Cambridge. He was a man of very extensive 
learningi particularly in the classicab and oriental lan¬ 
guages; ^ and Neal, the hUtor'ian of his persecutor?, bears 
tesciqiouy to the excellence of his character u) thi? and 
other respecu. He 1$ here however Aoticed, chiefly to 
correct the luii^takeB of the Biog. Britannicai 
Atheuet, ^c. iu which he is confounded with the dean of 
Durham, uud said to have entered into a controversy with 
Selden on the subject,of tithes. He was, however, related 
to him, the de^^s grandfather John Comber,, esq* being his 
uncle.i 

COMfiEH (ThqM 4S}, D. graudsoii to the preceding 
Dr. Comber, dean of Durham, wa? educated at Jesu? coU 

^ tfeniAlfi at Abarc^air'Cli'i THIoUon.—Of tl<« of Ccirlltlo, let Wi!- 

t«r^t aiMj bJi f'tmcnl Seinwo ty Soremin, 4Uh 
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CaHkbridgef ht took hU digr^ Of B. A. 1740» 
M. A, 1770, and LL.D. 1777, He was rector of Kirkby 
Mtsperton, Yorkshire, and aften^rds recbot of Morborne 
and Buck worth in Huntingdontbire* He wu a man of 
cotiiidei'able paHs and learning, and tbe Author of sovMit 
controversial tracts, among which are: 1. **The Heathen 
rejection of Cbrlstianiity iti the first ages considered,^* ll4t, 
Svo. 2« “An Examination of a late introductory Dia* 
course concerning Miraculous Power,by Dn Middleton, a 
pamphlet in which Warburton discovered marks of genius 
and sense, but with some puerilities. 3. A VindicatiofL 
of the great Revolution its England in 16BS, &c/* lt5d, 
8vo, 4 . ** A Free and Candid Correspondence on the 
Farmer^s Letter to the people of England, kc, with the 
Author,” 1770, Bvtr. s, ** A Treatise of X^ws, from the 
Greek of Sylburgius^'s edition of Theodoret, bishop of Cy« 
prus, 177(1, 8VO, fi, “ Memoirs of the Life and 

Death of the right hon. the Lord Deputy Wandesforde,” 
Cambridge, 1778, l2mo. Dr. Comber was great great 
grandson to this nobleman. This last is a very curious and 
a very scarce performance* It is marked on the title-page, 
vol. 11. and was to be considered as the second volume of a 
work published by our author in 1777, entitled “ A Book 
of Instruct ion a, written by sit Christopher Woiidesforde to 
his son, but they are seldom found togetlier*” Dr* Com¬ 
ber died in 1778. ‘ 

COMENIUS {John Amos), a celebrated gramtnarian 
and protestant divine, was born in Moravia in 1593* Hav¬ 
ing studied in several places, and particularly at Herboro, 
be returned to his own country in 1614, and was mode 
rector of a college there. He was ordained minister in 
1616, and two years after became pastor of the church of 
Fulnec: at which time he was appointed master of a school 
lately erected. He then appears to have projected th^ 
introduction of s new method for teaching the languages* 
He published Some essays for this purpose in 1616, and 
had prepared other pieces on that subject, which were de¬ 
stroyed in 1621, when the Spaniards plundered his library, 
after having taken the city* Hie ministers of Bobemia 
and Moravia being outlaw^ by an edict in atHl the 
persecution increasing the year a&er, Cotnenius fled to 
Lesni^ a city of Poland and taught Latin, There be pub-» 

*■ Mfliiwiti of Ik. cumber, 4<sa of Dutliain,—Nicbt4«’i Bo«y«r. 
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lishcd in 1631^ hm book enlitied “Janua Htiguarum rese- 
or, the gate of Languages unlockedof wbicti he 
gives us an account which is universally allowed to be true: 

I never could have imagined,*’ says he, ** that this little 
book, calculated only for children, should have met with 
universal applause from the learned* This has been justi- 
iied by the letters I have received from a great number of 
learned men of different countries, in which they highly 
(-ongratulate me on this new invention ; as well as by the 
lersions which have been eniulously made of it into several 
modern longues* For it has not only been translated into 
twelve European languages, namely, Latin, Greek, Bohe¬ 
mian, Polish, German, Swedish, Dutch, English, French, 
Spanish, Italian, Hungarian ; but likewise into the Asiatic 
languages, as, Arabic, Turkish, Persian, and even the Mo* 
gul, which is spoken ^1 over the East Indies/* It was af¬ 
terwards reprinted under the title of “ Orbis sensualium 
pictus,** and is still, according to baron Born, used in the 
schools of Bohemia, Comenius being particularly skilled 
in the language of that country* 

This book gained Comenius such reputation, that the 
governing powers of Sweden wrote to him in and 

offered jiiui a commission far new regulating all the schools 
in that kingdom } which offer, however, he did not think 
proper to accept, but only promised to assist with his ad¬ 
vice those who should he appointed to execute that com-^ 
mission. He then translated into Latin, a piece which he 
had written in his native tongue, concerning the new 
method of instructing youth, a specimen of which appeared 
under the title of “ Pansophiae prodromus,” or The 
forerunner of universal learning,*' printed at London, 
l2mo, and translated by Jer, Collier, 1651. This made 
him considered as one very capable of reforming the me¬ 
thod of teaching; and the parliament of England desired 
hit assistance to reform the schools of this kingdom. He 
arrived at London, Sept. 1641, but the rebeiUon then 
commencing, shewed Comenius that this was not a junc¬ 
ture favourable to his designs; he went therefore to Swe¬ 
den, whither he had^ been invited by Lewis dc Geer, a 
gentleman of great merit, who bad' the public welfare 
very much at heart. He arrived there in August 1642, 
and discoursed with Oxenstiern abput liU method: the 
result of which conference was, that be should go and fix 
at Elbingio Prussia, and compose it. In the mean time 
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Lewis de Geer settled a considerable stipend upon him^ 
by which means, being delivered from the drudgery of 
teaching a school, he employed himself wholly in hndiiig 
out general methods for those who instructed youilu 
Having spent four years atElbing in this study, he returned 
to Sweden to shew hU composttioti, which was examined 
by tliree commissioners, and declared worthy of being 
made public when completed* He spent two more years 
upon it at Elbing, and then was obliged to return to Lesna, 
III 1650 he took a journey to the court of SlgUmund Ra« 
gotski, prince of I'ransilvania \ where a conference was 
desired with him on the subject of education. He gave 
this prince some pieces, containing instructions for regu¬ 
lating the college of Patak, pursuant to the maxims laid 
down in his Pansophiaand, during four years, he was 
allowed to propose whatever he pleased with regard to the 
government of that college* After this he returned to 
Lesna, and did not leave it till it was burnt by the Poles ; 
of which calamity, as "we shall see below, Comenius was 
rliarged with being the cause. He lost there all his ma¬ 
nuscripts, except what he had written on Pansophia, and 
on the lUvelations. He fled into Silesia, thence to Bran- 
denburgb, afterwards to Hamburgh, and lastly to Amster^ 
dam; where he met with so much encouragement, tliai 
he was tempted to continue tlkere for the remainder of his 
life. He printed there, in 1657, at the expence of his 
Mxcenas, the different parts of bis new method of teacli- 
ing. The work is in folio, and divided into four parts. 

The whole,^^ says Bayle, “ cost the author prodigious 
pains, other people a great deal of money, yet the learned 
received no beneht from it; nor is there, in my opinion, 
any thing practically useful in the bints of that author/* 
But Comenius was not only intent upon the reformation 
of schools; he had become a deep researcher into pro* 
pbecies, revolutions, the ruining of antichrist, the miljen- 
nium, &c. and had collected with prodigious care the chi¬ 
meras of Kutterus, those of Christiana Pouiatovia, and of 
Drabicius, and published them at Amsberdatn. These 
writers promlsetl miracles to those who should endeavour 
to extirpate the house of Austria and the pope. Gusta- 
vus Adolphus, and Charles Gustavus, kings of Sweden, 
Cromwell and Ragotski, had been promised as those who 
.should accomplish those splendid prophecies; to which, 
however, the event did not correspoiid* We are told that 
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Gomeniuv, not ktiowitig hotr to extricate himselF, ftt laJt 
took it into his head to address Lems XIV. of France; 
that be sent faim a copy of Drahicivs's propheciest and 
insinuated that it was to ibis ^mooarch^#od promised the 
empire of the worlds by the downfall of those who perse^ 
cuted Christ. He wrote some books at AmsterdafO ; one 
particukrly against des Marets eoticeming the millennium, 
and D «9 Marets answered with contempt and asperity, re¬ 
presenting him as an impostor 

Conrcnttis became at lust sensible of the vanity of hU 
labonra, as we learn from the book he published in J663 
at Amsterdam, entitled ** Unius necessarii,** or Of the 
one thing needful in which he acqoaints us also with the 
resolution he had made, of employing all his future thoughts 
wholly oTk his salvationy and this he probably kept He 
died at Amsterdam, 1671, in his eightieth year. Had be 
lived much longer, he would have seen the falsity of bis 
prophecies with regard to the millennium, which he af¬ 
firmed would begin in 1672, or 1G73. Wliatever mortifi¬ 
cation Comenius must have felt on the score of his prophe¬ 
cies, his enemies have brought more serious charges against 
him. He was brst reproached with having done great pre^ 
j ltd tee to bis brethren, who were banished with him from 
Moravttt, Most of them had fled from their country with 
considerable sums of itititley ; but, instead of being cccc^ 
nomUta, they squandered it away in a short time, because 
Comenius prophesied they should return to their country 
immediately, and thus they were very soon reduced to 
beggary^ He was also accused of haring been tlie cause 
of the plundering and burning of Lesna, where his bre* 
thren had found an asylum, by the panegyric be made 
unseasonably upon Charles Gustavus of bweden, when be 
invaded Pojandi Comenius proulaihmd him in a prophetic 
manner to be the immediate destroyer of popery; by 
which the protestants of Poland became extremely odiout 
to the Roman catholics of that kingdom^ He did not 
seem to be undeceived when the king of Swedeti turned his 
arms against Denmark; for he made him a second pane^* 
gyric, wherein lie congratulated him no less on this new 
invasion than he had done upon the former. But whalever 
credit the protestants of Lesna might give to Comeniuj, 
that city was surprised and burnt by the Polish army ; on 
which occasion Comenius lost bis house, his furniture, and 
his Ubrsjy; a proof tbat^ if he was an impostor, be bad 
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fjrst deceived himtelf. Part of his apocalyptic treatises^ 
and some other pieces relating to his Pansophia, escaped 
the flames; he having just time to cover them in a hole 
under ground, from which they were taken teu days after 
the Are: but his ** Lexican Bohemicunij^' a work which 
baron Born conceives would have been of the highest 
utility^ was totally destroyed* Co this he bad spent abova 
forty years of his life* 

Brides the works already mentioned, Comenius wrote^ 
Synopsis Physicce, ad lutnen divinutn reformats/* 
Amst* 1643, and 1645, ISmo, published in English, 1651, 
12mo* This book has procured him a place in Brucker*s 
class of scriptural philosophers. Comcnius, according to 
bis analysis of the work, supposes three principles of na¬ 
ture—matter, spirit, and light; the first, a dark, inactive, 
corporeal substance, which receives forms: the second, 
the subtle, living, invisible substance, which animates ma* 
tcriai bodies; the third, a middle substance between the 
two former, lucid^ visible, moveable, capable of penetrat¬ 
ing matter, which is the instrument by which spirit acts 
upon matter, and which performs its ofEce by means of 
motion, agitation, or vibration. Of these three principles 
be conceived all created beings to be composetb This 
doctrine he attempts to derive from the Mosaic history of 
the creation; but the scholastic Actions which men of this 
cast ascribe to Moses, Moses himself would probably never 
have owned. 2, “ Ecclesiss Slavoniaii &c. brevis his- 
toriola/* Amst. 1660, af^rwards published by Buddeus 
under the title of HUtoria Eratrum Bohemorum,’* 1702, 
4to. Several other of his publications, now of little in¬ 
terest, are enumerated in our authorities.^ 

COMES (Nataus), or Noel Conti, an Italian writer, 
was born at Venice a^ut the commencement of the six¬ 
teenth century, and became greatly distinguished for clas¬ 
sical learning. Be translated from Greek into Latin die 
“ Deipnosopbistie of Athenvus,” the “ Hhetoric of Her^ 
mogenes/^ and he published original poems in both these 
languages* He wrote a history of Im own times from 1545 
to 1661, fol. 1612, a very scarce edition. The first was 
that of 1572, 4to, but hi« principal work is a system of 

i Gen. Diet.— ^Biron Boni’i EA|(n Vlrorum Bohemlia, vuL I.’— 
Pvjlyhiit. who f^ki witb mucli dewiritf of bw « J«iimi Linsuarotv."— 
fiibl. Hiif. of PluloMphy*—A4p«r*L £Jk— 
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mythology eniUled Mythologi^^ sive expUcatiotiis Fa- 
buiarum, Padua, 1616, 4io, and often reprinted. 

It was dedicated to Charles IX. of France* He died in 
1 Jidfl, and oti account of his love of allegory and mysticisEn 
he was denominated by Joseph Scaliger, rather harshly^ 

Homo futilissimus.' 

COMIERS (Claude), canon of Embruu^ bis native 
place, was i^rofessor of mathematics at Paris, and was em¬ 
ployed some time on the Journal des Savans, but becom-^ 
ing blind, he entered the Quinze-Vtngts of Paris, where 
he died in 1693, The chief of Ins works are, 1. The 
new science of the nature of Comets.” 2. A Discourse 
on Comets*" 3* Three Discourses on the art of pro¬ 
longing Life,” suggested by an article in the Gazette of 
Holland concerning u Louis Galdo, who was said to have 
lived 400 years. These discourses are curious from the 
number of anecdotes they contain. 4. “ A Tract on Spec¬ 
tacles for assisting the Sight," 1GB2^ 5. A Treatise on 

Prophecies, Vaticinations, Predictions and Prognostica¬ 
tions," against M, Jurlcu, 12mo. 6. “ A Treatise on 

Speech, on Languages^ and Writings, and on the art of 
secret speaking and writing,” Liege, 1691, l2mo, which, 
says our authority, although it passed through two editions, 
is extremely rare. ’ 

COMINES, or COMMINES, Lat CoMmsus (Pmtip 
D£), an excellent French historian, was bom of a noble 
family in Flanders, 1446. He was a man of great abilities, 
which, added to his illustrious birth,, soon recommended 
him to the notice of Charlds the Bold, duke of Burgundy, 
with whnin he lived in intimacy for about eight years* He 
was afterwards invited to the court of France by Louis XL 
and became a man of consequence, not only from the 
countenance which was given him by the monarch, but 
from other great connections also, which he formed by mar^ 
rying into a noble family. Louis made him his chamber- 
laiii, and seneschal or chief itVngiatrate of the province of 
Pole LOU* He also employed him in several negotiations, 
whicli he executed in a satisfactory manner, and enjoyed 
the high favour of hb prince* But after the death of 
Louis, when his successor Charles VIIL came to the throne, 
the envy of his adversaries prevailed so that he was 

* Mor^rL—Dirt. OnomaU-'^ BibL CuriPU'^i'. 

^ MwrL—OEct. Hipf. 
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imprisoned at Loches, in the county of Berry, and treated 
with great severity ; but by tlie application of his wife, he 
was removed at length to Paris. After some time he was 
convened before the parliament, in which he pleaded his 
own cause with such effect, that, after a speech of two 
hours, he was discharged. In this harangue he insisted 
much upon what he bad done both for the king and king- 
dom, and the favour and bounty of his master Louis XL 
He remonstrated to them, that he had done nothing either 
through avarice or ambition; and that if his designs had 
been only to have enriched himself, he had as fair ad op¬ 
portunity of doing It as any man of his condition in France. 
He died in a house of his own called Argenton, Oct, 
17, 1509; and his body, being carried to Paris, was in¬ 
terred in the church belonging to the Augustines, in a 
chapel which he had built for himself. In his prosperity 
he had the following saying frequently in his mouth: ** He 
that will not work, let him not eat in his adversity he 
used to say, ** J committed myself to tlie sea, and am 
overwhelmed hi a storm,” 

He was a man of great parts, but not learned. He 
spoke several modern languages well, the German, French, 
and Spanish especially ; but he knew nothing of the an¬ 
cient, which he used to lament, His Memoirs of his own- 
times,” commence from 14^4^, and include a period of 
thirty-four years; in which are commemorated Hie most 
remarkable actions of the two lost dukes of Burgundy, and 
of Louis XL and Charles VIIL kings of France ; as like¬ 
wise the most important contemporary transactions in Eng- 
land, Flanders, Germany, Italy, ana Spain, 7"he great 
penetration and judgment which Comines has shewn in 
these memoirs, the extensive knowlege of men and things, 
the wonderful skill in untblding counsels and tracing ac¬ 
tions to their first springs, and the variety of excellent 
precepts, political and philosophical, with whi<di the whole 
is wrought up, have long preserved the credit of tliis worki 
Catherine de Medicu used tQ say, that Comines bad made 
as many heretics ici politics as Luther bad ia religion. He 
has one qualification not yet mentioned, which ought par^ 
ticularly to recommend him to our favour; and that is, the 
great impartiality he shews to the English* Whenever he 
has occasion to mention our nation, it is with much re¬ 
spect; and though, indeed, he thinks us deficient in po¬ 
litical knowledge, when compared with his owu couniry- 

I 2 
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tneiv gives us die character of being a generous, bold- 
fipirlted people; highly cocnnieLid$ our constitution, and 
never conceals the grandeur and magnificeTice of the Eng-^ 
li^h uatlotu Dryden, in hU life of Plutarch, has made the 
histurian some return for his civilities in the following 
elogiuiti: “Next to Thucydides,says that poet, “in this 
kind may be accounted Polybius among the Grecians; 
Livy, though not free from superstition, nor Tacitus from 
ill-naiure, amongst the Romans; amongst die modern 
Itahans, Guicciardini and d*Avila, if not partial; but above 
all men, in my opinion, the plain, sincere, unaffected, 
ami most instructive Philip de Comines amongst thcFreiich|. 
rhoitgh he only gives his history the bumble name of Com'- 
varies. 1 am sorry I cannot 6nd iu our own nation, 
it has produced some commendable historians,, any 
proper Lo he ranked with these/* There are a very great 
number of editions of these ** Memoirs** in French, enu* 
tnerated by Lc Long: the best, in the opinion of bis coun- 
ir 3 ^mcn, is that of the abbd Lenglet du Fresnoy, Paris, 
1747, 4 vols. 4to, under the title of London, It was trans¬ 
lated into English in 15!?G, as noticed by Ames and Her¬ 
bert, who have, however, confounded him with Pinlip de 
Mon»a 3 % The last English tranijlalion was that of Uvedale, 
17J2, 2 vok 

COMMANDINE (FKEDKRicii.), a celebrated matheiria- 
ticlau smd linguist, who was born at Urbino in Italy, in 
I50D, ULid died in 1575, was famous for his learning and 
knowledge in the sciences, * To a great depth and just 
uistc in the mathematics, he joined a critical skill in the 
Greek language ; a happy coitjunction which made him 
very well qualiiied for translating and expounding the 
writings of the Greek mathematicians. And, accordingly, 
with a mofit laudable zeal and industry, he translated and 
published several of their works for the first time. Oit 
which account, Francis Moria, duke of Urbino, who was 
very conversant in those sciences, proved a very affectionate 
patron to him* He is gfcatly applauded by Bianchint, and 
other writers; and he justly deserved theit encomiums. 
Of bis own works Commandine published the following^ 
1. “ Commentarius in Pkidsphasriam Ptolomisi,'* 

4to< “ De Centro Gravitatis l^idorum,” Bonon. 1565, 

■"i 
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4to. S. ** Harologiorum DescriptiOj” Kom. 1562, 4tt>. 
He translated and illustrated with notes the followin'^ works, 
most of them beautifully printed, in 410, by the celebrated 
printer Aldus : l, “ Archimedis Circuli Dlmensio i de LU 
lieis Spiralibus; Quadratura Parabolae; de Coiioidibns ct 
SphiEToidibua; de Aren® Numero/’ 1553. a. “ Piolo- 
moei Planispliairiiim ; et Plaiusphserium Jordani,’’ I5SS, 
3* “ Ptolonj*! Analemma/* 1562, 4. “ Archimedis do Us 

quffi vehunttir iti aqua," 1565. 5, " ApoUonii Pergmi 

Conicoruin libri quatuor, una cuni Fappi ALexandnni Lem* 
roacibus, et Connnentarns Gutocii Asealonitcc," &c. 1566, 
6i Machometes Bagdadinus de Superficiermn Divisiont- 
1570, 7* Elemeuta Euclidis," 1572, 8. " Aris' 

tarchus de mngnitudinibus et distantiis Solis ct Ltuia:," 
1572, 9, ** Ueronis Alexnndniii Splrituallutn liber," 1533, 
10, Fappi Alexandrini CoUectioues Mathematiettr," 1568/ 

COMMGLIN (Je^omr), a celebrated French printer, 
native of Douay^ settled first at Geneva, arcerwards at 
Heidelberg, where he died in 1598, He was a very learned 
scholar, as appears by all the editions of the Greek and 
Latin fathers which he corrected, and to which lie added 
notes that are much esteemed. He printed since 1560, in 
Switi^erliuid, S, Chrysostom us in Nov, Tcstanicutum, 1596, 
4 vois* fob This edition, with that of lUc Old Testa* 
inent printed at Paris, makes this work conqdcic, and 
the best edilion. He took up bis residence at fletdelberg 
for the cQUvenlcnce of consulting the in the Palatine 
library. He printed many other books ; those without his 
name are known by his mark, which represents Truth sitting 
in a chair. His edition of Apollodorus is welt known in 
classical libraries, but unfortunately he did not live to 
finish it, which was accomplished in 1599 by his assistant 
Bonutius.* 

COMMELIN (John), a distinguished botanist, was born 
at Amsterdam, July 23, 1629. He succeeded his father 
ns one of the magistmtes of the city, and while holding 
this office was ytry active in forndng a new botanical gar<- 
den ; the ground occupied by the mU garden having beeu 
taken into the city. The second and third volumes of the 
“ Hortus IndicuB Malabaricm," owe much of their value 
to his judicious notes and observations. He published 
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Catalogue Plantarum indigenaruin HoHandue^'' 16SS, 
12mo, containing a list of 776 plants ; and^ in 1689, “ C*- 
talogus Plantarum Horti Medici Amst*lodami, pars prior,” 
both w'hich have been frequently reprinted. While pie* 
paring to complete this work, ho died at Amsterdam in 
16y2, His nephew, Caspar Coramelin, after taking his 
degree of doctor in medicine, was appointed professor in 
botany, and director of the garden at Amsterdam, offices 
which he hUed with distinguished ability and attention* 
He completed the work begun by his uncle, which he pub¬ 
lished in 170li His next production was “ Flora Mala- 
barica, seu Horti MalabaricI Catalog us,” serving as an in¬ 
dex to the Hortus Malabaricus* This was followed by 

Priciudia Anatomica,” 1705, 4to; and the same year, 
“ Preeiudia Botanica,” with figures for the benefit of stu^- 
dents in those arts* In 1715 he published “ leones Plan¬ 
tarum, piesertim ex Indus collectarum,” 4tO| and in l718, 
** Botanographia Malabarica, a nominum barbarismis re- 
stituta,” Lugfluni Bat folio.' 

COMMEKSON (Phiubekt), doctor of physic, king's 
botanist, and member of the faculty of Montpelier, was 
born at Chatilon les Dombesnear Bourgin Bresse,in 1727, 
He discovered an early propensity to botany and other 
branches of natural history, which he pursued with unre¬ 
mitting ardour, and, as it is said, with very little delicacy, 
performing the same tricks in a garden, which coin and 
print collectors have been known to perform in museums 
and libraries. When at Montpelier, be made no scruple 
to pluck ihe rarest and most precious plants in the king's 
botanic garden there, to enrich his herbal; and when on 
this account the directors of the garden refused him ad¬ 
mittance, he scaled the walls by night to continue his de¬ 
predations* The reputation, however, of a better kind, 
which he gained during a residence of four years at Mont¬ 
pelier, induced LiniiEEus to recommend him as a proper 
persun to form the queen of Sweden's collection of the 
rarest hshes in the Mediterranean, and to compose accu¬ 
rate descriptions of them; which undertaking he executed 
with great labour and dexterity, producing a complete 
Ichthyology, 2 vols* 4to, with a Dictionary and Bibliogra¬ 
phy, containing accounts of all the authors who had treated 
that branch of natural history. Among his various pro- 

• Diet, Bibl. Uotu.— Ileefl'i Cyelo^lMcdift. 
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ciiicuonSj is a dissertattoti entitled ** The Martyrology of 
Botany/* conuining accountis of ail the authors who lost 
their lives by tlie fatigues and accidents incident to the 
zeal for acquiring natural curiosities; a Itst^ in which his 
own name was destined to be enroUed. Sometimes he has 
been found in his closet with a candle burning long after 
sunrise, with hb head bent over hb herbal^ unconscious 
of its being day-light j and used frequently to return from 
hia botanical excursions torn with briars, bruised with falls 
from rocks, and em^iclated with hunger and fatigue^ after 
many narrow escapes from precipices and torrents. These 
ardent occupations did not, however, extinguish sentt- 
ments of a more tender nature. M. Commerson married in 
1760 a wife who died in childbed two years after, and whose 
memory he preserved by naming a new kind of plant, whose 
fruit seemed to contain two united hearts, ** Pulcheria 
Commersonia.** He arrived at Paris in 1764, where he 
became connected with all the learned botanists, particu¬ 
larly the celebrated Jussieu ; and was recouimended to the 
duke de Prasliti, minister for the marine department, to 
accompany M. Bougainville in his voyage round the world. 
The duke conceived the highest idea of his merit from the 
sketch he drew of the observations that might be made 
relative to natural history in such a voyage ; and he sailed 
accordingly, in 1766, making the most industrious use of 
every opportunity to fulfil his engagements. He died at 
the Isle of France in 1773, and by bis will left to the 
kingb cabinet all his botanical collections, which, before 
he engaged in this voyage, amounted to above 200 vo^ 
luines in folio; those made during the voyage, together 
with his papers and herbal, were sent home in 32 cases, 
containing an inestimable treasure of hitherto unknown 
materials for natural history, and Messrs. Jussieu, D'Au^ 
ben ton, and Thouin, were commlsaiooed to examine and 
arrange them. ^ 

COMMINES. See COMINES. 

COM MIRK (John), a Jesuit, was born March 23, 1625, 
at Amboise, where his &her kept a tennis-court The 
study of the ancients, joined to hia natural abilitiea, imbued 
his writings with a considerable share of taste, beauty, pu¬ 
rity, and eloquence. He also taught the belles )etires, 
and divinity, and died at Paris, December 1702. There 

I fitoge by L* Hilt. 
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ifl extant a volume of bis Latin poems, and a collection of 
his posthumous works, 1754, ££ voU. i2ino» The odea and 
fables are particularly admired. He appears to have me* 
dilated a history of the “ Wars of the ZngUsh,” but it 
probably was never completed. ^ 

COMMODIANUS, of Gaxa, a Christian poet of the 
third century, is the author of a Latin piece entitled In- 
stitutlones*^* It is composed in the form of verse, but 
without either measure or quantity : only care is taken that 
each line comprises a complete sense, and that it begitis 
with something like an acrostic. It lay a long time in 
obscurity, until Eigaltius published it in his edition of 
Xlyprian, and Davies at the end of Miautius Felix* It is 
more valuable for the strain of piety which prevails chrough* 
out the whole than for any poetical merit, Commodiaous 
appears to have been originally a heathen, and as he in¬ 
forms us, was converted by reading the w:ripture&, and 
appears to have been also acquainted with secular authors. 
I^rcjner has bestowed a chapter on this work, and on the 
bistorv of its author, in hia ** Credibility of the Gospel 
HUtory,” » 

COMNENA- See ANNA. 

COMTE (Lewis LE)p a Jesuit of Bourdeaux, was sent 
to China, as a missionary and mathematician in 1CB5, and 
published a book in considerable reputation before that of 
pu Halde appeared, entitled ** Memoires sur ia Chine/' 
2 vols, 12010, to which was added a history of the em^ 
perotr't edict in favour of Christianity. His Memoirs^' 
were censured by the hicuUy of divinity at Paris, because 
of his uncommon prejudices in favour of the Chinese, 
whom he equalled to the Jews, and maintained that they 
had worshipped the true God dun^^i^ thousand years, 
and sacrificed to him in the most ample temple of the uni¬ 
verse, while the rest of mankind were in a state of cor¬ 
ruption, The parliament for the same reason ordered the' 
work to be burnt, by a decree passed in 1762.. Le Comte 
died in 1729,' 

COMPTE (Nicuolj^s j>e], a Fr^cb monk, a native of 
I'aris, is known a* fbe author or editoa of dinereut works 
which met with a favourable reception* Among others he 
published The remarkable Travels of Peter della Valle, 

> MOFfTi.—Dkt, Hitt 

^ L^Titner’t WorJt'L, vol. Ttl.^Di]pin,-*-CHrc, ^1. L—Mittutiui Te* 
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» Roman gentleman, translated from the Italian,’' 

4to; ** A new and interestlug History of tbe kttigdomsp of 
Ton quin and 4to, translated from the Italian of 

father Manni, in 1^66. In the year 'preceding this, he 
published the third volume of fatlier Lewis Coulon’s ilU* 
toiy of the Jews,'* He died at Paris in 1689** 

COMPTON {Spekccr), only son of William, first earl 
of Northampton, by Elizabethp sole datighter and heiress 
of sir John Spencer, alderman of London, was born in 160L 
He was made knight of the bath in 1616, when Charles, 
duke of York (afterwards Charles I,) was created prince of 
Wales; with whom he became a great fiivourite. fn 1622 
he accompanied him into Spain, in quality of master of his 
robes and wardrobe; and had the honour to deliver all his 
presents, which amounted, according to computation, to 
64,OOOA At the coroiiatioir of that prince he attended as 
master of the robes; and in 1639, waited on his majesty 
in his expedition against the Scots* He was likewise one 
of those noblemen, who, in May 1641, resolved to defend 
the pfotestant religion, expressed in the doctrine of the 
church of England, and his majesty’s royal person, honour^ 
and estate ; as also tlie power and privilege of parliaments, 
and the lawful rights and liberties of the subjects In 1642 
he waited upon his majesty at York, and after the king set 
up his standard at Nouingham, was one of the first who 
appearied in arms fur him. He did him signal services, 
supporting his cause with great zeal iu the counties of 
Warwick, Stafibrd, and Northamptom. He was killed, 
Mtrch 19, 1643, in a battle fought on Hopton-heath, near 
Btaiibrd; in which, though tbe enemy mu routed, and 
much of their artillery taken, yet his lordship horse being 
unfortunately shot under him, he was someliow left en* 
compassed by them* When be was on bis ftiet, he killed 
with his own hand tbe colonel of foot, who came up to 
him; notwithstanding which, after bis bead ^pie ce was struck 
off with the butt-end of a musquet, they offer ed him quar-^ 
ter, which he refused, saying, ** that he scon led to accept 
quarter from such, base rogues and rebels as they were 
m this he was killed by a blow with an hdlbeit on the 
hinder part of hW head, receiving at the same t ime another 
deep wound in his face. The enemy refused U) deliver up 
his body U> tbe young earl of Nortbsuiipton> unless be 
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would return^ in exchange for it, all the ammunition, pn* 
soners, and cannon he bad taken in the late battle: but 
at la^t it wa$ delivered, and buried in Allhallows church in 
Derby, in the same vault with hia relation the old coun^ 
less of Shrewsbury. HU lordship married Mary, daughter 
of sir FrancU Beaumont, knt by whom he had six sons 
and two daughters. The sons are all said to have inherited 
their iathef's courage, loyalty, and virtue ^ particularly sir 
William, the third son, who had the comrnatid of a regi¬ 
ment, and performed considerable service at the taking of 
Banbury, leading hU men on to three attacks, during 
which he had two horses shot under him. Upon the sur¬ 
render of the town and castle, he was made lieutenant'* 
governor under bis father; and on the 19th of July, 
when the parliament's forces came before the town, he re¬ 
turned answer to their summons; **That he kept the castle 
for his majesty, and as long as one man was left alive in it, 
willed them not to expect to have it deliveredalso on 
the 16th of September, they sending him another sum- 
monS| he made answer, ^^That he had formerly answered 
them, and wondered they should send again/’ He was 
so vigilant in his station, that he countermined the enemy 
eleven times, and during the siege, which held thirteen 
weeks, never went into bed, hut by his example so ani¬ 
mated the garrison, that though they bad but two horses 
left uneaten, they would never suffer a summons to be 
3ent to them, after the preceding answer was delivered* 
At length, his brother the earl of Northampton raised the 
siege on the 26th of October, the very day of the month, 
on which both town and castle had been surrendered to the 
king two years before. Sir William continued governor 
of Banbury, and performed many signal services for the 
king, till his majesty left Oxford, and the whole kingdom 
was submitting to the parliament; and then, on the Stb of 
May, 1646, surrendered upon honourable terms* In 
1648, he was major-general of the king's forces at Colches¬ 
ter, where he was so much taken notice of for his admi¬ 
rable behaviour, that Oliver Cromwell called him the sober 
young man, and the godly cavalier. At the restoration of 
king Charles If. he was made one of the privy-counciJ, 
and master-general of the ordnance; and died October 19, 
)663, in t|ie 39th year of his age. Therein an epitaph 
to his memory in the church of Compton-Winyate. Henry, 
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the sixth and ynangest^ who was afterwards bishop of Lon-- 
don, U the subject of the next article* * 

COMPTON (Henry), an eminent prelate of the church 
of England, was the youngest son of the preceding Spen¬ 
cer second earl of Northampton, and born at Compton iii 
1632* Though he was but ten yean old when his father 
was killed, yet he received an education suitable to his 
quality ; and when he had gone through the grammar^ 
schools, was entered a nobieman of Queen’s college, 
ford, in 1649* He continued there till about 1652; and 
after having lived some little time with his mother, travelled 
into foreign countries* Upon the restoration of Charles IL 
he returned to England; and became a cornet in a regi¬ 
ment of horse, raised about that time for the king’s guard ; 
but soon quitting that post, he dedicated himself to the 
service of the church; and accordingly went to Cambridge, 
where he was created M* A* Then entering into orders, 
when about thirty years of age, and obtaining a grant of 
the next vacant canonry of Christ church in Oxford, be 
was admitted canon-commoner of that college, in the be¬ 
ginning of 1666, by the advice'of Dr* John Fell, Uien dean 
of the same* In April of the same year, he was incor¬ 
porated M* A. at Oxford, and possessed at that time the 
rectory of Cottenham in Cambridgeshire, worth about 
500^ per annum. In 166?, he was made master of St 
Crosse’s hospital near Winchester* On May 24, 1669, he 
was installed canon of Christ church, in the room of Hr* 
Heylin deceased; and two dayfi after took the degree of 
B* D* to which, June 28 following, he added that of doctor. 
He was preferred to the bishopric of Oxford in December 
1674; and about a year after was made dean of the chapel 
royal, and was also translated to the see of London* 

King Charles now caused him to be sworn one of bit 
privy council; and committed to hts care the educating 
of his two nieces, the princesses Maiy and Anne, which 
important trust he discharged to the nation’s satisfaction. 
They were both conhnned by him upon January 23, 
1676 ; and it U somewhat remarkable that they were 
both likewise married by him: the eldest, Maiy, with 
William prince of Orange, November 4, 167? ; the 
youngest, Anne, with George prince of Denmark, July 28, 
1683, The attachment of Siese tfvp princesses to the pro* 
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testant religion was owing, in a great measure, t6 their tu¬ 
tor Compton ; which afterwards, when popery came to pre¬ 
vail at the court of England, was imputed to him as an un¬ 
pardonable crime. In the mean time he indulged the 
hopeless project of bringing dissenters to a sense of 
the necessity of an union among protestants i to pro¬ 
mote which, he held several conferences with his own 
clergy, the substance of which he published hi July 16S0. 
He further hoped, that dissenters might be the more easily 
reconciled to the church, if the judgment of foreign di¬ 
vines should be placed against their needless separation : 
and for that purpose he wrote to M. ie Moyne, professor 
of divinity at Leyden, to M. de ?Angle, one of the 
preachers of the proiestant church at Chariton near Pa¬ 
ris, and to M. Claude, another eminent French divine. 
Their answers are published at the cud of bishop StUling- 
fleet^s Unreasonableness of Separation,” l6Hi,+toj all 
concurring in tlie vindication of tlie church of England from 
any errors in its doctrine, or unlawful impositions in its 
discipline, and therefore in condemning a separation from 
It as needless and uncharitable. But popery was what the 
bishop most strenuously opposed , and while it was gain- 
tog ground at the latter end of Charles the lld^s raign, 
under the influence of the duke of York, there was no 
method he left untried to stop its progress. I'his zeal was 
remembered and resented on the accession of James 11.; 
when, to his honour, he was marked out as the flrst sacri¬ 
fice to popish fury, being immediately dismissed from the 
council-labiG; and on December 16, 1635, from being 
dean of the royal chapel. Means were also devised to 
entrap him into some measure which might affect bis offlee 
as bishop of Loudon, nor could this be difflcuU in the ca$o 
of a man ao firm and conscientious. The following is a 
striking* instance of the intentions of the court to overturn 
the national church. Dr. John Sharp, rector of St, Giles's 
in the Fields, afterwards archbishop of York, having in 
some of his sermons vindicated the doctrine of the church 
of England against popery ; the king sent a letter, dated 
June 14, 1686, to bishop Compton, requiring and com¬ 
manding him forthwith to suspend Dr, Sharp from further 
preaching in any parish church or chapel within his dio¬ 
cese, until he had given the king satisfaction.” In .order 
to understand how Sharp had offended the king, it must 
be remembered, that king James had caused the directions 
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concerning preachers, publUlied in 1662^ to be now n* 
printed; and reinforced them by a letter directed to the 
archbishops of Canterbury and York, given at Whitehall, 
March 5, L636, to prohibit the preaching upon controvert 
sial points; that in effect, to forbid the preaching 
against popery, which Sharp had done* The bishop re¬ 
fusing to suspend Dr* Sharp, because, as he truly alleged, 
he could not do it according to law, was cited to appear, 
August before the new ecclesiastical commission ; when 
he was cliarged with not having observed his majesty*! 
command in the case of Sharp, whom he was ordered to 
suspend. The bishop, after expressing some surprise, 
humbly begged a copy of the commission, and a copy of 
his charge; but was answered by chancellor Jefferies, 
That he shoaid neither have a copy of, nor see, the com¬ 
mission : neither would they give him a copy of the 
charge.** His lordship then desired time to advise with 
counsel; and lime was given him to the tGth, and after-^ 
wards to the 3 [ st of August*^ 11)011 liis lordship offered his 
plea to their jurisdiction : which being overruled, lie prO’- 
tested to his right in that or arty other plea that might be 
made for his advantage; and observed, that as a bishop 
he had a right, by the most authentic and universal ecclc^ 
siastical laws, to be tried before his metrojiolitan, prcce^ 
dently to any other court whatsoever/* But the eccle¬ 
siastical commissioners would not upon au^ account suffer 
their jurisdiction to be called in question; and therefore, 
in spite of all that bU lordship or his counsel could allege, 
he was suspended on Sept. 6 following, for his disobe- 
dletice, from the function and execution of his episcopal 
uiiice, and from all episcopal and other ecclesiastical juris¬ 
diction, during bis majesty*s pleasure ; and the bishops of 
Durham, Rochester, and Peterborough, were appointed 
cotiunUsloners to exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction within 
the diocese of Lon4on. But the court did not think fit to 
meddle with hli revenues. For the lawyers had settled 
that benefices were of the nature of freeholds; therefore, if 
the sentence had gone to the temporalities, the bishop 
would have had the matter tried over again iu the king's 
bench, where be was likely to find justice. 

While this matter was in dependence, the princess of 
Orange thought it became her to interpose in the bishop's 
favour; and wiote to the king, earnestly begging him to 
be gentle to the bishop, who she could not think wo aid 
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offend willingly. She b\sq wrote to the bishop, expressing 
the great tbare she took in the trouble be was fallen into; 
as did also the prince* The king wrote an answer to the 
princess, reflecting severely on the bishop, not without 
some sharpness on her for meddling id such matters* < The 
bishop in the meantime acquiesced dn his sentence ; but 
being suspended only as a bishop^ and remaining still whole 
in his other capacities, he made another stand against the 
king, as one of the goveriiors of the Cbarter^housc, in re¬ 
fusing to admit one Andrew Popham, a papist, into the 
iirst pensioner's place in that hospital* While he was tlius 
sequestered from his episcopal ofHce, he applied himself to 
the improvement of his garden at Fulham j and having a 
great genius for botany, enriched it with a variety of cu¬ 
rious plants, domestic and exotic** His suspension, how¬ 
ever, was so flagrant a piece of arbitrary power, tliat the 
prince of- Orange, in bis declarauon, could not omit 
taking notice of tt; and when there was an alarm of his 
highnesses coming over, the court was willing to make the 
bishop repamtiun, by restoring him, as they did on Sept. 
23, 1688, to his episcopal function. But he made no haste 
to resume his charge, and to thank the king for his restora¬ 
tion ; whicli made some conjecture, and, as appeared after¬ 
wards with good reason, that he had no mind to be restored in 
that manner, and that be knew well enough what had been 
doing iu Hollands On Oct, 3, 1638, however, he wailed 
upon king James, with the archbishop of Canterbury, and 
seven other bishops, when they suggested to his majesty 
such advice as they thought conducive to his interest, but 
this had no effect* The flrst part the bishop acted in the 
revolution, which Immediately ensued, was Uie conveying, 
jointly with the earl of Dorset, the princess Anne of Den¬ 
mark safe from London to Noujngham; lest she, in the 
present confusion of affairs, might have been sent away into 
France, or put under restraint, because the prince, her 
consort, had left king James, and was gone over to the. 
prince of Orange* 

* Wt ItafD from Hr* lUf tai PlU'^ fore in EngUnd* Thli rejHititory vat 
Keiut, that he joined to bis tnste for ever open to the inspstAleD of tbe cu- 
^ftrdeoinfff « rul nod Kjentcfic koov- rJoni end tckutifio; ead ve find nKf, 
kdge of pfontt} an attainment wit Ptlirerp aiui Plulwutt in anmerotta 
U9ual nmoti^ the great in tb(Ke daft, instances.^ nchEwvtedf ing the auitt- 
He Goltected * grcetcT Taiietr vF graco- uce ihej feceired ftm the free com- 
boute mritiei, and planted a Emier monKatton of nre and new plulj oat 
virictjoj'hinlycMtjctrectaudthrubSp of tbe goHra at Fulham, l^lteney^a 
tbiB lud been aean in any fordea be.- SbetcbCt. 
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At his return to London, he discoirered bis eeal for the 
revolution, and fjfat set his hand to the association be^^iin 
at Exeter. He waited on the prince of Orange, Dec. 21, 
at the head of his clergy ; and, m their names aiul his own, 
thanked his highness for his very great and hazardous un¬ 
dertaking for their deliverance* and the preservation of 
the proiestant religion, with the ancient lawa and liberties 
of this nation. He gave bis royal highness the sacrament, 
Dec. 30; and upon Jan. 29 following, when the'hotise of 
lords, in a grand committee, debated tbe important ques'* 
tion, ** Whether tlie throne, being vacant, ought to be 
filled by a regent or a king ?" Compton was one of the 
two bishops, sir Jonathan Trelawny bishop of Bristol being 
the other, who made the majority for filling op the throne 
by a king. On February 14, he was again appointed of 
the privy-cDuucil, and made dean of the royal chapel; 
from both which places king James had removed him : and 
was afterwards chosen by king Wtlliatn, to perform the 
ceremony of his and queen Mary^s coronation, upon April 
It, I {>39. The same year he was constituted one of the 
commissioners for revising the liturgy, in which he labour¬ 
ed with much zeal to reconcile the dissenters to the 
church; and also in the convocation, that met Nor. 21, 
111 39, of which he was president. But tbe intended com¬ 
prehension met with insuperable difficulties, the majority 
of the lower house being resolved not to enter into any 
terms of accommodation with the dissenters ; and his lord*, 
ship^s not complying so far as the dissenters liked, is sup¬ 
posed to have been the reason' of Burners calling him 
“ a weak man, wilful, aud strangely wedded to a party.” 
This however must seem extraordinary to those who con.*^ 
aider, that those who are usually called high churchmen 
have spoken very cr>oUy of him ever since, on that very 
account: and that even his opposing, as he did, the prose¬ 
cution against Sacheverell iu 1710, declaring him not 
guilty, and also protesting against several steps taken in 
that affair, has not been sufficient to reconcile them to bis 
complying so far with the dissenters as he did. The fact 
appears to have been that the bishop endeavoured to act 
with moderation, for which Jio allowance ii mode in times 
of violent party-spirit. * 

King William having soon after named commissioners 
of trade and plaiitatioas, bU lordship was made one of 
them; and the bishop of London, for tbe time, being, is 
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always to be dne, in virtue of his being superintendent of 
all tlie chufch^a iti the plantatiotis. In the beginning of 
l€90*t, at his own charge^ he attended king WiUiain to 
tiie famous congress at the Hague^ where the grand alliance 
against France was concluded. But notwithstanding the 
zCL^ioiis part he acted in tl^e revolution^ and his subsequent 
sen ices, no sooner was the storm over, but jealousies were 
intbsed, and calumnies dispersed, to supplant and under¬ 
mine him ; insomuch, thHt though the metropolitan see of 
Canterbury was twice vacant in that rCJgn, yet he still con-* 
?^inued bishop of London** However, he went on consist- 
eutiy, and like himself, despising all other rew'ards but 
the quiet and the applause of his own conscience, and the 
high esteem and intimacy of queen Mary, winch he pre¬ 
served to her dying day* At tlic accession of cjueeu Anne 
to the throne, he seemed to stand fairest for the royal fa¬ 
vour j and though many things were said to disparage hint 
at court, yet nothing could discourage liim from paying 
bis duty and attendance there* About the beginning of 
May 1702, he was sworn of her majesty’s prlvy-couuciL 
The same year, he was put in the commission for tlie uniun 
of Knglaiid and Scotland, but was left out in the new com- 
missloti issued out in April 1106* Two years before, he 
very umch promoted the *' Act for making cfl'cctual her 
majesty’s intention for the augmentation of the mainte¬ 
nance of the poor clergy, by enabling her majesty to grant 
the revenues of the brat fruits and tenths*’’ 

He maintained all along a brotherly correspondence 
with tlie foreign protestant churches, and endeavoured to 
promote in them a good opinion of the church of England, 
and her moderation towards them ; as appears, not only by 
hia application to le Moyne, Claude, and de PAngle before 
mentioned, but also from letters, afterwards printed at Ox¬ 
ford, which passed between his lordship and the umversity 
of Geneva, in 1706* It was this spirit of moderatloo, which 
rendered bishop Compton Less popular with the clei^y, 
and probably, as we have already noticed, hindered his 
advancement to Canterbury* Towards the close of his 
life, he was afUtcted with tlie stone and gout ^ which, turn-' 
ing at length to a complication of distempers, put an end 
to it at Fulnam, July 7, IT 13, at the age of SI, His body 

* The Ivo TftC*qCi» were lupplied mnd by Tenttoii, who it tuppoted to 
byTiltolAOih^ a mm unquehliotiabljr of have bi^ more of ■ courtier, but wai 
■nparioT ttleott acid fame to Compioa, tikevtu a moil destTViof chuseter* 
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was Interred the 15th of the same month in the cblircb- 
yard of Fulham, according to his particular direction : fot^ 
he u^eti to say, that the church is for the hving-, and the 
churcli-^^ard for the dead/’ On the 26tli ** A sermon on 
the occasion of Ids much-lamented death,was preached 
at St* Paurii, before the mayoC and alderme:i of London, 
by Dr* Thomas Gooeb^ lately one of his domestic chaplains, 
then fellow, and afterwards master, of Caius collejje in 
Cambridge, and bishop, first of Norvvich, then of JCly, 
Over bis grave was erected an handsome tomb, surrounded 
with iron rails, having: only this short inscription : “ H. 
Lond. El MH EN Th STATPH, moccxiil** I'hat is^ 
Henry London* Save in tlie cross* t7l J,** 

Among the many excellent features of his clmractci* 
given by Dr* Gooch, hia munificence stands conspicuous* 
** He disposed of money to every one who could make out 
(and it was very eas;,- to make that out to him) that he was 
a proper object of charit}’* He answered literally the 
iipostle^s character, poor enough iiimself, yet making many 
rich. He had d Lvers ancient people, lucii and women, 
whom be *snppQrtcd by constant annual pensions; and se¬ 
veral children at school, at his owtt cost and charge, besides 
those ediicared from children; and' brought up to the Uni¬ 
versities, to the sea, or to tra(lcs, &c* The poor of his 
parish were always attending bis gate for their dole, and 
for the remains of his constaikt hospitable table, which was 
always furnished, and free to those whom respect or busi¬ 
ness drew to him* H is liaU was frequented in the morn¬ 
ing with petitienei's of all sorts* More particular!v, he 
spared no cost nor pains to serve the cliurch and efergy. 
He bought many advowaons out of Jay-hands* He gave 
^reatsuiTis for the rebuilding of churches, and greater btill 
tor the buying in impropriations, and settling them on the 
poor vicars* There wps no poor honest clergyman, or Ihs- 
widow, in want, but had hU benevolence when applied for: 
not any in the reformed churches abroad, to whom he was 
not a liberal patron, steward, and perpetual solicitor for* 
Tbe French refugees drank deep of his bounty for many 
years; so did the Irish in Uieir day of affliction j and like¬ 
wise the Scotch episcopal party,when ejected fwm their 
livings at the revolution* It may truly be saidfi that by 
his death the church lost an excellent bishop ; the kingdom 
a consistent and able statesman ; the protestant religion, 
at btjufic and abroad, an ornament and refuge; and the 
VoL* X, K 
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whole CJamtian worJd, an eminent oxampfe of virtue and 
piety. 

His works arc: I, A translation from the of 

the Life of Donna Olympia Maldachim, who governed the 
churcli during the time of Innocent X which ivas from the 
year )644 to 1655^^' London, 1667. 2, “ A translation 

from the French, of tiie Jesuits^ jiitrigncs; with the pr\- 
vate instructions of that society to their emissarLos,^^ 1 BC!D, 

3, A treatise of the Holy Communion/^ 1077* 4* “ A 

Letter to the Clergy of the diocese of London, concerning 
Baptism, the Lord's Supi>cv, Catechising, dated April 25, 
1679.'* 5* “ A second letter concerning the Half*coni* 

mnnioii. Prayers in an unknown tongue. Prayers to Saints, 
July 6, 16SO**' G* ** A tlnrd letter, on Confirmation, anti 
ViiitatioR of the Sick, 1682/* 7, “ A fourth letter, upon 

tl\e 54th Canon,'* April 6, 16S3* 8. “ A hFth letter, upon 
tile 118th Canon, March 19, 1681/* 9* sixth letter, 

upon the ]8ih Canon, April 15, 1635/* They were all 
reprinted together in 1686, 12mo, under the title of “ Fpis- 
CDpalia, or Letters of the right reverend father in God, 
Henry lord bishop of London, to the Clergy of his Dio¬ 
cese/* There is also, lU. “A Letter of his' to a Clergy¬ 
man ill his Diocese, concerning Noiiresisunce:*' written 
soon after the revolution, and inserted in the Mcmoii's of 
the life of Mr* John KettlewelL^ 

CON ANT (Dr* John), a learned Knglish divine, was 
horn Oct* 18, 1608, at Ycatenton in Devonshire. He wza 
educated in classical learning at private schools, ami, in 
1G26, sent to Exeter college in Oxford* lie soon distin¬ 
guished. himself for uncommon parts and learning; by 
means of which be grew highly in favour with Dr* John 
Prldeaux, then rector of Exeter college, and king's pro¬ 
fessor in divinity, who, according to the fashion of wit in 
those limes, used to say of him, “ Canajiii nihil est dilJi- 
cUe.'* He took his degrees regularly; and, July 1653, 
was chosen fellow of hU college, in which he became an 

^ Jn 1’rrct'^c ar^ toli tltat the Latin Iniiiitatiqq qf Ch^vf ChasA in 

X)rydi>p''£ h^intvIlaiiicR, try Mr* tlenry Bold of Xetr colk^gq, Oxford, wst uorkr* 
lakf'in Ht rht ^Muimaiul of Df* Compton, #lio* Dr.K'rcjr xrldjs* tlinught k no 
ilFfD^Htlon to bid character, to avo«^ a fonclncit for thi* «K«Uent old 

ballad. Tlijf: life of Dr. Compton wag firtt pgblisbeil wjlliout a oamn In an bvu 
pamplilL't, «nd vritliaut a date, but probably toon after hit death* Fmui this 
thn account in the Biop* Brit. ii cvideiitly taken, butvilhaut acknovladfmrirt* ^ 
—Sec alto Biirn^t'a Own Timrt, who aqrins niurh prejitdiocd against Compton* 
—Birch*g 7')iMsonp'-'Atlu Ox. vol. IL—N^cfaqli'a AUcrbuij. Tol* II. p*4bl.—- 
^Imon^i Livei of the Ipitlirjpj,—Dr* Cockbura published « Ftineral Senada for 
Bishop Compton^.but tliurc is not much in it* 
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eminent tutor. Upon the breaking out of tbe ci?]! 
he jutiged it convenient to leave the university in 1642* 
He retired first to Lyniiiigton, a living of his uncle’s in 
Somersetshire^ wbere^ his uncle being fled, and he ia 
orders, he oiHclated as long as he could continue there 
with safety* While he was at Lymington, he was consti¬ 
tuted by the parllauient one of the assembly of divines; 
hut it is said that iie never sat among thetn, or at least 
very seldom, since It is certain that he never took the co¬ 
venant* He afterwards followed his uncle to London, and 
for some time assisted him )u the church of St* Botolph 
A id gate. He then became a domestic chaplain to lord 
Chaudos, in whose family he lived at Harefield. He is 
said to have sought this situation, for the sake of keeping 
himself as clear from all etigagements and di^culties as 
the nature and fickle condition of those times would per^ 
mit. Upon the same motive he resigned his fellowship of 
Exeter college, Sept* 27, 1647 ; bnt^ June i64§f was 
ujianirnously chosen rector of it by tlie fellows, without 
any application of his own j and Wood allows that under 
Ills care it flourished more than any other college* 

In a very short time, however, after being thus settled, 
he was in great danger of being driven out of alt public 
employment again, by the parliament’s enjoining what was 
called the engagement, whicli he did not take within the 
time prescribed* He had a fortnight given bun to consider 
fui'tiier of It; at the end of which he submitted, but under 
a declaration, subscribed at the same time with the en- 
giigeiiient, which in fact enervated that instrument entirely, 
^i'he terms of the engagement were; You shall promise to 
he true and faltlifnl to the commoEiwealth of England, as 
it is now established without king or house of lords.” Co- 
nant’a declaration before the commissioners, when he took 
the engagement, was in this form and manner; Being 
recjjuired to subscribe, I humbly premise, first, that 1 be 
not hereby understood to approve of what hath been done 
ill order unto, or under this present government, or the 
government itself: nor will 1 be thought to condemn it; 
they being thing* above my reach, and 1 not knowing the 
grounds of the proceedings* A^coiidiy, that I do not bind 
myself to do any thing contrary to the word of God* 
^Thirdly, that 1 do not so hereby bind myself, but that, if 
Cod shall remarkably call me to submit to any other 
power, 1 may be at liberty to obey that call, notwithstand- 
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ing the present engagement* Fourthly, in this sense, anti 
in this aeose only, I do promise to be true and faithful to 
the present government, as it is now established without 
king or house of lords,’* 

'rhis difficulty berrtg got over, he went on to discharge 
his office of rector of Exeter college with great approba¬ 
tion* In 1652 he received priest's orders at Salisbury, and, 
in Dec. 1654, became dIvinity-professor of the university 
of Oxford. In 1657 he accepted the impropriate rectory 
of Abergely near St. Asaph in Denbighshire, as some satis-> 
faction for the benehces formerly annexed to the divinity 
chair, which he never enjoyed; but knowing it to have 
belonged to the bishopric of St Asaph, he immediately 
quitted it, upon the re-establish met) t of episcopacy 4 Oct. 
Id, 1657, he was admitted vice-chancellor of the univer¬ 
sity; which high dignity he held tiU August J, 1660. 
During his office he was very instrumental In procuring Mr. 
Selden’s Urge and valuable collection of books for the pub¬ 
lic library; and was the principal means of defeating a 
design, to which tlie protector Oliver gave his consent, of 
erecting a kind of university at Durham. Ee was yet more 
serviceable in preventing some persons in the university 
from saenbeing their rights and privileges, by a petition to 
the protector Richard's parliament. Upon the restoration of 
Charles IE. Dr. Conant, as vice-chancellor of Oxford, came 
Up to London, aUei^ded by the proctors and many of the prin¬ 
cipals ; and was introduced to the king, to whom he made a 
Latin Speech, and presented a book of verses written by 
the members of the university, March 25, I 661 , the 
king issued a commission for the review of the book of 
Commou-praycr, iu which Conant was cue of the com¬ 
missioners, and assisted at the Savoy conferences: but 
after this, upon the passing of the act of uniformity, not 
thinking it right to conform, he suffered himself to be de¬ 
prived of his prefermentE ; and accordingly his rectory of 
Exeter college was pronounced vacant, Sept. 1 , 1662* 

At length, after eight years' serious deliberation upon 
the nature and lawfulness of conformity, his conscience 
was satisfied, and he resolved to comply in all parts; 
and in particular with that about which he had probably 
most scruple, the being re ^ordained* To this, however, he 
consented, and the ceremony was performed Sept. 28, 
1670, by Reynolds bishop of Norwich ; whose daughter 
he had married in August 165 [, and by wlmm he had sIk 
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sons fttid as many daughtei^, Pi'eferments were offered 
liini imineUlately, and the same year he was e]ecte<l minis¬ 
ter of St. Mary Aldermanbury, in London; but, having 
spent some years in the town of Northampton, vvltere he 
was much beloved, be chose rather to accept the itivitation 
of his neighbours to recnahi among them; aud Dr. Simon 
Ford, who was then minister of AlUsaints in Northampton, 
going to St* Mary's Alderman bury, he was nominated to 
succeed him. On Sept. 20, 1(375, he had the tuorcificatioii 
to sec the greatest part of his parish, together nith his 
chiircJi, burnt to the ground, though provjdciuially bis 
own house escaped. In 1676, the archdeaconry of Nor¬ 
wich becoming vacant, the bishop oifered him that pre- 
fcnneiit, with this singular compliment, 1 do not expect 
thanks frtHn yon, but 1 will be very thankful to you, if you 
will accept of it/' He accepted it after some deliberation, 
and discharged the office worthily, as long as health per* 
mitted him. Dec. 3, 1631, he was installed a prebendary 
in tjjc church of Worcester. The carl of Hadnor, an old 
friend and contemporary of his at Fxetcr college, asked it 
for him from Charles 11* in these terms : Sir, 1 come to 
beg a preferment of you for a very deserving person, who 
never sought any thing for himself;'^ and upon naming 
him, the king very kindly consented. In 1636, after his 
eyes ijad been for some time weak, he lost his sight en¬ 
tirely: but he did not die till March 12, 1693, when he 
\\'as 111 his 36th year. He was buried in his own parish 
church of All-saints in Northampton, where a monument was 
erected over him by his widow, witli a suitable mscviption. 

He was a man of great piety, and of solid and extensive 
learning; and so very modest, it i$ said, that though he 
understood most of the Oriental languages, and was par¬ 
ticularly versed in the Syriac, yet few people knew it, 
7'here have been published six volumes of his sermons: 
the first in 1693, and dedicaicd by himself to the inhabi* 
tants of Northampton ; the second, after his death, in 1697, 
by John bishop of Chichester; the third in 1698, the 
fourth in 1703, the fifth in 1703, by the same editor; the 
aixth in 1722, by Oigby Cotes, M* A. principal of Magdalen- 
hali in Oxford. Many more of his sermons and vishation 
charges are still in the hands of his descendants, as is a 
life of him written by his non John Conant, LL* D. also in 
manuscript, but communicated to the editors of the first 
edition of the Biog, Britannica. For want of attention to 
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this account^ which must imdoubtediy be deemed aiithen* 
tic, Mr. Palmer, in his “ Nonconformists’ Memorial/’ (a 
new edition, with contumations of Calamy's worl(), has in-' 
troduced hitn for the purpose of giving some extracts from 
an unpublished MS* relative to the oppressions he suffered 
from the bishop of Bath and Wells, all which story evi-^ 
dently belongs to hU uncle John Conant, B. D. and rector 
of Lymiugton* * 

CONCA [StfiASTlAK), a very pojiular artist, was born 
at Gaeta iti iGTG» He studied under Solimene, and by 
persevering practice soon became an able machinist At 
little less than forty, the desire of seeing Rome prompted 
him to visit tliat city, where he became once more a stu¬ 
dent, and spent five years in drawing after the antique and 
the masters of design : but his hand, debauched by man¬ 
ner, refused to obey his mind, till wearied by hopeless fa¬ 
tigue, he followed the advice of the sculptor le Gros, and 
returned to his former practice, though not without con¬ 
siderable improvements! *nd nearer to Pietro da Cortona 
than his master* He had fertile brains, a rapid pencil, and 
a colour which at first sight fascinated every ejfe by its 
aplendor, contrasty and the delicacy of its fiesh tints. His 
dispatch wa^ equal to hit employment, and there is scarcely 
a collection of any consequence without its Conca. He 
was courted by sovereigns and princes, and pope Clement 
XI. made him a cavaliere at a full assembly of the acade* 
micians of Luke* He died, far advanced in age, in 
1764* Sir Robert Strange, in whose possessiou was a 
** Virgin and Child/’ by Conca, observes that, with all 
111 ! defects, he was a great painter, and must be regarded 
as one of the last elforts which this expiring art made in 
Italy/ 

COJJCANEN (Matthew), a miscellaneous writer of 
some note in hit day, was born in Ireland, and bred to the 
law, in which we do not find chat he ever made aity great 
figure* From thence he came over to London, in com-* 
pany with a Mr. Stirling, a dramatic poet of little note, to 
seek his fortune^ and finding nothing so profitable, and 
so likely to recommend him to public notice, as political 
writing, he boou commenced an advocate for the govern¬ 
ment. There goes a story of him, however, but we will 

t Biog. Brii^AUti Oi. Wortbies of JStorM*—Ld- 

CCtt«nhirt.--OeiiU LXXV. 

■ FiLkiD^Un.**^ B. BUuifc'i CatolagtM* 
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hope it h not a true one, that lie atitt Ws felW-traveller, 
\\ho was embarked in the same adventure, for the sake of 
making their trade more profitable, resolved to divide their 
interests; the one to oppose, the other to defend the mi- 
Jiistry. Upon vrhieh they determined the side each ivas to 
espouse by lots, or, according to Mr* Iteed's account, by 
to^ising lip a half| 3 Ciiny, when it fell to Concanen s part to 
defend tbe ministry* Stirling aflerivards went into orders, 
and became a clergyman m Maryiand* Concatien was for 
some time concerned in the “ British’’ and “ Londoa 
JuurnaiV' in a paper called “ The SpecuUtist,” which 
last xvas published in 1730, Svo* In these he took oeca^ 
sion to abuse not only lord Bolingbroke, who was natu- 
rally the object of it, hut also Pope; by which he pro¬ 
cured a place in tlie Dunciad. In a pamplilet calletl A 
.Supplement to the Profound,'^ be dealt very unfairly by 
l*ope, as Pope’s commentator informs us, in not only fre- 
fluently imputing to hloi Broome’s verses (for which, says 
Ije, he might seem lu some degree accountable, having 
cori'ccted what that gentleman did), but those of the duke 
of Buckingham and others. His wit and literary abilities, 
however, recommended him to the favour of the duke of 
Newcastle, through whose interest he obtained the post of 
attorney-gen oral of the island of Jamiiica in 1732, which 
ofticc be filled with the utmost integrity aud honour, and 
to the perfect satisfaction of the inhahitants, for near 
seventeen years ^ when, having acquired an ample fortune, 
lie was desirous of passing the close of his life in his native 
country; with which intention he quilted Jamaica and 
came lo London, proposing to pass some little time there 
before he went to settle entirely in Ireland, But the dii- 
fcrence of climate between that metropolis and the place 
he bad ao long been accustomed to, had sucb an^ effect 
on his constitution, that he fell into a consumption, of 
which he died Jan. 22, 174&, a few weeks after his arrival 
in London, His original poems, though sburf, have con¬ 
siderable merit; but much cannot be said ot bis play, en¬ 
titled Wexford Wells." He was also couceitfed with Mr. 
Itoome and other gentletneti in altering Hi chard Broome a 
** Jovial Crew" into ^ ballad opera, in which shape it ia 
now frequently perfertned. Con canon has several songs in 
« The Musical MiscelUny, 1729," 6 vola. But a memo¬ 
rable letter addretaed to him by Dr. War burton will per¬ 
haps be remenibered longer than any writing of his own 
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pen* This letter^ ivhich IMr. Malone first pLiblislied (in bis 
^iupplument to Stiukspeaie, \6[. L p. '22'2]^ shews that, in 
niiC, Wiivljurtou, then an attorney at Neivarkj was inti¬ 
mate svitb Coticanen, ami an associate in the attacks made 
on ro[Jc's fame andtaleiili* In 17 l;4j Concanun jnihlisheil 
a volume of Miseellaueous Poems, original attU Ivans'^ 
lateJ," bv hi nisei f anti otliins.' 

CUNCINA (Daniel), n very celebraietl Dominican di¬ 
vine, of iho congregation of St James 8aiomoni, was born 
about tfiSG in Krinli, on ono of the estates of the sigtiiors 
Savoriani, aoblc Veuolians. lie entered the Dominican 
order 1T08» preached, with great applause, in the jirin^ 
cipal towns of Ualy, gained the esteem of po[)e VAc- 
lueiitXlL and BenedictXIV, and wrote incessantly against 
the opinions of the relaxed casni^ts. He died Pebrnarv 2 1, 
1756, at Venice, aged 69* ilis works are rnimorous, hotli 
in Latin and Italian: the laiLer are: 'I'hc Loot i>f the 
litigious ecclesiastical Courts,’^ Venice, 1736, 4-to ; 

Church discipline respecting tlie fiist of Leiu,^^ iicc, Ve¬ 
nice, L7IS, llo; Dissertations theological, moral, and 
critical, on tlui liisiory of probability and rigour ism,*’ ki\ 
Venice, 1743, 2 vols^ 4to, and two pieces inMclenre of this 
work, 4to; an Explanation of the four paradoxes vvhicU 
arc in vogue in our age/* Lncca, 1746, 4 lo, ThU work 
has been translated into French, l2mo* ** The dogma of 
the Uoman Church respecting Usury/' Naples, 1746, 4to ; 
an “ Historical Memoir On the use of chocolate upon fust 
days," Venice," 174S^ a Treatise on revealed Religion, 
against utheists, deists, materialists, and iudiherents/' Vcr 
nice, 1764, 4to; Iiistructinns fur confessors and peni¬ 
tents/’ Venice, 1753, 4lo. The foliovving are written in 
Latin; three volnnies upon Usury, 4to; three others on 
“ Monastic discipline and poverty ** Nine letters on re¬ 
laxed morality." But the most valuable of ull bis works is 
his “ Theologia Christiana dogmatico* moral is," Rome, 
1746, l2vols. 4to, * 

CONDAMINE (CiuttM-s Marik dr la), cbevaliei de 
St Lazare, member of a great number of academies, and 
a celebmed traveller, was born at Paris in 1701, He be¬ 
gan his journey to the east vety youngs and after having 
eoasted along the shores of Africa and Asia in lb a Medltcr- 

1 TSiol--* Ltram,--Cil>bi*r't Warbiutflu"* Letlen, 4{o, 51 I59j ICC. —- 

Brmytrr.'^Kecti^t MS N«tci On a copy of tbe SpwulaUsi, 

9 Okt. UiEt. 
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ra-neaii, he was ctmscii, in 173G, to accompany M, Goiliti 
to Peru, for the purpose of detcrruimng the figure of the 
earili at the ecjuator. The difficulties and daugers he sur- 
tnbimted in this expedition are almost iacredible; and at 
one time he had nearly peiislied hy the imprudence of one 
of ills companions, M* ScriiergueSj whose arrogance had 
so mneh irnuaod the inhabitants of New Cuen^, that they 
rose tuiimituoiisly against the travellers; but, fortunately 
for the rest, the offender was the only' victim. On his re¬ 
turn home, la Condauiine visited Home, where pope Be¬ 
nedict XIV. made him a present of his portrait, and granted 
him a dispensatiou to marry one of his nieces, which lie 
accrpi'dingly did, at the age of fifty-five. By his great 
e(jiiaiiinilty o-f temper, and his lively and amiable disposi* 
lion, he was the delight of all tliat know him. Such was 
his gaiety or thoughtlessness, that two daya before bis death 
he made a couplet on the surgical operation that carried 
him to the grave; and, after having recited this couplet to 
a tViend tliai came to sceliim, You must now leave me/* 
uddinl he, I have two letters to write to 8pain ; probably, 
by nc:£t post it will he too La Coudaniine had tlic 

art of pleasing the learned by the concern lio shewed in 
advancing their interests, and tlic ignorant hy the talent of 
persuading them that they understood wii;it he said. Even 
the men of fashion sought his company, as he was full of 
anecdotes and singular ohaervations, adapted to amuse their 
frivolous curiosity. He was, however, himself apt to lay 
too much stress on trifles; and his inquisitiveness, is oftcu 
the case with travellers, betrayed him into imprudencies. 
Eager after fame, he loved to multiply his correspondences 
and intercourse j and there were few men of any note wjui 
whom he had not intimacies or di^^putes, and scarcely any 
journal in which ho did not write. lieplying to every cri¬ 
tic, and Aattered with every species of praise, be despised 
no opinion of him, though given by the most contemptible 
scribbler. 8uch, at least, is the picture of httn, drawn by 
the marquis de Condorcet in his doge. Among his most 
ingenious,and valuable pieces are the following: 1. Dis¬ 
tance of the tropics/* London, l7 *-4. 3. “ Extract of ob¬ 

servations made ou a voyago to tJie river of the Ama^cons/' 
1745. 3^ Brief relation of a voyage to the interior of 

South America,** 8vo. 1745. 4. ** Journal of the voyage 

made by order of the king to the equator; with the sup^- 
plctnent/* s vols. 4to. 1751, 1752. s, “ On the Inocul^-* 
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tion of tlte Sinall-po\V’ 13mo, 1754. 6. letter on Edu¬ 
cation,'* SvD. 7. “ A second paper on tiie Inoculation of 
the Sinall pox,'* 1759, 8. “ Travels through Italy,** 1762, 
isuio. Ttie^c Irrst three were translated and publUhed 
here, 9. Measure of the three first degrees of tlie me¬ 
ridian in the southern hemisphere,** 1751, 4tO. The style 
of the dilferent works of la Condamine is simple and negli¬ 
gent ; but it is strewed with agreeable and Uvel)^ strokes 
that secure to him readers. Poetry was also one of the ta¬ 
lents of our ingenious academician; his productions of this 
sort were, “ Vers de soei^t^/* of the humorous kind, and 
pieces of a loftier style, as the Dispute for tlie armour of 
Aciniles and others, translated from the Latin poets ; the 
Epistle from an old man, He died the 4th of Fe¬ 

bruary 1774, in consequence of an operation for the cure 
of a hernia, with which he had been affiicted,' 

(JONDtLR (John), D. D* a dissenting divine, was bom 
at Wimple, in Cambridgeshire, June 3, 1714, and edu¬ 
cated in l^ndou under Dr. liidgley, an eminent dissenting 
minister. He was ordained in 1738, and his first settle¬ 
ment was atCAmbridge, where he had a considerable con¬ 
gregation for about sixteen years; but having written an 
essay on the importance of the minisberial character in the 
independent line, he was in 1755 placed at the head of 
the academy for preparing young men for the ministry, 
then situated at Mile Knd, but since removed to Hommer- 
toil. In 1759 he was chosen one of the preachers of the 
Merchants’ lecture** at Pinner’s Hall, and in May 1760 
assistant to Mr. Hall in the pastotal ofhee in the meeting 
on the pavement: near Moorfields, whom he succeeded In 
1763, and where he continued to officiate tlU the time of 
his death, May 30, 1781, aged 67. Besides the essay 
above mentioned, he printed several sermons on public. 
cccEitions, particularly funerals and ordinations/ 

CONDILLAC (Stephen-Boknot de), of the French 
academy and that of Berlin, abbd of Mureaux, preceptor 
of the infant don Ferdinand duke of Parma, was born at 
Grenoble about tlie year 1715, and died of a putrid fever 
at his estate of Flux near Baugencl, the 2d of August 1780. 
Strong sense^ sound Judgment, a clear and profound know¬ 
ledge of metaphysics, a well chosen and extensive reading, 
a sedate character, manners grave without austerity, a stylo 

> Blcfctr by Condarcet, Jtc:. vol. L-^Dict Kiiti 
* Mlddlctaii’a Biof. EvpngcKca, toL IV. 
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rather sententioiisj a greater facility in writing than in 
itpeakingi more piiilosopliy than sensibility anU iinagiaation; 
tbrm, according to the opinion of his countrymen, the 
principal features in tiie portrait of the abb^ de Condillac. 
A collection in 3 voU. 12mo, under the title of hts Works, 
contains his essay on the origin of human sciences, his 
treatise oF sensations^ his treatise of systems; all perform^ 
ances replete with striking and novel ideas, advanced 
with boldness and in which tlie modern philosophic style 
seems perfectly natural to the author. His " Course of 
Stiidyj” 1776, 16 vots. 12mD, composed for the instruct 
tion of his illustrious pupil, esteemed tlic best of his 
works. He also wrote “ Commerce and Government con¬ 
sidered in their mutual reUtbns/' l2mo, a book which 
has been decried by anti-oeconomists,' and it Is allowed by 
his admirers that it might have been as well if the author 
had not laid down certain systems on the commerce 
of grainy that he had given his principles an air less 
profound and abstracted, and that on those matters that 
are of moment to all men, he had written fur the per¬ 
usal of all men. It is observed in some of the abb^ Con¬ 
dillac’s works, that he had a high opinion of his own merit, 
and thought it his duty not to conceal it. He baa also 
been more justly censured for having, in his treatise of 
“ Sensations,” established principles from which the ma¬ 
terialists have drawn pernicious conclusions; and that in 
his course of study, he has. Like an incotDpetent judge, 
condemned several flights of Botlcau, by submitting poetry, 
which in its very nature is free, irregular, and bold, to the 
rnies of geometry. His works we may suppose are still iii 
favour in Fratice, as a complete edition was printed in 
179S, in 25 yoU, 8vo/ 

CONDI VI (Ascanio), of Rrpa Transona, tlie most ob¬ 
scure of modern artists, though a biographer of some cele¬ 
brity, owes that and a place here to his connexion with 
Michael Angelo, whose life he published in 1553. If we 
believe Vasari, bis imbecility wav at least equal to his assi¬ 
duity in study and desire of excelling, which were ex¬ 
treme, No work of his exists in painting or in sculpture. 
Hence Gori, the modem editor of bis book, is at a loss to 
decide on hit claim to either, though from the qualities of 
the writefi and the familiarity of M. Angelo, be aurmisei 


* DkttHhi. ' 
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that Cotidivi muHt have hat] merit as an artist Freni the 
last no conclusion can be formed ; the attaclnnent of M, 
Angelo, seldom founded in congeniality, ivas the attach¬ 
ment of the strong to the weak, it was protection ; it ex¬ 
tended to Antonio Mini of Florence, another obscure scholar 
of his, to Giufiano Bitgiardini, to Jacopo L^ndaco: all 
men unable to penetrate the grand motives of his art, and 
more astonished at the excrescences of his learning in de¬ 
sign, than elevated by his genius. Condivi intended to 
publish a system of rules and precepts on design, dictated 
by Michael Angelo, a work, if ever he did compose it, 
now perhaps irretrievably lost; from that, had destiny 
granted it to us, ^ve might probably have formed a better 
notion of his powers as an artist, than we can from a bio¬ 
graphic account, of wjiich simplicity ami truth constitute 
the principal merit. ComUvi published this life, consisting 
of fifty pages, under the title Vita de Michelagnolo 
Buonarroti, raccoha per Ascanio Condivi da la Kipa Tran- 
sone* In Homa appresso Antonio Blado Siampsitore Ga¬ 
mer ale net M. U. hlfl. alii XVI. cli Luirlio." Accordinjr 

w ^ O 

to Beyero, in his ** Mcmoriic Historico-criticac, Jib. rario- 
rum,*' this is one of the scarcest books in Europe- In 
1746, Gori republished it in folio, and ds it was originally 
published ten years before the death of Michael Angelo, 
cuotinued it to that period* Gori's work is a small folio, 
printed at Florence, 174fiJ 

CONDOUCET (John Antony Kecolas Caijitat Mad- 
OtJiS Oh), an eminent French philosopher and mathemati- 
cian, was born at Ribetnoni in Picard^^ three leagues from 
Saint-Quin tin and De b Fere, Meptember 17, 1743, of a 
very ancietit family* At die age of fifteen be was sent to 
study philosophy at the cullcge of Navarre, under GlrauU 
de K^roudon, who has since distinguished biinself by 
several scientific works, and was an able teacher of mathe- 
maiics* During the first year of bis residence there, young 
Condorcet exhibited but little relish for the metaphysical 
questions relative to the nature of ideas, of sensations, and 
of memory, but in the coursie of the following ye^r, 
mathematics and natural philosophy decided his future 
vocation ; and although he had more than one hundred and 
twenty fellow-students, he acquired a greater portion of 
ffUDO Uian any of tbeiu. At Easter he supported a public 

^ PilktBK;tn.—Duppa^i Llf? gf H* prefflee, p* 5 iitd 6* 
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tliesi;}, at which Clairaut, D^’Alembertj and Fontaine, the 
first geometricians of t ranee, assisted ; and his conduct on 
this occasion obtained their approbation. After his course 
of philosopliy was finished, he returned to his family, but 
stiii continued to cultivate geometry ; and his attachment 
to it carried him back to Pans in 1762, where be lived 
with his old professor, in order to have more frequent op¬ 
portunities of indulging Ills ruling passion. He at the same 
time attended the chemical lectures of Macquer and 
Beaum£, and soon distinguished himself among the geo- 
luetricians^ 

In 1765 lie published hia fii-st work “ Sur Ic Calcul In- 
tegrel,’* in which he proposed to exhibit a general method 
of determining the finite integral of a given differential 
equation, citlur for differences infinitely small, or fiuue 
differences. D’Alembert and Bezout, the commissioners 
of the academy, employed to examine the merits of this 
performance, bestowed high praises on it as a work of iii- 
vcniion, and a presage of talents worthy of encouragement- 
In 1767 he published a second work, the problem of three 
bodic.-;, ** IVobleme des Trois corps,*’ in which he present¬ 
ed the nine dilfcrential equatioita of the movement of the 
bodies of a given system, supposing that each of these bo- 
<lic's should be propelled by a certain force, and that a 
mutual (tttractiou subsisted among them. He also treated 
of the movement of three bodies of a given figure, the par¬ 
ticles of which attracted eagh other m the inverse ratio of 
the square'of the distance. In addition to iliis, he ex¬ 
plained a new method of integers, by approximation, with 
the assistance of infinite series; and added to the methods 
exhibited in hts first work, that which M* dc la Grange 
had convinced him was still wanting. Thus Cbndorcet, 
311}s hU eulogist La Laiule, was already nuiiibered with 
the foremost mathcmaucians in Europe, “ There was 
not,” be adds, “above ten of that class j one at Peters^ 
burgh, one at Berlin, one at Basle, one at Milan, and five 
or SIX at Paris ; England, which had set such an illustrious 
example, no lojiger produced a single geometer that could 
rank with the former*” It is murUfyiiJg to us to confess 
that this remaik is but too much founded on triitln Yet, 
says a late writer of the life of Condorcet, we doubt not 
but there ate in Great Britain at preseiit tnathematieiaiis 
equal in profundity and address to any who have existed 
.dnee the illusi'^ious Newton i but these men are not known 
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tQ the learned of Europe, because they keep their science 
to themselves* They have no encouragement from the 
taste of the uatlotk^ to publish any thing iu those higher 
departments of geometry which have so long occupied the 
attention of the matliematicians on the continent** 

In 176S, under the title of the first part of hia ** Essais 
d'Analyse/* he published a letter to D'Alembert, in which 
he resumed tlie subjects treated of in his two former works^ 
and endeavoured^ by means of new exhibitions, to exteiul 
hU methods of integral calculation, in the three hypo** 
tJieses of evanescent difTerences, finite differences, and 
partial differences. He there also gave the api^Hcation of' 
infinite or indefinite series to the integration i the methods 
of approximation, and the use of all the methods for the 
dyuaETiic problems, especially the problem of three bo< 
dies: these modes might have become an useful help, that 
would have led to important discoveries, but he only 
pointed out the rood necessary to be followed, without 
pursuing It. 

Ue was received into the French academy on the 8th of 
March, and in the course of the same year he pub* 

iished a memoir on the nature of infinite series, on the ex* 
tent of solutions afforded by this mode, and on a new 
method of approximation for the difTerential equations of 
all the orders. In the volumes of 1770, and the following 
years, he presented the fruits of his researches on the 
equations with partial and finite diderences; and m 1772 
he published “ JU’Essai d*uue methode pour distinguer lea 
Equations difiercnitidies possibles en termes finis de celles 
qul ne le sent pas/* an essay on a method to distinguish 
possible differential equations in finite terms, from those 
which are not so. The mode of calculation here presented^ 
although an admirable instrument, is still very far distant 
from tiiat degree of pt^riection to which it may be brougbu 
Iti the midst of rhete studies, he published an anonymous 
pamphlet, entitled A Letter to a Theologian/' in which 
he replied with It'Pen satire to the attacks made by the 
author of The Three Centuries of Literature/' against 
the philosophic sect. But (subjoins the prudent La 
Lande) he puslied the matter somewhat too far, for, even 
supposing his system demonstrated, it would be advan* 
Ugeous to canfine those truths within the circle of the ini* 

’ V 
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tiatedt because tijey are dangerous, iji respect to t!io 
greater part of mankind, who are unable to replace, by 
means of principles, that which they are bereaved of m 
the shape of fear, consolation, and hope»” Coiulorcet 
was now in fact leagued with the atheists; and La Lande^ 
ivho wished well to the same sect, here censures not his 
principles, but only regrets his rashness* lu 1773 he was 
appointed secretary to the academy of sciences, wiien lie 
composed eulogies upon several deceased menibers who 
had been neglected by Fonteiielle; and in t7S2 he was 
received into the French academy, on wliicb occasion he 
delivered a discourse concerning the influence of pbilosO'- 
phy. In the following year he succeeded D’Alembert as 
secretary to that academy, and pronounced an able eulogy 
to ttie memory of his deceased friend, whose literary and 
scientibc merits are set forth with great ability* I’he death 
of Euler afforded Condorcet another opportunity of dls* 
playing his own talents by appreciating those of the de¬ 
parted mathematiciani The lives of Turgot and Voltaire, 
and the eulogy pronounced upon the death of the cele¬ 
brated Franklin, were decidetl testimonies to the abilitiet 
of Condorcet as a biographical writer* I'urgot had occu¬ 
pied much of bis time and attcniioii with moral and poli¬ 
tical sciences, and was particularly anxious tltat the cer¬ 
tainty of wliieh different species of knowledge are stiKce[)- 
tible, might be demonstrated by the assisUmce of calcula* 
tion, hoping that the human species would necessarily make 
a progress towards happiness niid perfection, in tlie same 
itiartiicr as it had done towards the auainment of truth* 
To second these views of Turgot, Condorcet undertook a 
work replete with geometrical knowledge* He examined 
the probability of an assembly’s rendering a true decit^ioii, 
and he explained the limits to which our knowledge of 
future events, regulated by the laws of nature, considered 
as the most certain and uniform, might extend. If we do 
not possess a reaif yet he thought, we have at least a 
probability, that the law indicated by events, is the same 
constant law, and that it will be perpetually observed* Ho 
considered afbrty-tive thousandth part aa the value of the 
risk, in the case when the consideration of a new law comes 
in question; and it appears from his calculation, that an 
assembly consisting of 61 votes, in which it is required 
that there should be a plurality of nine, will fulhl this cou- 
dltioii, provided there U a probability of each vote being 
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equal to rour*nrths, that is^ that each member voting shall 
be deceived only once in tive times. He applied these cat- 
cuLatious to the creation of tribunals, to the of elec^ 

tions, and to the decisions of nimterous assemblies; incon¬ 
veniences attendant on which were exhibited by him. This 
work, says his eulogist, furnished a grand, and at the same 
time, an agreeable proof of the utility of analysis in im* 
portant matters to which it had never before been applied, 
and 10 which we may venture to assert it never will be ap¬ 
plied while human reason is allowed any share in human 
transactions.. There are many of these jtaradoxes in geo¬ 
metry, which, we are told, it is impossible to resolve with¬ 
out being possessed of metaphysical attainments, and a 
degree of sagacity not always possessed by the greatest 
geometricians; but where such attainments and sagacity 
arc to be found, even Condorcct himself has not exempli¬ 
fied, In his “Euler’s Letters,’* published in 17B7-By, he 
started the idea of a dictionary, in which objects arc to be 
discovered by their qualities or piopeiiies, instead of being 
searched for under tbeir respective names; he also inti¬ 
mated a scheme for constructing tables bv which ten mil- 
Hards of objects might be classed together, by means of 
only ten different modifications. 

In October I70i he sat as a member of the national as¬ 
sembly, and for the last time iu the academy on Nov. 25, 
17ii2, after which it was suppressed by the barbarians who 
then were in power. Of their conduct, however, Con- 
dorcet, who had contributed to place them there, could not 
complain with a good grace. )n the mean time the mem¬ 
bers of the academy considered it as allowable to assemble, 
but tenor soon dispersed them, and that dispersion con- 
tinned during nearly two years. At length Dauuou deli¬ 
vered in his report relative to ilie National Institute, which 
was read to the convention in the name of the commission 
of eleven, and the committee of public safety. The con^^ 
sequence was, that the restoration of tlie. academies was 
decreed, under the title of a National Institute, the first 
class of which contained the whole of the academy of 
sciences. This assembly was installed soon after, and 
Condorcet furnished the plan. 

'I'he political labours of Condorcet entirely occupied the 
fa^t years of hh existence. Among them were, bis work, 
“ Sur ies assemblies provincialcs,’* ttnd his “ Hefieiiions 
^ur le commerce desbles/’ two of the most harmless. 
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In I7S8, Routher untlertook to give a-ncHr translation 
of an excellent Pilnglisli work by Sinithf entitled “ The 
Wealth of Nations,*’ with notes by Cornlorcet, who, how¬ 
ever, had but little concern with it^ and on this and other 
occasions he was not unwilling to sell his name to the 
booksellers to give a re^iutation to works with which he 
had no concern*, Chapelier and Peissonel announced a 
periodical collection, entitled “ Bibliotheque de Thomme 
Public, &c*’* ’ (The statesman’s library, or the analysis of 
the best political works.) This indeed was one way of 
enabling the deputies of tlie assembly to learn what it was 
important for them to become acquainted with i it was sup¬ 
posed that the name of Condorcet might be useful on this 
occasion also, and it was accordingly made use of. The 
work itself contained one of his compositions which had 
been transmitted to the academy at Berlin* The subject 
discussed was, il permis de tromper le peuple?” 

(Ought the people to be deceived?) This question, we 
presume, must have always been decided in the aBarma- 
tive by such politicians Condorcet, since what amounts 
to the same eBTect, almost all his writings tended to pave 
the way for a revolution in which the people were com* 
pletely deceived. He was afterwards a member of the 
popular clubs at Paris, parLicnlarly that of the jacobins, 
celebrated for democratic violence, where he was a fre¬ 
quent but by no means a powerful speaker IJa was cho¬ 
sen a representative for the metropolis, when the consti¬ 
tuent assembly was dissolved, £md joined himself to the 
Brissotlne party, which Bnally fell the just victims to that 
revolutionary spirit which they had excited. Condorcet at 
this period was the person selected to draw up a plan for 
public instruction, which be comprehended in two memoirs, 
and which it is acknowledged were too abstract for geneml 
use. He was the author of a Manifesto addressed from the 
French people to the powers of Europe, on the approach 
of war; and of a letter to Louis XVI, as president of the 
&asdbibly, which wag dictated lu terms destitute of tliat 
respect and consideration to which the first magistrate of a 
great people has, as such, a just claim. He even attempt¬ 
ed to justify the insults offered to die sovereign by the 
lowest, the most illiterate, and most brutal part of a deli¬ 
rious populace. On the trial of the king, bb conduct wAs 
equivoc^ and unmaifly f he had declared that he ought 
not to be arraigned, yet be had not courage to defend bis 

VoL, X. L 
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opinion^ those sentiments which he had deli^ 

berately formed in the closet* 

After the death of Louisj Condorcet undertook to frame 
a new constitution, uhich was approved by the convention, 
but which did not meet the wishes and expectations of the 
nation. A new party, calling theinselvea the Mountain, 
were now gaining an ascendancy in the convention over 
Brissot and his friends. At first the contest was severe; 
the debates, if tumult and discord may be so denominated, 
ran high, and the utmost acrimony was exercised on all 
sides, Condorcet, always timid, always anxious to avoid 
danger, retired as much as possible from the scene. By 
this act of prudence he at first escaped the destruction 
which overwhelmed the party; but having written against 
the bloody acts of the mountain, and of the monster Robes¬ 
pierre, a decree ivas readily obtained against him. He 
was arrested in July 1793, but contrived to escape from 
the vigilance of the officers under whose care he was 
placed. For nine months he lay concealed at Paris, when, 
dreading the consequences of a domiciliaiy visit, he fled 
to tlie house of a friend on the plain of Mont-Kouge, who 
was at the time in Paris. Condorcet was obliged to pass 
ejght-and*forty hours in the fields, exposed to all the 
wretchedness of cold, hunger, and the dread of his enemies. 
On the third da^' he obtained an interview with his friend; 
lie, however, was too much alive to the sense of danger to 
admit Condorcet into his habitation, who was again obliged 
to seek the safety which unfrequented fields and pathless 
woods could a fiord. Wearied at length with fatigue and 
want of food, on March 26 he entered a little inn and de¬ 
manded some eggs. His long beard and disordered clothes, 
havitig rendered him suspected by a member of the re-^ 
vohuionary committee of Clamar, who demanded his pass¬ 
port, he was obliged to repair to the committee of the 
district of Bourg-la-Reine^ Arriving too late to be ex¬ 
amined that night, he was confined in the prison, bv the 
name of Peter Simon, until he could be conveyed to Paris. 
He was found dead next day, March 23, 1794. On in¬ 
specting the body, the immediate cause of his death could 
not be discovered, but it was conjectured that he had 
poisoned himself. Condorcet indeed always carried a dose 
of poison in his pocket, and he said to the friend %vho was 
to have received him into his house, that he had been 
often tempted to make use of it, but that the idea of a wife 
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ftiid daiigiiter, whom he loved tenderly, restrained hinii 
During the time that he was concealed at Paris, Ke wrote 
ft history of the “ Progress of the HuLnan Mind,** iti two 
volumes, of which it is necessary only to add, that among 
other wonderful things, the author gravely asserts the pos¬ 
sibility, if not the probability, that the nature of man may 
be improved to absolute perfection in body and mind, and 
his existence in this world protracted to immortality, a 
doctrine, if it deserves the name, which, having been af¬ 
terwards transfused into an English publication, has been 
treated with merited ridicule and contempt. 

Condorcet*s private character is described by La Laiide, 
as easy, quiet, kind, and obliging, but neither his conver¬ 
sation nor his einternal deportment bespoke the fire of his 
genius, D’Alembert used to compare him to a volcano 
covered with snow. Hid public cliaracter may be estimated 
by vvhai has been related. Nothing was more striking in 
him than the dislike, approaching to implacable hatred^ 
which he entertained against tlie Christian religion; his 
philosophical works, if we do not consider them ks the 
reveries of a sophist, have for their direct tendency a con¬ 
tempt for the order Providence has established in the 
world. But as a philosopher, it is not very probable that 
Condorcet will hereafter be known, while his discoveries 
and improvements in geotnetrical studies will ever be 
ticed to Ills honour. If he was not superior to hia contem¬ 
poraries, he excelled thein all in the early display of talent; 
and it would liave been happy for him and his country, had 
he been only a geometriciatu' 

CONFUCIUS, or CON-ru-TSEE, the celebrated Chinese 
philosopher, was born in the kingdom of Lou, which is at 
present the province of Chan Long, in the 2l3t year of the 
reign of Ling van, the 2Sd emperor of the race of TcheoUf 
551 years B. C. Ho was contemporary with Pythagoras^ 
and a little before ii^ocrates. He was Wt three years old 
whep he lost his father Tcho leang he, who had enjoyed 
the highest offices of the kingdom of Longj but left no 
other inheritance to his son, except die honour of descend¬ 
ing from Ti ye, the 27lh emperor of die second race of 
the Chang. His mother, whose name was Ching, and wlio 
sprung originally from the illustrious family of the Yen, 

1 E1ofe Li Lande.—CoQil>)irccCi Wurkt ver^ pubfUlicd in fil Sto, 
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lived twenty-one yeara after the death of her husband. 
Cotifiicius did not gruw in knowledge by degrees^ as chil¬ 
dren ordinarily do^ but seelned to arrive at reason and the 
perfect use of his facuUtes almost from his infancy* Ta* 
king AO delight in amuseittents proper for his age^ he had 
a grave and serious deporiment, which gained him respect, 
and was joined with an appearance of unexampled and 
exalted piety. He honoured bis relations; he endeavoured 
in all things to imitate his grandfather, who was then alive 
in China> and a most holy man: and it was observable, 
that he never ate any thing but he prostrated himself upon 
the ground, and offered it lirst to the supreme Lord of 
heaven. One day, while he was a child, he heard hU 
grandfather fetch a deep sigh } and going up to him with 
many bowings and much reverence, " May 1 presume,** 
says he, ** without losing the respect I owe you, to inquire 
into the occasion of your grief? perhaps yon fear that 
your posterity should degenerate from your virtue, and 
dishonour you by their vices*” What put this thought 
into your head,** says Coum-tse to him, and where have 
you learnt to speak after this manner ?** From yourself,” 
replied Confucius i ** I attend diligently to you every time 
you speak ; and I have often heard you aay, that a sou, 
who does not by his virtue support the glory of hts ances^ 
tors, does not deserve to bear their name/* After his^ 
gnindfather*s death he applied himself to Tcein*-se, a ce¬ 
lebrated doctor of his time; and, under the direction of 
90 great a master, soon made a surprising progress in an-' 
tiquity, which he considered as the source from whence 
all genuine knowledge was to be drawn* This love for the 
ancients very nearly cost him bis life when he was not 
more than sixteen years of age. Falling into discourse 
one day about the Chinese books with a person of high 
quality, who thought them obscure, and not worth the 
pains of searching into, ** The books you despise,” says 
Confucius, are full of profound knowledge, which is not 
to be attained but by the wise and learned: and the 
people would think cheaply of them, could they compre¬ 
hend them of themselves. This subordination of spirits, 
by which the ignorant are dependent upon the knowing, 
is very useful, and even necessary in society* Were all 
families equally rich and equally powerful, there could not 
subsist any fbrni of government; but there would happen a 
yet stranger disorder, if mankind were all equally knowing, 
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vix. every one would he for governing, and none would 
think themselves obliged to obey* Some time ago," added 
Confucius, ** an ordinary fellow made the same observa¬ 
tion to me about the books as you have done, and from 
such a one indeed nothing better could be expected'; 
but 1 wonder that you, a doctor, should thus be found 
speaking like one of the lowest of the people*" This re¬ 
buke had indeed the good effect of silencing the mandarin, 
and bringing him to a better opinion of the learning of his 
country ^ yet vexed him so at the aame time, as it came 
from ^most a boy, that he would have revenged it by 
violence, if he had not been prevented* 

At the age of nineteen he took a wife, who brought him 
a son, called Pe yu* This son died at 6fty, but left be¬ 
hind him a son called T^ou-tse, who, in imitation of his 
grandfather, applied himself entirely to the study of lyis- 
dom, and by his merit arrived to the highest offices of the 
empire. Confucius was content with his wife only, so 
long os she lived with him; and never kept any concu¬ 
bines, as the custom of bis country would have allowed 
bim to have done, because^ he thought it contrary to the 
law of nature* He divorced her, however, after some time, 
and for no other reason, say the Chinese, but that he 
might be free from all incumbrances and connexions, and 
at liberty to propagate his philosophy throughout the 
empire. In bis twenty-third year, when be had gained a 
considerable knowledge of antiquity, and acquainted him-* 
self with the laws and customs of his country, he began to 
project a scheme of general reformation. All the petty 
kingdoms of the empire now depend upon the emperor; 
but then every province was a distinct kingdom, which 
had its particular laws, and was governed by a prince of 
its own. Hence it often happened that the imperial au¬ 
thority was not sufficient to keep them within the bounds 
of their duty and allegiance, and a taste ^for luxury, the 
Jove of pleasure, and a general dissolution of manners, 
prevailed in all those little courts* 

Confucius, wisely persuaded that the people could never 
be happy under such circumstances, resolved to pr^h 
up a severe morality; and, accordingly, he began to en¬ 
force temperance, justice, and other virtues, to inspire a 
contempt of riches and outward pomp, to excite to mag¬ 
nanimity and a greatness of soul, which should make men 
incapable of diasimulatioii and insincerity; and used all 
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tlie means lie could thh)k of to redeem hts countif^RieTi 
from a life of pleasure to a life of reason. In this piKsait, 
Ills extensive knowledjre and great wisdom soon made him 
known, aj7d his mtegrity ami the splendour of his virtues 
made him beloved. Kings were governed by lus counsels^ 
and the people reverenced liim as a aaim. He was offered 
several high odices in tlie magisttacy, which he some¬ 
times accepted, but always with a view of reforming a 
cMirrupt state, and ameiiUiJig mankind; and never failed 
to resign those oihees, as soon as he perceived that lie 
could he no longer useful. On one occasion he was raised 
ta a considerable jilace of trust in the kingdom of Lou, 
Jus own native couutrv: before lie had excrci&cd his 

V 

chaise about three months, the court and provinces, 
tFirongh his cotuiscls and management, became quite aU 
tered. He corrected many frauds and abuses in traffic, 
and reduced the weights and measures to their proper 
kandard* He inculcated fidelity and candour amongst the 
men, and exhorted the women to chastity and a simplicity 
of manners. By such methods he wrought a general refor¬ 
mation, and established every where such concord and 
unanimity, that the whole kingdom :jcemed as if it were 
but one great family. This, however, instead of exciting 
the example, provoked the jealousy of the neighbouring 
princes, who fancied that a king, under the counsels of 
such a man as Confucius, would quickly render himself 
too powerful ; since nothing can make a state flourish 
more tfian good order among the members, and an exact 
observance of its laws. Alarmed at this, the king of Tsi 
assembled his ministers to consider of putting a stop to the 
career of this new government; and, after some delibera¬ 
tions, the following expedient was resolved upon. They 
got together a great number of young girls of extraor¬ 
dinary beauty, who hud been instructed from their infancy 
in ringing and dancing, and were perfectly mistresses of 
all those charms and accooiplilbmenta which mi^ht please 
and captivate the heart. These, under the pretext of an 
embassy^ they presented to the king of Lou^ and to the 
grandees of his court. The present was joyfully received, 
and had its desired effect. The arts of good government 
were immediately neglected, and nothing was tliought of 
but inventing new pleasures for the entertainment of the 
fair strangers* In short, nothing was regarded for some 
months but fcEuting, dancing, shows, See, and the court 
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was entirely dissolved in luxury and pleasure, Confucius 
bod foreseen all this, and endeavoured to prevent it by 
advising the refusal of the pressnt; and he now laboured 
to take off the delusion they were fallen iuto^ and to bring 
them back to reason and their duty. But alt his endea¬ 
vours proved ineffectual, and the severity of the philo¬ 
sopher was obliged to give way to the overbearing ^uhion 
of the court. Upon this he imTnediately quitted his ctn- 
ployment, exiling himself at llie same time from his native 
country, to try if he could find in other kingdoms, minds 
and dispositions more tit to relish and pursue his maxims,' 
He passed through the kingdoms of Tsi,Guci, andTson* 
but met with insurmountable dilBcultics every where, as 
at that time, rebellion, wars, and tumults, raged throughout 
the empire, and men had no time to listen to his philo¬ 
sophy, and were in themselves ambitious, avaricious, and 
voluptuous. Hence he often met with ill treatment and 
reproachful language, and it is said that conspiracies were 
formed against his life: to which may be added, that his 
neglect of his own interests had reduced him to the ex- 
tremest poverty. Some philosophers among his contem¬ 
poraries were so affected with the state of public affairs, 
that they had rusticated themselves into the mountains and 
deserts, as the only places where happiness could be 
found ; and would have persuaded Confucius to have fol¬ 
lowed them. But, ** 1 am a roan,’' says Confucius, “ and 
cannot exclude myself from the society of men, and con¬ 
sort wltij beasts. Bad as the times are, 1 shall do all I can 
to recall men to virtue ; for in virtue are ail things, and if 
mankind would but once embrace it, and submit them¬ 
selves to its discipline and laws, they would not want me 
or any body else to instruct them. It is the duty of a 
good man, llrst to perfect himself, and then to perfect 
others. Human nature," said he, “ came to us from hea- ‘ 
ven pure and perfect; but in process of time, ignorance, 
the passions, and evil examples have corrupted it. AU 
consists in restoring it to its primitive beauty; and to be 
perfect, we must re-ascend to that point from which w© 
have fallen. Obey heaven, and follow the orders of him 
who governs it. Love your neighbour as yourself Let 
your reasoDy and not your senses, be the rule of your con-r 
duct: for reason will teach you to think wisely, td apeak 
prudently, and to behave yourself worthily upon all oc¬ 
casions." 
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Coufucius in the time^ though be had withdrawn 

himself from kings and palaces, did not cease to travel 
about and do what good he could among the j^eople^ and 
among mankind in general. He had often in his mouth 
the maxims and examples of their ancient heroes, Yao, 
Chun, Yu, Tischin tang, who were thought to be re¬ 
vived in the person of this great man ; and hence be pro¬ 
selyted great numbers, who were inviolably attached to 
his person. He ts said to have had at least 3000 followers, 
of wbotn were distinguished above the rest by their su¬ 
perior attainments, and ten above them all by their com¬ 
prehensive view and perfect knowledge of bis whole phi¬ 
losophy and doctrines. He divided his disciples into four 
classes, who applied themselves to cultivate and propagate 
bis philosophy, each according to his particular distinction. 
The drst class were to improve their minds by meditation, 
and to purify their hearts by virtue : The second ul^re to 
cultivate the arts of reasoning justly, and of composing 
elegant and persuasive discourses : The study of the third 
class was, to learn the rule^i of good gorernment, to give 
an idea of it to the mandarins, and to enable them to hll 
the public oHices with honour: The last class were con¬ 
cern^ in delivering the principles of morality in a concise 
and polished style lo the people; and these chosen dis¬ 
ciples were the flower of Confuciuses school* 

He sent 600 of his disciples into different parts of the 
empire, to reform the manners of the people; and, not 
satisfied with beneflting hts own country only, he made 
frequent resolutions to pass the seas, and propagate bis 
doctrine to the farthest parts of the world. Hardly ^ny 
thing can be added to the purity of bis moraHty.r He 
seems rather to speak like a doctor of a revealed law, than 
a man who had no light but what the law of nature afforded 
him, and he taught as forcibly by example as by precept. 
In short, gravity and eobriety, his rigorous abstinence, 
his contempt of riches, and what are commonly called the 
goods of this life, his continual attention and watchfulness 
over his actions, ^nd, above all, that modesty and humility 
which are not to be found among the Grecian sages; all 
these would almost tempt one to believe that he w^ not a 
mere philosopher formed by reason only, but a man raised 
tip for the reformation of the world, and to check that tor¬ 
rent of idolatry hoc! superstition which was about U> over¬ 
spread that particular part of it* lie is said to have lived 
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secretly three years^ and to have spent the latter part of 
his life in sorrow, A few days before his last illness^ he 
told his disciples with tears in hU eyes, that he was over¬ 
come with grief at the sight of the disorders which pre¬ 
vailed in the empire : “ The mountain,” said he, is fal- 
len, the high machine is demolished, and the snges are all 
fled.” His meaning was, that tiie edifice of perfectiun, 
which he had endeavoured to raise, was entirely over¬ 
thrown, He began to languish from that time; and the 
7th day before his death, the kings,” said he, *' reject 
my maxims ; and since 1 am no longer usefaion the earth, 
1 may as well leave it,” After these words he fell into a 
lethargy, and at the end of seven days expired in the arms 
of his disciples, in his seventy-third year. Upon the first 
hearing of his death, Ngai oong, who then reigned in the 
kingdom of Lou, could not reffain from tears; “ The Tien 
is not satisfied with me,” ci'ted he, ** since it has taken 
away ConfoctUs.” Confucius was lamented by the whole 
empire, which from that moment began to honour him as 
a saint. Kings have built palaces for him in all the pro¬ 
vinces, whither the learned go at certain times to pay him 
Jiomage. There are to be seen upon several edifices, 
raised in honour of him, inscriptions in large characters, 
** To the great master,” ** To the head doctor,” To 
the satnL” To the teacher of emperors and kings,” 
They built his sepulchre near the city Kio fou, on tlie 
banks of the river Su, where he was wont to assemble his 
disciples; and they have since inclosed it with walls, which 
look like a small city to this very day. 

Confucius did not trust altogether to the memory of his 
disciples for the preservation of his philosophy; but com¬ 
posed several books: and though these books were greatly 
admired for the doctrines they contained, and the fine 
principles of morality they taught, yet such was the un¬ 
paralleled modesty of this philosopher, that he iugenuously 
confessed, that the doctrine was not his own, but was much 
more ancient; and that he had done nothing more than 
collect it from those wise legislators Yao and Chun, who 
lived 1500 years before him. These books are held in the 
liighest esteem and veneration, because they contain all 
that he had collected relating to the ancient laws, which 
are looked upon as the most perfect rule of government. 
The number of these classical and canonical books, for so 
it seems they are called, is four* The first ia entitlGd ‘^Ta^ 
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Hio, the Grand Science^ or the School of the Adults.'* It 
is this that beginners ought to study first, as the porch of 
the temple of wisdom and virtue* ft treats of tlie care we 
ought to take in goveriiLiig ourselves^ that we may be able 
afterwards to govern others ^ and of perseverance in the 
chief good, which, according to him, is nothing but a con¬ 
formity of our actions to right reason. It was chiefly de¬ 
signed for princes and grandees, who ought to govern their 
people wisely. The whole science of princes/* says 
Confucius, consists in cultivating and perfecting the rea¬ 
sonable nature they have received from Tien, and in re¬ 
storing that light and primitive clearness of judgment, 
which has been weakened and obscured by various passions, 
that it may be afterwards iu a capacity to labour the per¬ 
fections of others. To succeed then/* says he, we should 
begin within ourselves ; and to this end it k necessary to 
have an insight into the nature of things, and to gain the 
knowledge of good and evil j to determme the w'ill toward 
a love of this good, and an hatred of this evil: to preserve 
integrity of heart, and to regulate the manners according 
to reason. When a man has thus renewed himself, there 
will be kss dilRculty In renewing others: and by this means 
concord and union reigti in families, kingdoms are govern¬ 
ed according to the laws, and the whole empire enjoys 
peace and trunqinllity." 

The second classical or canonical book is called ^^TcUong 
Yong, or the Immutable Mean /’ and treats of the mean 
which ought to be observed in all things. Tchong signi¬ 
fies mean^f and by Yong is understood that which is con¬ 
stant, eternal, iminutable. He undertakes to prove, that 
every wise man, and chiefly those who have the care of 
governing the world, should follow this mean, which is the 
essence ol viriue. He enters upon his subject by defining 
human nature, and its passions^ then he brings several 
exaniples of virtue and piety, as fortitude, prudence, and 
filial duty, which are proposed as so many patterns to be 
imitated in keeping this mean* In the neset place he shews^ 
that this mean, and the practice of it, is the right and true 
path which a w ise man should pursue, in order to attain 
the highest pitch of virtue.—The third book, “ Yun Ln, or 
the Book of Maxima/* U a collection of sententious and 
moral discourses, and is divided into 20 articles, contain¬ 
ing only questions, answers, and payings of Confiicius and 
hits disciples, on virtue, good works, and the art of govern^ 
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ing well; the tenth article excepted, in which the disci¬ 
ples rtf Confucbs particularly describe the outward deport¬ 
ment of their master* There are some maximi and moral 
sentences in this collection, equal to those of the seven 
wise men of Greece, which bare always been so much ad¬ 
mired*—The fourth book gives an idea of a perfect govern¬ 
ment ^ it is called Meng Tsee, or the Book of Meotius;’* 
because, though numbered among the classical and ca¬ 
nonical books, it is more properly the work of his disciple 
Mentius* 't'o these four books they add two others, which 
have almost an equal reputation ; the first is called ‘‘ Uiao 
King/’ that is, of Filial Heverence," and contains the 
answers which Coiitucius made to bis disciple Tseng, con¬ 
cerning the respect which is due to parents* The second 
is called “ Sias Hio,” that is, the IScience, or the School 
of Children whlcii is a collection of sentences and exam¬ 
ples taken from ancient and modern authors* They who 
would l^ave a perfect knowledge of all these works, will 
fntd it in the Latin translation of father Noel, otic of the 
most ancient missionaries of Chinaj which was printed at. 
Prague in 1711* 

We must net conclude our account of this celebrated 
phiioflopher, without mentioning one most remarkable par¬ 
ticular relating to him, which is this ^ viz. that in fipite of 
all the pains he had taken to estahlish pure religtou ancl 
sound morality in tlie empire, he was nevertheless the in¬ 
nocent occasion of their corruption* There goes a tradi¬ 
tion iti China, that when Confucius was complimented 
upon the excellency of his philosophy, and his own con¬ 
formity thereto, he modestly declined the honour that was 
done him, and said, that “ he greatly fell short of the 
most perfect degree of virtue, but that in the west the 
most holy was to be found/’ Most of the missionaries who 
relate this are hrmly persuaded that Confucius foresaw the 
coming of the Messiati, and meant to predict it in this short 
sentence | but whether he did or not, it is certain that it 
has always made a very strong impression upon the learn¬ 
ed in China; and tile emperor Mimti, who reigned 65 
years after the birth of Christ, was so touched with this 
saying of Confucius, together with a dream, in which he 
saw the in^age of a holy person coming from the west, th^t 
he fitted out a Heet,. with orders to sail till they had found 
him, and to bring back at least his image and his writings. 
The persons sent upon this expedition, not daring to ven- 
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ture firtlier, went a-shoT^ upon a little island not far from 
the Red Kea, where they found tlie statue of Fobi, why 
had tnfeeced the ladies with his doctrines 500 years before 
the birth of Confucius. This they carried back lo Chiiia^ 
together with the metempsychostsi and the other reveriea 
of tins Jadian philosopher. The disciples of Confucius at 
first oppossed these newly imported doctrines with all the 
vigour imaginable; inveighing vehemently against Mimti, 
who introduced them, and denouncing the judgment of 
heaven on sucli emperors aa should support them. But all 
their endeavours were vain ; the torrent bore hard against 
thetUf and tlic pure religion and sound morality of Confii'* 
cius were soon corrupted, and in a manner overwhelmed, 
by the prevailing idolatries and superstitions which were 
iiitruduced with the idol Fobr. 

By his sage counsels, says Brucker, bis moral doctrine, 
and his exemplary conduct, Confucius obuitied an immor¬ 
tal name as the reformer of his country. After bis deatb, 
his name was held in the highest veneration j and hU doc¬ 
trine is still regarded, among the Chinese, as the basis of 
alt moral and political wisdom. His family enjoys by in^ 
beritaiice the honourable title and oiHce of Mandarins; 
and religious honours are paid to his memory. It is 
nevertheless asserted by the missionaries of tbe Franciscan 
and DoLninican orders, that Confucius was either wholly 
unacquainted with, or purposely neglected, the doctrine 
oi a future life, and that in hU moral system be paid little 
regard to religion.' 

CONGRFVE (Wiluam), an English dramatic writer 
and poet, the son of William Congreve of Bardsey Grange, 
about eight miles from Leeds, was born in Feb. 1669-70. 
He was bred at the school of Kilkenny in Ireland, to which 
country he was carried over when a child by hta father, 
who had a cooiuiand in the army there. In 1685 he was 
admitted in the university of Dublin, and after having 
studied there some years, came to England, probably to 
his father^s house, who then resided in Staffordshire. On 
the 17th of March 1690^1, he became a member of the 
society of the Middle Temple; but the law proving too 
dry for him, be troubled himself little with it^ and con¬ 
tinued to pursue bis former studies. Hit first production 

* Pteccdinjc bditioM of lhi» Dictionuyi ^nEKiipa.Uj firom Du Haldt^ L* 
Compte, ind the Auciettlui Modem UaiT«t»il Biitotr7..^rac]wr.-*Aafl^ 
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as an authar, was a novels wl^ich^ under the assumed 
name of Cleophil, he dedicated to Mrs* Cathmne Lev&stm* 
The title of it was^ ” Incognita^ or Love and Duty recon¬ 
ciled,” which has been said to Wve coiisiderabie merit as 
the production of a youth of seventeeni but it is certain he 
was now full twanty-oiie^ and had sense enough to publish 
it without his name» and whatever reputaUon he gained by 
it, must have been conhned within the circle of a few ac^ 
qnaintance* 

Soon after, he applied himself to dramatic eompoBitlon, 
and wrote a comedy called “ The Old Bachelorof 
which Dryden, to whotu he was recommended by South- 
erne, said, ** That he never saw such a brat play in his 
life j and that it would be a pity to have it miscarry for a 
few things, which proceeded not from the author's want of 
genius or art, but from his not being acquainted with the 
stage and the town/^ Dryden revised and cori'ected iC| 
and it was acted in 1693* The prologue, intended to be 
spoken, was written by lord Falkland; the play was ad¬ 
mirably performed, and received with such general ap¬ 
plause, that Congreve was thenceforward considered as the 
prop of the declining stage, and as the rising genius in 
dramatic poesy. It was this pby, and tlie very singular 
success that attended it upon the stage, and after it came 
from the press, which recommended its autlior to the pa¬ 
tronage of lord Halifax: who, being desirous to place so 
eminent a wit in a state of ease and tranquillity, made bioi 
ixumediately one of the commissioners for licensing hack¬ 
ney-coaches, which was followed soon after by a place in. 
the Pipe-office ; and the office of a commissioner of wine 
licenses, worth 600L per annum* After such encourage¬ 
ment as the town, and even the critics, had given him, he 
quickly made his appearance again on the stage, by bring¬ 
ing on The Double Dealer ;** but this play, though 
highly approved and commended by the best judges, was 
not so universally applauded as his last, owing, it is sup¬ 
posed, to the regularity of the performance | for regular 
comedy was then a new thing* 

Queen Mavy dying at the close of this year, Congreve 
wrote a pastoral on that occasion, entitled ** The Mourn¬ 
ing Muse of Alexiswhich, for simplicity, elegance, and 
correctness, was long admired, and for which the king 
gave him a gratidty of lOO/. In 1695 he produced his 
comedy xalled Love for Love,’* which gained him much 
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applause ; and the aame year addressed to king William 
an ode “ Upon the taking of Namur j’* which was very 
successful. After having established his reputaiioLi as a 
comic writer^ ha attempted a tragedy; and, in 161 J 7 /hi 3 
“ Mourning Bride’’ was acted at the new theatre in Lin¬ 
coln’s-inn-fields, which completely answered the very higlt 
expectations of the public and of his friends. His atten^ 
tion, however, was now called oFT from the theatre to ano¬ 
ther species of composition, which was wholly new, and in 
which he was not so successful His four plays were &t-v 
tacked with great sliarpuess by that zealous reformer of 
the stage, Jeremy Collier; who, having made hk general 
attack on the immorality of the stage, included Congreve 
among the writers who had largely coutributed to that 
effect. The consequence of the dispute which arose be* 
tween Collier and the dramatic writers we have related in 
Collier’s article *. It may be sufficient in this place to add, 
that although this controversy is believed to liave created 
in Congreve some distaste to the stage, yet he afterwards 
brought on another comedy, entitled The Way of the 
Worldof which it gave so just a picture, that the world 
seemed resolved not to bear it This completed the dis¬ 
gust of our author to the theatre; upon which the cele¬ 
brated critic Dennis, though not very famous for cither, 
said with equal wit and taste, ** That Mr. Congreve quitted 
the stage early, and that comedy left it with him*” This 
play, however, recovered its rank, and h still a favourite 
with the town. He amused himself afterwards with com¬ 
posing original poems and translations, whicli he collected 
in a volume, and published tti 1710, when Swift describes ■ 
him as ** never free from the gout/* aud “ almost blind,” 
yet amusing himself with writing a Tatler/* 

are certain I v must haTe been luit to all sente of Tir- 
amoiig the lAOft lioenliou^ of the£n^- tue. Kur wJU it aflard anf eiteuK to 
tifiVi and have hf!eD oftener cvin^i such wriLeni, thAt their coDjediet kta 

Allied on that aceount than the vrit-^ entcitaiainf, nriUst it CAu^d be atiin- 
m|;ji of any otbf;r drari»l)»U The late tained, that wit^ fprightllneiSj and other 
k>rd Kaities ia peculiarly sev«ri* ni liisi toch quiliilcMloiiit, are better sdlted 
noiiee bfConj^rcve, but it linpo^^tble to a vicioui thaa a Tlituoiat cbiracter i 
to Nsy that he ii iiiqu^» odiout tbe difoef contrary of which boldi true 

ought those writeiii to be, who thus in theory ; and ii axemplided hi prvo- 
&prcatl infecv^Hi thfonfb tJieir country, tiw from the Kerry Wivei of Wiitdwr^ 
employing the tateats they bare: fropi where we are highly eDtertatntd vit^^ 
thejr Maker ruunt |^nj( rate fully h gainst the conduct of two ladies, not more re-i *' 
hjin^lf, by rndeavourlpir to corrupt markabta fbr mirth and spirit than fnr . 
and Fhjilguine bis rreattirei I If the Ibe atriclt'st purity of manoerji*'^ £le- 
comediri of Cui]5reve did unt rack hun meau of Criticiimk 
With remom ia hit la'vt momenu, he 
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He hatl a taste for music as well as poetry; as appears 
from his Hymn to Harmony in honour-of St. Cecilia^s 
clayj 1701,’* set by Mr* Jolin Eccles, his great friend, to 
whom he was also obliged for composing several of hU 
songs. His early acquaintance with the great had procured 
him au easy and independent station in life, and tliis freed 
him from all obJigations of courting the public favour any 
longer* He was still under the tie of gratitude to his illus¬ 
trious patrons; and as he never missed an opportunity of 
paying his compliments to them, so on the other hand he 
'Always shewed great regard to persons of a less e^caJted 
''Nation, wlio had been serviceable to him on his entrance 
iutu public life* He wrote an epilogue for his old friend 
f Soutberne’s tragedy of Oroonoko; and we learn from Dry- 
^ den liimself, how much he was obliged to his assistance in 
the tn^uslation of Virgil* He contributed also the elevcntii 
satire to the translation of Juvenal,** published by that 
great poet, and wrote some excellent verses on the trans- 
Litton of Persius, written by Dryden alone. 

'llie greater part of the last twenty years of his life was 
spent in ease and retirement; hut towards the end of it, 
he was much afflicted with gout, which brought on a gra¬ 
dual decay. It was for this, that in the summer of 1728, 
he went to Bath for the benefit of the waters, where he 
iwid the misfortune to be overturned in bis chariot; from 
which time be complainetl of a pain in his side, which was 
supposed to arise from some inward bruise. Upon his re¬ 
turn to Lfjndon, his health declined niare and more; and 
he died at his house m SSurry-street in the Strand, Jan. ID, 
1729. On the 26tb, his corpse lay in state in the Jerusa¬ 
lem chamber; whence the same evening it was carried 
with great solemnity into Henry Vllth’s cliapel at West- 
minster, and afterwards interred in ilio abbey. ■ The pall 
was supported by the duke of Bridgewaicr, earl of Godot- 
pbiit, lord Cobham, lord Wiluiiugcon, the lion* George 
Berkeley, esq. and brigadier-gen oral Churchill; and colo¬ 
nel Congreve followed as chief mourner. Some time after, 
a neat and elegant monument w®&erected to Ins memory*, 
.by Hcnriclta duchess of Marlborough, to whom he bc- 

It Jit remarkable tUat Qn this thlnkinir ititit he «hi nne of hia cnon- 

hi? i« »a[il Lo be only trymen [ati lritbm.io). JACOb only, 

d|U, Jii? had nCiSrly cuiA- atihuo^h nut freqiifttUy qiiorcd as m 

pli'tci] Im y**,- , hut ut that twi'l imUrtjrity, liiiiinieineil what i' 

tjmCi itip time of hii birth wun poir kmuirn m be the UnVh, tbatbewas 

Vnoviii^ rojr ov*it ki; burn in Yoritsliirc. 

|p^jtrobj^''d Itiiir m > «rariti!y fiUin 
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queathed a legacy of about 10,000^, the accumulation of 
attentive parsiuionyi whicb, though toiler superfluous and 
useless, Qiight have given great assistance to the ancient 
family frotn which he descended, at that time, by the 
imprudence of bis relation, reduced to difhcultiea and 
distress. 

It lias been observed of Congreve, tliat no man ever 
passed through life with more ease and less envy than he. 
No change of ministries adected him in the least, nor was 
he ever removed from any post that was given him, except 
to a better. His place in the Custom House, and his of¬ 
fice of secretary io Jamaica, are said to have brought him 
in upwards of 1200/. per anmim ^ and though he lived suit* 
ably to such a fortune, yet by his economy he raised frotn 
thence a competent estate. He was always upon good 
terms with the wits of his time, and never involved in any 
of their quarrels, nor did he receive from any of them the 
least mark of diotaste or dissatisfaction. On the contrary, 
they were solicitous for his approbation, and received it as 
the hq^hest sanction of merit. Addison testided his per¬ 
sonal regard for him, and his high esteem of his writings, 
in many instances. Steele considered him as bis patron 
upon one occasion, in dedicating his Miscellanies to him, 
and was desirous of submitting to biiu as an umpire on an¬ 
other, in the address prefixed to Addison's ** Drummer." 
Even Pope, though jealous, it is said, of his poetical cba* 
racter, has honoured him with the highest testimony of de¬ 
ference and esteem in the postscript to his cransUtiou of 
Horner^3 Iliad, and he preserved a high respect for him. 
About two years after his death, in a conversation witli 
Tonson the bookseller, who happened to mention Congreve, 
Pope said with a stgh, ** Ay, Mr. Tonson, Congreve was 
tdiintus J^amatwrum * 

** Congreve," says Dr. Johnson, has merit of the 
highest kind; he is an original writer, who borrowed nei¬ 
ther the models of bis plot, nor the manner of his dialogue. 
Of his plays I cannot speak distinctly, for since I inspected 
them many years have passed; but wliat remains upon my 
memory is, that his characters are commooly fictitious and 
artificial, with very little of nature, and not much of life. 
He formed a peculiar idea of comic excellence, which he 

^ Htf aflfirwan}? Atjclfdt llint meaj itf l!it; fiOfUcAl members of Ibv 

Vftubarghp and wete ibe Kit'Cul Spcnoc'i) AoAcilbUf, 

tbim moit boncst-lu^artfd. na\ gooit >1S. 
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fiuppos^d to consist in gny remarks and unexpected an¬ 
swers; blit that which he endeavoured, he seldom failed 
of pcrforDiing. Hia scenes exhibit not much of humour, 
imagery, or passion : hia personages are a kind of intel¬ 
lectual gladiators; every sentence is to ward or strike; the 
contest of smartness is never intermitted; hia wit ia « 
meteor playing to and fro with alternate corruscatiuns. 
His comedies have therefore, in some degree, the opera* 
tion of tragedies; they surprise rather than divert, and 
raise admiration oftener than merriment. But they are the 
works of a mind replete with images, and quick in combi¬ 
nation. Of his miscellaneous poetry 1 cannot say any 
thing very favourable. The powers of Congreve seem to 
desert him when be leaves the stage, as Antoeus was uo 
longer strong than he could touch tlie ground. Jt cannot 
be observed without wonder, that a raitid so vigorous and 
fertile in dramatic composilions, should on any oclier occa¬ 
sion discover nothing but impotence and poverty. He has 
ill these little pieces neither elevation of fancy, selection 
of language, nor skill in versification; yet if I were re¬ 
quired to select from the whole mas&of English poetry the 
most poetical paragraph, I know not what I could prefer 
to an exclamation in * The Mourning Bride:* 

Alm, It was a faju^'d noise; for all is hush'd. 

Leon. It bore the accent of a human voice, 

Alai. It was thy fear^ or else sume transient wind 
Whistling thro' hollows of this vaulted isle: 

We'U - 

Hark! 

Ai.m, No, all is hush^dj and still as death.—^'Tis dreadfuli 
How reverej^ is the &ce of thk tall pile; 

Whose ancient pillars teai' their marble heads. 

To bear aloft its arched and ponderous roof. 

By Its own weight made steadfast and immoveable, 

Looking tranquillity! ic strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight ; the tombs 
And monumental caves of (mth look cold, 

And shoot ft chillneaa to my trembling heart. 

Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voices 
Nay, quickly speak to me, and let me hear 
Thy voioe—my own afirights me with its echoes. 

** He who reada those lines oujoya for a moment the 
poweni of ft poet; he feels what he remembers to have felt 
before, but he feeln it with gf^ increase of sensibility; 
he recognizes a familiar image, but meets it again amp^i- 
Vou X, M 
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fied and expanded, embellished with beauty^ and enlarged 
witii majesty* 

“ The * Birth of the Muse’ is a miserable fiction. One 
good line it has, which was borrowed from Bryden : of his 
irregular poems, that to Mrs* Arabella Hunt seems U> be 
the best: his * Ode for Cecilia's Day/ bowever, has some 
lines which Pope had hi bis mind when he wrote Ids own* 
His Imitations of Horace are feebly paraphrastical, and the 
additions which he makes are of little Talue* He soinc- 
tjiiies retains what were more properly omitted, as when he 
talks of ven'^in and gurns to propitiate Venus, Of his 
translattoLJs, the * Satire of Juvenal^ was written very early, 
and may tlierefnre be forgiven, though it have not the inas- 
siness and vigour of the original* In alt his versions 
strength and spriglitliness are wanting: his Hymn to Ve¬ 
nus, trotn Homer, is perhaps the best. His lines are weak¬ 
ened with expletives, amt his rhymes are frequently im¬ 
perfect, 

** His potty poems ai’e seldom worth the cost of criti¬ 
cism : sometimes the thoughts are false, and soinettmes 
common* In ids ^ Verses on Lady Gellun/ the latter part 
is an imiiatioji of Dryden’s * Ode on Mrs, Killigrew/ and 
* Doris,’ that has been so lavishly dattereJ by Steele, iias 
indeed some lively stanzas, but the expression might be 
mended; and the most striking part of the character bad 
been already shewn in * Love for Love*’ His * Art of 
Pleasing’ is founded on a vulgar but perhaps impracticable 
principle, and the staletiess of the sense is not concealed by 
any novelty of illustration or elegance of diction* This 
tisime of poetry, from wluch he seems to have hoped n 
tasting name, is totally neglected, and known only as it is 
appended to his plays. While comedy or while tragedy 
regarded, his plays arc likely to be read; hut, except what 
relates to the stage, I know not that he has ever written a 
stanza that is sung, or a couplet that is quoted. The ge¬ 
neral character of hU * Mi9ce]lantc&’ is, that they shew lit¬ 
tle wit and little virtue. Yet to him it must be confessed 
that wc are indebted for the correction of a national error, 
and the cure of our Pindaric madiiesB* He first taught the 
English writers that Pindar’s odes were regular; and though 
certainly he had not the Hre requisite for the higher spe¬ 
cies of lyric poetry, he has shewn us that enthusiasm has its 
rules, and that in mere oemfusion there is neither grace 
nor greatness," 
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We wilt coiicluiic oiir account of Congreve, witli tlse 
character given of itirn Uy Voltaire ; who has not fniletl to 
do justice to high merit, at the same time that he has freoly 
animadverted on him, for a tbolisti piece of affcctfiLion* 
" Ue rattled the glory of cometij',** says Voltaire, “ to a 
greater height than any English writer hclbro or since his 
time* Hu wrote only u few plays, but they are excellent in 
their kmiL The laws of the drama are strict)v' observed 

^ "i" 

in them, 'Cliey aboimJ with characters, all which are sha^ 
do wed with the utmost delicacy; and meet whii not so 
much as one low or coarse jest* The language is eierv 
ivhere that of men of fashion, but their actions are those of 
knaves ^ a proof, that he was per/'ectly well acquainted witli 
buuiaii nature, and frequented what we call polite com¬ 
pany. He was inlirm, and come to the verge of life wlien 1 
knew liifii. Mr, Congreve had one defect, wluoli was his 
entertaining too mean an idea of Ids first profession, that of 
a writer; diongh it was to this he owed his fame and for¬ 
tune, He spoke of ids uwks as of trlfie;! that were beneath 
him; and hinled to me, in our first conversation, that i 
should visit him upon tio other foot than that of a gentle^ 
man, who led a life of plainness and smiplicity\ I an¬ 
swered, that had he been so nzifortunate as to be a uicra 
geutlemaii, i dioiilJ never have come to see him; and I 
was very much disgusted at so unseasonable a piece of 
vanity*’^ ^ 

CONNOR (Dr. Bernard), a physician and learned 
writer, was descended of an aneieui fiindlyia Ireland, and 
boni in the county of Kerry abovit His family l^ing 

of the popish religion, be was not educated regularly in the 
grammar-sebooU or university, but was assisted by private 
tutors, and when he grew up, applied Uiiuself to iJxe study 
of phytic. About IfiSfi he went to Eraiicu, and ivsided 
for some time in the univci’fiiiy of Montpelier; and from 
thence to Paris, where he distinguished himself in his pro¬ 
fession, particuiurly in the |)ranchcs of anatomy and che- 
Ttiistry. He professed himself desirous of travelling; nzid 
as there were two sons of the high chancellor of Poland 

* Tliuj* Srit,*—Mnlflne^* Dfy<1tn* vol. L p. 223.—Mtnjgirs of Ihcf Life, Jfcc. of 
W.CoDgrevej by ChArlet eiq'. n3(>* This CharJf^ WilMdii. 

wjN otie of CurlL’t^f'jteri^ mid priibjUtljT Ttl* itofk Vt^iy^ 

111 W lifo, but htui hiaoy of hia Fsnny du tluaiiJiir, anci 4 

fc-s tiiiiieellanlK';, Lord OrfinJ ha» ■ jiiilicioufi eharaolM of Cuu^rv-ve la 
bii Workf. voL IL p. 3 Id..—See ilaft FiizoitKirnft^ia Letter 11 ).—knlh'ii'j 

£lemtiut9, \dL L p. 51.—Leotuiei.—Dgwlvs^e edition of £lc. 
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thet) on tl]« pomt of returning to their own countiyt it 'vas 
thought expedient tlia.t they should take that lai>g journey 
under the care and inspection of Connor. He accordingly 
conducted them very safely to Venice^ where, having an 
opportunity of curing the honourable William Legge, af- 
ter ward 3 eari of Dartmouth^ of a fever, he accompanied him 
to Padua; whence he went tbrougb Tyrol, Bavaria, and 
Austria, down the Danube, to Vienna; and after having 
made some stay at the court of dte emperor Leopold, passed 
through Moravia and SUesia to Cracow, and thence in eight 
days to Warsaw. He was well received at the court of 
king John Subieskl, and was afterwards made his physician, 
a very extraordinary preferment for a young man of only 
twenty*cighc. But liis reputation iu the court of Poland 
was raised by the judgment he made of the duchess of 
HadzeviTs distemper, which the physicians of the court 
pronounced to be an ague, from which she might easily be 
recovered by the bark; and Connor insisted, that she had 
an abscess in her liver, and that her case was despei atc. 
As this lady was the king^s only sister, his prediction made 
a great noise, more especially when it was justified by the 
event; for she not only died within a month, but, upon 
the opening of her body, the doctor's opinion of her ma¬ 
lady was fully verified. Great as Connor's fame was in 
Poland, he did not propose to remain longer there than 
was requisite to finish his inquiries into the natural history, 
and other curiosities of that kingdom; and foreseeing the 
king's decease, and that he had no prospects of advantage 
afteic^urds, he resolved to quit that country, and to return 
to England, for which a very advantageous opportunity oc¬ 
curred. The king had an only daughter, the princess Te¬ 
resa Cinngunda, who had espoused the Elector of Bavaria 
hy proxy m August 1 G!>4. As she was to make a journey 
from Warsaw to Brussels, of near 1000 miles, and in the 
midst of winter, it was thought necessary that she should 
be atieuded by a physician. Connor procured himself to 
be nominated to that employment; and, after teaching 
Brussels, took leave of the princess, set out for Holland, 
and thence to England, where he arrived in Feb. 16^5. 

He staid some short lime at London, and then went to 
Oxford, where he read public lectures upon the animal ceco* 
nomy. In bis travels tikiough Italy, he had conversed with 
Malpighi, BeUloi, Hedi, and other celebrated persons, of 
whose abilities he availed himself; and he now explained 
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the new discoveries in anatomy, chemistty, and physic, in 
so clear and judicious a manoer, that his reputation was 
soon raised to a considerahle height. It was increased by 
printing, during his residence at Oxford, some learned and 
accurate dissertations in Latin, under the following general 
title, “ Dissertationea inedico-physicG&/* Many curious 
questions are discussed, and curious facts related, in ttieae 
dissertations, which discover their author to have been a 
jnan of much thought and observation, as well as of great 
reading and general knowledge. He returned in the sum¬ 
mer of 1695 to London, where he read lectures as he bad 
done at Oxford i and became soon after a member of the 
Royal Society, and also of the college of physicians. In 
1696 he went to Cambridge, and read lectures there ^ and 
upon his return to London was honoured with a letter from 
the bishop of Pleskof, in which was contained the case of 
his old master the King of Poland. His advice was desired 
upon it; but before he could send it, the news came of 
tliat monarch's death. 

In 1697 he publuhed bis Evangellum medici; seu 
medicina mystica da suapensis naturoB legibus, sive de mt* 
racults, reliquisque w memoratU, quse mediesa in^ 

dagiui subjici possunu’’ This little treatise, containing 
16 sections only, was reprinted within the year, and pro¬ 
cured the author a mixed reputation* Some admired his 
ingenuity, but his orthodoxy and religioti were called in 
question by others, as he attempu in this work to account 
for the miiacles of the Bible upon natural principles. 

The Polish election, upon the death of Sobieski, having 
a strong inBuence upon the general system of affairs ii\ Eu¬ 
rope, and being a conunoti topic of discourse at that time, 
induced many considerable persons to seek the acquaint¬ 
ance of Connor, that they might learn from him the state 
of that kingdom: which being little known, he was desired 
to publish what he knew of the Polish nation and country. 
In compliance with this request, he wrote ** The History of 
Poland, in several letters,'* ■&€, The two volumes, of 
which this work consists, were published separately: and 
the last evidently bears many marks of precipitation, but 
the information was new and interesting. Connor would 
probably have become eminent in his profession; but in 
the Aowerof bis age, and just as be began to reap the fruifs 
of his learning, studv, and travels, he was attacked by a 
fever, which after a short illness carried hiip off, Oct* 1638, 
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when he was little more than 32 years of age* He had^ 
as wc observed before, been bred iu the Romish religion ; 
bni had embraced that of the church of England upon hU 
first coming over from Hoilandp It has nevertheless been 
a matter of doubt, iu what communion he died ; but from 
his funeral sennon preached by Dr* Hayley, rector of St. 
Giles’s ill tbe Fields, where he was interred, it has been in¬ 
ferred that, according to every appearance, he died in the 
protestant profession. ’ 

.CONON was a matliematician and philosopher of Samos, 
who flouriHlied about the UOtU olympiad, being a contem¬ 
porary and iVieiid of Archiinede$t to whom Conoii commu* 
nicated Ids wriiings, and sent him some problems, which 
Archimedes received with approbation, saying they ought 
to be published while Conon was living, for he compre¬ 
hended them with case, and could give a proper denian- 
^trat^on of tliem. At another time he laments the loss of 
Conon, thus admiring his genius: “ How many theui'cms 
in geometry,^’ says he, winch at first seemed impossible, 
would in time have been brought to perfectjuti 1 Alas! 
Conoii, though he invented many, with which he enriched 
geometry, had not lime to perfect them, but left many in 
the dark, being prevented by death,’’ He had an uncom¬ 
mon skill iu piathematics, joined to an extraordinary pa¬ 
tience and application. This is farther confirmed by a let¬ 
ter sent to ArcUiinedes hy a friend of Con on’s. Having 
heard of Conon’s death, with whose friendship I was ho¬ 
noured, and with whom you kept an intimate correspond¬ 
ence ; a a he was tlmrnughly versed in geometry, I greatly 
lament the lose of a sincere friend, and a person of surpri- 
Hfiiig knowledge in matheinaUcs* I then determined to send 
to you, as 1 had before done to him, a theorem in geome¬ 
try, hitherto observed by no one*” 

Conon had some disputes with Nicoteles, who wrote 
against him, and treated him with too much contempt. 
Apollonjits confesses it; though he acknowledges tliat Co^ 
non was not fortunate iu his demonstrations. Conon in¬ 
vented a kind of volute, or s|aral, dUFcrent from that of 
DynosCratus; but because Archimedes explained the pro¬ 
perties of it more cleiirly, the name of tbe inventor was 
lorgotteu, and it was hence called Archimedes’s volute Off 
H>irr.L As to Conon’s asirolngical or astronomical know- 
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leJge, it may in soxne measure be gathered from the poem 
of Catullus, who describes it in the beginning of his verses 
oa the hair of Berenice, the sister and wife of Ptotomy 
JCuergetes, upon the occasion of Conoii having given out 
that it was changed into a constellation among the stars, to 
co[isole the t^ueen for the loss, when it was stolen out of 
the temple, where she had consecrated k to the gods^ * 

CONllART (Valentin), secretary of the French king’s 
council, was born at Paris 1603, The French Academy, 
to which he was perpetual secretary, considers him as^s 
father ami founder* It was in hb house that this illustrious 
society took its birth in 1629, and continued to assemble 
till 1634; and be contributed much to vender these meet- 
iugs agreeable by his taste, his affabdky, and politeness. 
He therefore deservedly still enjoys a degree of celebrity 
ui Uie republic of letters, though he does not rank among 
eminent scholars, being unacquainted with Greek, and 
knowing but little of Latin, He publbbed some piece^i 
of no great merit; L ** Letters to Felibien,” Paris, 
1681, Umo. 2. A treatise on oratorical action,^' Paris, 
1657, 12mo, reprinted in 1686, under the name of Michel 
le Faucheur, 3* ** Extracts from Martial/’ 3 vols* l^mo, 
and a few other trifles. He died Sept. 23, 1675, at the 
age of 72, Conrart managed his estate without avarice 
and without prodigality. He was generous, obliging, and 
constant iti lib friendships. He was in habits of Intimacy 
with the principal people in the several departments of the 
goveniment, who consulted him in the most important af¬ 
fairs; and, as he had a complete knowledge of the world, 
they found great resources in hb judgment He kept in¬ 
violably the secret of others, as well as hb own. Being 
brought up a protestant, he coo turned hrm to hb profession* 
It is said that he revised the writings of the famous Claude, 
before they went to press. Conrart was related to Godeauj 
afterwards bishop of Vence, who, whenever he came to 
town, lodged at his house; several meri of letters came 
there also, for the sake of conversing with the abbd : and 
this was the 6rst origin of the academy. ’ 

CONRINGIUS (Hermannus), one of the eminent pub¬ 
licists of Germany, and-one of the most illustrious orna¬ 
ments of the German schools, was bom at Embdeii Nov, 3, 

< iTuitcjira 'DicL'^-Marerj. 

I Muior^.—l>jct. Hist, 
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1606, and mi educated at Leyden, where be made himself 
acquainted with the whole circle of sciences, hut chiefly 
app]ie4 to theology and medicine^ and during hu resi^ 
dence here, is said to have been supported by Matthias 
Overbek, a Dutch merchant, and by G. Caliatus, one of 
the professors. His eminent attainments soon procured 
him distinction; and he was appointed professor, first of 
natural philosophy, and afterwards of medicine, in the uni- 
rersity of Brunswick. Turning his attention to the study 
ofhUtory and policy, he became so &tiious in these branches 
of Knowledge, as to attract the attention of princes* Chris- 
tiiia, queen of Sweden, who professed to be a general pa¬ 
troness of learned men, invited Conringius to her court, 
and upon his arrival received him with the highest marks of 
re.^pect. The offer of a liberal appointment could not, 
however, induce him to relinquish the academic life, and 
after a short time he returned to JuUers.. But his uncom¬ 
mon talents for deciding ititricace questions on policy were 
not long suffered to lie dormant. ^The elector Palatine, 
the elector of Menu, the duke of Brunswick, the emperor 
of Germany, and Louis XIV, of France, all consulted and 
conferred upon him honours and rewards. ^ And, if univer¬ 
sal learning, sound judgment, and indefatigable applica¬ 
tion, can entitle a man to respect, Conringius merited all 
the distinction he obtained. The great extent of his abi^* 
iities and learning appears from the number and variety 
of his literary productions. His polemic writings prove him 
to have been deeply read in theology* His medical know^ 
ledge appears from bis Introduction to the medical art,” 
and his Comparison of the medical practice of the ancient 
Egyptians, and the modern ParaceUiana.** The numerous 
treatises which he has kR on the Germanic institution, and 
other subjects of policy and law, evince the depth and ac¬ 
curacy of hU juridical learning. His book, " De herme- 
lica Medicjna,’’ and his " Antiquitates ac^emicie,'* disco- 
yet a correct acquaintance with the history of philosophy* 
It is to be regretted, that this great man was never able 
wholly to disengage himself from the preposseasion in fa-» 
vour of the Aristotelian philosophy, which he imbibed in 
his youth.’ Although he had the good sense to correct the 
more barren parts of his philosophy, and was not ignorant 
that bis system was in soioe particulars defective, be sltll 
looked up to the Stagyrite as the beat guide in the pursuit 
of truth* It was owing to his partiality for ancient philo- 
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sophy, particularly for that of Aristotle, that Cooringins 
was a violent opponent of the Cartesian aystetn. He died 
Dec^ iS^ 1681. Hb works were published entire in si^ 
volumes folio, Brunswick, 1730, which renders it unneces-* 
a ary to specify hb separate pnblicattoijs. Bibliographers place 
a considerable value on hb Bibliotheca Augusta/^ Helni- 
stadt, 1661,4to, an accountof the library of the duke of Bru ns- 
wick, in the castle of Wolfenbuttle, which then contained 
2000 Mj^S. and 116,000 printed volumes. The history of 
literature is yet more illustrated by hb “ De atitiquitatibus 
academicis disaertationes septem/’ the best edition of which 
is that of Gottingen, 1739, 4to, edited by Heuman, in all 
respects a most valuable work^ Of Conringius's enthusiasm 
in the cause of learning, and his love of eminent literaiy 
characters, we have a singular instance, quoted by Dr* 
Douglas, from PcchUnuaV “ Observationes Fhysico-me- 
dtese,** It IB there said, on the authority of hb son-in-law, 
that Con ringius, when labouring under an ague, was cured, 
without the help of medicines, merely by the joy he felt 
from a conversation with the learned Meibomius, ^ 

CONSTABLE (He^NELY), an' English poet of the ]6th 
centuiy, b said to have been born, or at least descended 
from a family of that name, in Yorkshire, and was for some 
time educated at Oxford, but took his bacheloPi» degree at 
St, John’s college, Cambridge, in 1579* Edmunfl Bolton, 
in his ** Hypercritica,” says, ** Noble Henry Constable 
was a great master of the English tongue; nor had any 
gentleman of onr nation a more pure, quick, or higher de¬ 
livery of conceit: witness, among all other, that sonnet of 
his before his Majesty’s Lepanto.” He was the author of 
** Diana, or the excellent conceitful sonnets of H, C* aug¬ 
mented with divers quntorzains of honorable and learned 
personages, divided into eight decada,’’ 1594, 8 vd, Of 
these sonnets Mr. £llb has given three specimens, but 
which be thinks can hardly entitle him to be denominated 

the fint sonneteer of his time.” The most striking of his 
productions b that encitled The Shepheardb song of 
nus and Adonis,” which b elegantly and harmoniously ex¬ 
pressed* Mr. Malone, who reprinted it in the notes to the 
lOth volume of big Shakspeare, p-74, thinks it preceded 
Shakspeare's poem on the same sabjlUct, which it ^r excels, 

^ P<ilyhilt—Hooglti** Critcrkinj p, 170 .^ 

Dibdin’B BibliAmAiiia*—Siitt OnofliMU—EpiiftoliCi vith bis Life, ndcnitadt, 
1694, 4tflL 
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at ieaijt ill taMe natural touches* OfhU life, uo me- 
momh have been discovered* I3r* Bircb, in hia Memoirs of 
queen Llizabeth, ihougbt him to be the same Henry Con¬ 
stable, who was a zealous Homan CatlioUc, and whose re¬ 
ligion Jjeenis to have nUliged him to live hi a state of ba¬ 
nishment from England* Sir E* Brydges is inclined to the 
same opinion* Con^rtable afterwards came privately to 
London, but was soon discovered, and imprisoned in the 
Tower of London, whe^^ce he was released in the latter end 
of the year 1604* There was anotlier of the name in the 
early part of the i6tli century, a JotiN Constable, the 
sou of Roger Constable, who was born in London, and 
educated under the celebrated William Lilye. From 
thence be was sent to Byham Hall, opposite Merton col- 
Icge, Oxford, where, in 1515, he took the degree of M*A* 
and was accounted at that time an excellent poet and rhe¬ 
torician, He obtained some preferment, but of that, or of hia 
subsequent history, we have no account. He published, in 
Latin, Querela veritatia,;'and ” Epigrammata ” 1520, 4io. 
Like Henry Cuostablej he was of the Roman Catholic per¬ 
suasion. ’ 

CONSTANTINE, usually called the Great, is memo¬ 
rable for having been the first emperor of the Romans who 
established Cliiistianity by the civil power, and was born 
at Naissus, a town of Dardania, 272. The emperor Con- 
stantius Chlorus was his father; and was the only one of 
those who shared the empire at that tiine> that did not per¬ 
secute the Chnstians. His mother Helena was a woman of 
low extraction, and the mUtfess of Coustantius, as some 
say; as others, the wife, but never acknowledged publicly: 
and it is certain, that she never possessed the title of em¬ 
press, till it was bestowed on her by her son, after the de¬ 
cease of his father. Constantine was a very promising 
youth, and gave many proofs of his conduct aud courage ; 
which however began to display themselves more openly a 
little before the death of his father; for, being detained at 
the court of Galerius as an hostage, and discerning that 
Galeriusand bis colleagues intended to seize upoa.that 
part of the empire which belonged to his father, npw^ear 
his end, he made his escape^ and went to England, where 

1 Warton't Hiit, ef l^ry* 4tl. Itl. £71, astf, flal* ^80* <295* 386.—Phrlipi'i 
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Consta,IILilts them wait. When he arrived there^ lie found 
Constautiua upon his death-bed, who nevertheless was glud 
tg see- him, and named him for hia successor. Cotistantins died 
ai York in ^06^ and Constantine was immediately procJajmed 
emperor by the soldiers^ Galerius at hrst would nut allow 
him to take any other title than that of Cfcsair, which did 
not hinder him from reigning in England, Gaul, and Spain: 
but haring gained several victories over the Germans mid . 
BarbarianSj he took the title of Augustus in 303, with Uie 
consent of Galenas hinit^lf* Some time after, he marched 
into Italy, with an army of 4<0,000 men, against tlie em¬ 
peror JVlaKentius, who had almost made desolate the city 
of Home by his cruelties ; and alter several successful eU'* 
gagemeuts, finally subdued him. Eusebius relates, that 
Constantine had protested to him, that he had seen in that 
expedUiou a luminous body in the heavens, in the shape 
of a cross, with this inscription, TjjUjj wk«, “By this thou 
shalt conquer f ’ and that Jesus Christ himself appeared to 
him afterwards in a dream, and ordered him to erect a 
standard cross-like; which, after his victory, he did in 
the midst of the city of Rome,^ and caused the following 
words to be inscrilicd on it. By this salutary sign, which 
is the emblem of real power, 1 have delivered your city 
from the dominion of tyrants, and have restored the senate 
and people of Rome to their ancient dignity and splen¬ 
dour/’ This, which is one of the most striking events in 
ecclesiastical history, has also becEi one of tlie most cou- 
tested. Gibbon endeavours to explain it thus i^While (says 
this historian) bis anxiety for the approaching day, wliich 
must decide the fate of the empire, was suspended by a short 
and interrupted slumber, the venerable form of Christ, and 
the well-known symbol of his religion, might forcibly offer 
thetpseives to the active fancy of a prince who reverenced 
^;he name, and had perhaps secretly implored the power of 
the God of the Cbristiaus; and with regard to the credit 
due to Knsebius, he thinks Eusebius sensible, that the re¬ 
cent discovery of this map^ellous anecdote would excite 
some surprize and dbtrgst amongst the most pious of his 
readers. Much has certainly been said against the credibi¬ 
lity of this story by authors less prejudiced against the 
Christian religion than Gibbon. By some the whole is 
regarded as a fiction, a stratagem anti political device of 
Constantine, yet it is related by Eusebius, a grave historiatl, 
who declares that he had it from the cnipcmr, who con^ 
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firmed the n&rratiQh by an oath. By Fabricius, we are 
told, that the appearance in the heavens was generally 
looked upon as a reality, and a niiracie; but for his own 
part, he u inclined to consider it as the result of a natural 
pbenumenon id a solar halo; he accordingly admits of the 
reality of the phenomenoD, but does not suppose it to be 
properly miracuious. Upon a full and candid review of the 
evidence, Dr. Lardner seems inclined to doubt the reJa^ 
tJon given by the emperor^ upon whose sole credit the 
story is recorded, though it was twenty years after the 
event, when Eusebius wrote bis account, during which 
period he must have heard it frequently from eye-witnesses, 
if the emperor's relation were accurate that the appearance 
was visible to his whole army as well as to himself The 
oath of Constantine, on the cession, with Dr lardner, 
brings die fact into suspicion, and another striking circum- 
stance is that Eusebius does not mention the place where 
this wonderful sight appeared. Without, however, enter¬ 
ing, at present, farther into the discussion, we may ob¬ 
serve, that Eusebius has led us to the period, when the 
sign of the cross began to be made use of by Constantine, 
among his armies, and at hb battles ^ this was probably 
the day before the last battle with MaKentius, fought on 
the 27th of October, 312*, About this period, it is ad¬ 
mitted, that Conitantiue became a Christian, and con^ 
jtinued so tbe remainder of his life, taking care also to have 
his children educated in the same principles. His conver* 
sion seems to have been partly owing to hit own reflections 
on tbe state of things, partly to conversation and discourse 
^ith Christians, with whom, the son of Constantius, their 
firienf} and favourer, must have been some time acquainted, 
but perhaps, chiefly to the serious impressions of hts early 
years, which being once made can never be wholly obh-* 
terated. Constantine was however a poHticiati a^ well as a 
Christian, and he probably hit upon this method to recon* 
cite the minds of bis army to the important change in 
their religious profession and habits, as well as making use 
of it as a mean of success in his designs against hi* enew 
mies, for which purpoiae he rightly judged, that the stan¬ 
dard of the cross, and the mark of it as a device on his 
soldier's shields, would be of no small service. 

Such appear to be the general sentiments of modern 
historians on this subject Others, however, find it more 
difficult to dispute the fact Be,*' says Mn Miluer, 
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“ who is determined not to believe Christianity to be di¬ 
vine, will doubtless disbelieve this miracle, from the same 
spirit which has induced him to harden his heart af^ainst 
much more striking^ evidence. With such a one 1 would 
not converse on the subject. But to tliose who admit the 
divine origin of Christianity, if any sucli doubt the truth of 
the miracle, 1 would say, that it seems to me more reason* 
able to adroit a divine interposition in a case like this, espe¬ 
cially considering the important consequences, than to 
deny the veracity of Eusebius or of Constantine. On the 
former view, God acts like himself, condescending to hear 
prayer, leading the mind by temporal kindnesa to look to 
him for spiritual blessings, and conhrmitig the truth of his 
own religion ; on the latter, two men not of the best, but 
surely by no means of the worst character, are unreason¬ 
ably suspected of deliberate perjury or falsehood.*^ Much 
of this passage must be supposed to allude personally to 
Gibbon; but on the other hand, there are certainly many 
who believe Christianity to be divine, and yet cannot ac-^ 
quiesce in this miracle; not from a doubt that such might 
have taken place in the order of providence, but from a 
want of ample testimony that it really did take place* 

After ConsUntiee had settled the afhdrs of Kotne, he 
went to Milan, where he celebrated the marriage of his 
sister with the emperor of the Eait, Lieiniua. In this 
town it was that these two emperors issued out the hrst 
edict in favour of the Christian religion, by which they 
granted liberty of conscience to all their subjects: and a 
second soon after, by which they permitted the Christians 
to hold religious assemblies in public, and ordered all the 
places, where they bad been accustomed to assemble, to 
be given up to them. A war broke out in 314, between 
Constantine and Licinius, which subjected the Christiant 
to a persecution from the latter; but after a battle or two, 
in which neither had any reason to triumph, a peace en^ 
sued, and things returned to their usual course. Constan¬ 
tine now applied himself entirely to regulate and adjust 
the aiiairs of the church. He called councils, heard dis¬ 
putes and settled them, and made laws in favour of the 
Christians* In 324, another war broke out between these 
two emperors; the result of which was, that Constantine 
at length overcame Licinius, and put him to death. He was 
now sole master of the empire, vridiout any controul, so 
that the Christiani had eveiy thing to hope, and apparently 
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nothing- to fearr nor were they disappointed* Bat the 
mi»t'ortuiie wasj that tlie CUristiaiis were no sooner seeure 
against the assaults of enemies from without, hut they fell to 
quarrelling among cimmselvefj* The dispute between Anns 
and Aiejiander vyas agitated at this time; and so verr 
fiercely, that Ounsiantitie was forced to call the council of 
Nice to put im end to it^ fie assisted at it himself, ex¬ 
horted the Idshops to peace, and would not hear the accii-^ 
sationa they had to offer against each other. He banished 
Arios and the bL^hops of his party, ordering at the same 
time hU hooks to be burnt; and made the rest submit to 
the decision of the council. He had founded innumerable 
churches throughout tlie einplrej and ordered them to he 
furnished and adorned with every thing that was necessary. 
He went afterwards to Jeriisalcm, to try if he could disco^ 
ver the sepulclire of Jesus Christ; and caused a most inag- 
luficetit church to be huitt at Belhlehcia- About this time 
he gave the name of Constantinople to the town of By 2 an- 
tium, and endowed it with all the privileges of ancient 
Llome. After this he laboured more abundantly than ever 
he had done yer, in aggi*andjzing the church, and publish¬ 
ing taw's against heretics* He wrote to the king of Persia 
in favour of the Christiansij destroyed ihfc heathen temples, 
built a great iminy churches, and caused innumerable copies 
of the Diblc to be made. )n short, he did so much for re¬ 
ligion, that he might be called the bead of the church, in 
things which concerned its exterior policy. The orthodox: 
Christians have nevertheless complained of him a little for 
iUteniug to the adversaries of Athanasius, and couseutiiig, 
as he did, to banish liim: yet he would not sulfer Arius or 
his doctrines to he re-established, but lellgioudy and con¬ 
stantly adhered to the decision of the council of Nice- 
It must needs, liowever, seem extraordinary, that this 
emperor* who took such a part in the affeirs of the Cliris- 
lians, who appeared to be convinced of the tnuh and divi¬ 
nity of their religion, and was not ignorant of any of its 
doctrines, should so long defer being initiated into it by 
the sacrament of baptism. “ Whether,*’ says Dupin, “ he 
thought better not to be baptized till tlie time of liis death, 
^vith a view of washing away, and atoning for all his sins at 
ouce* with the water .of baptism, and being presented pure 
and unspotted before God, or whatever his reasons were* 
he never talked of baptism till his last illness*” When 
that began, he ordered himself to be baptiaed ; and Ease- ' 
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bius of Ctrsarea relates, that the ceremony vpas performed 
upon him by Eusebius bishop uf Nicamedla. 

He died in S^iT, aged 66; and divided the empire 
among his three sons, Constantine, ConstaMtiivi, and Con* 
starts- Eusehiuj has v¥riuen the life and acts of this eni* 
peror, in which he makes him every thing that is great and 
good: it is rather a panegyric than a life. Whatever great 
and good qualities Constantine possessed, he certainly 
possessed some which were neither great tior good ; and it 
is allowed that he was guilty of many private acts of a very 
atrocious nature. 

Several epistles relating to ecclesiastical maltera, written 
cither by hinit or in his name, are still extant; as are his 
^leveral edicts, as well concerning the doctrines aa discU 
pline of the church- Among these edicts is still to be 
seen, the noted one by which he bequeatiis to Sylvester 
bishop of Koine, and to liis successors for ever, the sove¬ 
reignly of Home and all the provinces of the Western ein* 
pire. But this, though it carries the name of Constantine, 

Is manifestly spurious; and though it might be of some use 
in supporting the authority of the Roman ^ritiff in dark 
and ignorant ages, yet since die revival of letters it has 
been given up even by the papists as a forgery too bare* 
JaceJ to be defended. ^ 

CONSTANTINE VII. {Porphyrogcneta), son of Leo 
the Wise, was born at Constantinople in 905, and ascended 
the throne at the age of seven years, under the tutelage of 
his mother Zoe, the 11 th of June 911. No sooner had he 
taken the reins of governuient In ids hand, than he chas¬ 
tised the ly rants of Italy, took Be neve n to from the Lom- 
banls, and drove off, by means of money, the Turks who 
were pillaging the frontiers of Epire ; but he afterwards 
allowed himself to be entirely governed by Helena his wife, 
daughter of Roman us Lecapenes, grand-admiral of the 
empire. She sold the dignities of the church and the state, 
burdened the people with taxes, and exercised towards 
them every species of oppression^ while her husband was 
employing his time in reading, and became as able an ar* 
chitect and as great a painter aa he was a bad eTnpt;fXir« 
Komnnus, the sou of this indolent prince by his wife He¬ 
lena, impatient to govern, caused poison to be mingled 
with some medicine prescribed to him ; but Constantine, 

•H 
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having rejected the greiiter part of it, survived till a year 
afterwards^ and died Nov. 9, DS9f at the age of 54, after 
a reign of 48 years. This prince, the patron of leandtig, 
and the friend of the learned, left behind him several works 
which would have ilone honour to a private person. The 
principal of them are: U The Life of the emperor Basilius 
the Macedonian, bis grand&tber, inserted in the collec-^ 
tion of Allatius^ It is sometiKies dehcientin point of truth, 
and flavours too much of the panegyrical 2, Two books 
of ** Themata,'* or positions of die provinces and the 
towns of the empire, published by father Banduri in the 
“ Inaperium Orientate,'* Leipsic, 1754, folio. We have 
few works preferable to this for the geography of the mid¬ 
dle ages, particularly as to the state and condition of 
places as they were in his time. 3, A Treatise on the 
Affairs of the Empire; in the above-mentioned work of 
Banduri, containing the origin of divers natlonfi, their 
forces, their progress, their alliances, their revolutions, and 
the succession of their sovereigns, with ocher interesting 
particulars* 4* ** De re Rustica,*' Cambridge, 1704, Svo. 
5* ** Excerpt^ ex Polybio, Diodoto Sicolo,** &c, Paris, 
1634, 4to. ^ ** Excerpta de legatis, GriEC.it Lat." 1648, 
foL making a part of the Byzantine historians. 7. De 
cieremgniU aulK Byzantins/' Leipsic, 175L, folio* 8. A 
Body of Tactics, Svo*’ 

CONSTANTINE of Africa, and surnamed the African, 
was born at Carthage in the eleventh century, and travel- 
led into the east, where he lived thirty years, chieAy at 
Babylon and Bagdad, studied the medical art, and made 
himself master of the Arabic and the otiier oriental lan¬ 
guages, and then returned to Carthage; from whence he 
went into Apulia, and lived at Reggio, and at last became 
a monk of Monte Casino. He is said to have been the first 
that brought the Greek and Arabian physic into Italy 
again* He compiled leverel boobs; and has given us a 
translation of Isaac IsraelUus on fevers, out of Arabic into 
Latin; and another book, which he calls “ Loci Com¬ 
munes/' contains the theory and practice of physic, and is 
chiefly copied from Hall Abbas* After a residence of 
thirty-nine years at Babylon, be returqed to Carthage, but 
loon fell into such disgrace with his countrymen, whom he 
'Suspected of intending to destroy him, that he went to 
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Salcrnunii Tbotigh be was there intraduced to duke Ro* 
bert, who wbbed to retain bim about his person^ preferring 
a life of ea3e and retirement, he entered into a monastery 
of the Benedietines, St Agail^ in Arersa^ where he died 
ill 1087." 

CONSTANTIN (FLobbat)) doctor of pbyaicp and pro-^ 
fessor qf. the belles Uures in the university of Caen, was 
horn in 1.50and acquired great reputation by his skill in 
the Greek, Latin, and oriental languages* He lived to 
103 years of age, and, it is said, without any failure of 
powers in either l^<1y or mind, died of a pleurisy in 1605, 
but others have reduced his age to 75, He has left, ** A 
Lexicon, Greek and Latin,** better digested, as some think, 
than that of Henry Stephens: Stephens ranging the Greek 
words according to their roots, Constantin in alphabetical 
order,. The first edition, of little value, appeared in 1562, 
but the best is the second, Geneva, 1592, 2 vols. folio* 
Those of Geneva, 1607, and Leyden, 1637, are only the 
preceding with new title-pages. His editions, with atmo- 
tatioiks, of the works of Theophrastus, l>ioscorides, Celsus, 
and Quintus Serenus, gained him much credit. They 
were published between the years 1554 and 1566, as was 
^Iso his ^‘Noiuenclatorinsignium Scriptorum, quorum libri 
extant, vel man user ipti vel impress]/* 8vo.’ 

CONTANT (Peteh), an eminent French architect, was 
born March 11, 1698, at Ivri sur Seine. He studied draw¬ 
ing uoder the celebmted Watteau, and having occasion 
afterward^ to go into the office of M. Dulin, an architect, 
be made so great a progress in that art, as to be admitted 
a member of the academy at the age of twenty-eight, M. 
Conmnt had mo'ro business than any other architect of his 
time, if we may judge from the great number of buildings 
in which be was emi^oyed* Among these we may enume* 
rate, the houses of M. Crozat de Tugny, and of M. Croxat 
de Thiers; the fet^hles of Bisaey, where he first tried those 
brick arcb^/which to connoisseurs appear so bold 
and astonishing; the church of Panthemont; royal pa¬ 
lace i the amphith.euttre at St. Cloud; the church of Condu 
in Flanders;'La Oouyernance at Lisle; the church de la 
Ms^eletiCj which he could not finish. He had a paralytic 
itroke on die right side, three years before his death; hut 
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during his illness^ and unable to more his bandj planned 
the church of St. Waast at Arras. This beautiful edifice 
has been as much admired as the church of St. Madelene. 
Tills celebrated artist died at Paris, October 1, 1777, aged 
79. He left a folio volume of bis system of architecture 
engraved.' 

CONTARENI (Caspar), a learned cardinal in the six¬ 
teenth century, was one of the illustrious family of that 
name at Venice, which has produced so many great mem 
He was ambassador from the republic to the emperor 
Charles V. and employed in several important negotiations, 
Paul HI. created him cardinal 1535, sent him as legate 
into Germany, and afterwards to Bologna, Contareni was 
eminent for his learning, and skill in public afikirs. He 
died 1542, at Bologna, aged 59. He left several theolo^ 
gical works, written in good Latin, and a treatise on the 
Immortality of the Sou!, against Pomponatius, collected in 
one volume fol. 1571. His most esteemed works ate, “De 
Optiini Antlstitis olbcio/^ and his note$ on the obscure 
passages in St Paul’s epistles.* 

CONTARINI (Vijjcent), a professor of eloquence at 
Padua, who died at Venice, his native place, in 1€17, at 
the age of 40, cultivated the belles lettres, like his friend 
IVluretits, with great application and success. Of the 
several works he left bclund liinp, the inost esteemed arc, 
bis tract " De re frumentaria,” and that “De miUtari Ho- 
manorum stipendio/* Venice, 1609, in 4to^ both of thcni 
against Justus Lipsius j and his Varies Lectiones,” 1606, 
4to, which contain very learned remarks'. ^ 

CONTI (Abbe Anthony), a noble Venetian, was born 
in 167S, and after a suitable education, travelled into tnosf 
of the countries of Europe, and conciliated the esteem of 
all men of letters by the extent of his knowledge and the 
amiableuess of his manners. He wrot^ some tragedies^ 
printed at Lucca, 1765, which, however, were found more 
agreeable in the closet, than interesting on the stage; and 
his poems are rather unfinished sketches ot the metaphy¬ 
sical kind, than genuine productidus of the muse. ^ On 
a visit he made to London, he,formed a'great intimacy 
■ with sir Isaac Newton, who^ though very reserved in ge- 
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hcral, usetl freely to discourse with him on his discoveries 
in the several branches of science to which he was so hap¬ 
pily devoted. He carried back with him into Italy a heart 
and a mind entirely English. His works in prose and verse 
were collected at Venice, 1733, 2 vols. 4to, and his post¬ 
humous performances in 1756, 4to. Though the opuecula 
of the abb6 Conti are no more than embryos, as one of the 
Italrati journalists said of them, yet they give a very advan¬ 
tageous idea of their father. They consist of thoughts, 
rejections, and dialogues on several important subjects. 
The abb£ died in 1749,' 

CONTI (ArmAN] j db Bourbon), prince of, the second 
son of Henry H, prince of Cond^, first prince of the blood 
royal of France, was bom in 1629, and appeHns to have 
<lcvoted himself to serious studies from his infancy, being 
at the age of sixteen able to dispute with learned 
on theoJogteal topics. It was probably this dispositjoa 
which inclined his father to devote him to the church, and 
to procure for him the abbeys of St. Dennis, Clunl, &c. a 
inode of preferment common in those days. But having 
the misfortune to lose his father and mother tn bis infancy, 
he abandoned his pious pursuits^, and engaged in the civil 
wars on the side which opposed the king; and became 
above all ibings attached to theatrical amusements, 
and even to the company of the players. In hw twenty- 
fourth year he married a niece of the cardinal Mazarine, 
who appears to have in some measure recalled him to his 
former way of thinking. After the troubles of the king¬ 
dom had been compost, and he received into favour, he 
was made governor of the province of Languedoc, and 
sent into Catalonia, to command the royal army as viceroy, 
where he distinguished himself for bravery and prudence^ 
On his return from hU last campaign, he had some con¬ 
ferences with the bishop of Alet, a man of great piety, who 
eflectually revived in him the fieotiiuents of his youth, and 
from this time the prince lived an example of regularity In 
religious matters, such as was rare in his family, or in the 
court. With respect to those of the reformed religion, 
however, he extended his liberality no farther than the 
strict letter of the law,and when any of them built churches 
in hU government, contrary to the king^s edicts, be caused 
them to be demolishedi at the same time endeavouring, 
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what wa5 at that time a favourite object, to bring about ati 
union between the catholics and protestants. His wealth 
he employed in acts of benevolence, and his lime in the 
lustructbn of his children and dependents in piety and 
virtue. He died at Pezenas in 16$^, in the thirty^serenth 
year of Ids age. His “Life and Works*' were translated, 
and published in English, in 17 LI, Svo.. The latter con¬ 
sist of treatises on the duties of die great; on the obli¬ 
gations of a governor of a province; instructions lor various 
officers under government; and two treatifles against plays 
and shews, with an appendix of the sentiments of the 
on the same subject. '■ 

CONTI {OivsTO Di), an Italian poet, of an ancient fa¬ 
mily, was bom about the end of the fourteenth, and died 
at Rimini about the middle of the fifteenth cehtury. We 
have few particulars of his life. He appears to have been 
a lawyer by pn^ession, and being at Bologna in 1409, he 
fell in love with die b^uty whom he has celebrated in his 
verses. There is a collection of his poems, much esteemed, 
under the tide of “La bella Mano,” Paris, 1595, ]2mo, 
^ith some pieces of poetry by several of tbe old poets of 
Tuscany, This collection had been published for the first 
time at Venice, in 1492, 4to, and the abb^ Salvini gave a 
new edition of it at Florence in 1715, accompanied with 
prefaces and annotations; but this b not so complete as 
cither the edition of Parts, or that of Verona, 1753, in 4to, 
He was a professed imitator of Petraicb, but, although not 
destitute of merit, b greatly inferior to bis model.' 

CONTUCCL See SANSOVINO* 

CON WAV (Henry Seymour), an English officer and 
statesman, the second sun of Francis, first lord Conway, 
was born in 1720, and appeared 6rst in public life in lT4h 
as one of the knights for the county of Antrim, in the par¬ 
liament of Ireland; and in the same year was elected 
for Higham Ferrers, to sit in the ninth parliament of Great 
Britain» He was afterwards chosen for various other places 
from 1754 to 17S0, when he represented St Edmund's 
Bury, ti) 1741 he was constituted captain-lieutenant in 
the first regiment of foot-guards, with the rank of Ueute- 
uant'Coionel; and in April 1746, being then aid-de-camp 
to tile duke of Cumberland, be got the command of the 
toriy*cighth regiment of foot, and the twenty-ninth in July 

» jjffl at abovt.—Ptet. Hilt * Diet Hist.—CiiipieTit Hiit Lit. d’lulle. 
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1749« He was constituted colonel of tbe thirteentli rej^U 
ment of dragoons in December 175whieb be resigned 
upon being appointed colonel of tbe Erst, or royal 
ment of dragoons, September 5, 1759. In January 1756 
he was advanced to tbe rank of major-general ; in March 
JT5d| to that of lieutenant-general; in May 1772, to that 
of general; and in October 12, J793, to that of held 
marshal. He served with reputation in bis several military 
capacities, and commanded the British forces in Germany, 
under prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, in 1761, during the 
absence of the marquis of Granby. He was one of the 
grooms of the bed*chainb«r to George II. And likewise to 
his present majesty till April 1764, when, at the end of 
the aessioti of parliament, he resigned tliat office and his 
military commands, or, more properly speaking, was dis¬ 
missed for voting against the ministry in the question of 
general warrants. Hb name, however, was continued in 
the list of the privy counsellors in Ireland ; and Williain, 
the fourth duke of Devonshire, to whom he had been se¬ 
cretary when the duke was viceroy in Ireland, bequeathed 
hhn at his death, in 1764, a legacy of SOOOL on accoujiuf 
his conduct in parliament. On the accession of the Hock- 
inghatn administration in 1765, he was sworn of tiie privy 
council, and appointed joint-secretory of state with the 
duke of Grafton, which office he resigned in January 1768. 
In February following, he was appointed colonel of the 
fourth regiment of dragoons ; in October 1774, colonel of 
the royal regiment of horse-guards; and in October 1772, 
governor of the island of Jersey. On March 30, 1782, he 
was appointed commander in chief of his majesty's forces, 
which he resigned in December 1783* He died at his scat 
at Park-place, near Henley upon Thames, July 9, 1795. 
General Conway was an ingenious mao, of considerable 
abilities, but better calculated to be admired in the pri¬ 
vate and social circle, than to shine as a great public cha¬ 
racter, In politics, althotigh we l^liere conscientious, he 
was timid and wavering. He bad atom for literature, and 
some talent for poetry, and, if we mistake not, published, 
but without hia name, one or two political pamphlets. In 
his old age he aspired to tbe charact^ of a dramatic writer, 
producing in 1769, a plsyi pturtly from the French, entitled 
False Appearances,'* which was not, however, very suc¬ 
cessful! His most intimate fnend appears to have been 
the late lord Orford, better known as Horace Walpotc, 
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who was tju cousloj and adi!reaped to him a considerable 
part of those letters which form the fifth velmne of his, 
lonU]jip*j# works. This correspoiideace commenced in 
JL7 iO, when Walpole was twenty-three years old, and Mr. 
Conway tweiuy. They had gone abroad together with the 
celebrated poet Gray in 1739, had spent three months 
together at ftheims, and afterwards separated at Geneva. 
Lord Orford’s letters, aJthough evidently prepared for the 
press, evince at least a cordial and inviolable friendship 
for hiii correspondent, of which also he gave another proof 
itr a letter published in defence of general Conway when 
dismissed from^his offices; and a testimony of afiection 
yet more decided, in bequeathing his fine villa of 
berry Hill to Mrs. Dainer^ general Conway’s daughter^ for 
her life. * 

CONYBLAKE (John), a teamed divine and prelate of 
the church of England, was born at Pin hoe, near Exeter, 
on the 3Jst of January, 16fli-2. His father was the rev, 
John Coiiybeaie, vicar of Pinhoo; and his mother, Grace 
\Vilcocks, was the daughter of a substantial gentleman 
farmer of that place. At a proper age, he was sent to the 
fr^ -school of Exeter for grammaticaL education, where 
Hallet and Foster, afterwards two eminent disseming di¬ 
vines, were his contemporaries. On the 23d of February, 
1707-9, Mr. Conybeare was admitted a battler of Exeter 
college, O?fford, under the tuition of Mr. Thomas RenneJ, 
afterwards Dr, Kennel, many years rector of Prew’s 
'IVuigton, Devon. Mr. Conybeare, on his coming to the 
ijiiiversit)", was, according to the language of that place, 
chwn with Mr. Richard ilarding, who was elected fellow of 
Exeter college in 1709, and died rector of Marwood in 
Devoiisldre, in 17 92, in the ninety-fifth year of his age. 
How early our young student obtsdned the esteem of the 
learned society with which he was connected, appears from 
his haying been chosen on the 30th of June, 1710, and 
admitted on the 9th qf July following, a probationary fel- 
Ipw of his college, upon sir William Petre’s foundation, in 
the room of Mr. Daniel Osborne. When he was proposed 
as a candidate, it was only with the design of recommend- 
][ig him to future notice; but such was the sense enter¬ 
tained of his extraordinary merit, that he ^vas made the ob-* 

^ ^liibu of CoLUns's jv.— Lord Orf&rd’i Works, Pre* 

ajid vol. V. paibiui. 
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jecL of imnnediate electioii. Mr* Harding used to say, that 
Mr, ConyUeare had every w^y the advantage of him, 
ccpting in steniority; and that he should have bad no 
chance in a competitton with him, if they had both been 
eligible at the same time. The patronage of Dr. Heunel, 
Hr. Cony bearers worthy tutor, concurred with his own 
desert, in bringing him forward thus early to academical 
advantages. On the 17th of July, 1713, he was admitted 
to the degree of bachelor of arts; atid at the neset election 
of coliege officers, upon the 30th of June, 1714, he was 
appointed praelector, or moderator, in philosophy. On 
the 19ih of December following, he received cleacotrs 
orders from the hands of Dr. wUliam Talbot, bishop of 
Oxford ; and on the 27th of May, 1716, he was ordained 
priest by sir Jonathan Trelawny, bishop of Winchester. 
On the 16th of April, 1716, he proceeded to the degree of 
master of arts i soon after which lie entered upon the cu¬ 
racy of Fetcham, in Surry, where he continued about a 
year. He was advised to this change of scene for the 
benefit of his health, which was always delicate, and hod 
been greatly impaired by the intenseness of his application* 
Upon his return from Fetcham tq Oxford, ho becamc^a 
tutor tn bU own college, and was much noticed in the uni¬ 
versity as a preacher. In the beginning of the year 1722, 
he published a sei^mon, which he had delivered before the 
liuiversity, on the 24th of December preceding, from 
Hebrews ii* 4, entitled ‘‘The nature, po^ibiUty, and cer¬ 
tainty df Miracles, &c.'* Tins discourse was so well re¬ 
ceived, that it went through four editions. Mr. Cony- 
beare was hence encouraged to commit to the press a se¬ 
cond sermon, from 1 Corinthians xiii. 12, which he had 
preached before the university, ou the 2tst of October, 
J724, and the title of which w'as, “The Mysteries of the 
Christian Religioti credible.” It is probable, that the 
reputation our author gained by these discourses, recom¬ 
mended him to the notice of the bishop of London (Qr. 
Gibson), who appointed him one of his majesty's preachers 
at Whitehall, upon the hrat establishment of that institu¬ 
tion, The esteem in which his abilities and character were 
held, procured him, also, the favour of ffie lord chancellor 
Macclesheld, who, in May 1724, presented him to the 
vectory of St. Clementes in Oxford; a preferment of no 
great value, but which was convenient to him fratn bU con- 
stoht Residence at chat place;^ and from its being compatible 
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with his fellowship. In 1725, he was chosen senior proc¬ 
tor of the university, which oflice he served in cotijunctiou 
witli Mr, Baruahy Smyth, feliow of Corpus-Chrisii college, 
and a scholar of eminence. In the same year, Mr, Cony- 
beare was called upon to preach a visitation sermon before 
the bishop of Oxford, at whose ret|uest it was published, 
under the title of ** The Case of Subscription to Articles 
of Religion considered/' and obtained no small degree of 
celebrity, being referred to in the controversy relating to 
subscription. The position of Mr. Cony bear e is, that 
every one who subscribes the articles of religion, does 
thereby engage, not only not to dispute or contradict 
them \ but hrs subscription amounts to an approbation of, 
and an assent to, the truth of the doctrines therein con¬ 
tained, in the very sense in which the compilers are sup¬ 
posed to have understood them/* Mr. Conybeare*® next 
publication was an assize sermon, preached at Mary's, 
Oxford, in 1737, from Ezra vit. 26, and entitled “The 
Penal sanctions of laws considered/* This discourse was 
dedicated by him to the honourable Charles Talbot, at 
that time solicitor-general, afterwards lord high chancellor 
of Great Britain, who had honoured our author with the 
care of his t^vo eldest sons, Mr. Charles Talbot, celebrated 
by the poet Thomson, and the late earl Talbot, steward 
of his majesty's household. On tbe lith of July, 17211, 
Mr* Conjbeate was admitted to the degree of bachelor of 
divinity; and on the 24tli of January fotlowing^e took 
his doctor's degree. Jn the year 1729, he again appeared 
from the press, in a sermon that had been preached before 
the lord mayor and aldermen at St Paul's cathedral, and 
which was entided “The Expediency of a Divine Revela¬ 
tion represented/' ]t was accompanied with a dedication 
to bishop Talbot, father of the solicitor-general* From 
Dr. Conybeare's introduction to this l^ily, and the re- 
puutioii he had acquired as a divine, it was expected that 
he would soon have been promoted to some dignity in the 
church. But the good bi^op was token off before he had 
a proper opportunity of carrying his benevolent inteptLous 
in our author's favour into execution. In 17S0, the head¬ 
ship of Exeter college becoming vacant, by the death of 
Dr. Hole^ Dr. Con^beare chosen to succeed him. His 
. competitor, on this occasion, was the rev. Mr. Stephens, 
vicar of St. Andrew's, Plymouth, a truly worthy clergy- 
mail, and the author of aevcial mgenioua discourses. 
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Nevertheless, as he had retired early from the society, he 
could not he supposed to carry such weight with him as 
Dtt Couybeare, who had resided constantly in the college. 
Iti this year Dr. Tindars famous deistical book had ap* 
peared, entitled ** Christianity as old as the Creation, or 
the Gospel a Repubtieation of ihe Law of Nature/* This 
work excited the greatest attention, and drew fortli the 
pens of some of the ablest divines of the kingdom, both in 
the church of England, and among the protestant dissen¬ 
ters, Bishop Gibson, who had himself engaged in tVie 
controversy in his “ Pastoral Letters,’’ encouraged Dr* 
Conybeare to undertake tlie task of giving a full and par¬ 
ticular answer to TindaPs production. Accordingly, he 
published in 1732, his ** Defence of Revealed Religion/’ 
London, 8vo, by which he gained great credit to himself, 
and performed an eminent service to the cause of Chris¬ 
tianity* In bis dedication to the learned prelate now men¬ 
tioned, he observes, that if be hns not aucceeded in his 
book according to his wishes, he may plead that it was 
drawn up amidst a variety of interruptions, and under a 
bad slate of healtli. This,” says he, will in some son 
excuse the author, though it may detract from the per¬ 
formance/’ But Dr. Coiiybeare’s work did not s^nd hi 
need of an apology. It is distinguished by the perspi¬ 
cuity of its method, and the strength of its reasonings and 
is, indeed, one of the ablest vindications of revelation 
whic^Engiand has produced. So well was the work re¬ 
ceive^ that the third edition of it wa.s published in 1733. 
Dr. Warburton justly styles it one of the best reasoned 
books in the world. It is likewise recommended by the 
temper and candour with which it is composed. Dr* Cony¬ 
beare’s Defence will always maintain its rank, and perhaps 
be thought to sustain the first place among the four capit^ 
answers which Tin dal received* The other three were, 
Foster's “ Usefulness, Truth, and Excellency of the- 
Christian Revelation Lelaad’s ** Answer to a late book, 
entitled Christianity as old as the Creation /’ and Mr* Si- 
mqn Browne's Defence of the Religion of Nature and 
the Christian Revelation.” 

Though Dr. Conybeare, by bii promotion to the head¬ 
ship of Exeter colle^, had obtained a considerable rank in 
the universicyt he did not, by the change of hit situation, 
make any addition to his fortune. Indeed, the emolu¬ 
ments of tua new place weie so smalt^ that he was much 
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Ticher as a private fellow and tutor, than as the governor 
of his College. It may be presumed that this circumstance 
iti part, aud still more the reputation he bad acquired by 
his answer to TindaJ, induced the bishop of London, who 
at that time had great influence in the disposal of eccle* 
siastical preferments, to e^ert himself more vigorously in 
our authorns behalf. This the good prelate so effectually 
didj that on the death of Dr. Bradshaw, bishop of Bristolp 
und dean of Christ church, Oxford, in December, 1733, 
Dr. Conybeare was appointed to succeed him in the latter 
dignity. Accordingly the doctor was installed dean of 
that cathedral in the month of January folSowing, On 
this occasion, he resigned the headship of Exeter college ; 
and not long after, he gave up likewise the rectory of Su 
Clementes, in favour of a frietidp the rev. Mr. Webber, one 
of the fellows of Exeter. On the 6tli of June, 1733, dean 
Conyheare married Miss Jemima Juckes, daughter of Mfp 
WUliam Juckes, of Hoxton-square, near London ; and in 
the ^ame year he published a sermon, which lie had 
preached in die cathedral of St. Peter, Exon, in August 
J732, from 2 Peter iii. 16, on the subject of scripture- 
difficulties. In the beginning of the next year, he had the 
honour of entertaining tlie prince of Orange at the deanery 
of Christ church. The prince, who had come into Eng^ 
land to marry the princess royal, being desirous of visiting 
Oxford, and some of the places aHjacent, took up his resi¬ 
dence at Dr. Cunybearers apartments; and how soltgitous 
the dean was to treat his illustrious guest with a^uper 
splendour and dignity, appears from his having receivctf, 
by the hands of one of her servants, the especlul lhaiiks 
of queen Caroline on the occasion. 

When in 1737, Morgan had published his Moral PhU 
losopher,^* the dean had it in contemplation to answer that 
work, so far as the general scheme of the writer might be 
thought to deserve it; and he had prepared many materials 
for this purpose^ The design, for what reason we know 
not, was never carried into execution i and the omission 
may be regretted, though it must at the same lime be ac¬ 
knowledged, tliat Dr. Morgan was encountered by anumber 
of very able and successful antagonists* It la to the ho¬ 
nour of dean Conybeare's temper, that he expressed his 
hope, that none of the anlmadvcrtct^ on the “ Moral Phi¬ 
losopher'* would be provoked to imitate his acurrilities. In 
1733, the dean was requested to preach the seroDQn at the 
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annual meeting of the several charity -scliools in Landon* 
which he did from Galatians vi, 3; and the discourse was 
publishod- In 1747, lie met with a great domestic afflic- 
tiorij in the loss of his lady, who departed this life od the 
29th of October, after tiieir union had subsisted not much 
longer than fourteen years. When, on the 25th of April, 
1749, a day of solemn thanksgiving was held, ou a'xount 
of the treaty of AiK-la-ChapelTe, which bud been signed 
on the iSthof October in the preceding year, Dr* Cony- 
heart; was fixed upon to preach before tlio iiunourablc house 
of coinmons on this occasiotu The subject was, ** True 
Patriotism*'’ 

As Ur, Coiiybeare was raised early in life to so conspi¬ 
cuous a sUtiuii as that of the deanery of Christ church, 
it might have been expected, from hia eminent merit and 
learning, that he would sooner have been called to the 
higher hoiioufs of bis profession. But it is to be remem¬ 
bered, that not long aftev his promotion to the deanery, his 
good friend, the bishop of Loiidon, lost hb influence at 
court; and the lord chancellor Talbot dying in the year 
1737, our author had no particular patron to recommend 
him to royal favour* it was nut, tiiereforC, till the latter 
end of 1750, that be attained the mitre; and this was 
more owing to his acknowledged abilities and character, 
than tu any personal interposition. On the translation of 
Dr. Joseph Butler to the see of Durham, Dr. Conybeara 
was Mwoiuted to the bishopric of Bristol, and was conse- 
crai<3^t Lambeth chapel, on the 23d of December* The 
consecration sermon, which was soon afterwards published, 
w'as preached by Francis Webber, U* D* rector of Exeter 
college* The promotion of Dr, Conybeare to the prelacy, 
whilst it raised him to the highest order of the church, and 
enlarged iiis sphere of usefulness, was injurious to his pri¬ 
vate fortune. The slender revenues of his bislioprlc wero 
not et^yal to the expences which accrued from his neces^ 
sary residence sometimes at Bristol, and sometiines at 
London*. Four discourses were published by our author 
after he became a bishop. The first was the Easter Mon¬ 
day sermon, in 1751, from Proverbs xi* 17, before the 

* By mW lettw frein Dr. lywcl- lie WM biitiopt except me £w of eix 
ton* aftenvArdi tilihop of Cnrliale* we Buinicfif* whn;h wit all ht! received* 
learn liiat bitliop Conybcftre mede no 'Blihop Newton"* actouiat of th^ V\- 
more than aSOf. cleflr ptr suKUm of vhoprlo ii* wc HHiuli tlio lamt 

tbJs LbJti^pric* durinj tiu whole limc 
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lord mayor and aldermen of the city of London, in wliioli 
the virtue of being merciful was stated and enforced. The 
second was preai^ed before the house of lords, on the 
lUhof June, in the same year, from Psalm Ixxviii, 72, 
upon occasion of his majestyaccession to the throne: 
the subject treated of, was civil government. The third 
WES from Matthew xviiL 10, 11, in favour of the Irish pro* 
testant schools; and the fourth^ from James L 27, was be^* 
fore the sons of the clergy, at BristoL Both these dis* 
courses were printed in 1752. It may be observed, with 
regard to the twelve single sermons published by our pre¬ 
late, that they were not vague, declamatory essays, calcu^ 
latcd only to answer a present purpose, but judicious and 
solid compositions, in which important topics were dis^ 
cussed with great perspicuity of method and language, and 
with equal strength of reasoning; so that it is not a HtUe 
to be regretted, that they have not been collected toge¬ 
ther in a volume. Dr. Conybeare did not long enjoy a 
good state of health, after his being raised to the bishopric 
of Bristol. He was much aiRicted with the gout; and, 
having languished about a year and a half, vvas carried off 
by that disorder at Bath, on the IStli of July, 1755. He 
was interred in the cathedral church of Bristol, where, 
some time after his death, an inscription was erected to 
his memory. 

Bishop Conybeare bad by hts lady five children, three 
of whom died in their infancy. A daughter and a sur¬ 
vived him. The daughter, Jemima, departed this life at 
Oxford, on the 14th of March 1735. The son, AViliiam, 
is the present Dr. Conybeore. As our worthy prelate died 
in but iudlfTcrent circumstances, and consequently left bc^ 
hind him a very slender provision for his cbildren, It was 
proposed by some friends of the family, to publish two 
volumes of sermons by subscription. The scheme suc¬ 
ceeded so welt that the number of subscribers amounted to 
nearly four thousand six hundred persons,«piany of whom 
took more than one copy. Such an almost unparalleled 
subscription can only be accounted for from Dr. ^Cony- 
bearers numerous connections, in consequence of his having 
presided over such a society as that of Christ-church, with 
the greatest reputation, for twenty-two yean and a half; 
from the general estiaiatioti in which hU abilities and cha¬ 
racter were held in the world, among men of all denomi^ 
nations; and from the disinterestedness of his temper is 
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making but a soisdl provision for hb family. Besides this, 
his majesty,'king George IL was pleased, in consideration 
of the bishop's uterits, to bestow upon the familyi for the 
life of miss Jetniroa Conybeare, a penaion, the clear pro¬ 
duce of which was about otte hundred pounds a year. 

Dr. Conybeare's connection with bishop Gibson, and 
the Talbot family, has already been metitioned. Amongst 
his most intimate private friends may be reckoned Dr. 
Hayter, successively bishop of Norwich and London, Dr. 
Atwell, and the famous Dr. Bundle (afterwards bishop of 
DerryO The latter gentleman is understood to liave been 
instrumental in recommending our author to the notice of 
the Talbots. There subsisted, likewise, a great intimacy 
between Dr. Conybeare and Dr. Seeker. When Seeker 
entered himself a gentleman commoner at Eaeter college, 
with a view of taking a degree at the university of Oxford, 
Mr. Conybeare was appointed his nominal tutor. The 
present Dr. William Conybeare enjoys the rectory of St. 
iiotolph’s, Bishopsgate, as an option of archbishop ^cker's^ 

Bishop Cony bearers character appears to have been, in 
every view of it, respectable and excellent. Whilst he 
was a hrm and faithful adherent to the doctrine and con¬ 
stitution of that church which he was so great an orna¬ 
ment, he was candid in his sentiments, and friendly in hii 
conduct with regard to the protestaot dissenters. ^ 

COOK (James), an eminent navigator, and justly the 
pridMif his country in that character, was born at Martoti 
in Cleveland, a village about four miles from Great Ay Lou, 
in the county of Vork, and was baptised there, as appears 
from the parish register, Nov. 3, 172S. His father, whose 
name was likewise James, was a day-labourer to Mr. Mew- 
burn, a very respectable farnier, and lived in a small cot¬ 
tage, the walls chiefly of mud, as was generally the case at 
that time in the iiorchem partv of the kingdom. In 1730, 
when our navigator was about tw^o years old, bis father re¬ 
moved with hiiifamily to Great Ay ton, and was employed 
as a hind to the late Thomas Scottowe, esq* having the 
charge of a considerable farm in that nelghhourhood known 
by the name of Airybolm,. 

As the father continued long in that trust, captain Cook 
was employed in assisting him in various kinds of hus¬ 
bandry suited to his years umil the age of thifteen, when 

i Bdt—^EjeUnd'f OcjtUcil WnLcit. 
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he was pnt under the care of Mr, PtiUen^ a school master^ 
who taught at Ay ton, where he learned arithmetic, book- 
keepmgi and is said to have shewn a very early geuiiis 
for figures* About January !74i, at the age of seventeen! 
his father bound him apprentice to William Saunderson for 
four years, to learn the grocery and haberdashery business, 
at Snaith, a )>opiilous fish]ng*town about ten miles from 
Whitby; but after a year and half's servitude, having con¬ 
tracted a very strong propensity to the sea (owing, pro^ 
bably, to the maritime situation of the place, and the great 
number of ships almost constantly passing and repassuig 
within sight between London, Shields, and Sunderland), 
]\Ir. SauudersQu was w'lUing to indulge him in following 
the bent of his inclination, and gave up his indentures. 
While lie continued at Snaith, by Mr. Sauuderson^s ac¬ 
count, he discovered much solidity of judgment, and was 
TCinarkably quick in accounts^ In July 1746 he was bound 
apprentice to Mr* J. Walker, of Whitby, for tlie term of 
three years, wSvich time he served to his master’s full satis* 
faction* He first sailed on board the ship Freelove, bur¬ 
then about 450 tons, chiefiy employed in the coal trade 
froR} Newcastle to London. In May 1748, Mr* Walker 
ordered him home to assist in rigging and fitting for sea a 
fine new ship, named the Three Brokers, about 600 tons 
burthen. This was designed as a favour to him, as it 
would greatly contribute to liis knowledge in his business* 
In this vessel he sailed from Whitby in the latter«Ad of 
June. After two coal voyages, the ship was taken into the 
service of government, and sent as a transport to Middle- 
burghr to carty some troops from thence to Dublin. When 
these were landed, another corps was taken on board, and 
brought over to Liverpool* From thence the ship pro¬ 
ceed^ to Deptford, where she was paid off in April 1749. 
T]]^ remaining part of the season the vessel was employed 
in die Norway trade. 

Id the spring of 1750, Mr* Cook shipped 
man on board the Maria, belonging to Mr, John Wilkin¬ 
son, of Whitby , under the command of captain Gaskin. In 
her be continued all that year in the Baltic trade. Mr* 
Walker is, of opinion he left this ship in the winter, and 
sailed the following summer, viz. 1751, in a vessel belong¬ 
ing fo Stockton ; but neither the ship’s name, nor that of 
the owner, is now remembered by Mr, WalkeT^ Early in 
February 175!?, Mr. Walker sent forhhiv And made hina 
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mate of one of his vessels, called the Friendship, about 400 
tons burthen. In this sUtiun he continued till May or 
June 1753, in the coal trade* At that period Mr, Walker 
made him an offer to go commander of that ship; but he 
declined it, soon after left her at Lx>ndon, and entered on 
board his majesty’s sliip Eagle, a frigate of 29 or 30 guns, 
“ having a mind,” as be expressed himself to his master, 
to “ try his fortune that way.” Not Jong after, he applied 
to Mr. Walker for a letter of recommendation to the cap¬ 
tain of the frigate, which was readily granted. On the 
receipt of this he got some small preferment, wliich he 
gratefully acknowledged, and ever rememhered. Some 
time after, the Eagle sailed with another frigate on a 
cruise, in which they were very successful. After this 
Mr. Walker heard no more of Mr. Cook until August 1758^ 
when he received from him a letter dated Pembroke, be¬ 
fore Louisburgh, Joly 30, 1758, in which he gave a dis¬ 
tinct account of our success in that expedition, but does 
not say what station he then filled. 

He received a commission, as lieutenant, on the first day 
of April 17 GO* and soon after gave a specimen of those 
abilities which recommended him to the commands which 
he executed so highly to his credit, that his name will go 
down to posterity as one of the most skilful uuvigaton} 
winch this country has produced* In 1765 he was with 
sir William Burnaby on the Jamaica station \ and that of¬ 
ficer Ihw tog occasion to send dispatches to the governor of 
Jucatan, relative to the logwood-cutters in the bay of Hon¬ 
duras, lieutenant Cook was selected for that employment; 
and he performed it in a manner which entitled him to the 
approbation of the admiral. A relation of this voyage and 
journey was published in 1769, under the title of “Re¬ 
marks on a passage from the river Baiise in the hay of 
Honduras, to Merida^ the capital of the province of Juca¬ 
tan, in the Spanish West-Indies, by lieutenant Cook,” in 
an Svo pamphlfll. 

To a perfect knowledge of aH the duties belonging to a 
sea-life, Mr. Cook had added a great skill tu astronomy. 
Ill 1767 the royal society resolved, that it would be proper 
to send persons into some part of the South Seaa, to ob¬ 
serve the transit of the planet Venus over the sun’s disk; 
and by a memorial delivered' to his majesty, they recom¬ 
mend^ the Islaiids of Marquesas de Mendoza, or, those of 
Rotterdam or Amsterdam, as the properest place then 
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known for making such obserratioD. To thU memorial a 
favourable answer was returned; and the Endeavourj a 
ship built for the coal-trade^ was put in commission^ and 
the command of her given to lieutenant Cook, But before 
the vessel was ready to saili captain Wallis returned front 
his voyage^ and pointed out Ot^eite as a place more pro* 
per for tbe purpose of the expedition than either of those 
men lion ed by the royal society. This alteration was ap¬ 
proved ofj and our navigator was appointed by that learned 
body, with Mr. Charles Greeny to observe the transit. 

On this occasion lieutenant Cook was promoted to bo 
captain, and his commission bore date the 25th of May 
I76tt. He immediately hoisted the pendant, and took 
command of the ship, in which he sailed down the river 
OR the 30th of July* Jn this voyage he was accompanied 
by Joseph Banks, esq, (since sir Joseph, faarL kni^t of the 
bath, and president of the royal society) and Or.Solauder, 
On the 13th of October he arrived at Bio de Janeiro, and 
on the i3th of April 1769 came to Otaheite, where tlie 
transit of Venus was observed in different parts of the 
island. He staid there until the 13th of July, after which 
he went in search of several islands, which he discovered. 
He tlien proceeded to New Zealand, and on tbe lOth of 
October 1770, arrived at Batavia with a vessel almost 
worn out, and the crew much fatigued and very sickly* 
The repairs of the ship obliged him to continue at this un* 
lieaithy place until thfA^th of December, in which time 
he lost many of bis seamen and passengers, and more in 
the passage to the Cape of Hope, which place he 
reached on the iSih of March 1771, Qn tbe ll^th of April 
he left the Cape, and the Lst of May anchored at He- 
'lena, from whence he sf^ed oa the 4th, and to an¬ 
chor in tbe Downs on the 12th of June, after having been 
absent almost three years, and in that time b^d experienced 
every danger to wbiph a voyage of such a length is inci¬ 
dent, and in which be had made discoveries equal to those 
of all tbe navigators of bis country from the lime of Co¬ 
lumbus to the present The narrative of this expedition 
was wrijueo by Dr. Hawkesworth, whoi 4thovgb facta 
contained in have nut been denied, noi^tbe excellence 
of the composition diaputed, was, on its publication, treated 
with peculiar severity, owing to some opinions on the tta- 
ture of providence, which D^ Hawkeswoith incautioudy 
advanced. 
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^50011 after captain Cook’s retarn lo England, it was re¬ 
solved to equip two ships to complete the discovery of tlie 
soutliern hemisphere* It had Long been a prevailing idea, 
that the unexpLored part contained another continent; and 
Alexander Dairyciiple^ esq* a geutlepian of great skill and 
an enterprising spirit* had been very firmly persuaded of 
Its exislenee. To ascertain the fact was the principal ob¬ 
ject of this expedition i and that nothing might be omitted 
that could tend to facilitate the enterprise, two ships were 
provided, famished with every necessary winch could pro¬ 
mote the success of the undertaking* The first of these 
ships was called the Besolution, under the cudiinand of 
captain Cook ; the other, the Adventure, comniaiuled bv 
captain Fumeaux* Both of them sailed from Deptford on 
the 9th of April 1772, and arrived at the Cape of Good 
Hope on the 30th of October, They departed from tlience 
on the 22d of November, and from tbat time until the 
17th of January 1773, cgntinned endeavouring to discover 
the continent, when they were obliged to relinquish the 
derigB, observing the whole sea covered with ice from thg 
direction of E* lound by the south to west* They then 
proceeded into the South Seas, and made many other dis¬ 
coveries, and retunied to the Cape of Good Hope on the 
21st of March £774, and from thence to England on the 
14th of July; having during three years and eighteen 
days (in which time the voyage was performed) lost but 
.one* man by sickness, in captain Cook's ship; although 
he had navigated throughout ail the climates from fifty-two 
degrees no^ to seventy-one degrees south, with a com¬ 
pany of an hundred and eighteen men* The relation of 
this voyage was given to the public by captain Cook hioi- 
seff, and by Mr* George Forsteiy son of Dr* Forster, wjjo 
had been appointed by governiucnt to accompany him for 
the purpose of making observaUans on such natural pro¬ 
ductions as might be found in the course of the navigation; 
but the publication was luperintended by Dr* Douglas, the 
late bishop of SalisbuTy. 

The want of success which attended captaia Cook’s at¬ 
tempt to discover a southern continent, did not discourage 
another plan being resolved oi>, which bad been recom- 

* Thti vti « codiumfrtNi tersi- oouib vqd qihcr ctmamplivq tjqap* 
rjitinf in a dropiv* Kr* Pallviti <tif- toou, iflikli bsd newr ftft h'inij lut 
fCDD gf tbff obferv^ Uiit hn must luTr Ma b«- 

thii mm bc^n la »iiy vo tontpliin of taw be csmc.gs bgard* 
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mended some time before, Tkls was no other than the 
finding oat a north-west passage, which tlie fancy of some 
chimerical projectors had conceived to be a practicable 
scheme. The dangers which our navigator bod twice 
braved and escaped from, would have exempted him from 
being solicited a third time to venture his person in un¬ 
known countries^ amongst desert islands, inhospi^ble idi' 
mates, and in the midst of savages; but, on Ills opinion 
being asked concerning the person who would be most 
proper to execute this design, he once more relintjvuBhed 
the quiet and comforts of docneattc lifet to engage in scenes 
of turbulence and confusion, of diAcuity and daiigcr. His 
intrepid spirit and inquisitive mind induced him again to 
offer his services; and they were accepted without besita^ 
tion. The manner in which he had deported himself on 
former cKcastons left no room to suppose a fitter man 
could be selected^ He prepared for his departure with 
the utmost alacrity, and actually sailed in the month of 
July 1776, 

A few mouths after his departure from England, not* 
withstatiding he was then absent, the Uoyal Society voted 
him sir Godfrey Copley*3 gold medal, as a reward for the 
account which he had transmitted to that body, of the me¬ 
thod taken to preserve the health of the crew of his ship : 
and sir John Pringle, in an oration pronounced on the 30th 
of November, observed, How meritorious that person 
must appear, who had not only made the most extensive, 
but the most instructive voyages; who had not only tlLs- 
covered, but surveyed vast tracts of new coasts; wiio had 
dispelled the illusion of a i£rt'a australis and 

fixed the bounds of the habitable earth as well as iIlosc of 
the navigable ocean in the southern hemisphere; hut that, 
however ample a held for praise these circumstaaces would 
afford, it was a nobler motive that had prompted the' so¬ 
ciety to notice captain Cook in the honourable manner 
which had occasioned his then aildress.'* After descanting 

o 

or> the means used on the voyage to preserve the lives of, 
the'sailors, be concluded his discourse in these'terms; 
** Allow me then, gentlemen, to deliver this medal, with 
hts unperishing name engraven: upon it, into the hands of 
one who will be happy to receive that trust, and to hear 
that this respectable body oe'^er more cordially, nor more 
tuoritoriously^ bestowed that faithful symbol of their esteem 
aud affection. For if Homo decreed the eWie crown to 
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him who sared the life of a single citizeo/ wliat wreaths are 
due to that man whoj having himself saved n^any, perpe¬ 
tuates in your tran^tions the means by whieh Britain may 
now, ,on the moat distant voyages, save numbers of her io' 
trepid sons, her mariners; who^ braving every danger, 
have so liberally contributed to the fame, to the opulence, 
and to the maritime empire of their country 

It will give pain to every sensible mind to reflect, that 
this honourable testimony to the merit of our gallant com¬ 
mander never came to his knowledge. While his friends 
were waiting with the most eaniest solicitude for tidings 
concerning hiim and the whole nation,expressed an anxi¬ 
ous impatience*to be informed of hU success, advice was 
received from captain Clerke *, in a letter dated at Ramt* 
shatca, the 8th day of June 1779; from which and from 
other accounts, we learnt, that captalti Cook was killed ou 
the 14th of February 1779. His death happened in the 
following manner; which we shall give in the words of Mr. 
l}avid Samwell, surgeon of the Discovery. 

** Some of the Indians of Qu,why,ee in the night took 
away the Discovery's large cutter, which lay swamped at 
the buoy of one of her anchors : they bad carried her off 
so quietly that we did not miss her till the moruing. Sun- 
day, February 14. Captain Clerke lost no time in waiting 
upon captain Cook to acquaint him with the accident: he 
returned on board, with orders for the launch and small 
cutter to go, under the command of the second lieutenant, 
and lie off the east point of the bay, in order to intercept 
all canoes that might attempt to get out; and, if he found 
it nec^sary, to fire upon them. At the same time, the 
third lieutenant of the Resolution, with the launch and 
small cutter, was sent on the same service, to the opposite 
poiut of the bay; and the master was dispatched in the 
large cutter, in pursuit of a double canoe, already under 
sail, making the best of her way out of the harbour. He 
soon came up with her, and by firing a few musqueu 
dreve her on shore, and the Indians left her; this happened 
to be the canoe of Omea, a man who bore the title of 
Orono, He was on board lunuelf, and it would have been 
fortunate if our people bad secured him, for his person 

♦ CapUiq west out & mn)- who died about Ibrt* twforo tho 

<hif9inBii wiih c^iptuu Cook In hh flrrt th'ip niriTcd in Englhiid. S«tliwkm- 
nnd «:!■ by him ■ mnh’i Vovacu^ ¥ol* iii. p. 3V5. 
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wiis held 7a sacred as that of ihe kin^. During this titikO 
captain Cook was preparing to go asbere himself at the 
town of Kavaroahj in order to secnre ih# person of Kario- 
poo, before be should have time to withdraw himself to 
another part of the island out of our reach* This appeared 
the most eifectoal step that could be taken on the present 
occasion, for ibe recovery of the boat. It was the mea* 
sure he had invariably pursued, tn similar eases, at other 
islands in these seas, and it had always been attended with 
the desired success: in fact, it would be difBcult to pomt 
out any other mode of proceeding on these emergencies, 
Iikeiy to attain the object in view. We had reason to sup¬ 
pose chat the king and his attendants him Hed wlieu the 
alarm was first given : in that case, it was captain Cook's 
intention to secure the large canOea which were hauied up 
on the beach* He left the ship about seven o'cloek, at- 
. tended by the lieutciHmt of marines, a serjeant, corporal, 
and feven private men: the pinnace's crew were also 
armed, and under the command of Mr, Itoberts, As they 
rowed towards the shore, captain Cook ordered the launch 
to leave her station at the west point of the bay, tn order 
to assist his own boat* This is a circumstance worthy of 
notice; ftr it clearly shews, that be was not unapprehen¬ 
sive of meeting with resistance from the native^ or un¬ 
mindful of the necessary preparatTon for the safety of him¬ 
self and his people. I will venture to say, that fvoni the 
appearance of things just at that rinse, there was not one, 
beside himself, who jud^d that such precaution was abso¬ 
lutely TeqOisitG : so httIO did his conduct on tlie occasion 
bear the matks of rashness or a pi^eipitate self-confidence I 
He landed, with the marines, at the upper end of the 
town of Kavaroah : the Indians immediately hocked round, 
as usual, and shewed him the cnstotnary inarks of respect, 
by prostrsring themselves before hittr* There were no 
signs of hcntiliries, or much alarm- among them. Captain 
Cook, however, did not steem willing to trust to app^r- 
arices; but was partlchlariy attentive -to the diaposition of 
the marin^ and to have them kept el^ir of the crowd. 
He first tn^uired for the king's soht, yohths who were 
much attached to him, and gehemdly his companions on 
board. Messengers being sent for tbem, they soon came 
to him; and informing him that their father was asleep, at 
a house not far from tbem, be accompanied them thither, 
and took the marines along with ^them* As he passed 
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along^ the natives every where p rostrate4 ihemselves be¬ 
fore him, and seemed to t^ve lost no part of that respect 
they had always shewn to his person. He was joined by 
several chiefs, ampng whom was Kanynah, and his broth^ 
Koqhowrooah* They kept the crowd^in order, according 
to their usual custom; and being ignorant of his intention 
ill coming ou shore, frequently asked him, if he wanted 
any hogs, or other provisions : he told them, that he did 
not, and tliat hishusincss was to see the king* When be 
arrived at the house, he ordered some of the Indians to go 
in and inform Kariopoo, that he waited without to spe^ 
with him. They came out two or three times, and instead 
of returning any answer from the king, presented some 
pieces of red cloth to him, which mode captain Cook 
suipect that ha wa& not in the house; he therefore desired 
the lieutenaut of marines to go iiu The lieutenant found 
the old man just awaked from sleep, aud seemingly alarmed 
at the message ; but he came out without hesitation. Cap¬ 
tain Cook took him by the hand, and in a friendly manner 
asked him to go on board, to which be very re^ily con¬ 
sented, Thus lar matters appeared in a favourable train, 
and the nauves did not seem much alarmed or appreben^ 
sive of bofiiility on our side i at whidi captain Cook ex¬ 
pressed himself a little surprised, saying, that as the inha¬ 
bitants of that town appeared innocent of stealing the cut¬ 
ter, he should not molest them, but that he must get the 
king on board. ' Kariopoo sat down before his door, and 
was surrounded by a great crowd ; Kanynoh and his brother 
were both very active in keeping order among them* In 
a little time, however, the Indians were observed arming 
themselves with long apears, dubs, and daggers, and put¬ 
ting on thick mats, which they use armour. This hostile 
appearauce increased, and became more alarming, on the 
arrival of two mei) in a canoe from the opposite side of the 
bay, with the news pf ^ chief, called Kareemoo, having 
been killed by one of the Discovery’s boats, in their pas¬ 
sage across : they bad also delivered this account to each 
of the ship^. Upon that informatioTi, the women, who were 
siuing upon the beach af breakfast, aud cofiversing fa« 
miliarly with our people in the boatf, retired, and a cour 
fused murmur spread ihrough the crowd. An o{d phe^ 
came to captain Copk, with a cocoa nut iu hi* band, which 
he held out to him a# ft present, at the some time singing 
yeiy loud* He was often desired to be jsiient, hut in vain ,; 
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he continued Importunate and troublesomer and there waa 
no such thing as getting rid of him or his notse; it seemed 
as if be meant to divert their attention from his countiy^ 
men^ who were growing more tumultuous, and arming 
themselves in every quarter* Captain Cook, being at the 
same time surrounded by a great crowd, thought his sittia* 
lion rather hazardous: be therefore ordered the lieutenant 
of marines to march his small party to the water-side, 
where the boats jay within a few yards of the shore t the 
Indians readily made a lane ft>r them to pass, and did not 
ofler to interrupt them. The distance they had to go might 
be fifty or sixty yards; captain Cook followed, having 
hold of Kariopoo’s hand, who accompanied him very wi]]- 
ingly: he was attended by his wife, two sons, and seve¬ 
ral chiefs. The troublesome old priest followed, making 
the same savage noise. Keowa, the younger son, went 
directly into the pinnace, expecting his father to follow; 
hut just as he arrived at the water-side, his wife threw her 
arms about his neck, and, with the assistance of two chiefs, 
forced him to sit down by the side of a double canoe. Cap¬ 
tain Cook expostulated with them, but to no purpose : they 
would oot suffer the king to proceed; telling him he would 
be put to death if he went on board the ship. Kariopoo, 
whose conduct seemed entirely resigned to the will of 
others, hung down his head, and appeared much dis¬ 
tressed. 

^ While the king was in this situation, a chief, well known 
to us, of the name of Coho, was observed near, with an 
iron dagger, partly concealed under his cloke, seemingly 
with an intention of stabbing captain Cook, or the lieute¬ 
nant of marines. The latter proposed to hre at him, but 
captain Cook would not permit it. Coho closing upon 
them, obliged the ofUcer to sti^ke him with his piece, 
which made him retire. Another Indian laid hold of the 
seijeant^s musket, and endeavoured to wrench it from him', 
but was prevented by the lieutenant^s making a blow at 
him. Captain Cook, seeing the tumult increase, and the 
Indians growing more daring and resolute, observed, that 
if he were to take the king off by force, he could not do it 
without sacrthciiig the lives of many of his people. We 
then paused a little, and was on the point of giving his 
orders to reimbark, when a man threw' a stone at him, 
which he returned with a discharge of imall shot, with which 
one barrel of hts double piece was loaded^ The man, hav^ 
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tag a thick mat before biitij received litde ot uo hurt: he 
branclL>died his spear, and threatened to dart it at captain 
Cook, urbo being still nnivilllng to take away his lifei 
stead of firing with ball, knocked him down with his oius- 
keL He expostulated strongly with the most forward of 
the crowd, upon tlieir turbulent; behaviour. He had given 
up ail thoughts of getting the king on board, as it appeared 
impracticable; and his care was then only to act on the 
defensive, and to secure a safe embarkation for his stuatl 
party, which was closely pressed by a body of several thou' 
sand people. Keowa, the king's son, who was in the pin¬ 
nace, being alarmed on hearing the first firing, was, at 
his own entreaty, put on shore again ; — for even at that 
time Mr. lloberU, who commanded her, did not appre¬ 
hend that captain Cook's person was in any danger, other¬ 
wise he would have detained the prince, wliich no doubt 
would have been a great check on the.Indiana. One man 
was obsei'ved, behind a double canoe, in tlie action of 
darting biit spear at captain Cook; who ^vas forced to fire 
at him in his own defence, but happened to kill another 
close to him, equally forward in the tumult i the serjeant, 
observing that he had missed the man he aimed at, received 
orders to fire at him, which he did, and killed him. By 
this time the impetuosity of the Indians was somewhat re*' 
pressed: they fell back in a body, and seemed staggered ; 
but being pushed on by those behind, they returned to 
the charge, and poured a volley of stones among the ma¬ 
rines, who, without waiting for orders, returned it with a 
general discharge of musketry, which was instantly fol¬ 
lowed by a fire from the boata. At this captain Cook was 
Iieard to express his astonishment; he waved his hand to 
the boats, called to them to cease firing, and to come 
nearer in to receive the marines. Mr. Roberts immediately 
brought the pinnace as close to the shore as he could with¬ 
out grounding, notwithstanding the showers of stones that 
fell among the people i but Mr. John WiLLiamson, the 
lieutenaut, who commanded in the launch, instead of pull¬ 
ing in to the assistance of captain Cook, withdrew his 
boat further olF, at the moment that every thing ^seems to 
have depended upon the .timely exertions of those in the 
boats. By hb own account, lie mistook the signal; but 
be that as it may, this circumstance appears to me to have 
decided the fatal turn of the affair, and to have removed 
every cb^r^ce which remained with captain Cook, of escape 
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ing ^vitb hJs life* The business of saving die marines out 
of the water, in consequence of that, fell altogether upoit 
the pinnace; ivbich thereby became so much crowded, that 
the crew were in a great measure prevented from using 
their 6ro-afms, or giving what assistaoce they otherwise 
might have done to captain Cook; so that he seems, at 
the most critical point of time, to have wanted the assist^P 
ADCe of both boats, owing to the removal of the launch* 
For notwithstanding that they kept up a Hre on the crowd 
from the situation to which they removed in that boat^ the 
fatal confusion which ensued on her being withdrawn, to 
say the least of it, must have prevented the full effect, that 
the prompt co-operation of the two boats, according to 
captain Cook’s orders, must have had towards the preser¬ 
vation of himself and his people* At that time it was to 
the boats alone that captain Cook bad to look for his safety; 
for when the itiarines had bred, the Indians rushed among 
them, and forced them into the water, where four of them 
were killed i their lieutenant was wounded, but fortunately 
escaped, and vvas taken up by the pinnace* Captain Cook 
was then the only one remaining on the rock : he was ob¬ 
served making for the pinnace, holding his left hand against 
the back of his head, to guard it from the stones, and car¬ 
rying his musquet under the other arm* An Indian was 
seen following him, but with caution and timidity : for he 
stopped once or twice, as if undetermined to proceed* At 
last he advanced upon him unawares, and with a Urge 
club, or common stake, g;ave him a blow on the back of 
the head, and then precipitately retreated* The stroke 
seemed to have stunned captain Cook ; he staggered a few 
paces, then fell on his hand and one knee, and dropped 
his musqnet- As he was rising, and before be could reco¬ 
ver his feet, another Indian stabbed him in the hack of the 
neck with an iron dagger* He then felt into a bite of 
water about knee deep, where others crowded upon him, 
and endeavoured to keep him under; but struggling very 
strongly with them, be got his head up, and casting his 
look ,towards the pinnace, seemed to solicit assistance. 
Though the boat was not above five or six yards distant 
from mm, yet from the crowded and confused state of the 
crew, it ^eems it was not in their power to save him* The 
Indians got him under again, but bi deeper water: he was, 
however, able to get his head up once more; and being 
almost spent in the struggle, he naturaily tamed to the 
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rock, and waa endeavouring to support himself by it, when 
a savage gave hitn a blow with a club» ^nd he was seen 
abve no more. They hauled him up lifeless ou the rocks, 
where they seenied to take a savage pleasure m using every 
barbarity to his dead body; snatching the daggers out of 
each other’s hand?*, to have the horrid eatisfactiun of pierc¬ 
ing the fallen victim of their barbarous rage/* 

Captain Cook was a married man, and left several chtl* 
dron behind him* On each of these hia majesty settled a 
pension of 25L per aim* and 200/. per anu. on his widow* 
It IS remarkable, if true, as reported, that captain Cook 
was god-father to his wife; ^nd at the very time she was 
cliriijteneJ, declared that he had determined oo the union 
wiiich afterwards took place between thein* 

To what we have already said of this circumoavigator, 
we shall add some extracts from tlie account given of his 
life and public services by captain King: He was en-^ 
gaged in most of the busy and active scenes in North Ame¬ 
rica I yet he found time to read Euclid, and supply the 
dehciencies of au early edacation, Sir Charles Saunders, 
at the seige of Quebec, committed to his care services of 
the first importancet Lord Colville aud sir Charles both 
patronized him ; and by their recommendatiou he was ap¬ 
pointed to survey the gulph of St* Laurence and the coasts 
of NewfoundianU* The constitution of his body was ro^ 
bust, iauved to labour, and capable of undergoing the se¬ 
verest hardships. His stomach bore, without difficulty, 
tile coarsest and most ungrateful food. Indeed, temi>er-> 
ance in him was scarcely a virtue; so great was the indif¬ 
ference with which be submitted to every kind of self- 
denial. The qualities of hia mind were of the same hardy, 
vigorous, kind with those of his body. His courage wai 
cool and determined, and accompanied with an admirable 
presence of mind in the moment of danger. His manneri 
were plain and unaifected. Hia temper might perhaps 
have been justly blameable, as subject to hastiness and 
passion, had not these b^n disarmed by a disposition the 
most benevolent and humane. 

Such w'ere the outlines of captain Cook's character; 
but its most distillguUhing feature was that unremittiug 
perseverance in the pursuit of bis object, which was not 
only superior to the opposition of dangers, and the pres¬ 
sure of hardship?, but even exempt from the want of ordi¬ 
nary relaxation* Perhsps no science ever received greater 
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ttccessioDs from the labours of & siogto mauj than geo^ 
graphy has done from those of captain Cook* In bis first 
voyage to the South seas he discovered the Society Islands ; 
determined the msularity of New Zealand; discovered the 
straits which separate the two islands, and are called after 
his name ; and made a complete survey of both*. He after* 
wards explored the eastern coast of New Holland, hitherto 
unknown; an extent of upwards of two thousand mites. In 
bis second expedition he resolved the great problem of a 
southern continent, having traversed that^ hemisphere itt 
such a manner as not to leave a possibility of its existence, 
unless near the pole, and out of the reach of navigation. 
During this voyage he discovered New Caledonia, the 
largest island in the Southern Pacific, except New Zealand ; 
the island of Georgia; and an unknown coast, which he 
named Sandwich land, the Thul^ of the southern hemi¬ 
sphere : and having twice visited the tropical seas, he settled 
the situations of the old, and made several new discoveries. 
But the fast voyage is distinguished above all the rest by the 
extent and importance of its discoveries. Besides several 
smaJler islands in the southern Paciftc, he discovered, to 
the north of the equinoctial line, the grotipe called the 
Sandwich islands; which, from their situation and produc¬ 
tions, bid fairer for becoming an object of consequence in 
the system of European navigation, than any other disco¬ 
very in the South sea. He afterwards explored what bad 
hitherto remained unknown of the western coast of Ame¬ 
rica, containing an extent of three thousand 6ve hundred 
miles; ascertained the proximitu of the two great contU 
nents of Asia and America; p£sed the straits between 
them, and surveyed the coast on each side, to such a height 
of northern latitude, as to demonstrate the impiaciicability 
of a passage, iti that hemisphere, from the Atlantic into 
the Pocihc ocean, either by an astern or a western course. 
In short, if we except the tea of Amur, and the Japanese 
archipelago, which ititl remain imperfectly kuown to £u^ 
ropeans, be has completed the hydrography of tbd habitable 
globe/* Capuin King concludes his account of this extm* 
ordinary man, whose death cannot be sufficiently lamented, 

. ill the following words; Having given the most faiihfiil 
account 1 have been able to collect, both from my own 
observation and the relations of others, of the death of my 
ever^ honoured friend, and also of his'character and ser¬ 
vices, I shall nowdeave his memory to the gratitude and 
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Admiration of posterity j accepting with a meUnclioly sa¬ 
tisfaction the honour, which the losa of his has procured 
me, of seeing my name joined with his; and of testifying 
that afTection and respect for his memory, which, whilst 
ho lived. It was no less my inclination than my constant 
study to shew 

' We cannot close this article without giving a short sketch 
of the characters of the different writers by whoa\ the 
last voyage was given to the world. Among these wc ought 
to reckon the rev. Dr. Douglas, the editor, who, in a grave 
and dignihed style, suitable to the sublimity of a journey 
or voyage round the globe, has arranged the matter; chas¬ 
tised, no doubt, in some instances, the language of our 
circumnavigators; and pointed out to the curious and phi¬ 
losophic eye, the benehts that have resulted, and may yet 
result, from the late discoveries ia the great Pacific ocean ; 
and the attempt, though unsuccessful, to explore a norths 
ern passage from thence into the Atlantic, Although this 
gentleman has levelled down the more striking peculiarittes 
- of the different writers of these voyages into some appear- 
atice of equality, yet a critic can discern in each his proper 
features. Captain Cook, accurate, minute, and severe, 
surveys every object with a mathematical eye, ever intent 
to fix or to discover some truth in astronomy, geography, 
and navigation. His observations on men and manners, 
and the produce-of countries, are not very subtle or re¬ 
fined, but always sensible and judicious. He speculates in 
order to establish facts, but does not inquire into facts for 
the airy purposes of speculation. Captain King has per- 
' haps a greater versatility of genius than captain Cook, as 
well as a more lively fancy, and a greater variety and ex¬ 
tent of knowledge. Agreeably to this character of him, 
he paints the scenes that ftill under his eye, in glowing and 
various colours. He has Iqss perhaps of the mathematician 
and navigator in hu composition than captain Cook, and 
rqfm of tbe author. He himself seems conscious that this 
is^JiiB forte, and wields the pen with alacrity, with ease and 
satii^ction. The gleanings that were left to his industry 
by captain Cook, he seems too eager to pick up, to^ dwell 
upon, and to amplify. Mr^ Anderson is superior to both 
these writers in variety of knowledge, and subtlety and 
sublimity of genius. He is versant in languages ancient 
and modern, m cnathematies, in natural history, in natural 
pbUosophy, in civil history, in the metephystes of both 
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morality and theology; yet* as a counterbalance to these 
briliiant qualities and endowment, he launches forth too 
much hito theory, aud is, in some instances, too little con¬ 
strained by the limits of fact and nature in his speculatioQ^ 
He has found the doctrmes of the immortality and the iior 
materiality of the soul among nations, who, in all proba* 
bility, have not terms to express these, and very few to 
signify abstracted ideas of any kind. A quick linagination 
and a subtle intellect can see any thing in any subject, and 
extend the ideas most familiar to themselves over the bound¬ 
less variety of the universe. ’ 

COOK (Benjamin) Mus. D. an eminent organist and 
contra-puntist, in the style of our best ecclesiastical com* 
posers, whom he had studied, from Tallis to Crofts, WeU 
don, and Green, a very correct harmonist and good organ 
player, but with limited powers of invention, was organiit 
of Westminster abbey, and on the death of Kelway elected 
organist of St. Martinis in the Fields. He long presided at 
the Crown and Anchor concert, which was originally esta¬ 
blished for the preservation of tlie best works of the most 
eminent masters of old times* It is a curious circumstance, 
that at this concert of ancient music Handel was regarded 
as au innovator, and Geminiani thought it an honour to be 
allowed to dedicate his last concertos to this society. Drj. 
Pepuscb, who established and directed this concert to the 
time of his death, never allowed Handel any other merit 
tliart that of a good practical musician. The irreconcileable 
enmity between the lovers of old and new music became, 
from the time of this institution, as violent as the rage be¬ 
tween the champions of ancient and modern learning. Dr* 
Cook, a steady v^otary of the old masters, died September 
17^3. He was the son of Benjamin Cook, who kept a music 
shop 111 New-street, Covent-garden, and who published 
by patent, among other things, six concertos for violins, 
tenor and baas, by Alexander Scarhui; the chamber sym¬ 
phonies of Porpora, for three instruments; and the two 
books of lessons by Domenico ScJirlatti, in long 4to, of 
which Hosingrave was the editor* After the decease of 
Cook, Johnson reprinted Scarlatti^s lessons, with the same 
Mtle-page and the same errors as had escaped correction 
in the former edition** 

^ Fromthf of t)ili DiciiOttfcrv.—tbe vlibcHilc acoop^ 

in Bio^. Brit, ori^iiiilly pmhltshed b? Dr* Ifippis la % 4^0 vduiBfl. 

* l>r. Burnj^p jq C;clop#dri^ 
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COOK (Henry) an English artist, was born in 1642, 
Haring a taate for hUtorical painting, he travelleJ to Italy 
for the purpose of improTing himself in this branch of the 
art, and studied under Saivatoc liosa \ but, on hia return 
to England, met with so little encouragement, that for 
many years he remained in want and obacurity, and at Jast 
waa obliged to flj for a murder which he committed on a 
person who courted one of his mistresses* On his return, 
when this affair was forgot, bis talents gained him notice, 
and he was employed by king William to repair hU car¬ 
toons ; he likewise finished the equestrian portrait of 
Charles II. at Chelsea college, painted the choir of New 
College chapel, Oicford, as it stood before the late repairs, 
and the staircase at Ranelagb house, besides many other 
works mentioned by lord Orford. He is also said to have 
tried portrait painting, but to have given it up, disgusted 
with the caprices of those who sat to him. He died 18th 
Nov, 1 100 ,' 

COOKE ^Sir Akthony), preceptor to Edward VI. was 
born at Giddy, or Gtdding-hall, in Essex, about 1506, and 
descended from sir Thomas Cooke, mayor of London, He 
was educated probably at Cambridge, as Wood makes no 
mencioD of him. However, he was such an cmiaent master 
of the whole circle of arts, of atich singular piety and good¬ 
ness, of such uticoxnmoti prudence in the management of 
his own family, that those noble persons who had the charge 
af king Edward appointed him to instruct that prince in 
l6aiiiing, and to form his manners. He lived in exile during 
the persecution of Mary, but after Elizabeth's accession 
returned home, and spent the remainder of his days fn 
peace and honour, at Giddy-hall, where he died in 157G, 
He was, if Lloyd may be credited, naturally of a reserved 
temper, and took more pleasure to breed up statesmen 
than to be one. Contemplauon was his soul, privacy his 
life, and discoursehis element: business was his purgatory, 
and publicness his torment*’ To which may be added 
what king. Sdwat'd VI. used to say of his tutors, that 
Bodolph, the OCritian, spake honestly. Sir J^hn Cheke 
talked merrily, Dr. Gox solidly, and sir Anthony Cooke 
migidngly. 

Several ingenioiis payings of his are recorded; parti- 
cuhrJy the fbllowitig: " That there were three objects, 


W«lp6{c^ AntvdotM.-^NoUe^ CsotintiMiBa of Gruigvr, vo). I. 
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before wbotii he could not do amtss; hU prltiee, hU 
science, and his children.” This facetious story is like¬ 
wise related of him A Sussex knight, having spent a 
great estate at court, and reduced himself to one park and 
a 6ne bouse in it, was yet ambitious to entertain the king 
(Edward VI.) For that purpose he new painted his gates, 
with a coat of arms and this motto over them, in large golden 
letters^ oia vanitas. Sir Anthouy offering to read it, de- 
iiired to know of the gentleman what he meant by oia, who 
told him it stood for Qinnia. “ I wonder,” replied be, 
** that, having made your omnia so little as you have, you 
should yet make ^mur vanitas so large.” 

Sir Anthony Cooke was peculiarly happy in bis four 
daughters, who made so distinguished a figure among the 
literary ladies of the penod in which they lived, and were 
otherwise so eminent in situation and character, as to re¬ 
quire some notice in a work of this descriptioni 

Mildred, the eldest of these daughters, we mentioned 
in the article of William Cecil, lord Burleigh, remarking 
that she was long the faithful wife of that great Statesman 
that she was teamed in the Greek tongue, and wrote a let¬ 
ter to the University of Cambridge in that language; that 
she was a patronesaof literature; and that she was distin¬ 
guished by her numerous charities. To this we may now 
add, that her preceptor was Mr. Lawrence, an eminent 
Grecian ; and fully answered the care and pains that 
were taken in her education i but her reading was not con¬ 
fined to the classic writers of Greece only, but extended, 
likewise, to the ancient Christian fathers, particularly 
Basil; Cyril, Chrysostom, and Gregory Nazianzetip A 
piece of Saint Chiysoatom^s was translated by her, from 
the original, into the English language. It was on the 21st 
of December, 1546, and in the 20th year of her age, that 
she was married to sir William Cecil. Her death, as we 
have seen in her husband^a article, was on the 4th of April, 
1589, She bad an admirable understanding, and is said to 
have been a good politician. Nor is this at all surpriiing, 
considering her intellectual powers, and that, for more than 
forty and two years, she was the wife of such ait ilhistrioui 
statesman as Lord Burleigh* As an evidence of her poli¬ 
tical' talents, Mr. Ballard has produced adetter written by 
her, on the 26th of October, I575t, to sir William Fita- 
williams, at that time lord deputy of Ireland* The letter 
contains some excellent advice; and shews, that she was 
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not only a woman of great good senses but well acquainted 
witb the wofUU Five days after her decease^ lord Burleigh 
wrote what be calls a 7ru:dUaiibn on the death of his kdy, 
which contains several farther particulars concerning her, 
and is a striking testicnony of his affection to her memory. 

Of Anne; the second daughter—See BACON, Anne. 

Ejjzabetk, third daughter of sir Antony Cooke, was 
bom about the year 1529, and having enjoyed the same 
liberal education which was bestowed upon her sisters, was 
equally happy in improving it, and gained the applause of 
the most eminent scholars of the age. It was observed by 
sir John Harrington, that if Madam Vittoria, an Italian 
lady, deserved to have her name celebrated and transmitted 
to posterity by Ariosto, for writing some verses, in the 
manner of an epitaph, upon her husband^ after his decease; 
no less comm end ation was due to the Lady before us, who 
did as much and more, not only for two husbands, but for 
her son, daughter, brother, sister, and venerable old 
friend Mr. Noke of Shottesbrooke, in the Greek, Latin, 
and English tongues. She was married, £rst, to sir Tho- 
mas Hobby, and accompanied' him to France, when he 
went there as ambassador from queen Elizabeth, and died 
there July 13, 156€, His disconsolate lady having erected 
a chapel in the chancel of the church at Bishatn, In Berk^ 
shire, carefully deposited the remains of her husband, and 
of his brother, sir Philip Hobby, in one tomb together, 
which she adorned with large inscriptions, in Latin and 
English verse, of her own composition. She had by sir 
Thomas Hobby four children, Edward, Elizabeth, Anne, 
and Thomas Poathumus. It does not appear that she luul 
.great comfort in either of her sons; and the youngest in 
particular, as is mauifeat from a letter written by her to 
lord treasurer Burleigh, was guilty of such extravagancies 
and un dutiful ness, as gave her much uneasiness. It is evi« 
dent, from the Icttery that she was a woman of uncommon 
spirit and sense, and an excellent economist. Some years 
after the decease of sir Thomas Hobby, she married John, 
lord Russel, son and heir to Francis Kuisel, earl of Bed¬ 
ford. Her husband dying before his father, in the year 
t5S4, was buried in the abbey church of Westminster, 
where there Is a noble monument erected to fais memory, 
and embellUbeJ with inscriptions in Greeks Latin, and 
English, by this hU surviving lady. Her children, by John 
lord Russel, were one ion, who died young ip 1590, and 
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two daughters, A one and Elizabeth* The last of them sur- 
TiTcd her father but a little time, and in said to have bled 
to death by the prick of a needle in the fV)refinger of her 
left hand. This story has been titipported by the 6gure 
placed on her monuaient, wliich is in the same grate with 
that of her father ; where, on a pedestal of black and white 
marble made colutim*wise, in imitation of a Konmn altar, 
may be seen the statue of a young lady seated in a most 
curiously ^wrought osier chair, of the hnest polished ala¬ 
baster, m a very melancholy posture, inclining her head 
to the right hand, and with the forehnger of her left only 
extended downwards, to direct us to behold the death*s 
bead underneath her feet, and, as die tradition goes, to 
signify the disaster th&t brought her to her end* Mr* Bal* 
lard thinks, that if the fact be true, it must be aitributed 
to some gangrene, or other dangerous symptom, occa- 
aioiied perhaps at first by tlie pricking of an arteiy or nerve, 
which at last brought her to the grave. The matter, how¬ 
ever, does not deserve to he re^oned upon; being, tu 
truth, no other than an idle and groundless tale, which 
very well ajiswers the purpose of amusing the crowd who 
go to visit the tombs in the Abbey. 

Lady Russel translated out of French into English a tract 
entitled, A way of reconciliation of a good and learned 
man, touching the true nature and substance of the body 
and blood of Christ in the Sacrament*^* This work was 
printed in 1605, and ia dedicated to her only daughter, 
Anne Herbert, wife to Henry lord Herbert, sun and heir 
to Edwajd earl of Worcester. 

The time of lady Russers death has not been ascertained* 
,Ia a letter written by her to sir Robert Cecil, without date, 
,ahe complains of her bad health and inlirufiities, and men¬ 
tions her having com pleated sijEty^eight years. She seems 
to have been buried at Risham, in Berks, near the remains 
of her first husband, and in the chapel which she herself 
had founded.. From Birches Memoirs of the reign of queen 
Elizabeth^ it appeara. that lady Russel interested herself m 
the concerns of her. nephew Anthony Bacon, and endea^ 
yonred to do him service with the lord treasurer Burleigh* 
In that work there aA*^me ettracts from two of her letters 
upon this occMion, and a long account of a curious con^ 
sYersatioii which she had with.het'nephew, relative to the 
disputeB between him and the treoinrer. The fbcl was, that 
lord BuHeigh was dissatisfied with the connections both of 
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Mr. Atit!iony and Mr. Francis Bacon, and especially with 
tkeir attachment to the Earl of Essex, and on these accounts 
was not favourable to their promotion. 

Katherine, the fourth daughter of sir Anthony Cooke, was 
bom about the year 1^30, and like her sisters became famous 
for her knowledge in the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin tongues, 
and for her skill in poetry. A short specimen of her talent in 
that art has been preserved by sir John Harrington and Dr. 
Thomas Fuller; but there is some dlSiculty in determining 
the occasion upon which the verses were written. Sir John 
Harrington says, that her design in writing them was to 
get a kinsman of hers sent to Cornwall, where she inha¬ 
bited, and to prevent hU going beyond sea, Mr. Phillips, 
in his “ Tiieatrum Poetariim,” asserts that it was her 
lorer. Dr. Fuller, however, with greater appearance of 
reason, informs us, that her husband being designed by 
queen Elizabeth ambassador to France in troublesome 
times, when the employment, always dilRcuU, was then 
apparently dangerous, his lady wrote these Jines to her 
sister Mildred Cecil, to engage her>interest with lord Bur¬ 
leigh for preventing the appointment. 

The person to whom Katherine Cooke was married ^vas 
Henry Klllegrew, esq. a gentleman of good abilities, aitd 
who, for the services he performed to his country in the 
quality of an amhassadorj was afterwards knighted. It 
should seem, therefore, that if Fuller be right in the account 
be has given of the purpose of the preceding verses, the 
fair author did not.obtain her request. Sir Henry was 
^living in great esteem, in the year 1603; and it appears, 
from her fatbei^s will, that Lady Killegrew xvas alive on the 
S2d of May, 1576. She was buried in the chancel of the 
church of Sl Thomas the Apostle, in Vintry-yard, London, 
where is an elegant monument erected to her memory, ou 
which is a pious Latin inscription, composed by herself. 

The death of lady Killegrew was lamented in various 
epitaphs. Her sister, lady Russel, wrote one, partly iu 
Greek and partly in Latin verse. Three others, in Latin 
verse, were written by Robert Mason Forman, minister of 
the reformed French church in Londotk by Andrew Mel¬ 
vin, and by WiLIiam Cbark. Such of our readers as are 
curious to see these productions, may find them in Ballard. 

It is generally understood that sir Anthony Cooke had 
only four daughters; but there is some reason to believe 
that he bad, at least, one mote- Camden, Fuller, Lloyd, 
YOh, X. F 
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Bobun, and Strypcj concur in mentioning a fifth daughter, 
whose name, they say, is lost. Nevertheless, they all 
observe that she was married to sir Ralph Rowlet; but this 
seems donbtfiiL * 

COOKE (Thomas), a poet and miscellaneous writer, 
was born at Braintree in Essex, in 1702 or 1703, where 
bis father was an inn-keeper, and as Pope used to say, a 
Muggletonian, He was educated at Felstcd school, wbero 
he made considerable proficiency, but how long he re* 
inained here, or what was his destination in life is not 
known. For i^onie time he appears to have been domestU 
cated in the family of lord Pembroke, who died in 1733, 
and who probably suggested to him a translation of Hesiod, 
to wliich Ills lordship contributed Gome notes. Before thb 
noldcJiian's death, he came to London in 1722, and be* 
came a writer by profession, and a strenuous supporter 
of revolution-principles, which formed a bond of union 
between him and Tiekelt, Philips, Wclsted, Steele, Dennis, 

^ attd otliers, whose political opinions agreed with his own. 
He wrote in some of th^ weekly journals otf the time, and 
was considered as a man of learning and abilities. He is 
supposed to have attacked Pope from political principles, 
but it is fully as probable, that, as he was a good Greek 
scholar, he wished to derive some reputation from proving 
that Pope, in Uls translation of Homer, was deficient in 
that language. In 1725 he published a poem entitled 

The Battle of the Poets,*’ in which Pope, Swift, and 
some others were treated with much freedom; and trans¬ 
lated and piiblbhed in the Daily Journal, 1727, the episode 
of Thersites, from the second book of the Iliad, to show- 
how much Pope had mistaken his author. For this attack 
Pope gave him a jdace in the Dunciad,’* and notices 
him with equal contempt in his Epistle to Dr* Atbuthnot* 
In a note likewise he informs us that Cooke “ wrote letters 
at the some time to him, protesting his innocence but 
Cookers late biographer, sir Joseph Mawbey, is inclined 
to doubt this, and rather to beUeve that he was regardless 
of Pope’s enmity. In a subsequent edition of “ The Bat*' 
tie of^ the Poets** Cooke notices the Dunciad with be¬ 
coming spirit, and speaks with little respect of Pope*s 
** philosophy or dignity of mind, who could be provoked 
by what a boy writ concerning his translation of Homer, 
and ill verses which gave no lot>g promise of duration.** 

1 Bios* Menwivs, 
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In 1725 or 173C* Cooke publUhed “The Knighta of 
the Batli/* and Philander and Cydippe,” both poetical 
taieii; and several otheri pieces of poetry; the former e?i* 
deatly meant to attract the public attention^ on the revival, 
about that time, of the order of the Bath. He wrote soon 
after “ The Triumphs of Love and Honour,*' a play ; “The 
Eunuch/' farce; and “ The Mournful Nuptials^'* a tra¬ 
gedy I all performed at Drurydane theatre, but with little 
success, [ti 172^ he published au account of the “ Life 
and Writings of Andrew Marvell, esq/' prefixed to an 
edUion^ofthe poetical works of that celebrated politician, 
2 voU, ]2mo, and in 172S his translation of Hesiod/' 
In 1734 he published an edition of Terence, with an Eng¬ 
lish traiislntiou, 3 vols. i2mo, and in 1737 A Trniisla'^ 
tion of Cicero on the Nature of the Gods/' with philoso¬ 
phical, critical, and explanatory notes, to which is added 
tin examinutton into the astronomy of the ancients, 8vo. 
In 1741 he eocreased bis classical reputation by an edition 
of Virgil, with an interpretation in Latin, and notes in 
English, In 1742 he published volume of his original 
“ Poems/' with imitations and translations, and in 1746 
undertook a new edition and translation of Plautus, by 
subscription. Of tliis be produced in 1754 the first vo¬ 
lume, containing a dissertation on the life of Plautus, and 
a translation of the comedy of Amphitryon^ but ahhough 
his list of subscribers was very copious, and be went on 
receiving more he never completed the work. 

He was always, however, employing his pen on tem¬ 
porary subjects, .either in po^s or pamphlets, and for 
some time was concerned ia the political paper established 
ill opposition to sir Robert Walpole, entitled “Tbe 
Craftsman /' and at one time, in 1748, was apprehended 
for some libel against the government, but it does not ap¬ 
pear that a prosecution followed, . During his latter years 
he published a variety of single poems, which it would be 
unnecessary to enumerate, more particularly as they have 
beendoug consigned to oblivion ; and he also contributed 
songs and ballads for Vauxliallf Jong the Parnassus of the 
minor poets. In 1756 Dr. Leonard Howard, rector of Sl 

^ Dr. JobasoDj nji Sot veil fn bl« 'in 4ubftQrlptiaas| Llut fi« pnsratij 
Johmil of M. Tour,' ijold m of Foote to n club in tbc tbllowiitf imifit-' 
Cooke, wko triiiitkteil flceivd, Ur manaer: ^^Thli ti tb«D«phewaf Lbo 

lived twenty foorti on a trnnglatiiUn of (entlcfDUi who wi* tatety Uuof Jr 
PJ aiituij Ibr which he wu dhroy v Ukiof cimini jer'^rderiq; hit 
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George’s, Southwark, published a collection of Ancient 
Letters, in 2 voU. 4to, but as he had not materials to fill 
up the second, Cooke, who was his intimate friend, gave 
him many letters firom his correspondents, and some pieces 
pf poetry, with which Howard completed this strange 
jumble. The letters, however, are in some respects amu¬ 
sing, and show that Cooke was compUmented at least, by 
some persons of eminence, although probably not much 
respected. Sir Joseph Mawbey had a tragedy of his en->i 
titled ** Germanicus/* which Garrick refused, and three 
folio volumes of bis MSS. His residence in the latter part 
of his life was at Lambeth, in a small and insignihcant house 
and garden, of which he used to speak with great pomp, 
and where he died Dec. 20, 1756, in great poverty. He 
was buried by a subscription among a few friends, who also 
contributed to the. support of his widow and daughter, 
neither of whom survived long* Hb biographer’s account 
of his morals and religious principles is not very favourable, 
but it is unnecessary to dwell longer on the merits of an 
author whose productions it would, perhaps, be impossible 
to revive.' 

COOPER (Anthony Ashley}, earl of Shaftesbury, an 
eminent statesman of very dubious character, was son of 
sir John Cooper, of Rockborn in the county of Southamp¬ 
ton, harL by Anne, daughter of sir Anthony Ashley of Win- 
borne St* Giles in the county of Dorset, bart. where he 
WHS bom July 22, 1621. Being a boy of uncommon parts, 
lie was sent to Oxford at the age of fifteen, and admitted 
a gentleman comironer of Kxeter college, under Dr* John 
Prideaux, the rector of it. He is said to have studied hard 
there for about two years; and then removed to Lincoln's 
jtin, where he applied himself with great vigoor to the law, 
and especially that part of it which related to the oonstitu* 
lion of the kingdom. He was elected for Tewksbury in 
Gloucestershire, in the parbament which met at West¬ 
minster, April 13, 1640, but was soon dissolved. Beseems 
to have been well aftected to the king’s service at the be¬ 
ginning of tbe civil war; for be repaired to the king at 
Oxford, offered his assbtaace, and projected a scheme, 
not for subduing or conquering his country, bat for fe- 
duciug such as bad either deserted or mistaken their duty, 

1 Life, by ilr J. H«.bqr. >D Qmt. May. n1, LXt. LXll. and LXVIT.— 
Bin(. Dramuii:.,—Bo.leA {Mitioi) of yopc’t Wotki,—Ljioni^EoviniBi, ml. 1. 
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to his majesty's obediencei He was afterwards invited to 
Oxford by a letter from his majesty \ but, perceiving that 
he was not in confidence, that IhU behaviour was dUliked, 
and hts person in danger, he retired into the parliament 
quarters, and soon after went up to London, where he was 
well received by tbat party i to which,’* says Clarendon, 
he gave himself up body and soul** He accepted a 
commission from the parliament; and, raising forces, took 
Wareham by storm, October l€44^, and soon after reduced 
all the adjacent parts of Dorsetshire. This, and some other 
actions of the same nature, induced the above-mentiojied 
historian to say that he became an implacable enemy to 
the royal family,” The next year he was sheriff of Wilt¬ 
shire, In 1651 he was of the committee of twenty, ap¬ 
pointed to consider of ways and means for reforming tlie 
law. He was also one of the members of the convention 
that met after Cromwell had turtied out the long parlia¬ 
ment, He was again a member of parliament in 16S4, and 
ene of the principal persons who signed that famous pro¬ 
testation, charging the protector .witli tyranny and arbitrary 
government; and he always opposed the illegal measures 
of that usurper to the utmost. When the protector Richard 
was deposed, and the Rump caine again into power, they 
fiomlnated sir Anthony one of their council of state, and a 
commissioner for managing the army. He was at that very 
time engaged in a secret correspondence with the friends 
of Charles 11, and greatly initrumental in promoting his 
restoration ; which brought liim into peril of his life witli 
the powers then in being. He was returned a member for 
Dorsetshire, tn that which was called the healing parlia¬ 
ment, which sac in April 1660; and a resolution being 
taken to restore the constitution, he was named one of the 
twelve members of tlie house of commons to carry their 
invitation to the king. It was in performing this service 
that he had the misfortune to be overturned in a carriage 
upon a Dutch road, by which he received a dangerous 
wound between the ribs, which ulcerated many years after, 
and was opened when he was chancellor. 

Upon the king’s/comtng over he was aworu of his ma¬ 
jesty's most honourable privy-council. He was dso one of 
the commissioners for the trial of tire regicides; and though 
the Oxford Iristcrian is very severe on him on this occasion, 
yet bis advocates are very desirous of proving that he was 
not any way coocerned in betraying or shedding the blood 
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of his sovereign^ By letters pateiu, dated April 20^ 1661, 
he was created baroii Ashley of Winborne St. Giles; soon 
after made oLancellor and under-treasurer of the exche¬ 
quer, and then one of the lords gouiuiiasioners for exe¬ 
cuting the oiEce of high-treasurer. He was afterwards 
made lord Ueuteuant of the county of Dorset; and, April 
23, 1672, created baron Cooper of Paw let in the county of 
Somerset, and earl of Shaftesbury. November 4 follow¬ 
ing, he was raised to the post of lord high chancellor of 
England, He shoue particularly in bis speeches in par- 
Jianieut; and, if we judge only from those which he made 
upon swearing in the treasurer Clidbrd, his successor sir 
Thomas Osborne, and baron Tliurland, wc must conclude 
him to have been a very accomplished orator* The short 
time he was at the helm was a season of storms aud tem¬ 
pests ; and it is but doing him justice to say that they 
could not cither affright or distract him, November 9, 1673, 
be resigned the great seal under very singular circum¬ 
stances, Soon after the breaking up of the parliament, as 
Echard relates, the earl was sent for on Sunday morning 
to court; as was also sir Heneage Finch, attorney-general, 
to whom the seals were promised. As soon as the earl 
came he retired with the king into the closet, while the 
prevailing party waited in triumph to see him return with¬ 
out the purse. His lordship being alone with the king, 
said, “ Sir, 1 know you intend lo give the seals to the at¬ 
torney-general, but 1 am sure your majesty never intended 
to dismiss me with cOiitempt,’^ The king, who could not 
do ail ill-natured thing, replied, Gods fish, my lord, I 
will not do it with any circumstance that may look like an 
affronL^’ Then, ►plr,” said tlie ear!, I desire your ma¬ 
jesty will permit me to carry the seals before you to cha¬ 
pel, and send for them afterwards from my house.'^ To 
this his majesty readily consented; and the earl enter¬ 
tained the king with newij and diverting stories till the very 
minute he was to go to ebapei, purposely to amuse the 
courtiers and hb successor, who be believed was upon tbe 
rack for fear he should prevail upon the king to change 
his mind. The king and tbe earl came out of the closet 
talking together and smiling, and went together to chapel, 
wliich greatly surprii^ed them all: and some ran imme¬ 
diately to tell the duke of York, that a!L hia measures were 
broken* After, sermon the earl went home wUh the seals, 
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and that evening the king gave them to the attorney^ 
generaU 

After be bad tliuR quitted the court, be contimted to 
make a great figure hi i>ar]iainont: his abilities enabled 
him to liliitie, and be was not of a nature to rest. In 1675, 
the treasurer, Danby, introduced the tcsc-bill into tlie 
house of lords, which was vigorously opposed by the earl 
of Shaftesbury; who, if we may believe Burnet, dUttn- 
guisbed Idmself more in this session than ever he had done 
before. This dispute occasioned a prorogation; and there 
ensued a recess of fifteen months. When the parliament 
met again, Feb* 16, 1677, the duke of Buckingham ar¬ 
gued, that it ought to be considered as dissolved: the earl 
of Shaftesbury was of the same opinion, and'maintaiiied it 
with so much warmeb, that, togeUier with the duke before 
mentioned, the earl of Salisbury, and the lord Wharton* 
he was sent to the Tower, where he continued thirteen 
months, though the other lords, upon iheir submission, 
were immediately discharged. When be was set at liberty 
he comlnoted the opposition to the earl of Daiiby^s admi¬ 
nistration with such vigour and dexterity, that it was found 
Impossible to do any thing effectaally in parliament, witli- 
out changing the system which then prevailed. The king, 
who desired nothing so much as to be easy, resolved to 
jnake a change; dismissed all the privy-council at once, 
and formed a new one. This was declared April 2}, t67d; 
and at the same time the earl of Shaftesbury was appointed 
lord president. He did not hold this employment longer 
than October the hfth following. He had drawn upon him¬ 
self the implacable hatred of the duke of York* by steadily 
promoting, if not originally inventing, the project of an 
exclusion bill i and therefore the duke's party was cod* 
stantly at work against him. Upon the king's Bummoning 
a parliament to meet at Oxford, March 2t, 1^81* he joined 
with several lords in a petition to prevent its meeting there^ 
which* however, failed of success. He was present at that 
parliament, and strenuously supported the exclusion bill; 
but the duke ioon contrived to make httn feel the weight 
of his resentment. For his lordship was apprehended fot 
high treason, July 2, 1681; and, after being examined by 
his majesty in council,'was committed to the Tovf^er, Where 
be remained upwards of four months. He was at length 
tried^ acquitd^* «nd discharged; yet did not think hiiU'^ 
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self safe, as Ins enemies were now in the zenith of thett 
power* He thought it liigli time therefore to seek for 
some place of retirement^ where, being out of llieir reach, 
be might wear out the smalt remsinder of hia Life b peace* 
It was with this view, November J6ft2, he embarked for 
Holland; and arrivhig safely at Amsterdam, after a dan¬ 
gerous voyage, be took a house there, proposing to live in 
a manner suitable to hia quality. He was visited by per¬ 
sons of the first distinction, and treated with all the defer¬ 
ence and respect be could desire. But being soon seized 
by his old distemper, the gout, it immediately dew into his 
stomach} and became mortal, so that he expired Jan. 22,. 
1683, in his 62d year* His body was transported to Eng¬ 
land, and interred with his ancestors at Winborne; and iti 
1732, a noble moiium^t, with a large iiiscripticin, was 
erected by Anthony earl of Shaftesbury, his great grand¬ 
son. 

It was perhaps lord Shaftesbury's misfortune, that those 
who were angry with him, have transmitted to posterity 
the history of tlie times in which he lived, and of that go¬ 
vernment in which he bad so large a share* Marchmont 
Needham published a severe pamphlet against him, en< 
titled “A packet of advices and animadversions, sent from 
London to the men of Shaftesbury, which is of use for all 
bb majesty's subjects in the three kin^oms,'' Lend. 1676; 
and much of it is transferred verbatim into the account 
given of him by the Oxford historian. He was also re¬ 
presented as having had the vanity to expect to be chosen 
king of Poland; and this made way for calling him count 
Tapsky, alluding to the Up, which bad been applied upon 
the breaking out of the ulcer between his ribs, when be 
was chancellor* It was also a sUndtng jc«l with the lower 
form of wits, to style him Shiftsbury instead of Shaftes^ 
bury. The author who relates this, tells us also, that when 
he wu chancellor, one sir Paul Neal watered his mares 
with rbenisb and sugar: that is, entertained his mistigsses. 
Id hU female connections he was veiy licentious; and it is 
recorded, that Charles IL who would both take liberties 
and bear them, once said to the earl at court, in a vein of 
raillery and good humour, and in reference only to his 
amours, “ I believe, Shaftesbury, thou art the wickedest 
fellow in my dominions:" to which, with a low bow aiw} 
grave race, the earl replied, ** May it* please youp 
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of a subject I believe 1 amat which the merry 
monarch laughed heartily. 

His character m the Biog, Bntatmica » one continued 
panegyric, from which more recent and impartial writers 
have made many and heavy deductions, particularly Mac« 
pherson and Dairymple* Referring to these authorities for 
a character which, involved as it is in the history of the 
times, might form a volume, we shall conclude this artide 
with some information respecting the various attempts to 
produce a life of him. The earl himself had wriueii a his* 
tory of his own times, which, when he was obliged to Rea 
to Holland, he'entrusted to the care of Mr, Locke* Unfor* 
tunately for the public, when Algernon Sidney was put to 
death, on a charge of treason grounded upon papers Ibund 
in his closet, Mr* Locke, intimidated with the apprehen¬ 
sion of a like prosecution, committed lord Shaftesbiiry*s 
njanuscript to the Raines. The professed design of the 
work was to display to the world the principles and moLives 
by which his enemies had been actuated, and to give a 
true and impartial account of his own conduct. It began 
with the reformation, and traced the course of events down 
to the civil war, with a view of pbintttig out the defects of 
the constitution, and of stating what ought farther to be 
done, in order to strengthen and conRrm the liberties of 
the people^ It is understood that the earl was particularly 
excellent in his characters, some of which, in loose papers, 
are still in the possession of the family* The largest frag¬ 
ment now remaining is in the early part of the work, where 
the author hat drawn the characters of the principal gen¬ 
tlemen who flourished in the county of Dorset, at the dme 
in which he arrived to man's estate. From this fragment, 
a curious extract, giving an account of the hon* Willi^ 
Hastings, of Woodlands in Dorsetshire, was published in^ 
the Coniioiaseur. It 'affords a striking example of lord 
Shaftesbury’s talent in characteristic composition; and 
Mr.^alpole, who in no other respect has spoken favour¬ 
ably of his lordship, has observed, that it is a curious and 
welUdrawn portrait of our ancient English gentry. 

For the loss which was occasioned by Mr. Lockes timidity 
or prudence, he was solicitous to niake some degree of 
reparation. Accordingly, he formed on intention of wri¬ 
ting, at lar^e^ the history of his noble friend; and if he 
budaccompushed his intentioii» his work would undoubtedly 
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have been a veryvaluaWe present to the public* Bui 
there was another biographer, who wrote a life of tbe earl, 
soon after his decease* Tliis was Thomas Strhiger, esq. of 
Jvy church, near Salisbury, a gentleman of great integriiy 
end excellent character; who had held, we believe, under 
hrs lordship, when, high-chancellor of England, the office 
of clerk of the presentations; and who was much esteemed 
by some of the principal persons of the age. With Mr. 
Locke in particular, he mamtalned an intimate friendship 
to tlie time of his death, which happened in 1702* Mr. 
Stringer^s account has been the ground-work on which the 
narrative intended for the public eye, by the noble family^, 
has been built It contained a valuable history of the earl's 
life; but was probably much inferior in composition to 
what Mr* Locke's would have been ; and indeed, in its 
original form, it was too imperfect for publication* Some¬ 
time about the year 1732, this manuscript, together with 
the rest of the Shaftesbury papers, was put into the hands 
of Mr. Benjamin Martyn, a geiulemau who was then known 
in the literary world, in consequence of having written a 
tragedy, entitled Timoleon," which had been acted with 
success at tiie theatre royal in Drury^laue. Mr. Martyn 
made Mr. Stringer's manuscript the basis of his own work, 
which he enriched with such speeches of the earl as are 
yet remaining, and with several particulars drawn from 
some loose papers left by his lordship. He availed him-' 
self, likewise, of other means of information, which mure 
recent publications had afforded; and prefixed to the 
whole an introduction of considerable length, wherein he 
passed very high encomiums on our great statesman, and 
strengthened them by the testimonies of Mr. Locke and 
Mofis. Le Glerc. He added, ako, strictures on L* Estrange, 
sir William Temple, bishop Burnet, and others, who had 
written to his lordsbip^s disadvantage. One anecdote, 
which we well reinember, it cannot but be agreeable to 
the public and to the noble family to see related* is 
well known with what severity the earl of Shaftesbury's 
character u treated by Dry den, in his Absaloih and Acbi- 
tophel* Nevertbelew, soon after that fine satire appeared, 
bis lordship having the nomination of a scholar, os governor 
of the Cbarter-house> ,gsve it to one of the poet's sons, 
without any solicitation on the part of the father, or of any 
other person. This act of generosity had such an effect 
upon Dyden, that, to testify hi^ gratitude, he added^ in 
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the second edition of the poem, the four followings lines, 
in celebration of the earl's couduct as lord chancellor* 

In israers court hc'ct sat an Abcthdln 
With more disocming eyes, or hands more cksm^ 

Uiibrib*d, ijniH>ogbt, the wretched to redress, 

Swift of dispatch, and easy of access*^' 

Notwithstanding the pains that had been taken by Mr, 
Martyn, the late earl of Shaftesbury did nut think the work 
sufficiently hnished for publication ; and, therefore, some-^ 
what more than twenty years ago, he put it into the hands 
of his friend Dr* Gregory Sharpe, master of the temple* 
All, however, that Dr, Sharpe performed, was to recommend 
it to tlie care of a gentleman, who examined Mr* Martyn's 
manuscript with attention, pointed out its errors, made re¬ 
ferences, and suggested a number of inslances in which it 
might be improved, but did not proceed much farther in 
the undertaking. At length, the work was consigned to 
fftjcthtr ptrsofty who spent considerable labour upon it, 
enlarged it by a variety of additions, and had it iti con- 
temp latiou to avail himself of every degree of information 
which might render it a correct history of the time, as well 
as a narrative of the life of lord Shaftesbury. The reasons 
(not iitifriendly on either side) which prevented the person 
now mentioned from completing his design, and occasioned 
him to return the papers to the noble family, are not of 
fiuflficiem consequence to be here related* Whether the 
work is likely soon to appear, it is not in our power to as¬ 
certain* 

On this account, written by Dr. Kippis for the last edi¬ 
tion of tfie Biog* Britannica, it is necessary to remark, that 
Mr* Malone, in his Life of Dryden, has amply refuted the 
story of the Oharcer-house* With respect to Mr* Martyn's 
work, it is more necessary to remark that the last person, 
called here another per^o?^ to whom the revisal of it was 
consigned, and who received 500/. for bis trouble, was 
Dr* Kippis himself, but it seems difficult to explain what 
he means, by adding Whether the work is likely soon to 
appear, it is not in our power to ascertain.*' The volume 
of the Biographia in wliich this article occurs was published 
in 1789; and six years afterwards, in 1795, Dr.Kippis died. 
At the sale of his library, a quarto volume of a Life of 
Lord Shaftesbury, evidently the one alluded to, was pur-^ 
chased by the late duke of Grafton, and must conaequentiy 
have been printed some time between 17^9 and 1795, 
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most probably privately, as no other copy, to tlie best of 
our recollect ion, has stuce been exposed to sale. ’ 

COOPER [Anthony Ashley), earl of Shaftesbury, the 
celebrated author of the Chatracteristics, was born Feb. 26, 
16T1, at Exeter'-house in London. His father was An^ 
tliony earl of Shaftesbury ; his in other lady Dorothy MaiN 
tiers, daughter of John earl of Kutland. He was born in 
the house of his grandfather Anthony first earl of Shaftes¬ 
bury, and chancellor of England, of whom we hare spoken 
in the preceding article; who was fond of him from Ids 
birth, and undertook the care of bis education* He pur^ 
sued almost the same method in teaching him the learned 
languages, as Montaigne's father did in teaching bis son 
Latin : that is, he placed a person about him, who was ao 
thoroughly versed in the Greek and Latin tongues, as to 
speak either of them with the greatest fluency* This per¬ 
son was a female, a Mrs, Birch, the daughter of a school¬ 
master in Oxfordshire or Berkshire; and a wonian who 
could execute so extraordinary a task, deserves to have 
her'name recorded with honour among the learned ladies of 
England. By this means lord Shaftesbury made so great 
a progress, that he could read both these languages with 
ease when bat eleven years oidJ At that age he was sent 
by his grandfather to a private school; and in 1633 was 
removed to Winchester school, but such was the influence 
of party-spirit at the time, that he was insulted for his 
grandfather's sake, by hts companions, which made his 
situation so disagreeable, that he begged his father to cou* 
seirt to his going abroad. Accordingly he be^mn his travels 
in 1686, and spent a considerable time in Italy, where iie 
acquired great knowledge in the polite arts. This know¬ 
ledge IS very visible through all bis writings; that of the 
art of painting is more particularly so, from the treatise he 
composed upon “ The Judgement of Hercules'’ He made 
it bis endeavour, •bile he was abroad, to improve himjielf 
as much as possible in every aceomplishtnent; for which 
reason he djd not greatly affect the company of other Eng¬ 
lish gentlemen upon their travels; and be was remarkable 
for speaking Trench so readily,and with so good an accent, 
that in France be was often taken for a native. 

Upon his return to England in 1639, he was offered a 

^ 1 Biof. Bfitv—PliS’t edition of Lord Orfbrd*A RoytT Kod KobU Aathors,-** 
Smid*! Anecdotei, voL IL^-Wood’s Athetw, voL IL ArC. 
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seat in parliament from some of those boroughs inhere hia 
family had an interest; but he declined it, and pursued 
that strict course of study^ which he had proposed to him¬ 
self, near five years* Ele was then elected a burgess for 
Poole: and, Foon after his coming into parliament, had an 
opportunity of shewing that spirit of liberty, which he 
maintained to the end of hts life, when The act for granU 
ing counsel to prisoners in cases of high treason^’ was 
brought into the home* This be looked upon as import¬ 
ant, and had prepared a speech in its behalf: but when be 
stood up to speak it in the house of commons, he was so 
intimidated, tliat he lost all memory, and was quite unable 
to proceed* The house, after giving him a little time tore- 
cover bis confusion, called loudly for him to go on, when 
be proceeded to this effect: If I, sir/* addressuig himself 
to the speaker, “ who rise only to give my opinion on the 
bill now depending, am so confounded, that I am unable 
to express the least of what I proposed to say ; what must 
the condition of that man be, who, without any assistance^ 
is pleading for his life?" During this and other sessions, 
in which he continued in the house of commons, he gave a 
consistent support to every motion for the farther security 
of liberty: but the business of aiiendLng regularly the 
house of commons, which in those active times generally 
sat long, in a few years so impaired his health, naturally 
never robust, that he was obliged to decline coming again 
into parliament, after its dissolution in 

Beihg thus at liberty, he went to Elolland, where he 
spent his time in the conversation'of Bayle, Le Clerc, and 
otlicr learned and ingenious men then residing in that 
country, whose acquaintance induced him to continue 
there above a twelvemonth, and with' whom he probably 
cultivated that speculative turn which appears in all his 
writings* When he went to Holland, he concealed his 
name> as it is said, for the sake of being less interrupted 
in his studies, pretending only to be a student in physic, 
and in that character contracted an acquaintance with Bayle* 
A little before his return to England, being willing to be 
known to him by bis real name, he contrived to have Bayle 
invited to dinner by a friend, where he was told be was to 
meet lord Ashley. Bayle accidentally calling upon lord 
Ashley that morning, was pressed by him to stay; but 
excused bimtelf, saying, “ 1 can by no means stay, fotd 
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must ba punctual to an engagement, where I am to meet 
xiky lord The next iutemew, as may be ima* 

ginedj occasioned some mtrth ; and the incident rather in¬ 
creased titeir intimacy, fur tliey never ceased corresponding 
till Bayle’s death. During his absence in Holland, an im¬ 
perfect edition of bis Inquiry into Virtue'^ was published 
at London; surreptitiously taken from a rough draught, 
sketched when he waa but twenty years of age, Tiie 
person who servi^d him thus unhandsomely, was To- 
iand; on whom he is said to have conferred many favours, 
and who miserably spoiled both his style and sentiments. 
The treatise, however, acquired some reputation, and was 
afterwards compJeted by the noble author, and published 
in the second volume of the Characteristics,^^ 

Soon after he returned to England, he became earl of 
Shaftesbury; but did out attend the house of lords, till 
Lis friend lord Somers sent a messenger to acquaint him 
with the business of the partition treaty, February 1701. 
On tills be biimcdiately went post to London ; and though, 
when lord Somers's letter was brought to him, he was be^ 
yond Bridgwater in Somersetshire, and his constitution 
was ill calculated for any extraordinary fatigue, he travelled 
with such speed, tliat be was in^ the bouse of peers on the 
following day, exhibiting an iustance of dispatch, which 
at that time was less easy to be performed than it is at 
presenL During the remainder of the session, he attended 
hU parliamentary duty as much as his health would per¬ 
mit, being earnest to support the measures of king Wil¬ 
liam, who was then engaged iu forming the grand alliance. 
Nothing, in the earl of Shaftesbury's judgment, could 
more effectually assist that glorious undertaking, than the 
choice of a good parliament. He used, therefore, his ut¬ 
most efforts to facilitate the design; and such was bis suc^- 
cess, upon the election of a new house of commons [par-^ 
lies at that crisis being nearly on vo/ equality), that his 
majesty told him he had turned the scale. So high vvas 
the opinion which the king had formed of the earVs abili¬ 
ties and character, that ait offer-' was made him of being 
appointed secretary of state. This, however, his declining 
constitution would not permit him to accept; but, although 
he was disabled from engaging in the .course of official 
business, he wad capable ^ giving advice to his majeaty,. 
who frequently consulted him on affaiia of -the highest im- 
portaDce. Nay, it is understood that be had a great share 
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in composing that celebrated last speech of king William, 
which was delivered on the 31st of Dececnhetj 1701* 

Upon the accession of queen Anne to the throne^ lord 
Shaftesbury returned to bis retired manner of life, being 
removed from the vice-admiralty of the county of Dorset, 
which had been in the family for three auccessive genera* 
tioLis* This slight, tliough it was a matter of little conse* 
quence, was the only one that could have been shewn him, 
as it was the single thing which he had ever held under the 
crown* The measure of taking it from him was supposed 
to have originated in certain statesmen who resented his 
services to another party in the preceding reign* 

In the beginning of the year after, viz* 1703, he made a 
second journey to Holland, and returned to England itt 
the end of th&year following* The French prophets soon 
after having by their enthusiastic extravagances created 
much disturbance throughout the nation, among the dif¬ 
ferent opinions as to the methods of suppressing them, some 
advised a prosecution* But lord Shaftesbury, who ab¬ 
horred any step which looked like persecution, appre¬ 
hended that such measures tended rather to inAame than 
to cure the disease: and this occasioned his ** Letter con¬ 
cerning Enthusiasm,*^ which he published in 1708, and sent 
it to lord Somers, to whom he addressed it, though witikut 
the mention either of his own 'or lord 8oiners*s name* 
Jan* t70£l, he published his Moralists, a philosophical 
rhapsody and, in May following, his '' Sensus communis, 
or an essay upon the freedom of wit and humour/* The 
same year he married Mrs* Jane Ewer, youngest daughter- 
of Thomas Ewer, esq* of Lee in Hertfordshire; to whom 
he was related, and by whom he had an only son, Anthony 
the fourth earl of Shaftesbury* From his correspondence, 
it does not appear that he had any very extraordinary 
tachment to this lady, or that the match added much to 
his happiness, which some have attributed to a disappoint¬ 
ment ill a previous attachment. In 1710, his Soliloquy,^ 
or advice to an author," was priiucd. In 1711, finding his 
health still declining, he was advised to leave England, 
and seek assistance from warmer climate* He set out 
therefore for Italy in July 1711, and lived above s year 
after hia airlval'; dying at Naples, Feb*'4, 1713. 

The only pieces which he fioished, after he came to 
Naples, were, The Judgement of Hercules/^ and the 
** Lettoi: concerning Deaign which last was first published 
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in the edition of the CharacterUtics, 1732, The reat of 
his time he employed in arranging bis writings for a more 
elegant edition. The several prints, then first interspersed 
through the worhi were all invented by himself, and de* 
signed under his immediate inspection : and he was at the 
pains of drawing up a most accurate set of instructions for 
this purpose^ which are still extant in manuscript. In tkie 
three volumes of the CharactensticSi he completed the 
whole of his writings which he intended should be made 
public. The first edition was published in 1711 ; but the 
more complete and elegant edition, which has been the 
standard of all editions since, was not published till 1713, 
iuituedlately after his. death. But though lord ShaftCK* 
bury intended nothing more for the public, yet, in 1716, 
some of his letters were printed tinder the title of “ Several 
Letters written by a noble lord to a young man at the uni* 
versity f' and, in 1721, Toland published “ Letters from 
the late earl of Shaftesbury to Robert Moles worthy esq*'' 
Lord Shaftesbury is said to have had an esteem for such of 
our divines (though he treated the order very severely in 
general) as explained Christianity most conformably to his 
own principles; and it was under his particular inspection, 
and with a pretUce of his own writing, that a volume of 
Wliicbcofs sermons was published in 1696, from copies 
taken in short hand, as they were delivered from the pul¬ 
pit. This curious fact was some years ago ascertained on 
the authority of Dr, Hmuingford, the present bishop of 
Gloucester, who iiad his information from James Harris, 
esq, of Salisbury, son to a sister of the earl of Shaftesbury. 
Her brother dictated the preface to this lady, and it is 
certainiy a proof that he had at least a geuerad belief in 
Christianity, and a high respect for many of the divines of 
hU time, and particularly for Whlcbcot. Dr, Hun ting- 
ford'a account was communicated to the last edition of the 
Bipgrapbia Britannica; and in a copy of this volume of 
lermoDs now before us, the same ts written on the fiy leaf^ 
as communicated by Dr, Huntingford to the then owner of 
tbe volume, the late Dr, Chelsum, 

Bill lord Shaftesbury's principal study was the writings 
of antiquity ; and those w^ch he most admired, were the 
moral works of Xenophon, Horace, the ,Enchiridion of 
Bpictetus, with Arrian's CommenUries, and Marcus Anto- 
siiMis* From these he formed to himself the plan of bis' 
pbUoiophy: aiid the idea which he framed to biznself of 
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jiiiilosophy in general, may be best cotnprebcndetl from Uie 
following words of bis, where addressing himself to a corre¬ 
spondent, he says : ^*Nor were there indeed any more than 
two real distinct phtlosuphtes; the one derived from S-o- 
crates, and passing into the old academic, the peripatetic, 
and stoic; the other derived in reality from Democritus, 
and passing into the Cyrenaic, and Epicurean* For as for 
that mere sceptic or new academic, it had no certain pre¬ 
cepts, and so was an exercise of sophistry, rather than of 
pbilcsophy. The first therefore of these two philosophies 
recommended action, concernment in civil affairs, religion, 

; the second derided alt this, and advised inaction and 
retreat* And good reason; for the first maintained, that 
society, right,, and wrong, were founded In nature, and 
that nature had a meaning, and was herself; that is to say, 
in her wits, well governed, and administered hy one simple 
and perfect intelligence* The second again derided this, 
and made providence and dame nature not so sensible as a 
doting old woman. So the Epicurean in Cicero treats 
providence, j4nus/atidica stoicerum The first there* 

fore of these philosophies is to be called the civil, social, 
and theistic : the second the contmry.** 

It remains now to notice more particularly the writings 
of lord Shaftesbury, which by one class of critics, have 
ceived the most extravagant applause, and, by another, 
have been the subjects of indiscriminate condemnation. 
They have been examined with a critical eye, and in ra¬ 
ther an elaborate manner, by Dr. Kip pis, to whose article, 
in the Blographia Britannica, we refer the reader, con¬ 
tenting ourselves with a brief outline. Lord Shaftesbury's 
Letter on Enthusiasm” was written from excellent mo¬ 
tives ; it contains many admirable remarks, delivered in a 
neat and lively strain; but it wants precision ; conveys but 
little information; and^ contains some exceptionable paa-' 
sages. The same character may be given, with truth and 
justice, of The Essay on the Freedom of Wit and Hu¬ 
mour,” designed to d^end the application of ridicule to 
subjects of speculative inquity, and among others to reli¬ 
gious opinions. His “ Soliloquy, or Advice to an Author^” 
met wil^ more general approbation^ It <;ontains a va^ty^ 
of excellent matter; and what the noble lord has advanced 
in recommendation of self*examination, and in defence of 
critics and criticism, is particuUrly valuable: it is ^evi¬ 
dently the result of the author's ktiewlfdge and reSned- 
VoL,X Cl ^ 
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taste in books, in tife, and tfiannnrs* Lnrd Shaft«ibiir)'*s 
Enquiry eoncctiiing Virtue*' obtained more general ap¬ 
plause, attbough iti sonte points it is liable to objection. 
It IS ably ai^d nnely written, and maintains with groat forte 
the important truths that virtue is the greatest happinets, 
and vice the greatest'misety of men* In thia Enquiry,” 
the noble autlior ap{^ared in the close, the logical^ and 
the didactic form. But in the “Moralists,” beistheemn^ 
lator of Plato, in the boldest poetic manner of that eminent 
philosopher. Bishop Hurd ranks it among the Best com¬ 
positions of the kind in our language^ Its matter is highly 
valuable and important, and presents us with a truly argu¬ 
mentative and eloquent defence of the doctrines of a Deity 
and a Providence, The ** Miscellaneous Reflections on 
the preceding treatises, and other cdtical subjects,” are 
intended as a son of deduce and eKplanatiou of his former 
works; but, although they contain a variety of just and in- 
goOious remarks, they abound with many exceptionable 
passages concerning revelation. With respect to the style 
of lord Shaftesbaty, wc may quote the opinion of I)n 
Blair, which is at once accurate aiW judicious. “ His lan¬ 
guage has many beauties; it is ^nn and supported in an 
uncommon degree; it is rich and musical. No Engtisli 
author hai attended so much to the regular construction 
of bis sentences, both with respect to propriety and 
with respect to cadence* AH this gives so much ele¬ 
gance and pomp to his language, that there is no 
wonder it should sometimes be hi^ly udmired* It is 
greatly hurt, however, by perpetual stiffness and af¬ 
fectation. This is its capital fault. His lordship can ex¬ 
press nothing with simplicity* He seems to have con¬ 
sidered it as vulgar, and beneath tho dignity of a man of 
quality, to speak like other men* Hence he is eVer in 
buskins, full of circutnlocutions and artiheiat elegance. In 
every sentence we see the marks of lahour and art; nothing 
of that ease which expresses a sentiment coming natural 
and wartn fromkh^ heart Of figunes and ornaments of 
evety kind he is erceedingly fond | sometttaes happy in 
them; but his fondness for them is too visible, and having 
oQce laid bold of some metaphor or aUusbn that pleased, 
he krmws not how to part with it What is most wonderful, 
he was a profia^ed admirer of sitnplidty; is always extol¬ 
ling it in the'koide tits, and censuring'Ae moderns 
want of it, thoagh be departs^from it him^lf as far as any 
one modern whatever, f.ord Shaftesbury possessed deli* 
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cacy and refinement of taste to a degree that ive mar call 
excessive and sickl]^ \ but he had tittle warmth of passion ; 
few strong or vtgorOils feelings j and the coldness of his 
character led him to thEtartificiat and stately manner which 
appears in his writings^ He is fonder of nothing than of 
^vit and tailtety; hut he is fer from being happy in it. He 
attempts it^often, bat alwap awkwardly : he is stiff even ih 
his pleasantry, and laughs in form like an author, and not 
like a man/* Lord Shafcesbuty sometimes professed himself 
a Christian ^ but his writings, in many part^ render his fettb 
in the di vi ne m isBion of C hrist very question a ble. The n obJe 
lord left one son, Anthony Ashley Cooper,' the fourth ear], 
of whom the learned Bp. Huntingford says, ** there never 
existed a man of more beneyolence, moral worth, and true 
piety,** He was the author of ihe life of his father, in the 
great Gmterat Dictionary, including Bayle. It may not 
be improper to add in this place, that the translator of 
Xenophon's Cyropedia was the honourable Maurice Ashley 
Cooper, brother to the third ead** 

COOPER (John Gilbert), an English poet and mis¬ 
cellaneous writer, was bom in 1723. He descetided, ac¬ 
cording to the account of his life in the Biographia Britan- 
luca, from an ancient family in Nottinghamshire, impove^ 
rished on account of its loyalty during the rebellion in 
Charles the First's time. Tnurgaton Priory in that county 
was granted to one of his ancestors by Henry VIIL and after 
some interruption, became the residence of our poet's 
father, and still conttnaes in the family. In 'I'horoton’s 
Nottinghamshire, it is stated that the family nme was 
Gilbert, and that, in 1736, John Gilbert, esq. obtain^ 
leave to use the surname and arms of Cooper, pn^uant to 
the will of John Cooper, of Thiirgatou, esq. He was edu^ 
cated at WestminstOr-school under Dr. John Nichols, and 
in 1743 became a fellow-comm oner of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, where he resided two or three yc?ars, without 
taking a degree, but not without a due attention to faii 
studies. With some tincture of foppery, he ivas a young* 
man of very lively parts, and attach^ to classical learning, 
which it is only to be regretted he did not pursue with 
judgment. quitted the university on hismarriagO with 
Susanna, the grand-daughter of ttr NaUran Wkight^ lard 

i -i 
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keeper- In I74J, he pablished "The Power of Har¬ 
mony/^ in two books, m which be endeavoured to Tecom* 
mend a constant attention to what b perfect and beautiful 
in nature, aa the means of harmoniaiug the squi to a re* 
sponsive regularity and sympathetic order. This imitation 
of the language of the Shafiesbury school wis not affecta^ 
tion« He had studied the works of that nobieman with en¬ 
thusiasm, and seems entirety to have regulated hb conduct 
by the maxims of the ancient and modem academics. 
The poem brought him into notice with the public, but be 
appears not at this time to have courted the feme of au- 
thorahip, ' When Dodsley began to publish his “Museum/* 
be invited the aid of Mr. Cooper among others who were 
friendly to him, and received a greater portion of assbt- 
ance from our author's pen than from that of any other in- 
dividuah His papers, however, were signed, not Fhiia^ 
letheSi as mentioned in the Biographia Britannica, but Fh> 
lariiies. 

In 1749, he exhibited a curious specimen of sentimenlai 
grief in a tong Latin epitaph on hb first son, who died the 
day after his birth. It is now added to the late edition of 
his works, with a translation which appeared some years 
ago in the Gentleman*s Magoaiue, and is precisely such a 
translation as so ridiculous an original deserves. He after¬ 
wards, although it does not appear at what period, gave 
another instance of that romantic feeling which is apart 
from truth and nature. Mr. Fitaberbert, the father of the 
late lord St Helen's, found Cooper one morning, appa¬ 
rently in such violent agitation, on account of the indispo¬ 
sition of hb second son, as to seem beyond the power of 
comfort. At length, however, be exclaimed “ Pll write 
an Elegy.” Mr. Fitaherbert being satisfied, by this, of 
the sincerity of hb emotions, slyly said, ** Had you not 
better take a post-chaise and go and see him V* 

In 1749 he pahlislied with his name, “The Life of So¬ 
crates, collected from all the ancient authorities.** In thin 
work be received many learned notes from the sturdy an- 
tagoobt of Warburton, the rev^ John Jackson of Leicester, 
a. controversial divine of considerable fame in his day. 
Tpese notes were principally levelled at Warburton, and 
in. language not very respectfuL Warburton, who knew 
Jackson, but probably little of Cooper, retorted by a note, 
in bis edition of Pope's Works, on the Essay of Criticism, 
tit which he accused the author of the Life of Socrates of 
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itnpudeiit abuse and slander^ the offspring of ignorance 
joined with vanity. Cooper's vanity, it must be confessed, 
is amply displayed in this work^ and it is impossible to 
justify hia affected contempt for writers of established re* 
putation, Warburton's rebuke, however, was very coarse, 
and appears to have alarmed htrn, for he was not naturally 
of an abusive turn, but, on the contrary, rather prided 
himself on a tntnd superior to personal animosities. In his 
defence, therefore, he published Reiharks on Warburton^s"^ 
edition of Pope, in which he professes that he had aU 
tacked him as an author, and not as a man, and did not, a*$ 
a fair antagonist, deserve to be called an impudent slan¬ 
derer He next examines a few of Warburton'a notes on 
Pope, and endeavours to prove bis incapacity as a com* 
mentator* He betrays, however, that the real cause of 
his introducing Warburton’s name into the Life of Socrates, 
was his want of veneration for Mr. Cooper's favourite phi¬ 
losophers, Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, The whole Is 

written with much acrimony, but with a very considerable 
display of learning. In the former, at least, there is rea^ 
son to think, be was assisted by Jackson ; but the Life of 
Socrates brought very little reputation to its author, and 
after some years, Waid^nrton's angry note was omitted 
from the editions of Pope. 

In 1754 he appeared to more advantage as the author of 
“ Letters on Taste,” a small volume which soon passed 
through three or four editions. Taste had not at this time 
been treated in a phitosophteal manner, and as the author 
set out with liberal professions, his readers were induced 
to take for granted that he had thrown much new Light on 
the subject. He is, however, original only in the manner 
in which he has contrived to throw a ebarm over a few ac¬ 
knowledged truths and common-place opinions. Instead 
of beginning by definition, and proceeding gradually to 
analyze the pleasure resulting from what are generally con¬ 
sidered ai the objects of true taste, he lets loose his ima* 
gination, invites his reader into fairy-land, and delights 
him by excursive remarks and allegorical details, in 
a style which even Johnson, who had no great opinion of 
Cooper, allowed to be splendid and spirited. 

In 1755 he published the ** Tomb of Shakspeare,” a 
vision, and when the “ World” was set up by Dodsley 
and Moore, he contri^ted two papers. In I75fi, he ap¬ 
pears to have caught alarm very general at that time 
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among the eDemies of adminbtration^ lest tbe He^uan 
troopa, brought into the country to defend the kingdom from 
invasion, should be instrumental in subverting its liberties. 
Mr. Cooper was no politician^ but he was a poet, and he 
determined to contribute his share of warnins;, in a poem 
entitled Tbe Genius of Britain/^ addressed to Mr, FitL 
In 1758 he published Epistles to the Great, from Aris¬ 
tippus in reurement,” and soon after ** The Call of AriS’- 
tippusi" addressed to Dr. Akenside, in a style of adulation 
pardonable only to tbe warmest feeling of friendship. 
Some other of his lesser pieces were republished about this 
time; and in 17S9 his tianslation of Cresset's “VerVert,” 
a mock heroic poem in four cantos. In 1764, all these, 
with the exception of the “ Ver Vert/’ and “ The Esti¬ 
mate of Life>^' were published in one volume by Dodsley, 
whom he allowed to take that liberty., and who informs us 
that they were originally written for the author^ amuse¬ 
ment, and afterwards published for tbe bookseller's profit. 
At this time, he had probably taken leave of tbe muses^ 
and was applying himself to the active and useful duties of 
a magistrate. He resided, however, occasionally in Lon¬ 
don, and was a constant attendant and frequent speaker at 
the Society for the Encour^ement of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce. Of this he had unsuccwfully endea¬ 
voured to become a vice-president, and felt his disappoint¬ 
ment so keenly as to retire in disgust. He died at hia 
house in May Fair, after a long and excruciating illness, 
occasioned by the stone, April 14, 1769, in the forty- 
sixth year of his age. 

Dr. Kippis^ who knew him personally, inform* tis that 
he was a gentleman of polite address and accomplishmenta, 
and if the general tenour of his works may be credited, 
he possessed an amiable and affectionate heart. His chief 
foible was vanity, but this is more discoverable in hii wri¬ 
tings tbaji it probably was in bis life. There are few of the 
minor poets who have higher claims to originality. The 

Epistles to Aristippus,” his songs, and the “ Father's 
Advice .to his Son,” although of unequal merits contain 
m^Luy pastoges that are-truly poeticaL Hia vmeration for 
some of the French poets, particularly Greaset, induced 
him to attempt a mode of versification in the Epistles, to 
which tbe English ear cannot easily become familiar, and 
which is not to be justified from any defect in the manliness 
or copiousness of the English language. Yet this study of 
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Uic French writers, of no use la otliei' respects, has ren* 
dered hi# translation of the Ver Vert'* almost a perfect 
copy of the original, and far superior to the coarse version 
since published by the late Dr. Geddes^ ^ 

COOPER (Samuel), an eminent English painter, was 
born in London in 1603, and bred under the care and dis¬ 
cipline of Mr« Desk ins, his uncle j but derived the most 
considerable aJvainaires from bis observations on tire works 
of Van Dyck, insomuch that he was commonly styled the 
Van Dyck in miniature- His pencil was generally con¬ 
fined to a bead only; and indeed below that part he ^vas 
not always so successful as could be wished* But for a 
face, and all the dependencies of it, namely the graceful 
and becoming air, the strength, relievo, and noble spirit, 
the softness and tender UvebnesE of hesb and blood, and 
the looseness and gentle management of the hair, his ta¬ 
lent was so extraordinary, that, for tbe honour of our na¬ 
tion, it may without vanity be affirmed, he was at least 
equal to the most famous Italians; and that hardly any one 
of bis predecessors has ever been able to shew so much 
perfection in so narrow a compass. The high prices of 
his works, and the great esieein in which they were held 
at Rome, Venice, and in France, were ahnudaut proofs of 
their great worth, and extended the fame of this master 
throughout Europe* He so far exceeded his master and 
uncle Hoskins, that the latter became jealous of him ; and 
finding that the court was better pleased with his uephew^s 
performances iban with bis, be took him into partnership 
with him, but hb jealousy increasing, he dissolved it; leav¬ 
ing our artist to set up fur himself, and to carry, as he did, 
most of the business of that time before him- He drew 
Charles 11. and his queen, the duchesi of Cleveland, the 
duke of York) and most of the court: but the two most 
famous pieces gf bU were those of Olivet Cramwelt, and 
of one Swingfield. The French king offered ISOL for the 
former, but was refused; and Cooper carrying the latter 
with him to France, it was much ^mired thexc^ and in¬ 
troduced him into the favour of tlis^t court- Ho likewise 
did several large Umnings in an unusual size for tbe^court 
of England; for which hi# widow received a pension dur¬ 
ing her life firoTn the Cfowm This widow was sister to tfie 
mother of the celebrated Pope, 

^ Untp—^Q^Dpon siui pbilmfrt^S ^ngUili Focti, 
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Ansi^^erable to Cooper’s abLlitie& in painting, was his 
skill in cnusic j and he was reckoned one of the best Iute-» 
riists, as well as the most excellent limner} of hii time^ 
He spent several years of his life abroad, was personally 
acquainted with greatest men of France, Holland, and 
his own country, and b^ liis works was universally known 
in all parts of Kitrope, He died at London May 5, t672, 
aged $3, atid was buried in Pancras church in the fields \ 
where there is a fine marble monument set over him, with 
a Latin inscription. 

!{e had an elder brother, Alexander Cooper, who was 
also brought up to hmning by Hoskins, their uncle, Alex¬ 
ander performed well in miniature; and going beyond 
sea, became lioiner to Christina, queen of Sv^eden, yet 
was far exceeded by his brother Samuel He also pajtifed 
landscapes iti water-colours extremely well, and was ac¬ 
counted an admirable draiightsina^n.^ 

COOPER or COUPER (Thomas), a learned Englislt 
bishop, was born at Oxford about 1517, and educated in 
the school adjoining to Magdalen college; and, having 
made great progress in grammar learning, and gained high 
reputation, he was there elected first demy, then proba¬ 
tioner til 1539, and perpetual fellow the year after* He 
quitted hU fellowship in 1546, being then married, as it U 
supposed ; and when queen Mary came to the crown, ap¬ 
plied himself to the study of physic, and, taking a bache¬ 
lor’s degree, practised it at Oxford, because he was secretly 
jncltned to the Probeatant religion ; but upon the death of 
that queen, he returned to bis former study of divinity* 
iMarch 1567, he took the degree of D,D. and about that 
time was made dean of Christ-church* In I56£f he was 
made dean of Gloucester, and the year after bishop of Lin¬ 
coln. July J 572, he preached a sermon at St* Paul’s cross, 
in vindication of the church of England and its liturgy; to 
whidi an answer was sent him by a disaffected persoLi, which 
answer Strjpe has printed at length in bis Annals of 
the Reformation/’ Tn 1577 the queen sent him a letter to 
put a stop to those public exercises called prophesyings, in 
□is diocese. These prophesyings w^re grounded upon 
1 Cor. xiv* 31. ** Ye may att prophesy one by one, that 
all may leam, and all mhy be cohAirted*’’ They were set 
on foot ill several parts of the kingdOrd about 157 1 ^ and cop- 
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sisted of conferences among the clergy, for the better im¬ 
proving of themselves, and one another, in the knowledge 
of scripture and divinity j but in 1577 were generally sup¬ 
pressed, on account of their being thought seminaries of 
purltanism. In 1584 he was translated to the bishopric of 
Winchester; which diocese abounding greatly wiih papists, 
he petitioned the privy-council to suppress them; and 
among other methods proposed, that an hundred or two 
of obstinate recusants, lusty men, well able to labour, 
might by some convenient commission be taken up, and 
be sent into Flanders as pioneers and labourers, whereby 
the country should be disburdened of a company of dan¬ 
gerous people, and the rest that remained be put in some 
fear/* 

This reverend and holy bishop, as Wood calli him, 
upon the discovery of William Parry’s treason, issued an 
order of prayer and thanksgiving for the preservation of 
the queen’s life and safety, to be used in the diocese of 
Winchester; and, Nov. 17, tS88, preached at St Paul’s 
cross, that being a day of public thanksgiving, as well for 
the queen’s accession, as for tb[e victory obtained over the 
Spanish armada. He died at Winchester in April 1594, 
azkd was buried in the cathedral there^ Over his grave, 
which is on the south side of the choir, was soon after 
laid a Hat marble, with a Latin inscription in prose and 
verse, which was probably defaced at the new paving of the 
choir. 

The character of this bishop has been represented In an 
advantageous light by several writers. Bale styles him a 
very learned man : eloquent, and well acquainted with the 
English and Latin languages; and Godwin says, that ho 
was a man of great gravity, learning, and holiness of Hfe. 
“ He was," says Wood, fiimished with all kind of learn¬ 
ing, almost beyond all his contemporaries; and not only 
adorned the pulpit with his sermons, but also the common¬ 
wealth of learning with his writings." Of him," says.sir 
John Harrington, I can say much; and I should do him 
great wrong, if I should say nothing: for he was indeed a 
reverend man, very well learned, eitceeding industrious; 
and, which was iu tliose days counted a great praise to him, 
and a chief cause of his preferment, he wrote that great 
dictionary that yet bean his name. His life hi Oxford 
^s very cotnmendable, and in some sort saint-like; for, 
if it is saint-like to live unreproveable, to bear a cross pa- 
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tieDtly, to forgire great injuvies freely, this example 
is sampleless in this age *»” He married a wife at Oxfoi^, 
by whom he had two daughters: but he was not happy with 
her, she proving unfaithful to his bed* “ The whole uni¬ 
versity," sir John H&rriogton tells us, ** in reverence to the 
man, and indignity of the matter, offered to separate her 
from him by public authority", and wto set him free, being 
the innocent party: but he would by no means agree 
thereto, alleging he knew his own inhrinity, that be might 
not live unmarried; and to divorce and marry again, be 
would not charge his conduct with so great a scandal-" The 
character of this woman makes us doubt the story that 
she burnt the notes which her husband had, for eight yews, 
been collecting for his dictionary, lest he should kill him¬ 
self with study- Sudh a proof of affection, however per¬ 
plexing to a student, was not likely from such a wife as 
Mrs- Cooper. 

His writings were ; l. ** The epitome of Chronicles from 
the I 7 tb year after Christ to 1540, and thence to 1560," 
The two first parts of this chronicle, and the beginning of 
the third, as far as the 17th year after Christ, were com¬ 
posed by Thomas Lanquet, a young man of 24 years old: but 
he dying immaturely. Cooper finished the work, and pub^ 
Ushed it under the tide of Cooper’s Chronicle,” though 
die running-title of the first and second part is “ L 0 nquet*s 
Chronicle.” A faulty cditiotii of this work was published 
surreptitiously in 15J3; but that of 15CO, in 4 to, was re¬ 
vised and corrected by Cooper* 2 . Thesaurus Lingua 
Romans it BmatinkiE," Stc* and, ** Dictionariuro histO'^ 
Tlcum & poeticom/^ iSGS, fotio^ This dictionary was so 
much esteemed by queen EUzabeth, that she endeavoured, 
as Wood tells us, to promote the author for it in the ebureb 
as high as she could. It is an improvement of Biblio- 
tlieca Eliotffi,” Eliot’s libr^ or dictionary, printed in 
154* ; or, as s«me think, it is taken out of Robert Ste¬ 
phens’s ** Thesaurus Linguie Uuiitee, and " frisii lexicon 
Catino-Teutonicum." 3* A brief exposition of such chap¬ 
ters of the Old Testament as usually are read in the church 
at common prayer, on the Sundays throughout the year/’ 
1573, 3to, 4. “ A sermon at Lincoln*” 1575, flvo. 5- 

* The only cliai^n bmiglit against bU blihopric pnjdBced S.IOOt hia 
him wfl* Uiftt erf cDTetontueii, while clear proaia emounted cn^ 

Ulahoji of Vl^iacb^r; bet thit he Aanali, AppendlKt 

iiiHy refuted, by tirwmg tint, p* 59, 
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Twelve SerinoELs,^’ Lj8€, 4tf}^ 6. ** Ad adnaouitioti \<k 

the people of England, wherein are answered not only the 
slanderous tinlruti^ rep roach fnlLy uttered by Martin the li¬ 
beller, but also many other crimes by some of hh broody 
objected generally against all bishops and the chief of the* 
clergy, purposely to deface and discredit the present state 
of the church/* 1^89, 4to.. This was an answer to John 
ap Henryks boohs against the established church, published 
under the name of Martin Mar-Prelate* Ap Henry, or his 
accomplices, replied to the bishop's book, in two ludicrous 
pamphlets, entitled, Ha* ye any work for a Cooper r" 
aud “ More work for a Cooper," ^ 

COOl'E (Sir Charles), a distinguished military officer 
ill the 17th century, was the eldest son of Sir Charles 
Coote, who was created baronet in April 162K He vras a 
gentleman of great consideration in Ireland. Upon the 
breaking out of the rebehiodjiftn 1G41, he hadacommifisioEi 
for a leglment of foot, and was made goveroor of Dublin^ 
From this period to the year 1652, he was engaged in a 
great number of important services for his country. In 
almost all the contests of which be took a part, he 
was successful. After Ireland was reduced to the obedience 
of the parliament, sir Charles was one of the court of jus¬ 
tice in the province of Connaught, of which he was mode 
president by act of parliament Being in England at tlic 
time of the deposing of Richard Cromwell, he went post 
to Ireland, to carry the news to bis brother Henry Crom¬ 
well, that they might secure themselves; but wheu he per¬ 
ceived that king Charles the Second's interest was likely to 
prevail, be sent to the king sir Arthur Forbes, “ to assure 
his Majesty of sir Charles's afiection and duty, and that il 
his Majesty would vouchsafe to come to Ireland, he was 
confident the whole kingdom would declare for him y that 
though the present power in England had removed all the 
sober men from the government of the state in Ireland, under 
the character of presbyterians, and bad put Ludlow, Corbet, 
and others of the king's judges in their places, yet they were 
generally so odious to the army as well as to the people, 
that they could seize on their persons and tlie castle of 
Bublin when they should judge it convenient." The king 
did not think it prudent to accept the invitation. In a short 
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time after, sir Charles Coote, and some others, so influenced 
the whole council of oiHcers, that they prevailed upon them 
to vote not to receive colonel Ludlow' aa commander in 
chief, and made tbemielves masters of Athlone, Drogheda, 
Limerick, Dublin, and other important places, for the ser^ 
vice of the kitig* He immediately caused colonel Monk 
to be made acquainted with the progress of the king's in^ 
terest in tvetand, who urged them by every means not to 
restore the suspended commissioners to the exercise of 
their authority. Soon after, sir Charles Coote and others 
sent to the parliament a charge of high treason against co* 
lone) Ludlow, Corbet, Jones, and Thomlinson, He like¬ 
wise made himseEf master of Dublin castle; and appre¬ 
hended John Coke, chief justice of Ireland, who had been 
solicitor-general at the trial of king Charles L Notwith¬ 
standing this, parliament thought themselves so sure of him 
in their interest, that he received their vote of thanks on 
the 5th of Jan. 1659-60, On the I9th of the same month 
he was appointed one of the commissioners for the manage- 
ment of the aHairs of Ireland. Before those commission-' 
ers declared for ki|ig Charles, they insisted upon certain 
things relating to their interest as members of that nation. 
On the Gth of September i660, sir Charles Coote; on ac¬ 
count of his many and very valuable services for the royal 
cause, was created baron and vhcoutit Coote, and earl of 
Montrath in the Queen's county. He was also appointed 
one of the lords justices of Ireland, but he did not long 
enjoy these marks of his sovereign’s favour, for he died hi 
December 1661, and was succeeded in his estate and titles 
by his son Charles, the second eart. Dr. Lei and asserts that 
Coote and his father had engaged in theparliamentaiy ser¬ 
vice not from principle, but interest. Dr. Kippis, how¬ 
ever, doubts the assertion, upon the ground that the Cootes 
were zealous presbyteriaiis ; and therefore he thinks it 
highly probable that they were induenced, at least in part, 
by their real sentiments, civil and religious^ and especially 
by their aversion from popery. * 

COOTE (Sir Eyke), a descendant of the preceding 
family, was the son of Chidley Coote, esq. by Jane, sister 
of George lord Carbery, He was bora in 1726, and, 
having at an early period devoted himself to arms, if we 
are not misiaformed, served in his majesty^s troops during 
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the rebellion in 1745, In the beginning of the year 1754 
the regiment under colonel Aldercon, to which sir Eyre 
Coote belonged, embarked from Ireland to the East Indies^ 
In January IT57, sir Eyre, then a captain, was ordered by 
admiral Watson to take possession of Calcutta, surrendered 
by the nabob, of which he was appointed governor, but of 
which he was almost immediately dispossessed by colonel 
Clive, who claimed to be the superior ofEcer. He waa 
afterwards employed in the re due cion of Hougbley and of 
Chandenagore. At the battle of Plassey, in June, he sig¬ 
nalized himself so much, as to be entitled to a considerame 
share of the honour of that important victory, la July, 
being then a major, he was detached with a party in pur¬ 
suit of monsieur Law, who bad collected together the dk^ 
persed French; which expedition, though it did not suc¬ 
ceed as to its principal object, the capture of Mr. Law, 
was yet attended with advantages both to the company and 
the country at large. In tlie same year, general Lally 
threatening the siege of Ttichinopoly, major Coote, then 
become a colonel, drew together what forces he could, and 
invested Wandewash, which he took the 30th of November, 
in three days. Knowing the advantage of this place, 
nerai Lally attempted to retake it, which brought on an 
engagement the 22d of July 1760, in which the French 
troops were entirely routed, and, with their geueral, ded 
in despair to Pondicherry. 

The siege of this place commenced on the 26ifa of No¬ 
vember, and was carried on with unremitted diligence until 
the middle of January 1761, when the English fbrees took 
possession of this important town \ the garrison, consisting 
of 1400 European soldiers, became prisoners of war; and 
a vast quantity of military forces, and great riches, were 
given up at discretion to tlic victors. This was the final 
blow to the French power in India. On the colonels re¬ 
turn to England, the next year^ he was presented by the 
court of directors with a diamond-liilced sword, which cost 
700/. as a testimony of gratitude for the important Bervlcea 
he had done. At the close of 1763, or very early in 1770, 
he was appointed conimander in chief of the East India 
Company's farces in India. He raached Madras in 1770, 
but left that place again in October to proceed to Bussorah, 
from whence he prosecuted his journey to Europe over^ 
land. The reason of his quitting Font St. George was sup^ 
posed to have' been owing to a dispute with thh governor 
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there. On the 3Ut of Atignst J77L he was invested with 
the order of the Bath; and in March 1773 he became co¬ 
lonel of the 37ih regiment of foot, which being stationed 
in Scot!andj he resided at Fort George there as governor. 
On the death of general Clavering in the East Indies^ sir 
Eyre Coote was appointed a member of the supreme coun¬ 
cil at Bengal, and conimander of the British troops. In 
1780, Hyder Ally having invaded the CaTnatie, general 
Coote was sent with money and a reinforcement of troops 
from Bengal to the coast of Coromandclj where he assumed 
the command of the army. 

About July 17H1 he with 10,000 men, Europeans and 
natives, delated Hyder's army, consisting of more than 
150,000, near Porto Novo. This was the first check of 
moment given to bU career; and, during the succeeding 
progress of the war, Hyder was repeatedly defeated by 
air Eyre Coote* In 17S3, the public service again re¬ 
quiring his presence in the Carnatic, he, though in a dying 
state, again left Calcutta for Madras, tti order tore*assume 
the command of the army upon that coast. He arrived at 
Madras the 24th April 17S3, and died two days after* His 
corpse was sent to England, and landed at the Jetty head 
2 d September 1734, and deposited in the chapel at Ply¬ 
mouth until the 7th, when it proceeded to West Park, the 
family-seat in Hampshire, and was from thence removed 
on the 14tfa for interment in the parish-church of Rock- 
wood,’ 

COPERNICUS (Nicholas), an eminent ostEonomer, 
was‘bom at Thorn in Prussia, January 19, 1473* Hb fa¬ 
ther was a stranger, but from what part of Europe is un¬ 
known. He settled here as a merchant, and the archives 
of the city prove that he obtained the freedom of Thorn 
in 1462* It seems clear that he must have been in opulent 
circumstances, and of consideistlon, not only from the- 
liberal education which he bestowed upon hii son, but 
from the niiik of his wife, the sister of Luca Watzcliode^ 
bishop of Ermeland, a prelate descended frotn one of the 
most illttstrkias families of Polish Prussia. Nicholas was 
instructed in the Latin and Greek languages at home; and 
tRerwanl sent to Cracow, where he studied philosophy, 
mathematics, and medicine: though bis genius was natu'i^ 
raUy turned to mathematico, which he chi^y studied, and 
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purtued through all iti various branchuft. He set out for 
Italy at twenty--three years of age; stoppings at Bologn% 
that he might converse with the celebrated astronomer of 
that place, Dominic Maria, whom he assisted fef SOtnO 
time in making bis observations. From hence he passed to 
Rome, where be was presently coniidered as not inferior 
to the famous Regiomontanus, Here he soon acquired so 
great a reputation, that he was chosen professor of mathe<i 
matics, which he taught there for a long time with the 
greatest applause; and liere also he made some astrono¬ 
mical observations about the year iJfOO. 

Afterward, returning to bis own country, he began to 
apply his fund of observations and tnathematical know¬ 
ledge, to correcting the system of astronomy which then 
prevailed. He set about coHecting all the Imoks that had 
been written by philosophers and astronomers, and to exa¬ 
mine all the various faTOotheses they had invented for the 
solution of the celestial pheenotnena; to try if a more sym- 
metrical order and constitution of the parts of the world 
could not be discovered, and a more just and exquisite 
harmony in iti motions established, than what the astrono¬ 
mers of those times so easily admitted. But of all their 
hypotheses, none pleased him so well as the Pythagorean, 
which made the sun to be the centre of the system, and 
supposed the earth to move both round the sun, and also 
round its own axis. He thought be discerned much beau¬ 
tiful order and proportion iti this; and that all the embar¬ 
rassment and perplexity, from epicycles and excentrics, 
which attended the Ptolemaic hypotheses, would here be 
entirely removed. 

This system he began to consider, and to write upon, 
when be was about thir^-hve years of age. He carefully 
contemplated - the phenomena; made mathematical erdcu- 
lations; examined the observations of the ancients, and 
made new ones of bis own; dll, after more than twenty 
yean chiefly spent in thb mntier, he brought his ^heme 
to perfection, establishing that system of the world which 
goes by his name, and is now universally received by all 
pkilosophen. It had, indeed, been maintained by many 
of the ancient!; particularly Ecphmntus, Seleutiis, Aristar- 
chus, PhUolaua, CIcanthea Samius, Nicetas, Heraclidea 
Ponticus, Platp, and Pythagoras; from the list of whom' 
it was ancienciy called the P;^hagoric, or Pythagorean sys¬ 
tem, It wai also held by Ardtimed^, In his book of the 
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number of the grains of sand ; but after him it became neg-' 
lected, and even forgotten^ for many ages, till Coperni^ 
cus revived it; from whom it took the new name of the 
Copernlcan system. 

This system, however, was at first looked 'Upon as a 
most dangerous heresy, and his work had long been finished 
and perfected, before he could be prevailed upon to give 
it to the world, although strongly urged to it by his friends. 
At length, yielding to their entreaties, it was printed, and 
he had but just received a perfect cppy, when he died the 
24th of May 1543, at 70 yeai's of-age; by which it is pro¬ 
bable he was happily relieved from the violent fanatical 
persecuttons which were but too likely to follow the publi¬ 
cation of his astronomical opinions; and which inde^ was 
afWrward the fate of Galileo, for adopting and defending 
them. The system of Copernicus, says a late learned 
writer, was not received, on its appearance, with any de¬ 
gree of that approbation which it deserved, and which it 
now universally obtains. Its cold reception, indeed, fully 
justified the hesitation and tardiness of the author to com¬ 
municate it to the world. It gave such a violent contradic¬ 
tion both to the pldlosophical principles of the age, and 
the immediate evidence of sen^, that all its advantages 
were undervalued, and proved influfficient to procure to it 
general credit. The conception of Copernicus which re¬ 
presented the distance of the fixed stars from the sun to he 
so immense, that in comparison with it the whole diameter 
of the terrestrial orbit shrunk into an imperceptible point, 
was too great to be adopted suddenly by men accustomed 
to refer all magnitudes to the earth, and to consider the 
earth as the principal object in the universe. Instead of 
being,reckoned an answer to tlie objection against the an¬ 
nual revolution of the earth, that her axis was not found 
directed to difTerent stars, it was rather considered as the 
subterfuge of one who had invented, and therefore tried to 
vindicate an absurdity; and when, in answer to another 
equally powerful objection, that no varieties of phase were 
seen in the planets, especially in Venus and Mercury, Co¬ 
pernicus could only express hii« hopes that such varieties 
would be discovered in future titnos, bis reply, though It 
now raises admiraiion, could.not ta hia own times make 
the least impression on those who opposed his system* 

The above work of Copernicus, first printed at Norlm- 
berg in folio, 1543, and of which there have been other 
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ec^idotfis since, is entitled “ De revolutionibus orbinm cqz:'= 
lesciuni/* being a large body of aaironomy, in six books* 
When Rheticus, the disci[ile of our author, returned out of 
Prussia, he brought with him a tract of Copernicus on 
piaue and spherical trigonometry, which ho hud prjnted at 
Norimbcrg, and which contained a table of sines* ^Tt was 
afterward printed at the end of the first book of the Revo¬ 
lutions* An edition of our author^s great work was also 
published in 4to, at Amsterdam, in 1617, under tlie tUlo 
of Astronomia instaurata/* illustrated with notes by Ni¬ 
colas Muler of Groningen. 

It has not yet beeft noticed that Copernicus was in the 
church, and is said to have performed the duties of bis 
function with care, but does not appear to have concerned 
himself with the disputes occasioned by tlie reformation. 
He was indebted to the patronage of his maternal uncle for 
his ecclesiastical promotions; being made a prebendary of 
the church of St* John at Tliorn, and a canon of the church 
of Fraweuherg in the diocese of Ermeland. 

A late traveller observes, as not a little remarkable, that 
ao sublime a discovery as Copernicus produced, should 
have originated lu a part of Europe the most obscure, and 
hardly civilized, while it escaped the finer genius of Italy 
and of France* He also informs us, that at Thorti, though 
a part of the building has been destroyed by fire, the cham¬ 
ber is still religiously preserved in which Copernicus wax 
born. His remains are buried under a fiat stone, in one 
of the side ailes of the most ancient cliurch of Thorn. 
Above is erected a small monument, on which b painted a 
half-length portrait of him. The face is that of a man de¬ 
clined in years, pale and thin i hut there is, in the expres¬ 
sion of the countenance, something which pJeajses, and 
conveys the idea of intelligence. His hair and eyes are 
black, his hands joined in prayer, and he is habited in the 
dress of a priest: before liim is a crucifix, at his foot a 
skull, and behind appear a globe and compass. When 
expiring he is said to have confessed himsdf, as Long and 
iitiiforni tradition reports, in the following Latin verses, 
which are inscribed on the monument; 

" Non parem Paulo gtatiam require, 

Veniam Pl&trl neque posco $ ^ quam 
In cruds ligno dederat latroui, 

S^uks oro.'" 
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These demonstmej that when near his dissolution^ all 
cares or inquirieSr except those of a religious naturej had 
ceased to a^ect or agitate hiin.' 

COQUES (Gonzalo)j an esteemed pain ter of portraits and 
conrersationsj was born at An twerp in and wasa disciple 

of the old David Ryckaert, under whose direction he applied 
himself diligently to cultivate those promising talents which 
he possessed, not only by practising the best rules admi¬ 
nistered to him by his instructor, but also by studying na¬ 
ture with singular attetition. He was a great admirer of 
Vandyck ; and Rxing on the manner of that great artist as 
his model, had the happiness of so far succeeding, that 
next to him he was esteemed equal to any other painter of 
his time. In the school of Rycknert, he had been accus¬ 
tomed to paint conversations, and ho frequently composed 
subjects of fancy, like Teniers, Ostade, and his master ; 
and by that habit he introduced a very agreeable style of 
portrait-painting in a kind of historicul conversations, which 
seemed miicli more acceptable to persons of taste than the 
general manner of painting portraits, and procured him 
great reputation atid riches. In that way he coLiiposed se¬ 
veral line pictures for Charles 1, and likewise several for 
the archduke Leopold and the prince of Orange; which 
latter prince^ as a mark of respect, presented Coques with 
a rich gold chain, and a gold medal, on whicli the bust of 
that prince was impressed. He died in t£34. He had an 
excellent pencil; his portraits were well designed, with 
easy natural attitudes ; lie disposed the figures m liis com¬ 
position so as to avoid confusion and etubarrassment; he 
gave an extraordinary clearness of colour to bis iieads and 
hands ; and his touch was free, firm, and broad—a circuui* 
stance very uncommon in works of a smalt size, * 

CORAM (Capt, TiiOMAs), an eminent philanthropist, 
was born about 1668, bred to the sea, and spent the first 
part of his life as master of a vessel trading to our colonies, 
W^hile he resided in that part of the metropolis which is the 
common residence of sea-faring people, business often 
obliged him to come early into the city and return late; 
when he had frequent occasions of seeing young children 
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exposed, through the mdigetjce or cruelty of their parents* 
This excited his compassion so far, that he projected the 
JFoundling Hospital; In which humane design he laboured 
seventeen years, and at last, by his sole application, ob¬ 
tained the royal charter for it. He was highly instrumental 
in promoting another good design, viz. the procuring a 
bounty upon naval stores imported from the colonies ; and 
was eminently concerned in setting on foot the colonies of 
Georgia and Nova ficotia. His last charitable ilcsig,n, in 
which he lived to make some progress, but not to complete, 
was a scheme for nniung the Indians in North America 
more closely to the BritisI) interest, by an establishment for 
the education of Indian girls. Indeed he spent a great 
part of his life in serving the public, and with so total a 
disregard to his private interest, that towards the latter 
part of it he was himself supported by the voluntary sub-^ 
jtcripuons of public-spirited persons; at the head of whom 
was that truly amiable and benevolent prince Frederic, 
Jate prince of Wales. When Dr, Brocklesby applied to 
the good old mart, to know whether his setting on foot a 
subscription for his beneht would not offend him, he re* 
ceived this noble answer: 1 have not wasted the little 

wealth, of which I was formerly possessed, in self-indul¬ 
gence or vain expences, and am not ashamed to confess 
that, in this my old age, 1 am poor-*' 

This singular and memorable man died at his lodgings 
near Leicester-square, March 29, lT5i, in bis S4th year; 
and was interred, pursuant to his desire, in the vault under 
the chapel of the Foundling-hospital, where an ample in¬ 
scription perpetuates his memory, as Hogarth’s portrait 
has preserved his honest countenance. 

The Foundling Hospital, for several years after its in¬ 
stitution, was an eminently popular object: numbers of 
affluent persons were ardent to encourage it, and the beue^ 
factions to the hospital flowed in, in a very great abun¬ 
dance. It was at length taken under the direction of par¬ 
liament, and, from 17SC to 1759, annual and liberal grants 
were made for its support; in consequence of which chil¬ 
dren were poured in from every part of the kingdom. This 
circumstance, after some time, excited a general alarm. 
It was suggested, that tbe children, being cut off from ^1 
intercourse with their fathers and mothers, would, when 
they grew up, be aliens in their native land, without any 
tUible obligations, and consequently wiihont affectionlt 
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It vffas farther suggested, that they might look upon them-- 
fielves as a kind gf independent beings ia society; and 
that, if they were permitted to increase as they had 
lately done, no one could tell what harm might ensue to 
the state, when there were such numbers who could scarcely 
be said to be connected with the body, politic. Nay, it 
was asked, whether they might not, in time, rise like the 
slaves of Rome, and throw the kingdom into confusion ? 
Sentiments of this nature were hrst thrown out to the world 
by a Mr. Massio, a political writer of that period. In a 
pamphlet, entitled A plan for the establishment of Cha- 
rity-houses for exposed or deserted women and girls, and 
for penitent prostitutes,** and which was printed in 1758, 
he iiitroduced some observations coueenung the Found¬ 
ling Hospital, shewing the ill consequences of its receiving 
public support. AfterwariU, in 17 59, he made a second 
attack upon the Hospital, in a tract wrillen solely for that 
purpose. III this tract, the good man's ^seal upon the sub¬ 
ject led him to several extravagancies and absurdities: but 
his general principles, concerzung the evil that might 
arise from bringing up largo multitudes of people who 
were not bound to society by the common ties of private 
and domestic afreetion,*hHd a powerful influence on the 
public mind. The indiscriminate admission of infants into 
the Hospital was put a stop to; parliamentary support was 
withdrawn ; and the institution was left to be maiiitained, 
as it now is very hatidsomely, by the generosity of indi¬ 
viduals. ^ 

CORAS (JouM 1>£], in Latin Couastos, was born at 
Toulouse, or rather at Reahnout, 1518. He taught law at 
Anger, Orleans, Paris, Padna, Ferrara, and Toulouse, with 
universal applause, and was afterwards coiinselior to the 
parliament of Toulouse, and chancellor of Navarre; but, 
turning p rotes taut, was driven from Toulouse, 1562, and, 
with difficulty, restored by the patronage of chancellor de 
rHospica), his friend* This return, however, proved un¬ 
fortunate; for he was umrdered in^ihat city, 1578, after 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew was known there. He 
left only a daughter. Coras wrote some excellent works 
in Latin and French, the principal of which were printed, 
1556 and 1556, 2 vols. fol His ** MUcellaneorum Juris 
Civtiis libri tres/* is particularly valued, ills life was 
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written hj a descendant, James Corasj also a protestant, 
published in 1673, 4ta/ 

CORBET (John), a nonconformist divine of conside- 
rable note, the son of a mechanic at Gloucester, was born 
in that city in 1G20, and after being educated at a gram¬ 
mar school there, became a bailor of Magdaion hall, Ox;^ 
ford, in 1636, and in was admitted bachelor of arts. 
After taking orders, he preached at Gloucester, where he 
resided during the siege, of which he published an ac¬ 
count. He then removed to Chicbeater, and afterwards 
became rector of Bramsbot, in Hampshire, from which he 
was ejected in 1662. lie lived privately in London and 
its tieighbonrbood until king Charles lL*a indnigence, when 
a part of his congregation invited him to Chichester, where 
he preached among them, and had a conference with bishop 
Gunning on the topics which occasioned his non-confor¬ 
mity ; but Corbet was too closely attached to the prin¬ 
ciples which prevailed during the usurpation to yield in 
any point to die disciptbe of the church. He died Dec. 
26, 1630. Baxter, who preached his funeral sermon, ^ives 
a very high opinion of his learning, piety, and humility. 
He wrote many practical tracts,' one of which, entitled 

Self-employment in secret," was some years ago re¬ 
printed by the Hcv. William Unwin, rector of Stock cum 
Kamsden, in Essex. Corbefs most curious work is his 
“ Historical relation of the Military Government of Glou¬ 
cester, from the beginning of the Civil War to the removal 
of col. Massie to the command of the western forces," 1645, 
4to. The state of religious parties is well illustrated in 
another work entitled “The Interest of England in the 
matter of Religion," 1661, 8vo. Corbet had also a con- 
slderahie share lu compiling the first volume of Uushworth’a 

Historical Collections." ^ 

CORBET (RicuAnD), an Engibh prelate, but better 
known and perhaps mure respected as a poet, was the son 
of Vincent Corbet, and was born at Ewell in Surrey, iu 
1582. His father, who attained tlie age of eighty, appears 
to have been a man of excellent character, and is cele¬ 
brated in one of hb son^s poems with filial ardour. For 
some reason be assumed the name of Pointer, or, perhaps, 
relinquished that for Corbet, wliich seems more probable: 
bis usual residence was at Whltton in the county of Mid- 
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dlesex, where he was noted for his skill in horticulture^ 
and amassed considerable property in houses and land^ 
which he bequeathed to his son at his death in i€l9. Our 
poet was educated at Westminster schoo), and in Leut- 
term, 1597-8, entered in Broadgate hall (afterwards Pem¬ 
broke college), and the year following was admitted a stu¬ 
dent of Christ Church, Oxford, where be soon became 
noted among men of wit and vivacity. In 1605 betook 
bis master's degree, and entered into holy orders. In 
1612 he pronounced a funeral oration in St. Mary's church, 
Oxford, on the death of Henry, prince of Wales; and the 
following year, another on the interment of that eminent 
benefactor to learnuig, sir Thomas Bodley* In lG18he 
took a journey to France, from which be wrote the epistle 
to sir Thomas Aylesbury. His ** Journey to Fitince,** one 
of his most humorous poems, is remarkable for giving some 
of the French character that are visible in the present 
ds^p King James, who showed no weakness in the choice 
of his literary favourites, made him one of his chaplains in 
ordinary, and in 1627 advanced him to the dignity of dean 
of Christ Church. At this time he was doctor in divinity, 
vicar of Cassington near Woodstock, in Oxfordshire, and 
prebendary of Bedmirtster Secunda in the church of Sarum. 

On the 30th of July, 1629, he was promoted to the see 
of Oxford, and on the 7 th of April 1632 was translated to 
that of Norwjcht He married, probably, before this tiine, 
Alice, the daughter of Dr. Leonard Hutton, vicar of 
Flower, or Flore, iu Northamptonshire, who had been his 
contemporary at the university, and with whom he appears 
to have renewed his acquaintance during his Iter Boreate. 
By this wife he had a son, named after his grandfather, 
Vincent, to whom he addresses some lines of parental ad¬ 
vice and good wishes- Of the rest of his life little can be 
now recovered. He died July 2S, 1635, and was buried 
at the upper end of the choir of the cathedral church of 
Norwich. Besides his son Vincent, he had a daughter 
named Alice. They were both living in 1642, when their 
grandmother, Anne Hutton, made her will, and the son ad¬ 
ministered to it in 1648, but no memorial can be found of 
their future history. It would appear that his wife died be¬ 
fore him, as in his will he committed his children to the 
care of their grandmoth er. 

His most accurate biographer, Mr. Gilchrist, to whom 
this sketch ia greatly indebted, has collected many partU 
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culars illustrative of hh character, which are, upon the 
whole, favourable^ Living in .turbulent tijues, when the 
church was assailed from every quarter, he conducted him¬ 
self with great moderation towards the recusants, or puri¬ 
tans ; and although he cotUd not disobey, yet contrived to 
soften by a gracious pleasantry of manner, the harsher 
orders received from the metropolitan Laud, In hU prin¬ 
ciples he incLiued to tlie Arruinianism of Laud, iu opposi¬ 
tion to the Calvinism of his predecessor, archbishop Abbot; 
and it is evident from liis poems, entertained a hearty con¬ 
tempt for the puritans, who, however, couU not reproach 
him for persecution* As he published no theological works 
we are unable to judge of his talents in his proper profes¬ 
sion, but his munificence in matters which regarded the 
church has been justly extolled* When St, Paul’s cathe¬ 
dral stood in need of repairs, he not only contributed four 
hundred pounds from bis own purse, but dispersed an 
epistle to the clergy of bis diocese, soliciting their 
sistance* This epUtte, which Mr. Gilchrist has publish^, 
is highly characteristic of his propensity to humour, as 
well as of the quaint and quibbling style of his age. 

Wood has insinuated tliat be was unworthy to be made 
a bishop, and it must be owned he often betrayed a care¬ 
lessness and indifference to the dignity of his public cha¬ 
racter* Of this we have abundant proof, if credit he due 
to Aubrey's MS8. tn the Ashmolean museum, from which 
Mr* Headley has made a curious extract* 

Fuller says of him that he wus of a courteous courage, 
and 110 destructive nature to any who offended him, count¬ 
ing himself plentifully repaired with a jest upon him.*’ 

Hts poems, after passing through three editions, were 
lately very carefully revised and published by Mr* Gilchrist, 
widi the addition of an excellent life, notes, and illus¬ 
trations, As a poet, it will not be found that Corbet stands 
eminently distinguished* His thoughts, however, are of¬ 
ten striking and original, although delivered in the un¬ 
couth language of his times, and seldom indebted to cor¬ 
rectness of versification* Hla faults are In general those 
of the age in which he wrote, and If he fills no conspicuous 
place In poetical history, it ought not to be forgot that he 
wrote for the amusement of the moment, and made no 
pretensions to the veneration of posterity* His principal 
objects were gaiety and merriment at the expence of the 
snore glsjring tollies of his day; of h\a serious efforts it 
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may be justly said that hia feeling was without affectation^ 
and bb panegyric without aervihty* * 

CORBINELLl (James), a man of wit and learning of 
the siKteenth century, was born of an illustrious family at 
Florence* He went into France in the reign of Catherine 
de Mcdicis; and that queen, to whom be had the honour 
of being allied, placed him with her son, the duke of An¬ 
jou, as a man of learning, and a good counsellor. Cor- 
bineiii paid hU court without servility, and was compared 
to those ancient Romans who were full of integrity, and 
incapable of baseness. Chancellor de VH6spital had a 
high esteem for him* He was a professed friend and pa¬ 
tron of the learned, and frequently printed their works at 
his own expence, adding notes to them, as he did to Fra. 
Paolo del Rosso^s poem, entitled “ La Fisica,” Paris, 1^78, 
8vo| and to Dante, “ De Vulgari Kloquentia,*M577, 8vo. 
Corbinelli was also a man of great courage and resolution, 
address and intrigue. He wrote down every thing wliicli 
be heard, while Henry IV. was at the gates of Paris, and 
carried the paper to him openly, as if it had contained only 
common a^airsi, or causes. HU easy and confident ap¬ 
pearance deceived the guards who were placed at the 
gates f and, as he seemed to trust every body, no body 
mistrusted him* Uaphacl Corbinelli, his son, was secro-« 
tary to queen Mary de Mediois, aud father of M. Corbi¬ 
nelli, who died at Paris, June 19, 1716. This last was 
cue of the most distinguished beaux esprits of France i and 
a man of strict honour and integrity, who was a wdcooie 
guest in the best companies. A report prevailing that at 
one of those social suppers which were given by the princes 
and priucesses, who were Mad. de Main ten ort^s enemies, 
all the other party had been laAmpooned, it was thought 
that some particulars might be known from Corbinelli, who 
was present. M. d^Argenson, lieutenant of the police, 
accordingly visited the gouty epicurean, and asked him 

where he supped such a day ** I think 1 do not re¬ 
member,** replied Corhinelti, yawning* “ Are you not 
acquainted with such and such princes forget.** 

‘‘ Have you not supped with diem V' 1 remember nothing 
of it.** ** Bat 1 think such a man as you ought to remember 
things of this kind.** ** Yes, air; but in the presence of 

1 Poems and Life as above.—l[eai]Lt:y’s Bvnulles. — JeknsoQ Chalmars'l 

i£ag]iih Pott?. 
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Such a man as you, I am not sucli a man as myself,** He 
left Les aticiens Historiens Latina r^dnits en MaKimes,*' 
with a preface, which was attributed to P, Bouhoars, pnnted 
lGd4, I2mo; HUt* genealogique de ta Maison de Gon« 
di/’ Paris, 1705, 2 vois» 4to, and other worksJ 

CORD AHA (Joi.ius CiH.^AR}, a learned Italian Jesuit^ 
was bom in Alexandria de la Paglia iu 1704i He was the 
second son of the count of Cabman d ran a, descended from 
an ancient and noble family, originally from Nice, He 
was educated in the Jesuits* college at Rome, and in 1713 
entered the society, where bis progress in learning was so 
rapid that in the twentieth year of his age he was employed 
ns a teacher in the college of Viterbo, and then gradually 
preferred to those of Fermo and Ancona, and lasify to that 
of Rome, Although regularly instituted in universal Li¬ 
terature, he evinced a peculiar predilection for oratory, 
poetiy, and history. At the age of twenty-three he first 
appeared before the public in an elegant discourse on the 
political and literary merit of the founder of the Roman 
college, pope Gregory XIIL which was soon followed by 
an equally elegant Latin satire, In fatuos tiumeroruni 
divinatores, vulgo Caballistas.** Tins procured him ad¬ 
mission into the academy of the Arcadia, by the name of 
Panemo Cisseo, under which he afterwards published sg* 
vcral of his poetical works. 

His talents for dramatic poetry became known when he 
xvas thirty years of age, by an allegoric drama, entitled 
“ The death of Nice,'* in honour of the princess Clemen¬ 
tina, queen of the titular James 11L who died in 17d5* By 
this he highly ingratiated himself with the abdicated royal 
family established at Rome, and his production was also 
much admired by the public, and went through several 
editions, in his riper years, however, he distinguished 
himself by performances of higher importance, particularly 
IU 1737, by his excellent satires on the literary spirit of 
the age published under the name of L, Sectaiius, “ L. 
Sectau] Q. Fil, de tota Grxculorum bujus mtatis littera- 
tura,** The object of this was to satirize a class of half- 
learned men in Italy and iu other countries, who, with an 
insolent and dogmatic spirit, and with the most assuming 
and disgusting manners, thought themselves authorized to 
{:ondcmn the existing literary institutions, the classification 
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of sciencesj the methods of teaching, and cvcti t]ie prin¬ 
ciples of taste. This work went rapidly through seven 
editions. 

Iti 1742, the place being vacant, the ahb£ Cordara was 
appointed historiographer of bis order; and in 1750 pub-^ 
lished, in elegant Latin, 2 vots. fol. “ Historia Societatis 
Jesu, Pars Vh complectens res gestae sub Mutio Yitel- 
lesco.” Two years after, this was followed by another 
work of' less bulk, but perhaps more curious, entitled 
** CaroU Odoardi Stuartii, WalUae principis, expeditio in 
Scotiam, Libris IV. comprehensa.” This was thought by 
hts friends to be his master-piece, but as it has not been, 
as far as we know, imported into England, we can give no 
opinion as to its merits. In 1770 Cordara published “ The 
History of the Germanic and Hungarian College at Rome,” 
a work which, though local, may contribute to the gene^ 
ral mass of literary history. On the dissolution of the order 
of the Jesuits, some of whom were imprisoned and other¬ 
wise harshly treated, he retired in 1772 from Rome to 
Turin, and notwithstanding his advanced age and change 
of life, resumed his juvenile pursuits in poetiy and belles 
lettres. He composed a drama, The Deliverance of Be- 
tuHa;” a burlesque poem, The Foundation of Nice,” 
accounted one the best of the kind ; his “ Essay on MilU 
Ury Eclogues/* and in 1783, an eulogy on Metastasio, 
none of which betrayed any decay in his powers. To¬ 
wards the close of his life he resided at Alexandria, his 
native place, in a secular college, where he died in 1730. 
His elogeVas written by his countryman, the marquis 
Charles Guasco. ’ 

CORDEMQI (GEitAnn de], a French historian, was 
bom at Paris, of a noble family, originally of Auvergne, 
and having studied law, was admitted to the bar, which he 
quitted for the philosophy of Descartes. Bossuet, who 
was no less an admirer of that philosopher, procured him 
the appointment of reader to the dauphin, which office he 
filled with success and zeal, and died the 8th of October 
1684, member of the French academy, at an advanced age. 
We are indebted to his pen for, 1. ** The general History of 
France during the two hrst races of its kings,” 16S5,2 vols. 
fob a work which the French critics do not appreciate so 
justly as it deserves. 2. Divers tracts in metaphysics, his- 
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toiy, politics, and moral philosophy, reprinted in 1704, 4to, 
under the title of CEuvres de feu M. de Cordeinoi/^ 
They contain useful investigationa, judicious thoughts^ 
and sensible reflections on the method of writing history. 
He had adopted in philosophy, as we before observed, the 
sentiments of Descartes, but without servility \ he even 
sometimes differs from themp In the latter part of his life, 
he was assisted in his literary labours by his son Lewis, who 
was bom in 1651, and who became successively alicentiate 
of Sorbonne, and an abbot in the diocese of ClermouL 
He was a voluminous writer, chiefly on theological sub¬ 
jects ; and was considered among the catholics as an able 
advocate of their cause against the attacks of the defenders 
of protestantism* He was, however, of considerable ser¬ 
vice to his father in the latter part of his “General History 
of France;** and, it is believed, wrote the whole of that 
part which extends from about the conclusion of the reigu 
of Lewis V, to the end of the work* By order of Lewis 
XIV* he continued that history from the time of Hugh 
Capet until the year 1660, which he did not Jive toflnlshp 
He died at the age of seventy-one, in the year 1122,* 
COIiDERlUS. See CORDlER. 

CORDES, or CORDERU8 (Balthasar), a learned edi¬ 
tor, was born at Antwerp in 1592, belonged to the society 
of Jesuits in the Low Countries, and was doctor of theo¬ 
logy at Vienna, where he attained a considerable share of 
celebrity, as professor of that faculty. He was a man of 
great learning, particularly in Greek literature. He died 
at Rome June 24, 1650, His principal works, as editor 
and author, were “ S, Diouysit Areopagitat Opera omnia, 
Gr. et Lat, cum Scholiis, 16S4, in 2 tom. foL; “ Ex- 
positioncs Patrum Grscoruin in PsaLmos,” 1643, in 3 tom* 
foL ; “S, Cyrilli Homilix in Jeremiam,’* 1648, Svo, &c. See,' 
CORDES, or CORDERIUS (Joan), was born at Li^ 
moges in 1570, and at an early age discovered a consi¬ 
derable turn for literary pursuits, but the death of hit 
father restricted him to trade until be was about thirty years 
of age, when a change of circumstances enabled him to 
indulge hia original propensity* He entered into the so¬ 
ciety of Jesuits at Avignon; but a series of ill health 
obliged him to quit their ,seminary, and to pursue his 
studies privately. He afterwards became a canon of his 

^ Moten, Dic^ HisL ^ Foppea BibL .-^Suii Ouqpw^ 
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native placej and a collector of rare and valuable booker 
He was btmself an autlior and editor of considerable repu¬ 
tation ^ and after his death, which happened in 1642, his 
library was purchased by cardinal Mazarine* He was 
editor of the works of Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims; 
and of the works of George Cassander. He translated 
father Paul’s “ History of the JDifFereiices between Pope 
Paul V, and the republic of Venice and likewise Ca- 
jinillo Portions History of the Troubles in the kingdom of 
Naples, under Ferdinand 1.”^ 

COEDlEil (Mathurin), in Latin Corderius, lived in 
the sixteenth century, and was an eminent teacher. He 
understood the Latin tongue critically, was a man of vir¬ 
tue, and performed his functions with the utmost diligence, 
mixing moral with literary instruction. He spent his long 
life in teaching children at Paris, Nevers, Bordeaux, Ge¬ 
neva, Ncnfchastel, Lausanne, and lastly again at Geneva, 
where he died September the Sth, 1564, at the age of 
eighty-five, having continued his labours until three or 
four days before his death* He studied divinity for some 
time at Paris in the college of Navarre, about the year 1526, 
after he had taught a form in the same college; hut he left 
off that study in order to apply liitnself to his former func* 
tioLis of a grammarian. He had taught at Nevers in 1534, 
1535, and 1536.. Calvin, who had been his scholar at 
Paris in the college de la Marche, dedicated his Commen¬ 
tary on the 1st Epistle to the Thessalonians to him. It is 
not exactly known of what province Matburin Cordier was; 
some say he was born in Nomiaiidy; others pretend he 
was born in the earldom of Perche* He published several 
books for the use of schools, among which were, 1. “ Epis- 
tres Chrestielilies/’ Lyons, 1557, l6to* 2. ^‘Sentences 
extraictes de la Saincte Escriture pour riitstructioa des 
Enfaiis/* Latin and French, 155L 3«Cantiques spiri- 

tuels en nombre26/’ 1560. 4. Le Miroir de la Jeunesse, 
pour la former a bonnes mmurs, et civility de la vie,’’ Paiis, 
16to. 5* “ LTnterpretatioo et construction en Francois 
des distiques Latins, qu’on attribue a Caton,” Lyons, 8vo, 
and since, perhaps, above an hundred times. Uis CoU 
loquia” have long been used in schools, and have beea 
printed, says Bayle, a thousand times* * 
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CORDUS (EaRTCius)^ caUed by Melchior Adam, 
Hekay Urban, a physician atid poet, was a native of Sim-- 
tnershuys in Hesse- To assist himself in the prosecution of 
fais studies, he undertook the business of private tutor, and 
while thus employed, had the good fortune to attract the 
notice of Erasmus, but his openness of character is said to 
have procured him enemies among men of less liberal 
minds. In J52i he went to Italy, wliere he attached liim- 
«e]f in a particular manner to the study of botany ; collect¬ 
ing and examining a number of rare plants, and diligently 
comparing them with the descriptions of them left by 
Dioscortdes. At Ferrara he took the degree of doctor in 
medicine, which he afterwards tauglit at Erfurt and Mar« 
purg. In 1535 he went to Bremen, where he remained 
until his death, in 1533. He was author of several, and 
some very valuable, works. His “ Treatise on the English 
Sweating Sickness’* was published at Fribourg, in 1529, 
4to ; and in 1532, he gave a Latin version of the Theriaca, 
and Alexipharmica of Nicander. His Botanologicon, 
sive Colloquium de Herbis,*' was printed at Colonna, in 
1534, and is commended by Haller, and was several times 
reprinted; and his ‘‘De Abusu Urascopisc,’* in 1546, at 
Francfort- His Latin poems w'ere published in the De- 
liciae Poet Germ**’ “ 

CORDUS (Valerius), son of the preceding, and worthy 
of hia father, was born iu Hesse-Cassel in 1515, and ap¬ 
plied himself with equal success to the study of languages 
and of plants. He traversed all the mountains of Ger¬ 
many, for the purpose of gathering simples. He then went 
into various parts of Italy; but died of a wound in the leg 
by a kick from a horse, m 1544, at the age of 2?- The 
following distich was inscribed on his tomb: 

" Ingenia superesi Cordus, mens i]>sa rcccpta est 
Coelo 5 quod tenu eat, muxima Roma tenet.” 

The works with which he enriched the knowledge of bo¬ 
tany, are : L “Remarks on Dioscortdes,’* Zurich, J561, 
folio. 2. “ Historia stirpium, libri v.** Strasburg, 1561 
and 1563^ 2 vois. folio, a posthumous work. 3* “ Dtspen- 
satofium pharmacorum omnium,** Loyden, 1627, 12mo. 
The purity of his morals, the politeness of his manners, 
and the extent ^of his knowledge, conciliated the esteem 
^nd the praises of all lovers of real merit* * 


* Mor^rl.—Hflller Bibl. Btrt. 
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CORELLI (Arcangelo), a famous musician of Italy, 
was born at Ftisignano, a town of Bologna, in 1653* Bis 
first instructor in music Sinionelb, a singer in the 
pope^s chapel; but his genius leading him to prefer secu^ 
lar to ecclesiastical music, he afterwards became a disciple 
of Bassani, who excelled in that species of composition, in 
which Corelli always delighted, and made it the business 
of bb life to cultivate. It b presumed that he was taught 
the organ : but his chief propensity was for the violin, on 
which he made so great prohciency, that some did not 
icruple to pronounce him the tirst performer on that in¬ 
strument in the world* About 1672 his curiosity led him 
to visit Paris r and it b said that the jealous temper of 
Lully not brooking so formidable a rival, he soon returned 
to Rome; but this Dr. Burney thinks b without founda¬ 
tion* In 1680 he visited Germany, was received by the 
princes there suitably to hb merit; and, after about five 
years stay abroad, returned and settled at Rome* 

While thus intent upon musical pursuits at Rome, he 
fell under the patronage of cardinal Ottoboni^ and is said 
to have regulated the musical academy held at the cardU 
nars palace every Monday afternoon. Here it was that 
Handel became acquainted with him ; and in this academy 
a sercnata of Handel, entitled 11 trionfo del tempo/’ 
was performed ; the overture to which was in a style &o 
new and singular, that Corelli was much perplexed in his 
first attempt to play it. This serenata, translated into Eng¬ 
lish, and called “ The Triumph of Time and Truth/* was 
performed at Loudon in 1751. The merits of Corelli as 
a performer were sufficient to attract the patronage of the 
great, and to silence, as they did, all competition i but the 
remembrance of these was soon absorbed in the contempla¬ 
tion of his excellencies as a general musician, as the author 
of new and original harmonies, and the father of a style 
not less noble and grand than elegant and'pathetic* He 
died at Rome Jan. IS, 1713, aged almost 60^ and was 
buried in the church of the Rotunda, otlierwise called the 
Pantheon ; where, for many years after his decease, he 
was commemorated by a solemn musical performance on 
the anniversary of that event He died possessed of about 
6000/. which, with a large and valuable collection of pic¬ 
tures, of which he v?aa passionately fond, be bequeathed 
to his friend and patron cardinal Ottoboni j who, nowererj 
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while he I'eserved the pictures to himself^ distributed the 
mone^ among the relations of the testator, an act of jus¬ 
tice, in which it may, without breach of charity, bethought 
that Corelli ought to have anticipated him* 

Corelli is said to have been retnarkable for the mildness 
of his temper, and the modesty of his deportment; yet to 
have had a quick sense of the respect due to his skill and 
exquisite performance* Cibber relates, that, once when 
Corelli was playing a solo at cardinal Ottoboni’s, he dis¬ 
covered the cardinal and another person engaged in dis¬ 
course, upon which he laid down his instrument; and, be¬ 
ing asked the reason, gave for answer, Uiat he feared tbe 
music might interrupt conversation. 

The performance and compositions of this admirable 
musician, says Dr* Burney, form an sera in instrumental 
music, particularly for the violin, and ita ki Lid red instru- 
mentSj the tenor and violoncello, which he made respect¬ 
able, and fixed their use and reputation, in all probability, 
as long as the present system of music shall continue lo de¬ 
light the ears of mankind. Indeed, this most excellent 
master had the happiness of enjoying part of his fame 
during mortality j for scarce a contemporary musical wri¬ 
ter, historian, or poet, neglected to celebrate his genius and 
talents; and his productions have contributed longer to 
charm the lovers of music by the mere powers of the bow, 
without the assistance of the human voice, than those of 
any composer that has yet existed. Haydn, indeed, with 
more varied abilities, and a much move creative genius, 
when instruments of all kinds are better understood, has 
captivated the musical world in perhaps a still higher de¬ 
gree; but whether the duration of his favour will be equal 
to that of CoreJii, who reigned supreme in all concerts, 
and excited undiminished rapture full half a century, must 
be left to. the determination of time, and the encreased 
rage of depraved appetites for novelty* 

The concluding remarks of the same learned critic are 
too ingenious to be omitted* There was, he observes, 
little or no melody in instrumental music before Corelli's 
time* And though he has much more grace and elegance 
in his cantilena than his predecessors, and slow and solemn 
movements abound in his works; yet true pathetic and 
impassioned nielLjdy and modulation seem wanting in them 
all. He appears to bare been gifted with no uncommon 
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powers of execution ; yet^ with all liis purity and sim¬ 
plicity, he condescended to aim at difficulty, and manifestly 
did all be could in rapidity of finger and bow, in the long 
unmeaning allegros of his first, third, and sixth solos; 
where, for two whole pages together, common chords are 
broken into edmroon divisions, all of one kind and colour, 
which nothing but the playing with great velocity and neat¬ 
ness could ever render tolerable. But like some characters 
and indecorous scenes in our best old plays, these have 
been long omitted in performance. Indeed his knowledge 
of the power of the bow, in varying the expression of llie 
same notes, was very much limitedi Veracini and Tartini^ 
greatly extended these powers; and we ivell remember 
Qiir pleasure and astotilshment in bearing Giardini, in a 
solo that he performed at the omiorio, 17Gd, ^ti air 
ftt the end of it with variations, in which, by repeating each 
strain with different bowing, without changing a single note 
in the melody, he gave it all the effect and novelty of a 
new variation of the passages. 

However, if we recollect that some of Corelli*® works 
are now more than a huitdrcd years old, we shall wonder 
at their grace and elegance; which can only be accounted 
for on the principle of ease and simplicity- Purcell, who 
composed for ignorant and clumsy performers, was obliged 
to write down all the fashionable graces and eiubellisb- 
mentd of the times, on which account his music soon became 
obsolete and old-fashioned; whereas the plainness and 
■ simplicity of Corelli have given longevity to his work.% 
which can always be modernised by a judicious perfonner, 
with very few changes or embellish men ts. And, indeed, 
Corelli's productiofis continued lunger in unfading favour 
in England than in his own country, or in any other part jof 
Europe; and have since only given way to the more fanci¬ 
ful compositions of the two Martini's, Zanesti, ^Campioni, 
Giardini, Bach, Abel, Schwindl, % Boccherini, Stamu?, 
Haydn, Mozart, and PleyeL' 

CORENZIO (BfiLiSAUtus), an artist^ was born about 
155S in Greece, and after studying five years under Tin^ 
toretto, about 1590, fixed himself at Naples. He-had 
received from nature a fertility of ideas and a celerity of 
hand,^which made him perhaps equal to his master in tha 

I 
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dUpatch of works as Dtttnerous as complicated; be alone 
perfortned the task of four industrious painters. When he 
chose to bridle his enthusiasm, be may be compared with 
Tintoretto ; he is inferior to few in design, and baa inven* 
tions, motions, airs of heads, which the Venetians them-* 
selves, though they were perpetually before tbeir eyes, 
could never equal. His povvers of itnitaiioa he proved by 
the large picture of the Crowd miraculously fed,” painted 
in forty days for the refectory of the Benedictines. In 
general his method resembles tWt of Cesare d^Arpino, and 
when he conforms to the Veuetiaii manner, he still pre* 
serves a character of hit own, especially in his glories, 
which be hems in with showety clouds and darkness. He 
painted Jittie in oil, though possessed of great energy and 
union of colour. The rage of gain carried hi in Id large 
works in fresco, which he arranged with much felicity of 
the whole; copious, various, resolute, and even finished ia 
the parts, and correct, if roused by the concurrence of some 
able rival. Such he was at the Certosa in the chapel of 
St. Gennaro, when be had Caracciolo for his competitor. 
For othwr churches he sometimes painted sacred subjects 
in stnill proportions, itiucli commended by Dominici. 
Tins aitUt died in 1643. ^ 

CORIl.LA [M.\aiA Maddelana Ferkakde!!}, a late 
celebrated improviaatrice, ms born at Tistoia in 1740,' and 
gave, in her infancy, the mc^t unequivocal marks of un-* 
common genius; and her acquirements in natural and 
moral philosophy, and ancient and modem history, were 
at the age of seventeen very remarkable. At the age of 
twenty she began to display that talent for extempore com¬ 
position which is so common in Italy, and so uncomiuon 
elsewhere as to be questioned. Of tins lady’s abilities, 
however, we are not permitted to doubt, if we give any 
credit to the popularity she gained among all classes, and 
especidly among persons of the highest rank. The em¬ 
press Maria Theresa offered her the place of female poet 
laureat at court, w)iicb she accepted, and went to Vienna 
in 1765* Previously to this she bad manrted signor Mo* 
ictli, a gentleman of Leghorn; but her Conduct after mar* 
liage bwame grossly licentious, a circumstance which 
does not appear to have diminished the respect paid to her 
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by all ranlu. At Vienna, fibe wrote an epic poem and a 
Tolume of lyric poetry* both which she dedicated to the 
empress* She attract^ the enthuaiasttc admiration of Me* 
tastasio himself, and rendered the taste for Italian poetry 
more predominant than it had ever been in Vieutia* Soon 
after 1771* she settled in Home, was admitted a member 
of the academy of the Arcadi, under the name of Gorilla 
Olyntpica, and for some years continued to charm the in¬ 
habitants of Home by her talents in improvisation. At* 
length when Pius VL became pope, he determined that 
she should be solemnly crowned, an honour which had 
been granted to Petrarch only. An account of this singu* 
lar transaction, beautifully printed at Parma, by Bodoni, 
In J779, contains her diploma and all tbe discourses, 
poems, sonnets, written on tbe occasion, with the ex¬ 
amination which she underwent, concerning her knowledge 
of tbe most importapt subjects upon wliich she was required 
to OT treat extemporaneously, in verse pub¬ 

licly at the Campidogiio in Rome,, The Italian title of thi 3 
narrative is, “ Atti della solennc coronazione fatu in Cam- 
pidoglio della insigne poctesia D-iia* Maria Maddalena 
Morelii Fernandez Pistuiese, Tragli Arcadi Gorilla 01 im- 
pica.’' Twelve members of the Arcadian academy were 
selected out of thirty, publicly to examine this new edition 
of a Tt^itk Masf:^ which has been sq often dedicated to 
ladles of poetical and literary talents. Three several days 
were allotted for .this public exiiibltlon of poetical powers 
on tbe following subjects: sacred history, revealed religion^ 
moral philosophy, natural liistory, metapliysics, epic poetry, 
iegialatidn, eloquence, mythology, fiite arts, and pastor^ 
poetry. 

In the list of eatamiuers there appear a prince, an arch* 
bishop, three naonsigneurs, the pope’s physician, abati, 
avocati, alt of high rank in literature and criticism. Theie^ 
severally, gave W subjects, which, besides a readinesa at 
versihcation in all the measures of italian poetry, required 
science, reading, and knowledge of qvery kincL In all 
these severe trials, she acquitted herself to the satbfactioti 
and astonishment of all the principal personages, clergy, 
literati, and foreigtieri then resident at Home \ among the 
latter, was our sovereign's brother, the duke of Gloucester. 
Near fifty sonnets by different poets, with odes, canxoni, 
terse rime, ottave, canzonette, produced on the sub- 
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jeet of this e^^ent, are inserted at tbe end of this narrattve 
and description of (he order and ceremonials of this splen¬ 
did, honourable, and enthusiastic homage, paid to poetry, 
classical taste, talents, literature, and the fine arts^ 

This renowned lady merits some notice as a musician, as 
well as poetess; as she sung her own verses to simple tunes 
with a sweet voice, and in good taste. She likewise played 
oti the violin; but at Florence, iu 1770, she was accom* 
panied on the violin hy the celebrated and worthy pupil of 
Tartint, NardinL 

Towards the close of 1780 she left Rome, witli the in¬ 
tention of passing the remainder of her life at Florence^ 
nor did she practise her art much longer, aware that youth 
and beauty had added charms to her performance which 
she no longer possessed. She died at Florence Nov, 8, 
1800,1 

CORINNA, a Grecian Udy, celebrated for her beauty 
and poetic talents, was born at Thessu a city in Bocotia^ 
and was the disciple of Myrtis, another Grecian lady. Her 
verses were so esteemed by tlie Greeks that they gave her 
the name of the Lyric Muse. She lived in the time of 
Pindar, about 495 years before Christ, and is said to have 
gained the prize of lyric poetry five times from that poet; 
but Pausanias observes that her beauty made the judges 
partial. Corinna wrote a great deal of poetry, but no 
more have come down to us than some fragments which 
may be seen in Fabriciiis’s “ Bibliotheca GrsBca.” * 

CO RIO (Bernardine), born in 1460, of an illustrious 
family of Milan, was selected by duke Lewis Sforza, sur- 
named Maucus, for composing the history of his country; 
but the French having got possession of the Milaiiiese, and 
the duke his patron being taken prisoner, he died of grief 
in 1500 , The best edition of his history, Storia di Mi¬ 
lano,” is that of Milan in 1503, in folio, ft is finely printed^ 
scarce, and much more valued than those since published, 
which have been disfigured hy mutilations. Some estima- 
tiuOi however, is attached.to those of Venice, 1554, 1565, 
4to; and that of Paris, 1646, 4to. Although he writek in 
a harsh and incorrect style, he is accurafe in ascertaining 
dates, and minute in relating those circumstances that in¬ 
terest the attention^ His nephew Charles Corio employed 
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himself on the same object, and wrote in Italian, a ** Por¬ 
trait of the city of Milan,^* in which are coUected the mo¬ 
numents, ancient and modem, of that unfortunate city/ 

CORNARIUS, or HAGUENBOT (John)> a cdebrated 
German physician^ was bom at Zwickaw in Saxony in 1500. 
Hift preceptor made bim change his name of Haguenbot, 
or Haubut, to that of Cornarius, but such changes were 
fret^uentiy voluntary. In his twentieth year, he taught 
grammar and explained the Greek and Latin poets and 
orators to hi:» scbolanii, and two yean after was admitted 
licentiate in medicine. He found fault with most of the 
remedies provided by the apothecaries; and observing, 
that the greatest part of the physicians taught their pupils 
only what is to be found in Avicenna, Rasis, and the other 
Arabian physicians, he carefully sought for the writings of 
the best physicians of Greece, and employed about btleen 
years in translating them into Latin, especially the works 
of Hippocrates, Aetius, Eginetes, and a part of those of 
Galen. Meanwhile he practised physic with reputation at 
Zwickaw, Fraocfor^ Marpurg, Noidbausen, and Jena, where 
he died of an apoplexy, March id, 1553. He also wrote 
some medical treatises; published editions of some poems 
of the ancients on medicine and botany; and translated 
some of the works of the fathers, particularly those of Basil, 
and a part of those of Epiphanius. His translations are now- 
little consulted, but they undoubtedly contributed to lessen 
the difficulties of bb successors in the same hraneb of use¬ 
ful labour/ 

COHNARO [Lewis}, a Venetian of noble extraction, is 
memorable for having lived to an extreme age: for he 
was ninety-eight years old at the time of his death, which 
happened at Padua April 26, 1566, his birth being dxed 
at 1467. Amongst other little perfonnances, he left be-* 
hind him a piece, entitled De vitae sobriie commodis,'' 
i. e. ** Of the advantages of a temperate life:" of which 
an account was given in the preceding editions of this Dic¬ 
tionary, and which, as amusing and instructive, we shall 
not disturb, although it belongs rather to the medical than 
biographical department. 

He was mov^, it seems, to compose this little piece, at 
the request and for the benefit of some ingenious young 
men, for whom he had a regard; who, hiving long since 
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lost their i^arcnts, and seeing him then eighty-one years 
oldf in a florid state of healtli, were desirous to know by 
what means he contrived thus to preserve a sound mind Jli 
a sound body, to so extreme an age* In answefi he tells 
tliem, that, wlien he was young, he was veiy intemperate; 
that this intemperance hid brought upon him many and 
grievous disorders; that from the thirty^flfth to the fortieth 
year of his age, he spent his nights and days in the utmost 
anxiety and pain ^ and that, in shorty his life was grown a 
burtlien to hioip The physicians, however, as he relates, 
notwithstandhig all the vain and fruitless efforts which they 
hod made to restore bltn, told him, that there was one 
medicine still remaining, which had never been tried, but 
which, if he could but prevail with himself to use with per¬ 
severance, might free him in time from all his complaints ; 
namely, a regular and temperate way of living, but that 
unless he resolved to apply instantly to it, bU case would 
soon become desperate* Upon this he immediately pre¬ 
pared himself for his new regimen, and now began to eat 
and drink nothing but what was proper for one in bis weak 
habit of body. But this at first was very disagreeable to 
him: he wanted to live again In his old manner; and he 
did indulge himself in a freedom of diet sometimes, with¬ 
out the knowledge of his physicians indeed, although much 
to hiK own uneasiness and detriment. Driven in the mean 
time by necessity, and exerting resolutely all the powers 
of his understanding, he grew at last confirmed in a fettled 
and uninterrupted course of temperance: by virtue of 
which, all his disorders had left him in less than a year, 
and he had been a firm and healthy man from that time to 
his giving this account. 

To shew what a security a life of temperance is against 
the ill effects of hurts and disasters, he relates an accident 
which befel him, when be was very.old* One day being 
overturned in his chariot, he was dragged by the horses a 
considerable way upon the ground* His head, bis arms, 
his whole body were very much bruised; and one of his 
ancles was put out of joint. He was carried home ; aud 
the physicians seeing how much he was injured, concluded 
it impossible that he should live three days, but by bleed¬ 
ing and evacuating medicines, he presently recovered his 
health and strength. 

Some seuaualists, as it appearfl, had objected to his 
manner of living; and in order to evince t^e reasonable- 
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of their owtij had urged> that it was oot worth while 
to mortify one^s appetites at such a rate, for the sake of 
being old; since all that was Hfe^ after the age of aixty*five^ 
couJd not properly be called viia vfva, std vita fnoriuai not 
a living Vitef but a dead life« “ Now,'^ says he^ ** to shew 
these gentlemen bow much they are mistaken, I will briefly 
run over the satisfactions and pleasures which I myself 
now enjoy in this eighty^third year of my age. In the 
first place 1 am always well; and so active withal^ that I 
with ease mount a horse upon a flat, and walk to the 
tops of very high mountaina. In the next place X am al¬ 
ways cheerful, pleasant, perfectly contented, and free from 
all'perturbation, and every uneasy thought. 1 have none 
of that Jaiiidium vUitf that satiety of life, so often to be 
met with in persons of my age. 1 frequently converse with 
men of parts and learning, and spend much of my time in 
reading and writing. These things 1 do, just as opportu¬ 
nity serves, or my humour invites me; and all in my own 
house here at Padua^ which, 1 may say, is as commodious 
and elegant a seat, as any fierhsps that this age can shew ; 
built by Die according to the exact proportions of architec¬ 
ture, and so contrived as to he an equal shelter against 
heat and cold. 1 enjoy at proper intervals my gardens, of 
which I have many, whose borders are refreshed with 
streams of running water. I spend some months in the 
year at those Eugancan hills, where X have another com¬ 
modious house with gardens and fountains: aild I visit also 
a seat 1 have in the valley, which abounds in beauties, 
from the many structures, woods, and rivulets that eiicom-' 
pass iL 1 frequently make excursions to same of the 
neighbouring cities, for the sake of seeing my friends, and 
conversing with the adepts in all arts and sciences ; archi¬ 
tects, painters, statuaries, musicians, and even 'husband* 
men. I contemplate their works, compare them with the 
ancients, and am always Jearning something, which it is 
agreeable to know. I take a view of palaces, gardens, an¬ 
tiquities, public buildings, temples, fortifleations: and no¬ 
thing escapes me, which can aSbrd the least.apmsement to 
a rational miiid. J^or are these pleasures at ali blunted by 
the usual imperfections of great age for j It enjoy, all-my 
senses in perfect vigour; my taste so veryofiaueb,. that I 
bttve a better relish pfor the plainest food now/ tlian 1 bad 
for the choicest delicacies, when formerly tmtnemed in a 
life of luxury.^ Nay,' to let you see whatpoition of fire 
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und spirit I have still left within me, that [ have 

this very year written a comedy, full of innocent mirth and 
pleasantry; ami, if a Greek poet was thought so very 
healthy and happy, for writing a tragedy at tiie age^of 73, 
why should not I be thought as healthy and as happy, who 
have written a comeily, when I am ten years older } In 
short, that no pleasure whatever may be wanting to niy old 
age, I please unyself daily with contemplating that immor¬ 
tality, which 1 think I see in the succession of my posterity. 
For every time 1 return home, 1 meet eleven grandehU- 
dren, all the offspring of one father and mother; all in 
fine health ; all, as far as 1 can diacern, apt to learn, and 
of good behaviour* I am often amused by their singing; 
nay, 1 often sitig with them, because my voice is Louder 
and clearer now, than ever it was in my life before. These 
are the delights and comforts of my old ago; from whicb» 
J presume, it appears, that the life 1 spend is not a dead, 
morose, and melancholy life, but a living, active, pleasant 
life, which 1 would not change with the robustest of those 
youths who indulge aod riot in all the luxury of the senses, 
because 1 know them to be exposed to a thousand diseases^ 
and a thousand kinds of deaths, I, on the coiTtrary, am 
free from all such apprehensions ; ftom the apprehensloa 
of disease, because 1 have nothing for disease to feed upon; 
from the apprehension of death, because I have spent a 
life of reason* Besides, death, 1 am persuaded, is not yet 
near me* 1 know that (barri iig accidents) no violent disease 
can toudi me. 1 must be dissolved by a gentle and gra-^ 
dual decay, when the radical humour is consumed like oil 
in a lamp, which affords no longer life to the dying taper. 
But such a death as this cannot happen of a sadden. To 
become unable to walk and reasoj), to become blindl, deaf> 
and bent to the earth, from all whicli evils I am far enough 
at present, must take a considerable portion of time ' and 
1 verily believe, that this immortal soul, which still inha- 
bits my body with so much harmony and complacency, 
will not easily depart from it yet. 1 verily believe that I 
bare many years to live, many years to enjoy the world 
and all the good that is iu it; by virtue of that strict so- 
briety and temperance, which 1 have so long.and so reli¬ 
giously observed; friend vl^ T am to reason, but a foe to 
sense*^^ Histwife, who survived hiip» lived also to nearly 
the same age* Sir John Sinclair, in his ** Code of Health 
and Longevity/^ mentions the edition of 1773 as die best 
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EngUah transbtion of €ornaro*s works. There are four 
<iiscoiirses on one subject penned at different times ; the 
first, already mentioned, which he wrote at the age of 
eighty-tiireei in which he declares war against every kind 
of inteinperance. The second was composed three years 
after, and contains directions for repairing a bad conatita- 
tion* The third he wrote when be was ninety-one, entitled 
" An earnest exhortation to a sober life f' and the last is a 
letter to Barbara, patriarch of Aqulleia, written whet) he 
was ninety-five, which contains a lively description of the 
health, vigour, and perfect use of all his faculties, whicfi 
he had the happiness of enjoying at that advanced period 
of life. ‘ 

COKNAKO PISCOPIA (Helena LuenfiTU), a learned 
Venetian lady, born in 1646, was the daughter of Oio 
Baptista Coniaro, and educated in a very different manner 
from the generality of her sex, being taught languages 
and sciences, and all the philosophy of the schools. A tier 
having studied many years, she took her degrees at Padua, 
and was perhaps the first lady that ever was made a doctor 
She was also admitted of the university of Home, where 
she hail the tide of Humble given her, as she had at Padua 
that of Unalterable, titles which she is said to have deserved, 
because her learning bad not inspired her with vanity, 
nor was any thing capable of disturbing her train of 
thoughL With all this, however, she was not free from 
the weaknesses of her religion, and the age in which she 
livedo She early made a voiy of perpetual virginity \ and 
though alt means were used to persuade her to marry, and 
even a dispensation with her vow obtained from the pope, 
yet she remaiqed imoaovenbte. It is affirmed, that not 
believing the peq>etoal study to which she devoted herself, 
and which shortened her days, sufficient to mortify the 
flesh, she addicted herself to other superstitious restraints, 
^ted often, and spent her whole time either in study or 
devotion, except those few hours when she was obliged to 
receive visits. All people of quality and fashion, who 
passed through Venice, were more solicitous to see her, 
than any of the curiosities of that superb city* The cardi¬ 
nals de Bouillon and D^Etr^es, in passing through Italy, 
were commanded by the king of Fr^ce, to examine whe¬ 
ther what some said of her was true; and their report wasi 
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that her parts and learning were equal te her high reputa* 
tiofi. At length her incessant study of books, particularly 
Buch as were m Greek and Hebrew, impaired her consti* 
tution so much, that she fell into an illness, of which she 
died in I6S5. We are told that abe had notice of her 
death a year before it happened, and that, talking one 
day to her father of an old cypreoi-tree in bis garden, she 
advised him to cut it down, since it would do well to make 
her a colBn. 

As soon as the news of her death reached Rome, tbe 
academicians called Jnfecondi, who bad formerly admitted 
her of their society, composed odes and epitaphs to her 
memory without number, and celebrated a funeral solem¬ 
nity in honour of her, in the college of the Barnabite 
fathers, where the academy of the Infecondi usually assem* 
bled. This solemnity was conducted with such magnih* 
ccnce, that a description of it was published at Padua in 
1686, and detltcated to the republic of Venice* Part of 
the ceremony was a funeral oration, in which one of tbe 
academicians with all the pomp of-Italian eloquence, ex¬ 
patiated upon the great and valuable qualities of the de¬ 
ceased; saying, that Helena Lucretia Cornaro had tri« 
umplied over three monsters, who were at perpetual war 
with her sex, viz* luxury, pride, and ignorance; and that 
in this sbe was superior to all tbe conquerors of antiquity, 
even to Pompey btuwelf, though he triumphed at the same 
time over the three kings, Mithrldates, Tigranes, and Arjs* 
tobulus, because it was easier to conquer three kingdoms, 
than three such imperfections and vices, &c. In 1688 her 
works were pubUihed at Parma, 8vo, edited by Benedict 
Bacchini, with an ample life, but the praises he bestows 
on her are but feebly supported by these writings/ 

CORNAZZANO (Antonto), an Italian poet, was bom 
at Placentia, and ftourished in the dReenth century, but 
we have no dates of his birth or death* He passed some 
part of his life at Milan, and aflerwards travelled into 
France; and on his return he went to Ferrara, where he 
remained until his death, patronized by the duke Hercules 
I. who had a high regard for him* Some of his biographers 
inform us that he served under the celebrated Venetian 
general, Bartholomew Coglioni, of whom he has left a life, 
in Latin, pubiisbed by Bunnan* He left also a great many 
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other works, the most considerable of which is an ItaHait 
poem, in nine books, on the military art, with the Latin 
title of “De Re MiUtari/’ Venice, 1493, fol; Pesaro, 
1507, 8 to, &c. He has likewise given Latin titles to hia 
three small poems, on the art Si governing, the vicissitudes 
of fortune, and on the ablest generals: these were pub-* 
lished at Venice, 1517, Svo, hut are rather dull and untn- 
viting- His “ Lyric poems,” sonnets, canaoni, were 
published at Venice, 1502, ^vo, and Milan, 1519. In these 
wo find a little more spirit and vivacity, but they partake 
of4 the poetical character of his time^ Quadrio, however, 
ranks them among the best ui the Italian language^* 

CORNEILLE (Michael), born at Parts in 1642, was 
one of those eminent painters who adorned the age of 
Louis XIV* His father, who was himself a painter of 
merit, instructed him with much care* Having gained a 
prize at the academy, young Corneille was honoured with 
the king's pension, and sent to Rome ; where the pnnceiy 
generosity of Louis had founded a school for young artists 
of genius^ Here he studied some time; but thinking him^ 
self under restraint to the routine of study there esta¬ 
blished, he gave up his pension, and pursued a pbn more 
suitable to his own inclination* He applied himself to the 
antique particularly with great care; and in drawing is 
said to have equalled Carache. In colouring he was de¬ 
ficient; but his advocates say, his deficiency in that respect 
was solely owing to his having been unacquainted witli the 
Bature of colours; for he used many of a changeable nature, 
which in time lost their effect* Upon his return from 
Rome, be was chtrsen a professor in the academy of Paris; 
and was employed by the king in all the great works he 
was carrying on at Versailles and Trianon, where some 
noble e^orts of his genius are to be seen. He died at 
Paris in 1708*' 

CORNEILLE (Peter), one of the most celebrated 
French poets, and called by his countrymen the Shak- 
speare of France, was born at Roan, June 6, 160d, of con¬ 
siderable parents, his father haviug been ennobled for his 
services by Louis XIIL He was brought up to the bar, 
which he attended some little time; but having no turn for 
business, he soon deserted it. At thik time' ^ had given 
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tlie public no specimen of his talents for poetry, nor ap* 
pears to have been couscious of passes$iti^ any such : and 
they tell uS, that it was purely a trifling atfair of gallantry, 
which gave occasitm to bb coineUy, called ** Melite.^* 
The drama was then extrmeiy low among the French; 
their tragedy flat and languid, their comedy more 
barous than the lowest of Uie vulgar would now tolerate. 
Corneille was a!>itouished to hud himself the author of a 
piece entirely oe^v, and at the prodigious success with 
wliidi his “ Melite^’ was acted. The French theatre 
seemed to be raised, and to flourish at once; and thougk 
deserted in a manner before, was now flUed on a suddea 
with a new company of actors. After so happy an. essay, 
he continued to produce severcil other pieces of the same 
kind; ail of them, Indeed, infenor to what he after wards 
wrote, but much superior to any thing which the French 
had hitherto seen. His Medea'^ came forth next, a tra¬ 
gedy, borrowed iu part flrom Seneca, which succeeded, as 
indeed it deserved, bul indifferently; but in 1637 be pre^ 
aented the Cid,*^ another tragedy, in which he shewed 
the world how high his genius was capable of rising, and 
seems to conflim Du Bos^s assertion, that the age of thirty^ 
or a few years more or less, is that at which poets and 
painters arrive at as high a pitch of perfection as their ge¬ 
niuses will permit. All Europe has seen the Cid: it has 
been translated into almost all languages: but the reputa¬ 
tion which he acquired by this,play, drew all the wits of his 
time into a confederacy against iL Some treated it con¬ 
temptuously, otliem wrote against it Cardinal de Riche¬ 
lieu hionself is said to have been one of this cabal; for, not 
content with passing for a great minister of state^ be af¬ 
fected to pass for a wit and a critic; ajid, therefore, though 
he had settled a pension upon the poet, could not abstain 
from secret attempts against his play It was suppoied 
to be under his influence that the French Academy drew 
up 'that critique upon it, entitled, “ Sentiments of the 
French academy upon the tragl-comedy of.Oldin wliich, 

' * Kot one ^ Ihe Cardin^t^t tAi>1i was At tbje of Path. In Ridie- 
rebnumt'u in of tbo jfnpartsnt 
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howevert while they censured some parts, they did not 
scruple to praise it very highly in others. Ccrneitie now 
endeavoured to support the vast reputation he had gained^ 
by many admirable performai^s in succession, which} as 
Bayie observes} “ carried the%rench theatre to its highest 
pitch of glory, and assuredly much higher tlkan the ancient 
one at Athens yet still, at this time, he had to contend 
with the bad taste of the most fashionable wits. When he 
read his Polyenete,” one of his best tragedies, before a 
company of these, where Voiture presided, it was very 
coldly received; and Voiture afterwards told him, it was 
the opinion of bis friends that the piece would not succeed. 
Id 1647 he was chosen a member of the French academy; 
and was what they call dean of thftt society at the time of 
his death, which happened hi 1684, in his 7dth year. 

He was, it is said, a man of a devout and melancholy cast; 
and upon a disgust he had conceived to the theatre, from the 
cold reception of his ** Pertharite,” betook himself to the 
translation of The Imitation of Jesus Christ,'* by Kempis; 
which he performed very elegantly. He returned, however, 
to the drama, although not with his wonted vigour. He spoke 
little in company, even upon subjects which he perfectly 
understood. He was a very worthy and honest man; not 
very dexterous ici making his court to the great, which was 
perhaps the chief reason why he never drew any consider¬ 
able advantage from his productions, besides the reputation 
which always attended them. Racine, in a speech made 
to the French academy in the beginning of L635, does 
great justice to our authors talents. After representing 
the miserable state in which the French tlieatre then was, 
that it was without order, decency, sense, taste, he passes 
to the sudden reformation effected by Corneille : “ a man 
who possessed at once all those extraordinary talents which ' 
form a great poetj art, force, judgment, and wit. Nor 
can any one sufficiently admire the greatness of bis senti- 
xneats, the skill he shews in the economy of his subjects, 
bit masterly way of movtag the passions, the dignity, and 
at the ume time the vast variety of his characters.*^ ThU 
encomimn must have the more weight, as it comes from 
the only man in the world who baa been considered as his 
great rival. Yet we are told, that when Racine read hia 
tragedy of *'Alexander'* to Corneille, the latter gave him 
many cocnmendatioiiB, but advised him to apply his geuius, 
as not being adapted to the drama, to wme other species 
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of poetry* Corneille, ss.ys Dr. Warton, one would hope, 
was incapable of a mean jealousy ^ and if be gave this ad* 
vice, thought it really proper to be given^ The French 
have ever been fond of opp()^ing Corneille to Shahspeare; 
but the want of comic powers in Corneille^ hir his come¬ 
dies ate truly contemptible, must ever obstruct the conapa^ 
rison* His genius was unquestionably very rich, but seems 
more turned towards the epic than the tragic muse; and in 
general he is magnificent and splendid, rather than tender 
and touching. He is, says Blair, an opinion in which all 
English critics agree, the most declamatory of all the French 
tragedians. He united the copiousness of Dryden with 
the fire of Lucan; and he resembles them also in their 
faults : in their extravagance and impetuosity. As to the 
opinions of the best modern French critics, on the merits 
of Corneille, we may refer to an admirable ** Eloge,** 
published by Da Ponte, in London, and to Su* 

ard*9 “ Melange de Litierature,” ISOS* But FontenelleV 
comparison between Corneille and Racine, as lest acces¬ 
sible to many readers, may be added here with advantage. 
Corneille, says Fontenelle, had no excellent author before 
his eyes, whom he could follow; Racine had Corneille. 
Cornt^ilte found the French stage in a barbarous state, and 
advanced it to great perfecttoii: Racine has not supported 
it in the perfection in which he found it The characters 
of Corneille are true, though they are not common; the 
characters of Racine are not true, but only in proportion 
as they are common. Sometimes the characters of Cor¬ 
neille are, in some respects, false and unnatural, because 
they are noble and singular; those of Racine are often, in 
some respects, Low, on account of their being natural and 
ordinary. He that has a noble heart, would chuse to re¬ 
semble the heroes of Corneille; he that has a little heart, 
is pleased to find his own resemblance in the heroes of 
Racine. We carry, from hearing the pieces of the one, 
a desire to be virtuous; and we carry the pleasure of find* 
ing men like ourselves, in foibles and weaknesses, from 
the pieces of the other. The tender and graceful of Ka^ 
cine is sometimes to be found in Corneille: the grand and 
sublime of Corneille h never to be found in Racincp Ra* 
cine has painted only the French and the present age, even 
when he designed to paint another age and ocher natioitsi 
we see in Corneille all those ages, and all those nations, 
that he intended to paint. The number of the pieces of Cor^* 
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nellle is much gi^eater than that of Racine: Corneille, not* 
withst an cling, has made fewer tautologies and repetitions 
than Kacine has made. In tlie passages where the versU 
fication of Corneille is good, it is moie bold, more nobie^ 
and, at the ^me time, as pure and as hnUhed as that of 
Racine; hut it is not preserv^cd in this degree of beauty: 
and that of Racine is always equally supported^ Authors, 
inferior to Racine, have written successfully after him, iit 
hiaowiiway: no author, not even Uacine himself, dared to 
attempt, after Oornelllei that kind of writing which was 
peculiar to him. Voltaire, the best editor of Corneille^s 
works, seems in some measure to coincide with Foiite- 
nelle^ “ Corneille,'* saya he, “ alone formed himself: 
but Louis XIV. Colbert, Sophocles, and Euripides, all of 
them contributed to form llacine.** When we arrive, how¬ 
ever, at Racine, it will be necessary to estimate hia merit, 
without the bias which comparative criticism generally pro- 
duces*. 

*0f the editions of the theatre of Corneille, consisting of 
nine comedies and twenty-two tragedies, tlie best are, that 
of Joly, published in 175S, JO vols. L^mo. and that of Vol¬ 
taire, 1764, 12 vols. 8vo, and, lastly, the magnificent one 
of Dldot, 17D6, ill 10 vots. 4to, of which 350 copies only 
were printed* ^ 

CORNEILLE (Thomai?), brother to the preceding, a 
French poet also, but inferior to Fetcr Corneille, was bom 
in 1625, He was a member of the French academy, and of 
the academy of iiiscriptians. He discovered, when he was 
young, a strong indinatian nnd genius for poetry; and 
afterwards was the author of many dramatic pieces, some 
of which were well received by the publicj and acted with 
great success. He died at Andeli, 1709, aged 64* His 
dramatic rvorks, with tliose of liis brother, were published 
at Paris, 1738, iu IJ vols. 12mo. Besides dramatic, Tho¬ 
mas Corneille was the author of some other works: as, 
l« A translation of Ovid*s Metamorphoses and some of hia 
Epistlea, 2* Remarks upon Yaugelas. 3* A dictionary 
of arts,'* in 2 vols. folio. 4. An universal geographical 
and historical dictionary," in 3 vols. folio. In the last work, 
that part of the geography which concerns Normandy is said 
to bo excellent A^to his dramatic talents, they were far 
from being contemptible, and a few of his pteoes still keep 

> MoT*ri.—Dkt. Hist. — FaDtcnellfc’^ Wortci.—BIflir’i Lectura^. —Walton'S 
Buay QXL Fopti edit* Carb«ltiet of l4it«ratur«, rot. It 
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their place on the stage ; but it was bis misfortune to be a 
Corneille, and brother of one emphatically called the Great 
Corneille. * 

CORNETO (Adrtan,) * See ADRIAN. 

CORNWALLIS (Charles, first Marquis), the eldest 
son of Charles liRh lord and first earl Cornwallis, by Eli¬ 
zabeth, eldest daughter of Charles, secoud vUcount Towns¬ 
end, was boj^ Dec. 31, and educateJ at Eton, and 

at St John's college, Cambridge. Preferring a military 
life, be was, in August 1765, appointed aULde-camp to 
the king, with the rank of colonel of foot In Sept. 1775, 
he became major-general; in August, 1777, lieutenanU 
general; and in October, 179S, general. He represented, in 
two parliaments, the borough of Eye, in Suffolk, until he suc¬ 
ceeded bis father in the peerage, June 23, 1762. In par¬ 
liament, he was not a frequent or distinguished speaker. 
In the house of peers he appears to have been father fa¬ 
vourable to the claims of the American eolcnies, which, 
however, when they came to an open rupture with the 
mother country, did not prevent liim from accepting a 
command in America, where he distinguished himself at 
the battle of Brandywine, in 1777, and afterwards at the 
siege of Charlestown, and was left in the command of South 
Carolina, where his admhnstration was commended for Ita 
wisdom. He was soon obliged to take the held, and ob¬ 
tained the <lccisive victory of Camden, and was next vic¬ 
torious at Guildford, hut not without a considerable loss of 
men. His plan of iikvading Virginia, in l7^l, was of oiore 
doubtful prudence, and ended in his capture, with hit whole 
army of four thousand men. Thus defeated, he laid the 
bfanie on the failure of expected succour from sir Henry 
Clinton, who In return equally blamed both the scheme 
and its conduct, and several pampldets were published by 
both these commanders, into the merits of which we can¬ 
not pretend to enter. It is ^ulHcient for our purpose to be 
able lo add, that lord Cornwallis lost no reputation by tbll 
misfortune, either for skill dr courage. 

Soon after bis return from America^, oh the change of 
admin istrattofi which took plac!e in lT8t, he was retnoveil 
from his place of governor of the Tower of London, whick 
he had held since 1770, but was re-appointed in 1784, and 

hb hfe. In'1786, hb bid ship was sent 
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out to InJU with the double appointment of governor-ge¬ 
neral and commander ia chief; and arriving at Calcutta 
in September of that year, found the diHerent presidencies 
in rising prosperitj* Not Jong after^ the government of 
Bengal found it necessary to declare war against the sultan 
of the Mysore, for his attack on the rajah of Travancore, 
the tdty of the English. The campaign of 1790 was inde^ 
dsive; but in March lord Cornwallts^iiivaded the 

Mysore^ and came in sight of Seringapatam, which he was 
prevent^ from investing by the 6o^s of the Cavery. In 
1792, however, he besieged that metropolis; and on the 
approach of the attach* the sultan Tippoo $aib sued for 
peace, and was obliged to accept such terms as the English 
commander dictated. He consented to cede a part of hi» 
dominions, paid a large sum of money, undertook to fur* 
Dish a atill more considerable portbn of treasure, within a li¬ 
mited period, and entrusted two of his sons to the care 
of Jord Cornwallis, with whom they were to remain as hos¬ 
tages for the due performance of the treaty* By this suc^ 
eesiful conclusion of the war, the most formidable enemy 
was 50 reduced, as to render our possessions in India botJi 
proScabJe and secure* Madras was protected from invasion 
by posseasioD of the passes, and covered by a territory de¬ 
fended by strong forts; and the value of Bombay was 
greatly enhanced, by possessions gained on the Malabar 
coast. The details of this war belong to history ; but it is 
necessary to add, that in the whole conduct of it, lord 
Cornwallis evinced qualitiefi of the head and heart which 
greatly increased his reputation as a commander* On 
marching days, it ws» his constant custom to be in bU tent 
from the time the army came to the ground of encampment; 
and on baltiog-days, after visiting the outposts in the 
tnorning, he was there constantly employed til) the even¬ 
ing, attending to the affairs depending on his station. 
The busioesi which pressed upon him from the several ar¬ 
mies* and from every part of India, were so complicated 
and various, u to require every exertion of diligence and 
arrangement He gave his instructions, in person, to all 
officers who went on detachments of importance, and saw 
them on their return* Officers at the heads of departments 
applied Uj himself on all material business, and there was 
no branch of the service with which he was not intimately 
acquainted* His lordship^s tents, and the line of head-" 
quarters, appeared more like the'various departments of a 
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grc&t office of state^ than the splendid equipage that ml^ht 
he siippDiicd to attetid the leader of the greatest armies 
that, under a British general, were ever assembled in the 
east. To this unremitting attention to business, is not 
only to be ascribed the general success of the administra¬ 
tion of lord Cornwallis in India, and in particular that of 
the operations of this war, but also the unexampled eco* 
nomy with which it was conducted. 

This important war being now ended, so highly tto the ho¬ 
nour of the British arms, lord Cornwallis returned to Eng¬ 
land, to receive the rewards jnstly due to his merit, lie 
bad before been invested with the insignia of the garter; 
and he was, in August 1TD2, advanced to tlie dignity of 
marquis Cornwallis, admitted a member of the privy-coun¬ 
cil, and, in addition to his other appointments, was uamU 
noted to the oltice of mar^ter-general of the ordnance. In 
171^3, tile rebellion in Ireland appearing both to the vice¬ 
roy, lord Camden, and to his majesty, to require a lord- 
lieutenaTit who could act in a military as well as a cis'il 
capacity, the king appointed lord Cornwallis to that im¬ 
portant service, which he executed with skill, prompti¬ 
tude, and humanity; and after quell hig the open insurrec¬ 
tion, he adopted a plan of mingled {irmness and concilia¬ 
tion, which, executed with discriminating judgment, tended 
to quiet that distracted country, and prepare macters for a 
permanent plan, that should both prevent the recurrence 
of such an evil, and promote industry and prosperity. 
He retained this high appointment till May luOl, when 
he was succeeded by the carl of Hardwicko. The same 
year he was appointed plenipotentiary to France, and 
signed the peace of Amiens. 

Ill ISO-I, his lordship had the honour of being ap¬ 
pointed, a second time, governor-general in the East In¬ 
dies, Qti the recall of marquis Wellesley; and in that sta¬ 
tion he died at Ghaxepore, in the province of Benares, 
October 5, 1305, worn out with an active life spent in 
the service of his country, and covered‘with glory and 
honours. His amiable character and unassuming dispo¬ 
sition made hinr as uuIversp-lly beloved as he was re¬ 
spected* His talents were not brilliant: but. they proved 
what a good heart, inflamed by an honourable ambition, 
may, by the aid of perseverance, effect. His.lordship 
married, July I #, n^3, Jemima, daughter of James Jones, 
V0L.X. T 
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by whom he ha.d an only son, Charles, the present 
marquis* ^ 

CORONEL (Paul), a Spanish ecdeamtic, was bom at 
Segovia, and became eminent for his criiical knowledge 
of oriental languages, and especially the original languages 
of the Holy Scriptures. He was one of the professors 
of the university of SaUmanca, when cardinal Ximenes 
employed him, atnong other learned men, on hU celebrated 
edition of the Polyglot Bible* He also was the author of 
an addition to the work of Nicholaii de Lira, ** Pe trans- 
lationum different!is/’ He died Sept, 1534** 

CORONEL LI (ViKCEKT), a celebrated geographer of 
the Minime order, and a most laborious and Tolammous 
compiler, was born at Venice, and admitted doctor at tbe 
age of 24. Becoming known to cardinal d’Estr^es by his 
skill in mathematics, he was employed by his eminence to 
make globes for Louis XIV. He staid some time at Paris 
for that purpose, and left many globes there, which were 
at that lime mucii esteemed. CoroneUi was appointed 
cosmographer to the republic of Venice in 1685, and 
public professor of geography in 1639« He afterwards 
became defiidtor-givieral of his order, and general May 14, 
1702* After founding a cos mo graph! cal academy at Ve¬ 
nice, he died in that city, December 1718, leaving above 
four hundred maps. His publications were so numerous 
as to Bll about thirty volumes, most of them in folioi^ 
Among these are, L ** Atlante Veiieto/’ 4 vols. folio, Ve¬ 
nice, 163L 2* ** Ritratti dc celebri personaggi deir 

academia cosmografica, &c.” Venice, 1697, folio. 3* 

Specchio del mare Mediterraneo,” ibid, 1698, folio* 
4. Bibliotheca universalis,’' or an universal Dictionary, 
an immense undertaking, to be extended to forty-five folio 
volumes. All the accounts we have of CoroneUi differing, 
we know not how far he had proaeeded in this work» Mo-^ 
reri says he had published seven volumes ^ but an extract 
from some foreign journal, in the Memoirs of Literature,'* 
states that, in 1709, eighteen volumes had appeared, which 
went no fkrthei than the word Cavallen, in letter C. We 
doubt, therefore, if the author could have compressed his 
materials in 45* That be ahou}il entertam a jfavourable 

^ CoUini** P^ragp, by >ir E, Bndfn.^lHroai’* Niirfttitre of Iht 
in Jpdis* tio, 1793.—Adpluhoa «u4 BiiletH Hilt, of the Rflga of JlL 
* Moreri.—Aaloaio Bjbl. Hiip^ 
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opiiiioii of his labours^ and preflict that all other dic¬ 
tionaries must sink before bU, and that he should exult in 
the idea of leaving behind hint the largest compilation ever 
made, is not surprizing: we are more disposed to wonder 
at the spirit of literary enterprise among the printera and 
bookscllei^ In those days^ which encouraged such uiider^. 
takings. ^ 

CORRADINI (de Sehza, Peter MaRcellinus), a 
learned antiquary, born in 1660, was first a lawyer, and in 
that profession so dUthiguisbed, as to attract the notice of 
pope Clement Xf. who appointed him to honourable and 
confidential ofHces. Disgusted, however, by the intrigues 
of the court, he gave himself up to retirement, for the pur*' 
pose of applying to literary pursuits. Here be remained till 
he was created cardinal by pope Ixmocetit Xlll. which dig^ 
nity he enjoyed more than twenty years, and died at Rome 
in 1743, He wrote a learned and curious work, entitled 

Vetus Latium, profanum et sacrum,’* Home, 1704and 1707, 
2 vols* fol. I reprinted in 1727, 4 vols^ 4to: likewise a history 
of his native place, entitled ** Be civital# et ecclcsia Set<- 
tlna j’* Rome, 1702, 4to, He is said to have written a dis¬ 
sertation concerning certain contested rights between the 
emperor and the pope, ** De jure precum priuiarlarum,'* 
1707, under the assumed name of Conradus Ollgenius, ’ 

CORRANUS, or DE CORHO (Anthony), the son of 
Anu Corranus, LL.D. was born at Seville, in Spain, in 
1527, and educated for the Roman Catholic church; but 
being afterwards desirous of embracing the reformed reli-' 
glon, he came to England in 1570, and being admitted 
into the Engliah church, became a frequent preacher* In 
1571 he was made reader of divinity in the Temple, by the 
interest of Dr. Edwin Sandys, bishop of London, and con*^ 
tinned in that office about three yeftrs. In the beginning of 
March 1575, he was recommended to the university of Ox¬ 
ford for a doctor's degree, by tlieir chancellor, the earl of 
Leicester; but doubts being raised as to the soundness of 
hts principles oti certain contested points, his degree was 
refused until he should give full satisfaciion, which he pro¬ 
bably did, although the matter is not upon record* At 
Oxford he became reader of divinity to the students in^ 
Gloucester, St* Mary's, and Hart-hall, and resided as a 

' Horeii.—PKt* Hi*t—Mfcwkt of Uteritare, ttL gf 
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student of Ciiristcburcb, holding at the same time the pre¬ 
bend of Hurleston in Sl Faurs. lie died at London in 
March and was buried either at St* Andrew’s, Hoi-* 

born, or St. Andrew Wardrobe. His works arc, L ** An 
Epistle to the pastors of the Flemish church at Antwerp/* 
originally written in Latin, Lond* 1570, Svo. 2, ** Ta¬ 
bulae Divinorum operuin, de huihani generis creatione,*' 
1574, Svo; and afterwards published in English. 3. “ Dia- 
logus Theologicus/’ an explanation of St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans, collected from his lectures, 1574, Sto; 
also translated, 1570. 4. ** Supplication to the king of 

Spain,” respecting the protestatits in the Low Countries, 
1577, 8vo, published in Latin, French, and EnglUb. 
5p Notx in concioneni SglotnonisEcclesiastes, 
157^ BUd l5St, Bvo; and again, by Scultetus, in 1618* 
6. “ Sermons on Kcclesiastes,” abridged by Thomas Pitt, 
Oxon. 1585, Svo, probably au abridgement of the pre^ 
ceding. 7. ** A Spanish grammar, with certain rules for 
teacldng both the Spanish and French tongues,” translated 
into Engiisl) byl'hurius* Lond* 1590, 4to.' 

CORREGIO (Antoi^io Allegri da), sometimes called 
Lseti, an eminent historical painter, was horn in 1490^^ 
or 1494. Being descended of poor parents, and educated 
in an obscure village, he enjoyed t»one of those advantages 
which contribvited to form the other great painters of i^at 
illustrious age. Fie saw none of the statues of ancient 
Greece or Home; nor any of the works of the established 
schools of Home and Venice. But nature was bis guide; 
and Corregio was one of her favourite pupils* To express 
the facility with which he painted, be used to say that be 
always had hh tbou^Ks ready at the end of his penciL 

7'he agreeable smile, and the profusion of graces which 
be gave to his Madonnas, saints, and children, have been 
taxed with being sometimes unnaturat; but still they are 
amiable and seducing : an easy and flowing pencil, an 
union and harmony of colours, and a perfect intelligence 
of light and shade, give an astonishing tHlef to all his. 
pictures, and have b^cn the admiration both of bis con- 

'Hie birth imd life^ iuyt Mr. ?u- of hiia li«t undoubtedly beojr 

qf Correfki^ » more ioTOlvrd la fii^on by A. R. Meoif* in bii ** 
i>>)V(TUTjiy ilion the lire of A|]dl» Whe-^ marie cenctmedUi It Vito di Corret;ia,^ 
liter he wa« horn in 1490, or 1494, ie vol it. of bit woike^ pubUthed by 
not aicifrieined: the time of bhi deelb* cole 
m 1534, i» more ceitalo. The ben 
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tciiiporancs and successors^ Annibai Caraccij who flou¬ 
rished fifty years after him, studied and adopted liis inan^ 
ner in preference to that of any other master, Tn a letter 
to his cousin Louis, he expresses with great warmth the im¬ 
pression which was made on liim by the first sight of Corre- 
gio*s paintings: Erery thing which I see hcre/^ says lie, 
*' astonishes me; particularly the colouring and the beauty 
of the cliildreu- They live^—they breathe—-They smile 
with so inucJi grace and so much reality, that it is impos¬ 
sible to refrain from smiting and partaking of their enjoy¬ 
ment My heart is ready to break with grief when I think 
on the unhappy fate of poor Corregio—that so wonderful a 
man (if he ought not rather to be called an angel] shonld 
finish hU days so miserably in a country where his talents 
were never known 1” 

From want of curiosity or of resoUition, or from want of 
patronage, Corregio never visited Home, but remained his 
whole life at Parma, where the art of painting was little 
esteemed, and of consequence poorly rewarded. This con¬ 
currence of unfavourable circumstances occasioned at Just 
Ills premature death, at the age of forty. He was employ¬ 
ed to paint the cupola of the cathedral at Parma, the sub¬ 
ject of wliicli is an “ Assumption of the Virgin and 
having executed it in a maimer that has long been the 
admiration of every person of good taste, for the grandeur 
of design, and especially for the boldness of the forc-short- 
enings (an art which he first and at once brought to the 
utmost perfection), he went to receive his payment. The 
canons of the church, either through ignorance or base¬ 
ness, found fault with bis work ; and although the price 
originally agreed upon had been very moderate, they al- 
lodged that it was far aliove the merit of the artist, and 
forced him to accept of the paltry sum of 200 llvres; 
which, to add to the imiigriity, they paid him in copper 
money. To carry home this unworthy load to his indigent 
wife and children, poor Corregio had to^ travel six or eight 
miles from Parma. The weight of his burden, the beat of 
the weather, and liia chagrin at this treatment, threw him 
into a pleurisy, which in three days put an end tQ his life 
And his misfortUTies in I5S4. 

For the preservation of this'magnificent work the world 
is indebted to Titian^ As he passed through Parma in the 
finite of Cliaries V. he ran instantly to see the chef-d'oeuvre 
flf Corregio, While he was attentively viewing it, one of 
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the principal cations of the church told htcn that such a 
grotesque perforniance did not merit his notice, and that 
they intended soon to hare the whole defaced. Have a 
care of what you do,** replied the other : “ if I were not 
Titian, I would certainly wish to be Corregio," 

Corregio^s exclamation upon viewing a picture by Ra¬ 
phael 13 well known. Having long been accustomed to 
bear the most unbounded applause bestowed on the "works 
of that divine painter, he by degrees became less desirous 
than afiraid of seeing any of them. One, however, be at 
last had occasion to see. He examined it attentively for 
aome minutes in profound silence; and then with an air 
of satisfaction exclatnjed, 1 too am a painter.** Julio 
Romano, on seeing some of Corregio's pictures at Parma, 
declared they were superior to any thing in painting be had 
yet beheld. One of these tio doubt would be the famous 
Virgin and Child, with Mary Magdalene and St. Jerom. 

Dufresnoy says of this artist, tiiat be struck out cer¬ 
tain natural and unalFected graces for his Madonnas, his 
saints, and little children, which were peculiar to himself 
His manner, design, and execution, are all very great, but 
yet without correctness. He had a most free and delighu 
ful pencil; and it is to be acknowledged, that he painted 
with a strength, relief, sweetness, and vivacity of colour¬ 
ing, which nothing ever exceeded. He understood bow 
to distribute his lights in such a manner, as was wholly pe¬ 
culiar to himself, which gave a great force and great 
roundness to his figures. This niauuer consists in extend^ 
ing a large light, and then making it lose itself insensibly 
in the dark shadowings, which he placed out of the inai$ses: 
and those give them this relief, without our being able to 
perceive from whence proceeds so much efiect, and so 
vast a pleasure to the sigbt. It appears that in tliis part 
the rest of the Lombard school copied him. He had no 
great choice of graceful attitudes, or dUtributioii of beau¬ 
tiful groupes^ His design often appears lame, and his 
positions not well choseti : the look of his figures is often 
unpleasing; but his manner of designing heads, hands, 
feet, and other parts, is very great, and well deserves our 
Imitation. In the conduct and finishing of a picture he 
has done wonders; for be painted with so much tinibti, that 
his greatest works seem to have been finished in tlie com- 
pais of one day, and appear as if we saw them in a look- 
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His landscape is equally beautifel with his 

figures/* 

“ The excellency of Corregio’a manner/" says sir Joshua 
Reynolds^ ** biis justly been adniirad by all succeeding 
paiutem This manner is in direct opposition to what is 
called the dry and hard manner which preceded hinii His 
colour, and his mode of Bnishing, approach nearer to per¬ 
fection than those of any other painter; the gliding mo¬ 
tion of his outline, and the sweetness witii which it melta 
into the ground; the cleanness and transparency of his 
colouring, which stop at that esact medium in which the 
purity and perfection of taste lies, leave nothing to be 
wished for/’ 

Mr, Fuseli’s opinion of Corregio may with great pro¬ 
priety close these criticisms*—** Another charm,” says the 
professor, ** was yet wanting to complete the round of art- 
harmony* It appeared with Antonio LeciI, called Corregio, 
whose works it attended like an enchanted spirit* The 
harmony and the grace of Corregio are proverbial: the 
medium which by breadth of gradation unites two opposite 
principles, the coalition of light and darkness, by imper¬ 
ceptible transition, aie the element of his style. This in¬ 
spires his figures with grace, to thU their grace is subordi¬ 
nate;-the most appropriate, the most eTegant attitudes 
were adopted, rejected, perilaps sacrificed to most 
aukward ones, in compliance wltli tlmimperious principle ; 
parts vanished, were absorbed, or emerged in obedience 
to it. This unison of a whole, predominates over all that 
remains of him, from the vastness of his cupolas to the 
smallest of his oil-pictures. The harmony of Corregio, 
though assisted by exquisite hues, was entirely indepeU’ 
dent of colour; his great organ was chiaroscuro in its most 
extensive sense : compared with the expanse in which he 
Boats, the effects of Lionarda da Vinci are little more than 
the dying ray of evening, and the concentrated Bash of 
Giorgione discordant abruptness* The bland central light 
of a globe, imperceptibly gliding through lucid demkints 
into rich reflected shades, composes the spell of Corregio, 
and affects us with the soft emotions of a delicious dream/* 

Of Corregio’s best oil-pictures, Italy has been deprived 
by purchase or by spoil. Dresjdeii possesses the celebrated 
“ Night,’^ rather “ Dawn /* the ** Magdalen reatling;” 
and a few more of less excellence, or less authentic cha- 



racter. Tlje two allegoric picturesj called ** Lrda aad 
once in tbe possesstan of queen Chl'istinaj mi¬ 
grated to France^ and witli the picture of lo, were mangled 
or destroyed by bigotry* A duplicate of the lo, and a 

Rape of Ganymede” are at Vientta. Spain possesses 
** Cbri&t praying in the Garden,** and ** Bdercury teaching 
Cupid to read in the presence of Venus.” To the “ Spo- 
salizio of St* Cathariitc,** which France possessed before, 
the spoils of the revoUuion have added the “ St* Jerome 
with the JUagdalen/* the ** Madonna della Scudella,** the 
** Descent fVom the Cross,” and the “ Martyrdom of St. 
Placido,” from Parma* * 

CORSINl (Edward), a monk of the Ecolcs-Pies, and a 
mathematic tail and antiquary, was born at Fanano in 1702, 
and died in 1765, at Pisa, where the grand duke had given 
him aebair in philosophy. This science occupied his first 
studies, and his success soon appeared from the Philoso¬ 
phical and Mathematical Instilutioua,** 172^1 and ]724-, 6 
vols. Svo* For the doctrines of Aristotle, which then were 
generally adopted in a part of Italy, he substitLited a 
species of philosophy at once more useful and more true* 
Encouraged by the favourable reception liis work had met 
with, he published in 1735 a new Course of Geometrical 
Elements,” written with precision and perspicuity* On 
being appointed professor at Fisa, he revised and retouched 
his two performances* The former appeared, with consi¬ 
derable corrections, at Bologna in 174^2; and the second, 
augmented with ** Elements of Practical Geometry,” wu^ 
published at Venice in 1748, 2 vols* Svo. He was well 
versed in hydrostatics and history. After having sedulously 
applied for several years toBie classical authors, and par¬ 
ticularly those of Greece, he proposed to write the ** Fasti 
of the Avchons of Athens,” the first volume of which ap¬ 
peared in 1734, in 410, and the fourth and last, ten years 
after* Being called in 1746 to tlie chair of moral philo¬ 
sophy and metaphysics, he composed a Course of Meta- 
pliysies,” which, appeared afterwards at Venice in 1T5S* 
His learned friends Muratori, Goiio, MaBei, Qiiirini, Pas- 
sionei, now persuaded him to abandon philosophy; and, 
at their solicitations, he returned to criticism and eru¬ 
dition. In 1747 he published four dUsertationa in 4to, on 

' MrDfK, IS in not*.—Vasari.—Sir JosHitti ErynoUe’s tVorkt* — 

TuuK's Lectures* ^hi> bis tditioi) vT rjlkin^jin* 
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the sacred games of Greeccj in which he gave an exact list; 
of the athletic victors. Two years afterwards he brought 
out, in folio, an excellent work on the abbreviations used 
ill Greek inscriptions, under this title, De nods GrcC' 
cornm.*^ This accurate and sagacious performance was 
followed by several dissertations relative to objects of learn¬ 
ing. But the high esteem in which he was lield by his 
acquaintance on account of his virtues and industry, was 
an interruption to his Labours, he being appointed general 
of his order in 1754^ yet the leisure left him by the ar^- 
duous duties of his iitation he devoted to his former studies^ 
and when the term of hU generalsLiip expired, he hastened 
back to Pisa, to resume the fiuictiuns of professor. He 
now published several new dissertations, and especially an 
excellent work, one of the best of his performances, en¬ 
titled ** De pncfectifl urbis.” At length he confined the 
whole of his application on the History of the University 
of Pisa,*’ of which he had been appouiied liistortographer, 
and was about to produce the first volmne when a stroke 
of apoplexy carried him off, in spite of all the resources of 
the medical art, in December 176 5.' 

COllT (CoHNELit/s), a celebrated engraver, was born at 
Hoorn in Ilollaud in 159G< After having learned the first 
priLiciplcs of drawing and engraving, he went to Italy to 
complete his studies, and visited all the places famous for 
the works of the great masters. At Venice he was cour^ 
tcously received by Titian; aud engraved several plates 
from the pictures of that admirable painter* He at last* 
settled at Rome, where be died^ 157S, aged forty-two* 
According to Basan, he was tlie best engraver with the 
burin or graver only that Holland ever produced. We 
hnd in his prints,” adds he, correctness of drawing, and 
an exquisite ■ tEiste.” He praises also the taste and light¬ 
ness of touch with which he engraved landscapes, and that 
without the assistance of the point. It is no arnaU honour 
to this artist, that Agostino Carracci was his scholar, and 
imitated bis style of engraving rather than that of any 
other master* His engravings are very numerous (151 ac¬ 
cording to abb^ Marolles), and by no means uncommon.* ■ 

COKTE (GotlIeb), professor of law at Leipsic, was 
born at Bescow, in Lower Lusatia, February 28, 1698. He 

* "Fabfoni Vh* lulorumj ta elabornte «rtide, with aa amiile catalesuc of 
]il9 wortf.^Dki. fliiU 

* Stiutt* 
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was eminent for his learning, and assisted fn the Journals 
of LeipsiCi at which place he died April 7, 173 Ij aged 
thirty^three. Corte published an edition of Sallust, printed 
at Leipsic, 1724, 4to, with notes, which is much esteemed, 
** Tres Satyr® Menripcee,” Leipsic, 1720, Svo, and otlier 
works, ‘ 

CORTES (Feudikahb), a Spanish commander, famous 
under the emperor Charles V, for the conquest of Mexico, 
was bom at Medellin in Estremadura, in 1435. His pa¬ 
rents intended him for study, but his dissipated habits and 
nyerbearing temper made his father willing to gratify his 
inclination by sending him abroad as an adventurer, ^ Ac¬ 
cordingly be passed over to the Indies in ISO*, continued 
some time at St. Domingo, and then went to the isle of 
Cuba. He so distinguished himaelf by bis exploits, that 
Velasques, governor of Cuba, made him captain general 
of the army which he destined for the discovery of new 
countries, Cortes sailed from San-Iago Nov. 13, 1513, 
stationed bis little army at the Havannah, and arrived the 
year after at Tabasco in Mexico. He conquered the In¬ 
dians, founded Vera-Criui, reduced the province of Tlas- 
cala, and marched directly to Mexico, the capital of tlie 
empire* Montezuma, the emperor of the Mexicans, wto 
constrained to receive him, and thus became a prisoner in 
his own capital: and Cortes not only demanded immense 
monies of him, but obliged him to submit all his states to 
diaries V, Meanwhile Velasquez, growing jealous of 
this success, resolved to traverse the operations of Cortes, 
and with this view sent a fleet of 12 ships against him : 
but Cortes' already distrnsted him; and, having obtained 
new succours from the Spaniards, made himself master of 
all Mexico, and detained as prisoner Guaiiniosin, the suc¬ 
cessor of Montezuma, and last emperor of the Mexicans. 
This was accomplished Aug* 13, 1521. Charles V. re* 
warded these services with the v^ley of Guaxaca in Mexi¬ 
co, which Cortes ejected into a marquisate. He after¬ 
wards returned to Spain, where he was not received with 
the gratitude he expected, and where he died in 1554, 
aged sixty-three* Many have written the history of this 

Conquest of Mexico,” and particularly Antonio de Solis, 
whose work has been translated into many other languages 
besides the English, and Clavigero; and in 1800 a very 
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interesting work was published entitled ^^The true History 
of the Conc^uest of Mexico, by captain Bernal Diaz del 
Castcllo, one of the conquerors, WVitten In 156S, and trans* 
lated from the originnl Spanish, by Maurice Kefttinge, 
esq*” 4to* Dr* Bobertson, in his history of America, has 
given a long life of Cortes, which, we are sorry to add, 
does more honour to bis pen than to hii judgment or hu¬ 
manity, It is a laboured defence of cruelties that are 
indefensihle, and is calculated to present to the reader the 
idea of a magnaoimons and politic hero, instead of an in* 
satiate invader and usurper more barbarous than those he 
conquered I a murderer, who appears, like his historians 
in modern times, to have been perfectly insensible to the 
true character of the victories which accompanied his arms* 
From his correspoticlence with the emperor Charles V* 
pubtished at Paris in J77S, by the viscount de Flavigny, it 
appears that this inseiisibility was so great in himself, that 
in his account of his exploits he neither altered facts, nor 
modified c iron instances, to redeem his name from the ex¬ 
ecration of succeeding ages, ** Hia accounts of murders, 
assassinations, and perhdious stratagems, his enumeration 
of the victims that fell in Mexico, to the thirst of gold, 
covered with the bloody veil of religion, are,” says a ju¬ 
dicious writer, ** minute, accurate, in/erml" '/'o these 
works, and to the general history of Mexico, we refer for 
that evidence by which the merit of Cortes may be mors - 
justly appreciated than by some of bis late biographers. ^ 
COliTESr, or COURTOIS {Jacob), called IlBokoog- 
NONE, was a Jesuit, born in Franche Comte, 1621, who car¬ 
ried the art of battle-painting to a degree uiiknown before or 
after him. M. A. Cerquoz^i himself did justice to hU power, 
and dissuading him from the pursuit of other branches of 
painting, fixed him to that iu ivUich he could not but per¬ 
ceive that Cortesi would be hU superior rather than his 
rivaL The great model on which he formed himself was the 
"Battle of Constantine" in the Vatican. He had been a 
soldier, and neither the silence of Rome, nor the repose 
of tile convent, could lay his military ardour. He has 
personified courage in attack or defence, and it has been 
said that bis pictures sound with the shouts of war, the 
neighiug of horses, the cries of the wounded. His manner 
of painting was rapid, in strokes, and full of colour; hence 

I Woils as ab^veiT—Mcniti. rol. 
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it» efl'oct is improved by distance. His style ivas bis own, 
thiingli it may liare been invigorated by his attcntioti to 
the works of Paolo at VenkOj and hia intercourse with 
Guido at Bologna. He died in 1676, leaving a brother 
WiLLUM CoRtEStj like him called Borgognone, who was 
the scholar of Pietro da Cortona, tliough not his imitator, 
lie adliered to Maratta in the choice and variety of bis 
heads, and a certain modesty of composition, but differed 
from him in bis style of drapery and colour, which has 
soTneilung of Flemish transparence i his brother,, whom lie 
often assisted, likewise contributed to form his manner, 
A Crucifixion in the church of St Andrea on Monte Ca- 
valb, and the Battle of Joshua in the palace of the Q.ui- 
rinal, by bis hand, deserve to be seen. He died in 167C^, 
aged 5i. The brothers are both mentioned by Strutt as 
having etc4ied some pieces. ^ 

CORTEZ, or CORTEZlO (Gufcory), a learned car¬ 
dinal, was born of a noble and ancient family at Modena, 
and was auditor of the causes under Leo X. and afterwards 
entered the Benedicliue order, in which his merit raised 
him to the highest oihees. Paul 111. created him cardinal 
jn I,1^42, He died at Rome in 154S, leaving ** Epistolarum 
fauuiianum Liber,'' 1575, 4Co, and otlmr works, chieBy ou 
ijubjecis of divinity, which are now forgot, but his letters 
contain a considerable portion of Jiterai'y history and anec¬ 
dote. ^ 

CORTEZI.(Paul), an Italian prelate, was born in J465, 
at San Geminiano, in Tuscany. In early life be applied 
himself to the forming of his style by reading the best 
authors of antiquity, and particularly Cicero. He was }\ot 
above twenty-three when he published a dialogue on'Ihe 
learned men of Italy, Dc boininibus doctis.** This pro^ ,h 
ductlon, elegantly composed, and useful to the history'^pl 
the literature of hi» time, remained in obscurity till 17S4/, 
when it was given to the public by Muoni, from a copy 
found by Alexander Politi, Florence, 4to, with notes, and 
the life of the author. Angelo Polltianus, to whom he 
cooimunlcated it, wrote to liim, that the work, though 
superior to his age, was not a premature fruit,*' Tliere ia 
still extant by this writer a comnientary on the four books 
of seutences, 1540, folio, in good Latin, but frequently in 

* PUltliigtm~4)MT^cnvi11e, yoI. IV.—Lirtii in «t. 
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such famitiar terms as to throw a ludicrous atr over tlic 
lolly mysteries of the papal chtircb* wJiich was not a little 
the fashion of bis time. He also wrote a tract on the dig¬ 
nity of the cardinalsj “ De Cardlnalatu full of erudition, 
variety, and elegance, according to the testimony of some 
Italian authors, and destitute of all those qualities, accord¬ 
ing to that of Du Pin* P* Cortezi died bishop of Urbino 
in 15 to, ill the 45th year of his age. His hotne, furiiish^^i 
ed with a copious library, was the asylum of the muses, 
and of all^hat cultivated their favour. * 

CORTONA* See BEHUEl'lNI- 

COltVINUS, See MATTHIAS* 

CURTATE {Georg lij, a Latin poet of some note in 
his day, was bom in the parish of St. Thomas, in Salisbury. 
He received bis education at Winchester-school, ami in 
the year J562 u-as admitted perpetual fellow of New col¬ 
lege, Oxford* In the year 1566, on queen Elizahetirs 
visiting the university, he, together with W. Ileytiolds, 
bachelor of arts, received her majesty and her train at New 
college t on which occasion he pronounced an oration, for 
which he received great praises'and a handsome purse of 
gold. He afterwards took his degree in aru, ami, in June 
1570, became rector of Odcoinbc on the death of 'J'bomas 
Keade, and some time after, bachelor of divinity. In the 
year 1594, he was appointed prebendary of Warthill, in 
the cathedral church of York, and also held some othei 
dignity, but what we are not informed. He died at the 
parsonage-ho use at Odcombe, ou the 4ih of Maroli, KiOG. 
It is asserted that his son, the celebrated traveller, agree* 
ably to his whimsical character, entertained a design of 
preserving his body from stench and putrefaction, and with 
that view caused it to be kept above ground until the I4tk 
of April following, when it was buried in the chancel of 
the church of Odcombe. George Cory ace was much com¬ 
mended ilk his time for his fuie fancy in Latin poetry; and 
for certain pieces which he had written was honourably 
quoted by several.eminent writers. The only pieces Mr. 
Wood seen of his composition were, 1. PoemaU 
varia Latina,’* London, 1611, 4to, published by bis sou 
after hit deatli, and by him entitled ** Posthuma fragmeata 
Poematum Georgii Cory ate*** ^ 2* “ Dcscriptio AngUie, 

> Dupiii,—-Morel Lea.^Gin^uiii^ Hht* lUu d’ltalk.—Grri- 
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ScotiE^^ et Hiberniee/* writteu iti l.aiiii vei'se^ stud dedicated 
to queen Elizabeth, but it: does not appear that this piece 
was ever printed. In 1763, Jantea Lntnley Kingston^ esq. 
of Dorchester, published, from a MS* found auiongst the 
papers belonging to a conaidemble family in one of the 
western counties, a Lailn poem, wliicJi appears to have 
been written in the reign of queen Elizabeth, etititied 
** Deacriptio Angliee et Descriptio Londini,” being two 
poems in Latin verse, supposed to be written in the 
fifteenth century. This pamphlet Mr. Gough thinks may 
be part of the poem noticed by Mr* Wood* The fnention 
of only fifteen colleges at Oxford, fixes the date of the 
verses before the year 1 57 L Mr. Coryate*s wife, Gertrude, 
outlived her husband and son many years, and resided at 
Odcombe or near it until her death. Dr* Humphry Hody, 
a native of that place, informed Mr. Wood, tthat she was 
buried near the remains of her husband on the 3d of April, 
1645. It appears that after her husband's death she mar^ 
ried a second time*' 

CORY ATE (Thomas), the eccentric son of the pre^ 
ceding, whs born at Odcombe, in 1577. He was drst edu¬ 
cated at Westminster-school, and became a commoner of 
Gloucester-hall, Oxford, In 1596 ^ where continuing about 
three years, he attained, by mere dint of memory, some 
skill in logic, aud more in the Greek and Latin languages. 
After he had been taken home for a time, he went to Lon¬ 
don, and was received into the family of Heury prince of 
Wales, either as a domestic, or, according to some, as a 
fool, an office which in former days was filled by a person 
hired for the purpose* In this situation he was exposed to 
the wits of the court, who, finding in him a strange mix¬ 
ture of sense and folly, made him their whetstone i and so, 
lays Wood, be became too much known to all the world. 
In 160S, he took a journey to France, Italy, Germany, &c.. 
which lasted five months, during which he bud travelled 
1975 miles, more than half upon one pair of shoes, which 
were once only mended, and on bia return were hung up 
in the church of Odcombe. He published bis travels under 
this title; Crudities hastily gobbled up in five months 
travels in France, Savoy, Italy, Rbetia, Helvetia, some 
parts of High Germany, and the Netherlands, 4to^ 

reprinted in 1776, 3 voU. 6vo* This work was ushered 
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into the world by an Odcombian b^nqnet^ consUtitig of 
near 60 copies of verses, made by the best poets of that 
ciine, which, if they did not make Coryate pass with the 
world for a man of great parts and jeaming, contributed 
not a little to the sale of his book*. Among these poeU 
were Ben JonsDn, sir John Harrington, Inigo Jones the 
architect, Chapman, Donne, Drayton, in the satilSe 

year he published **Coryate*3 Crambe, or his Colivort 
twice sodden, and now served in with other Macaronic 
<lishes, as the second course of his Crudities,** 4tOw In 
1612, after be had taken leave of his coantrymeii, by att 
oration spoken at the cross in Odcombe, he took a long 
and large journey, with intention not to return till he had 
spent ten years in iravelling. The first place he went to 
was Constantinople, where he made his usual desultory 
observations ^*and took from thence opportunities of view¬ 
ing divers parts of Greece. In the Hellespont he took 
notice of the two castles Sestos and Abydos, which Mu- 
ssBus has made famous in bis poem of Hero and Leander. 
He saw Smyrna, from whence he found a passage to Alex¬ 
andria in Egypt; and there he oh^rvcd the pyramids near 
Grand Cairo. From thence he went to Jerusalem ; and $o 
on to the Dead Sea, to Aleppo in Syria, to Babylon in 
Chaldea, to the kingdom of Persia, and to Ispahan, where 


* Tli?iP were HGprtDted in 

ll>R name ileUL'1)«d from 

the CruilUre*. with thift title: “The 
Oiicambian Bnncjact, tlisbeil foorth by 
Thciina^ the CuriAtr end seired in a 
nitinber uf Noble Witi» In praise of 
his CrnditLf'i and Crwiobetoo—Asinus 
pofiana Mytteriaj" and with a proH 
advertisement at the oancInskHi, of 
which the IblLnwia^ is a transcript^ and 
may tenre u a ipecimea of Coryate^i 
style j 

" Noveriat unkeni. &c. 

KiuWf fiWDlJe Reader, that the 
booke, in prayu whefeof all theu 
fHTcedinf venee were vritleni it par. 
potely omitted for thine ankd thy pnnei 
food; partly fur the freatnei* of the 
voiuoiej coDtaioiitf fiJS4 pafts, each, 
page ^ liuei^ each line 4b leUen, 
bnldet panegyridUt pceoiii epittlei^ 
prvfacea, lelbeiit orationi, fra^eniUf 
posthuEHtj wUb the oonunut cdIoMi 
futbpoM, and other Undfi hereunto 
appeiUjoiag j *111:01:1 being priDted of 
a ciharaii^ter legible without ipectacla* 
would hiT* camed the biooha much to 


exceed that price whereit men in these 
wUly dayes value such ftuffe as that; 
■ndj psrily, for that one 

Wbose teamiogf jndgementi and 
brainei 

An weight with Tom^t juvtto a gramc,” 

** flsviitg read the boohe with an 
intent to epitomize it. could he but 
have ineLted out of the whole lumpe so 
much matter worthy the reading as 
would have tilled foort pages; but. 
flodiDg hh labour 1ott» and his hope 
iberHin fallen tbort^ is resolved to de¬ 
fer it till the autlKirof the “Crudities*' 
have flu jibed his teovod tfaveli ; which 
being intended fbr a place flure mure 
remotej li likely to pnduoe a booke 
of a fam greater bulk: both which 
beiuf drnwne into nn eu^ competidf 
at Huniteri Banniui, the Magde. 
buTgianit and other &moui chmnoki^ 
fen* have beene^ tnayt pertiapi, af¬ 
ford HDietliidg either worthy tby read- 
iogi or supply thy need b suoh ciks 
of owtromitw, as nature and cnitofne 
ofltimei info res men unto,. 
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the king usually redded ; tn Scras» anciently called Shu^ 
shan ; to Candahur^ the ftrst province north-east under 
the subjection of the great mogui, and so to Lahore^ the 
chief city hut one befonging to that empire. From La¬ 
hore he went to Agra; where, being well received by the 
English factory, he made a halt. He staid heitc till he 
hhd learned the Turkish and Morisco, or Arabian Ian* 
guages, in which study he was always very apt, and some 
knowledge in the Persian and ludostan tongues, all whicli 
were of great nse to him in travelling up and down the 
great moguPs dominions. In the Persian tongue he after¬ 
wards made an oration to the great mogul; and in the In- 
dostan he had so great a commaiid, that we are gravely 
told he actually silenced a laundry-wdlnau, belonging to 
the lilnglLsh ambassador tn that country, who used to scold 
ail the day long. After he had vlsltetl sei^ral places in 
that part of the world, he went to Surat in East-lndla, 
where be was seized with a diarrhoea, of which he died in 
1617. 

This strange man, U is evident, had an insatiable dci^ire 
to view distant and unknown parts of the world, which has 
never been reckoned a syniptomof folly i nor indeed would 
Coryate have been so much despised if he had not un* 
luckily fallen into the hands of wits, who, by way of divert^ 
ing themselves, imposed on his weakness and extreme 
vanity, and nothing vexed Idm more than to have this vanity 
checked. Thus wli£n one Steel, a merchant, and servant 
to the East*India company, came to sir Thomas Roe, the 
English ambassador at Mandoa, where the mogul then 
resided, be told Coryate, that be had been in England 
fiinbe he ^aw him, and that king James had inquired about 
him; and that upon telling his majesty, that he had met 
him in his travels, the king replied, Is that fool living P* 
Our traveller was equally hurt at anotberdme, when, upon 
his departure from Mandoa, sir Thomas Roe gave him a 
letter, and ia that a bill to receive at Aleppo. The 
letter was directed to Mr* Chapman, consul there at that 
time; and the passage which concerned Coryate was this ; 

Mr* Chapman, when you shall hand these lette^ 1 desire 
you to receive the bearer of them, Mr. Thomas Coryate, 
with courteaie, for you shall find ^ very honest poor 
wretch," 4c, This exprefiaioti troubled Coryate extremely, 
and therefore it was altered to his mind. He was very 
jealous of his reputation abroad; for he gave out, that 
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tlicre were grept e^cpcctances in England of tbe Urge 
counts he should give of his travels after his return home. 

Whdt became of the notes and observations he made in 
his long peregrinations^ is unknown. The foUowing only^ 
which he sent to hU friends in England, were printed in 
his absence: L Letters from Asmere, the court of the 
great mogul, to several persons of quality in England, con¬ 
cerning the emperor and his country of East-India,*' 16t6, 
4to, in the title of which is our auihorU picture, riding 
on an elephant. 2. “ A Letter to his mother Gertrude, 
dated from Agra in East India, containing the speech that 
he spoke to the great mogul in tbe Persian language/* 
3. Certain Observations from the mogul's court and East 
India.** 4* “ Travels to, and observations in, Constantinople 
and other places in the way thither, and in hisjourney tlience 
to Aleppo, Damascus, and Jerusalem ” 5. ** His oration, 

Purus, Putus Coryatus; quintessence of Coryate ^ spoken 
extempore, when Mr. Rtigg dubbed him a knight on the 
ruins of Troy, by the name of Thomas Coryate the first 
English knight of Troy/* 6* ** Observations of Constan¬ 
tinople abridged/* All these are to be found in tbe “ Pil¬ 
grimages** of Sam Purchas. 7. “ Diverse Latin and Greek 
epistles to learned men beyond the seas j'* some of which 
arc in his ** Crudities/*—Among his persecutors was Tay¬ 
lor the Water-poet, who frequently endeavours to raise a 
laugh at his expence. To Coryate’s works may be added 
a copy of verses, in the Somersetshire dialect, printed in 
Guidott^s ** Collection of Treatises on the Bath Waters,** 
172J, 8vo. ^ 

COSIN (John), an English prelate, was the son of Giles 
Cosin, a rich citizen of Norwich, and born in that city 
Nov. 30, He was educated in the free-school there, 

till 14 years of age; and then removed to Gains college in 
Cambridge, of which he was successively scholar and fel¬ 
low. Being at length distinguished for his ingenuity and 
learning, he had, in 1616, an offer of a librarlai/s place 
from Overall bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, and An-^ 
drews bishop of Ely, and accepted tbe invitation of tti6 
former; who dying in 16IP, be became domestic chaplain 
to Ned bishop of Durham. He was made a prebendary of 
Durham In 1624; and the year following collated to the 
arcbdeaconty of the east riding in the church of Yoik, 

■ > Bitr- On. voL ^orthtet. 
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vacant by the jresignation of Marmoilukc QlakcitlOf]f, whose 
daughter he had married that year, tfuly 1626, Nell.f^ne- 
sented biui to tlie rich rectory of Branspeih^ tit the diocese 
of Durham | the parochial church of wliiuji he beatified in 
an extraordinary manner About that time,; having fre¬ 
quent meetingi^ at the bishop of Durham'i house in Loii^ 
don, with Laud and other divines of that party, ^he bsgan 
to be obnoxious to the puritans, who suspected him to be 
popjshly adected ; grouiidhig their suspicion on his ‘‘ .Col- 
lection of Private Devotions,” published in 1627^, This 
collectLon, according to one of bis biographers, was drawn 
up at the command of Charles 1. for fhe use of those proT 
testants who attended upon the queen; and,, by way of 
preserving them from the taint of cer|;ain, popish bqolU oT 
devotion, supposed to be thrown, on purpose, about^th^ 
royal apartments. Collier, however, >ays that it ^ntr 
ten at the request of the countess of Dqubigh, the duk^^pf 
Biicklngham^s sister. This lady beitig^lbeti. somewhat ua-f 
settled in her religion, and iiiclming towards pqp^ry, these 
devotions were drawn up to reconimf^nd,, the Church pf 
England farther to her esteonii and, preserve her in. d)^t 
coDiinunton. This book, though furnished .wid>, [great 
deal of good matter, was not altogether acceptable in the 
contexture j ahboiigh the title-page sets forth, that it w^ 
formed upon the model of a book of private Fraycr;s» au¬ 
thorized by queen Elizabeth, in 1560. The top ] of the 
frontispiece had the name of Jesus in tbfcc capMal letters, 
1. H. Upon these thei'c was a ci^, encircled with the 
sun supported by two angels, ivith two devout vtfomen 
praying towards it. Burton, Pry one, aud other celebrated 
puritans, attacked it very severely ; and there is no doubt 
blit tt greatly contributed to draw upon him all that perse¬ 
cution w^icn be afterwards underwent 

Aboi^ 162S he took the degree of D* 0, and the same 
year .woa concerned, with bis brethren of the church of 
Durham,, in a prosecution'against Peter Smart, a prebeu- 
daiy til ere, for a seditious sermon preached In that cathe* 
deal, upon Psalm xxxi. 7. “ 1 hate tliem that hpld of su- 
persdtioui vanities.” Smart was degraded, and dispos* 
o^sed of his prefermenti; hut, as we shall perceive, after¬ 
wards amply revenged of Cosln fi>r his share in the prose- 
cution^ In 1634 Cotin was elect^ master of Beterhouse 
in'Cambridge; and in 164Q made dean of Peterborough 
% Ch^iei U wbqW chaplain he then wia; but on Kov* 10, 
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three his mstallation into that deanty^ a petition 

from Peter Stntrt a^intt him was read in the house of 
eommons ; wbereineomplaint was made of hia supemition^ 
innovations in the chuirfi of Durham^ and severe prose¬ 
cution of himself‘in' the high commission-court* This 
ended in his being, Jan. 22, 1642, sequestered by a vote 
of the whole house from his ecclesiutical benelices; and 
be ii reoiarkabte for having been the first clergyman in 
those times who was treated in that manner* March I5tb 
ensuing, the commons sent tvrenty*one articles of impeach¬ 
ment against him to the house of lords, tending to prove 
him popishEy affected t and about the same time he was 
put under restraint, upon a surmise that he had enticed a 
young scholar to popery: of all which charges he fully 
cleared bimBelf, and was indeed acquitted ^ but in those 
days of tyrannical oppression, this availed him little, uor 
was any recompense made him for his expences* In 1642, 
being concerned with others in sending the plate of the 
university of Cambridge to the king, who was then at York, 
he was ejected from his mastership of Peter-house; so that, 
as be was the Brat who was sequestered from bis ecclesias¬ 
tical betteBces, he was also the first that was displaced in 
the utiiverttty.' Thus deprived of all his preferments, and 
not without fears of something worse, he resolved to leave 
the kingdom, and retire to Paris; which accordingly be 
did in 1643. 

Here, by thb 'king^s order, fae officiated as chaplain to 
such of the queen's household u were protestants; and 
with tbpm, and other exiles daily resorting thither, fae 
formed a conf^egmtion, which was held Brst in a private 
houie, and anerwardi at the English ambassador’s eha^l. 
Not long after, he had lodgings assigned him in the Louvre, 
with a small pension, on account of his relation to queen 
Henrietta. During hia reridenco in tbb place, he conti^ 
nued fiitu in'the protettaut religion ; reclaimed some who 
had gone over to popery, and confirmed others who were 
wavering about going; had disputes and controvenies with 
Jesutti and Romish prieiU, and about the same time em¬ 
ployed himself in writing teverai learned pieces against 
them. One aectd^t hSei him abroad, wnich he often 
sffake of as the most tenitble affliction' in bis whole life; 
and that was, his only son's tumiug papist. This son was 
educated in grammar lemilng in a Jesuit's school, as mrm 
many 'Others of oor yonths during the eivii war t ai^ oc- 
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casiofi waft thence taken of inveigling him into popery* 
He waa prevaii^cl upon, not only to ^embrace popery, but 
also to take reitgiou* orders in the church of Rome t and 
though hia father nwd all the ways imaginable, and even 
the authority of the French king, which by interest he bad 
procured, to regain him out of their power, and from their 
persuasion, yet all proved ineffectual.^ Upon thia he dU- 
inherited him, allowing him only an annuity of IQOl, He 
pretended indeed to turn protestant again, but relapsed 
before bis father's decease. 

At the restoration of Charles IL Cosln returned to Eng¬ 
land, and took possession of alt his preferments, and be¬ 
fore the year was out, was raised to the see of Durham. 
As sooEwaa he could get down to his diocese, he set about 
reforming abuses there during the late anarchy; and dis¬ 
tinguished himself by his charity and public spirit He 
laid out a great share of his large revenuea in repairing or 
rebuilding the several editicea belonging to the bishopric 
of Durham, which had either been demolished, or neg¬ 
lected, during the civil wars. He repaired the castle at 
Bishop's AukTand, the chief country-seat of the bishops of 
Durham ; that at Durham, which he greatly enlarged; 
and the bishop^s house at Darlington, then very ruinous^ 
He also enriched his new chapel at Aukland, and that at 
Durham, with several pieces of gilt plate, books, and 
other cosily ornameutsi the charge of all which buildings, 
repairs, and ornaments, amounted, according to Dr Smith, 
to near 16,000^. but, as others say, to no less than 2G,Ogo/. 
He likewise built and endowed two hospitals; the one at 
Durham for eight poor people, the other at Aukland for 
four The annual revenue of the former was TOIL that of 
the latter 30f.; and near his hospital at Durham, be re* 
built the schooJ-houses^^ which cost about 30QiL He also 
built a libraiy near the castle of Durham,, the charge 
whereof, with the pictures with which he adorned it, 
amount^ to 800/. and gave books thereto to^ the'.value of 
2 OOOL as also an annual pension of 20 marks for .ever to a 
lUimrian* But'his generosity Jn. this way was ,iiot eoa&ned 
with!D h the piecfocti of bis diocese, s He.rebuilt the.east 
end of the cfaapel at Peter-house to .Cambridge, which 
cost 320 /p and' gave books to the library of that-college to 
the value of lOQO/. He founded eight scholarships in the 
seise unirerrity!'namely, fivei.in Peter-haute^.«tf a 
year each; and three in. Catiis college, of 20 nobles apiece 
per] annum: both which, together with a provision of 8/*^ 
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yearly^ to the common chest of those two colleges respec* 
lively> amounted to 2500^. Without mentioning tlie whole 
of his benefactions, we shall only notice farther that he 
gave, in ornaments to the cathedral at Durham, ^5Li 
upon the new building of the bishop's court, exchequer, 
and chancery, and towards erecting two sessions bouses in 
Durham, 1 OOOL ; towards the redemption of Christian cap¬ 
tives at Algiers, $00L ; towards the relief of the distressed 
loyal party in England, SOOf.; for repairing the banks in 
Howdenshire, 100 marks; towards repairing St PauPs ca¬ 
thedral in London, 50/. In a word, this generous bishop, 
during the eleven years he sat in the see of Durham^ is 
said to have spent above 2000L yearly in pious andchar)ta¬ 
ble uses. 

He died, Jan, 15, 1672, of a pectoral dropsy, in hU 
78th year, after having been much afflicted with the stone 
for some time before; and bis body was conveyed from bis 
house in Westminster to Bishop's Auk land, where it was 
buried in the chapel belonging to the palace, under a tomb 
of black marble, with a plain inscription prepared by the 
bishop in hU life-time. Besides the son already qieu- 
tioned, he had four daughters. By his will he bequeathed 
considerable sums of money to charitable purposes : to be 
distributed among the poor in several places, a sum 
amounting to near 400/.; towards rebuilding St. Paul's 
cathedral, when it should be raised five yards from the 
ground, tOO/. ; to the cathedral at Norwich, whereof the 
one half to be bestowed on a marble tablet, with an in^ 
acription m memory of Dr. John Overall, some time bishop 
there, whose chaplain he had been, the rest for providing 
some useful ornaments for the altar, 40/.^ towards repair* 
iug the south and oonb aide of Peter-house chapel in Cam¬ 
bridge, suitalile to the east and west sides, already by 
him perfected, 200/.; towards the new building of a chapel 
at Emanuel college in Cambridge, 50/.; to the childreu of 
Mr. John Hayward, late prebendary of Lichfield, as a 
testimony of his gratitude to their deceased father, who in 
hU younger years placed him with bii uncle bishop Over¬ 
all, 20/1 each ; to some of bis domestic ■ervanU 100 marks, 
to some 50/. and to the rest half a yeat^s wages, over and 
above their last-quarter’s pay. In bis wilt also, be made 
a large and open, declaration of bis faith, and was particu- 
larly explicit and emphadcal in vindicating bioiMf from 
the imputation of popeiy: I do profess,’' lays he, ^ with 
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holy ob»enrttion, and frofo my vety hearty that I am now^ 
and ever have been from my youth, altogether free and 
aver&e from the corroptioni^ ana impertinent, new-fangled, 
or papistical fluperatitions and doctfinef, Jong since intro¬ 
duced, contniry to the holy scripture, and the mles and 
customs 6f the ancient fathers.” In the third volume of 
the Ciarriulon State Papers, lately published, we find a 
letter, written, in 165a, to the lord chancellof Hyde, by 
Dr. Cosill, which alfurds a farther proof that, notwiibstand- 
ing bis superstition and his fondnesi for the pooip of cue- 
ternal worship, he was steadily attached to the proteataut 
religion. In this letter, speaking of the queen dowager 
Henrietta aud lord Jermyii, he says, ** They bold it for a 
mortal sin to give one penny towards the maintenance of 
such heretics hs Dr. Coain ia” The accusation of popery, 
however, answered the purposes of hU persecutors, aod 
bis minute attention to the decorations and repairs of 
churches and cathedrals afforded some ground of suspicion 
even with those of more honest and candid tninda. 

Dr. Coain wrote a great number of books, from all which 
be has sufficiently confuted the calumny of his being a 
papist, or popishly affected. Besides bis “ Collection of 
Private Devotions,” mentioned above, he published 
Scholastical History of the Canon of the Holy Scripture; or, 
the certain and indubitable books thereof^ .aii they are re¬ 
ceived in the Church of England,”. London^ 1657, 4to, 
reprinted in 1672. This bistory, which it stiU in esteem, 
]s deduced from the time of the Jewish church, to the year 
1546, that it, the time when the council of Trent eor^ 
rupted, and made unwarrantable addiliont to, the ancient 
Canon of the Holy Scriptures, and wag written by the au* 
thor during his exile at Paris. He dediceced it to Dr, M. 
Wren, biuop of Ely, then a prisoner in the Tbwer. Dr. 
P.Gunning had the care of the edition.^Slnce tbe'bishop's 
decease the following books and tracis>tofVhis have be^ 
published; i. A Letter to Dr. Collins, concerning the 
Sabbath,” dated from Peterboiue,^ Jen. 24, 1635, ^nted 
in the ** Bibliotheca Literaria,” 1723, 4to; in which he 
proves, that the keeping of our Sunday is immutable, as 
beiug grounded upon divine inititutioa and spostolicai tra* 
ditioD, which be confinni by several instances. 2. A 
L^ter from our author to Mr. Cordel, dated Paris, Feb. 7, 
1650,” printed at the end of a pamphlet entitled “The 
Judgment of the jChurch of Ei^undi in the cam of Lay- 
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baptism* And of. Dissenters baptismi^’ a &eeond edkibn of 
^rhich was publtshed in |7J^, Bvo. ** Regni AngUto 
Itcligio CathoU< 7 ji, prisca* casta, defoecata; omnibus 
Christiauu monar^h^. jmncipibus* ordinibns, ostensa, 
anno JVfDCLIf.'^ i ev A short scKeme of the ancient and 
pure dootriwtnnd .dit^^ipline of the Church of England, 
Written at the request of KiUvard Hyde* afterwards earl 
of Clarendon, and printed mt the end of Smithes Life of 
biibop.Cosiii^ 4* “ The History of Popish Transuhstan- 
tiatbm^^* fee, .writtenin Latin, by the author at Paris, for. 
the;;iiae of some of his countrymen, who were frequently 
attat^hed upon that point by the papists^ It was published 
by De. Durrell, at London, 1675, fivo, and translated into 
H^lish iu 1676, .l>y Luke de Beaulieu, Stro* There is a 
second part still lunmnusctipt. - 5, “ The difierences in the 
chief points'of religion between.the Homan Cathfillcs and 
US" o£ the Church of England; together with the agree' 
inetitE.^hLclr we, for our parts, profess, and are ready to 
embrace, if they, fbr^tbeirs, were as ready to accord with 
us iodhe same. Written to the countess of Peterborough," 
prinjed-at tlie end of bishop BtilPs ** Corruptions of the 
Chundb'of Home/* 6. Notes on the Bogk of Common* 
Prayer.'*' Published by Dr. William NiubolJs, at the end 
of-,his Comment oti the Book of Common*Prayer, Lend. 
I7lO,^foL 7* Account of a Conference in Paris^ be¬ 
tween Cyril, archbidiop of Trapezond, and Dr> John Cq^f 
sin;’* -pwnted. in iliir same book, ii* ** A Letter from Dr* 
CotHT to bishop Aforeton bis predecessor, giving an ac-. 
count of his studies and ean|a1oyment wh^n an exile 
abroBtd and,A M^orial ot his, against what the 'Ho- 
niauiflte call the Great General Council of Lateran under 
Innocent ill. in -t215»” both published by Des Maizeau^ 
in toL VL of The Present State of tlie Kepublic of Let'- 
ters;** ITSOl 9. " An Apology of Dr. John Cosin,*’ iu 
answer to Fuller’s miarepreaentations of him^in that au- 
thor*s Church History* printed at the end of the first part 
of Heylin’a Ex amen Hiitoricuim** The following pieces 
were also written by btilihli Cosin, < but never primed: 
l.^'^An Answer to a Popish jpanrphlet pretending, that 
St. Cyprian was a PaplsL’* 2. “ An Anssver to four queries 
of a Homan Catholic, about the Fro testa iit Religion/’ 
3. *' An Answer to a paper delivered by a Pppish Bishop 
to the lord Inebtquin.' 4* '*'Annalea Ecclesiasticj,** im* 

perfect* 5. “ An Answer to Father Robinson’s Papery 
concerning the validity of the Ordinatious of the Church 
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of England*'* C. HUtotia Conciliorum/* imperfech 
7* Against the forsakers of the Church of England, and 
their seducers iu this time of her tryaL** S, Chronolo' 
gia Sacra/* hnpcrfect* 9, ** A Treatise concerning the 
abuse of ojuricittar confession iu the Church of Rooie*”-— 
Some few of Dr* Cosin's letters are extant among Dr, 
Birch*fl collections in the Brltisli Museum/ 

CtfSMAS, of Alexandria in Egypt, called Iwoopleustks 
or 1n0JCOFLEU3T£S, on account of a voyage which be made 
to the Indies, was at first a tnerchant, afterwards a monk, 
and autlior, and ts supposed to have flourished about tlie 
year 547* He wrote several things, particularly the 
** Christian Topography, or the opinion of Christians con¬ 
cerning the World, in 12 books; still extant, and published 
by Montfaucon in 1707, in the ** Nova collectio Fatrum/* 
vol. IT, Cosmas performed his voyage in 522, and pub¬ 
lished his book at Alexandria in 547 : it eputaius some 
very curious information, but contrary to the sentimencs of 
all astronomers, he denies the earth to he spherical, and 
endeavours to prove his opinion from reason, scripture, and 
Christian writers, who lived before him. As his testimony 
to the authenticity of the scriptures, however, is very coii^ 
siderable, Lardnerhas selected many passages from **Thc 
Christian Topography," in his ** Credibility,"* 

COSME (John i>e St*), whose family name was Ba- 
SEILLAC, was a monk of the order of the Eeuillant, In Paris, 
and born in 1703, He was educated to the practice of 
curgery; but at bis fathers death, which happened when 
he was young, he retired from the world, and became a 
monk, yet went on improving himself in the art to which 
be had been bred, and gave hts assistance to all who ap¬ 
plied without any reward. He had bestowed his principal 
attention on lithotomy, and the instrument with which be 
performed the operation he called Hthoianpi cachi, a hollow 
tube, in which was concealed a ki|ife, with which he cut 
through the prostate gland, into the bladder* His care 
was to make the wound sufficiently Targe, to enable him to 
extract the stone easily, and without bruising the parts. 
To this, it is probable, bis success, which was far superior 

T Fuiveiftl Oennon md I^h, 1£73| by Smith in " Vile 
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to any of his rivals, must be attributed* Tbe fame he ac-p 
«)uired drew upon him the envy of the surgeons of Paris so 
far, that they applied to tbe king to interdict bis practising. 
Not succeeding in this attempt, Mons* Le Cat published 

Lcttre au sujet du Lithotnme Cach^, &c« contre t'* 
Cosme Dissert/* 1749. Cosine** dissertation, describing 
the operation, had been published the preceding year, in 
the “ Journal dcs Savans/* This produced an answer 
from De Cosme, under the title of ** Uecueil des pieces 
iuiportantes sur 1*operation da b TaiUc,’* Paris, 1751; in 
which he acknowledges some failures, and that he bad lost 
one patient by hemorrhage ; but challenges his adversaries 
to produce lists of succeK^ful cases etjual to bis. In 1779, 
he published Nouvelle meihode d^eKtraire la Pierre,*' 
Paris, 13mo* After having for some time been director of 
the hospital of Bayeuv, be established au hospital iu the 
Feuiilans, where he practised gratis. ]l is thought that in 
the course of his life he had performed the operation for 
the stone above a thousand times. He died July 28, 1751, 
most particularly lamented by the poor, towards whom he 
was equally compassionate and charitable. When any 
father of a family odered him money, be used to,say, 
** Keep it; 1 must not injure your childrenand often, 
instead of accepting a fee from the opulent, be would re¬ 
commend some poor object to he reltcved by them.^ 

COSSART (Gabriel), a learned Jesuit, was born at 
Pontoise in 1615, and after being educated among the 
Jesuits, taught rhetoric at Paris with ciiucK reputation for 
seven years. He then joined with father LaUbc, who had 
commenced his vast collection of the “ Councils;** and 
Labbe dying when the eleventh volume was printing, Cos- 
sart completed the whole in 1672, in eighteen volumes. 
Cossart also wrote some orations and poems, a collection 
of which was published in 1675, and repriutod at Paris in 
172S, l2[uo. He was thought one of the best orators and 
poets which the society of Jesuits had produced. He died 
at Paris, Sept 18, 167-1.* 

COSTANZO (Anqei.o 01 ), lord of Cantalupo, was born 
in. 1507, at Naples. In his youth he was solicited by San- 
naaario and Pouerico to undertake tbe task of writing the 
history of Naples, Istoria del Regno di Napoli,” 5tc. 
published in a folio, printed at Aquila in 158 U On this 

4 
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he 53 years of persevering investigation. This 

ftnt edition, scarce even in Italy, i^eacbei irom the yeac 
1250 to 1^89 ; that 1% from the death of Frederic IL to lbe< 
war of Milan, under Ferdinand L Coitanzo enlivened by' 
the culture of Larin poetiry the dryness of history, and 
succeeded both in one and the other. He is said to have 
improved the art of writing sonnet* by graces of his own 
invention. His Italian poetry was published ti> 1709, 1123j 
1799, Stc* He died about 1590, at a very advanced age. 
A second edition of his history appeared aa Venice^ 1710^' 
4io; and a third also in 4to, at Naples, 1735, with a 
of Constanzo by Bernardino TafurL^ 

CO STAR {Peter), a bachelor of the ‘Sorbonne, im 
bom 1603 at Paris, sou of a batter^ He had neither the^ 
taste, learning, nor merit, of M. de Gbac, but was not' 
ignorant, as that writer accuses him of being, in his dn^ 
pute upon Voiture* M* du Hueil, bishop of Bayonne, and- 
afterwards of /Angers, wished to have Costar ulwaya aboat 
him 85 a literary tnan, and gave him many benetices. He . 
was eagerly received at the H6tel de^Rarobouillet, and in 
the best corapanles, notwithstanding his affected airs; for < 
which reasen it was said, “ He was the most beauisb pe^ 
dant, and most pedantic beau, that ever was known/’ He 
died May 13, 1660. Besides his works in defence of Vok* 
ture, against M. de Cirac, there i* a collection of hi* Let¬ 
ter* in 2 vol*. 4to, contatnipg much Ittenaiy anectlote and 
criticitm, the latter rather in a frivolous taste, which is 
likewise visible in some other offals pieces.* 

COSTARD (George), a learned cltaAgyniin of the 
church of England, was born at Shrewsbuty about the year 
1710. He was educated at Wadhain*coMege, Oxford, of 
which h& wa* admitted, a member in 1726, tf not*earlier; 
and the 23th of June 1733, tcoh^be degree of jmater 
of arts. He also became a tutor, andfeHow of his college; 
and, indeed, seems to have spent a great? part of his life 
there, though the fellows of Wadbam^ctill^e hold their 
fellowships only for a limited number of iyem; The same 
year Jtt which he took the degree of M.A. he publishedi in 
3VO, Critical observations on some Fsalm*.*’ The first 
ecclesiastical situaticm in which he was placed, was that of 
curate of tslip in Oxfordsbire. He afterward* became vicar 
of Whitchurch, in Dorsetshire, where he served two choxebe* 
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for some years. Part of a letter written by bim to Mr. John 
Catlain, containjog an account of a fiery meteor seen by 
him in the air, 6n the 14th of July 1749, was read at the 
Royal Society on the 7th of Norember in that year, and 
published in the Philosophical Tranaacttons, No. 477. The 
following year he published at London, in dvo, ** A Let¬ 
ter to Martin Folkes^ esq. president of the Hoyal Society, 
coucerning the rise and progress of Astronomy amongst the 
Ancients,” in which he endeavoured to prove, that the Greeks 
derived but a '^ly small portion of their astronoiliiical know¬ 
ledge from the Egyptians or Babylonians; and that though 
the Egyptians and Babylonians may be allowed, by their 
obserratioos of the heavens, to have laid the foundation of 
astronomy; yet, as long as it continued amongst them, it 
consisted of observations only, and nothing more; ttli Geo¬ 
metry being improved by the Greeks, and them alone, into 
a science, and applied to the heavens, they became the true 
and proper authors of every thing deserving the name of 
astronomy. 

■ Ill 1747, Mr. Costard publish^, ip 9vo, ** Some nbser- 
vattons tending to illustrate the book of Job ; find in parti¬ 
cular the words, 1 know that my Redeemer liveth^ Ac ” 
To which was annexed, The third chapter of Habakkuk, 
parapbmatically translated into English vCrse.” The same 
year a curious letter written by him to the Rev, Dr, Shaw, 
prinmpal of St. Edmund ball, relative to the Chinese chro^ 
nology and astronomy^ was read at the Royal Society, 
published in the Philoaophical Transactions, No. 4S3. In 
this letter he took notice, that'it had‘been the affectation 
of tome nations, and particularly of the BabjloniwAs and 
Egyptians, to c^rrf* up their biatories to so immoderate a 
height, as plainly to shew those accounts to be fictitious. 
This also was the case with die Chinese ; and Mr. CqUiard 
urged a variety of arguments to prove, that the walbeuia- 
tical and astronomical knowledge of the Chinese was in¬ 
considerable, and that little depen dance was to be^placed 
on^the pretended antiquity of their history. The following 
year he published, at Oxford, in 8vo, A ferther account 
of the rise and progreu of Astronomy among the Ancients, 
in three letters to Martin Folkes, esq Of these', the first 

treats of the aatronomy of the Chaldeans; the second is an 
elaborate inquiry concerning the constellations spoken of 
in the book of Job ; and the fourth is on the mythological 
asurouotpy of the aocknto i and in all be has displayed a 
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convHerable extent both of orient^ and of Grecian Ike* 
rata re. 

His next pubHcationt which appeared in 1750, in 
was Two disiierlationd ; l> Containing an inrjuiry into the 
meaning of the word Ke^iLcih, mentioned in Job, ch. xlit. 
ver. 1 L” attempting to prove, that though it most probably 
there stands for tlie name of a coin, yet that there is no 
reason for supposing it stamped with any Hgure at all; and, 
therefore, not with that of a lamb in particular* IL ** On the 
aignificatiou of the word Hermes; tit which is explained 
the origin of the custom, among the Greeks, of erecting 
stones called Hertn^; together with some other particulars, 
relating to the mythology of that people/’ At the conclu¬ 
sion, Mr. Costard observes, that the study of the oriental 
languages seems to be gaining ground in Europe every 
day; and provided the Greek and Latin are equally culti¬ 
vated, we may arrive in a few years at a greater knowledge 
of the ancient world, than may be expected, or can be 
imagined; and be adds, that for such researches few places, 
if any, in Europe are so well adapted as the university of 
Oxford* 

In 1752, he published, in Bvo, at Oxford, ** Disserta- 
tiones IL Critico-Saerm, quarum prima explicatur FJzek* 
xiit> IB, Altera vero, 2 Heg* x* 22/’ The same year a 
translation was published of the latter of these dissertations, 
under the following title: ** A Disiertation on 2 Kings x. 
22, translated from the Latin of Rabbi C-d (i, e. Cos¬ 

tard, with a dedication, preface, and postscript, critical 
and explanatory, by the translator*’' In the preface and 
dedication to this publication, the satirical author has 
placed Mr* Costard in a very ludicrous light. On the 2ith 
of January, in the year following, a letter written by Mr, 
Costard to Dr. Be vis, concerning the year of the eclipse 
foretold by Thales, waa read at the Hoyai Society, and was 
nfrerwards published in the Philosophical Transactions, as 
was also another letter written by hhn to the same gentle¬ 
man, concerning an eclipse mentioned by Xenophon* At 
the dose of the same year, another letter written by Mr. 
Costard, and addressed to the earl of Macdesfreld, con¬ 
cerning the age of tiomer and Hesiod, was likewise read 
at the Hoyai Society, and afterwards published in the Phi¬ 
losophical Transactions for the year 1754, in which he Axes 
the ages of Homer and Hesiod much lower than the ordi¬ 
nary computationt. He endeavours to make it appear, from 
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astroiioroical armaments, that Homer and Hesiod both pjfo<- 
bably lived about the yeat before Christ 5BO; wliich is three 
centuries later than the computation of sir Isaac NewtoD, 
and more than four later than that of Petavius. ^ In 1755, 
he wrote a letter to Dr» Btrcb, which is preaerveii in the 
British Museum, respecting the meaning of the phrase 
Sphffira Barbanca. Some time after this, iie undertook to 
publish a second edition of Dr. Byde^s **■ Historia religio- 
nis veteruia Persarum eorumque Magorum;^* and which 
was accordingly printed, under his inspection, and with his 
corrections, at the CJareiidoo press at Oaford, in 4ta, in 
1760, Mr. Costard^s extensive learning having now re-^ 
commended him to the notice of lord Chancellor Northing* 
ton, he obtained, by the favour of that nobleman, in June 
1764, the vicarage of Twickenham, in Middlesex, in which 
situation he continued till his death. The same year he 
published, in 4to, The use of Astronomy in history and 
chronology, exemplified in au inquiry into the fall of the 
stone into the ^gospotamos, said to be foretold by Anaxa¬ 
goras ; in which is attempted to be shewn, that Anaxagoras 
did not foretell the fall of that stone, but the solar eclipse 
in the first year of the Peloponnesian war. That what he 
saw was a comet, at the time of the battle of Salamia : and 
that this battle was probably fought the year before Christ 
473; or two years later than it is commonly fixed by 
chronologcrs." 

In 1767, he published, in one volume 4to, The Histoiy 
of Astronomy, with its application to geography, history, 
and chronology; occasionally exemplified by the globes,'* 
chiefly intended for the use of students, and containing a 
distinct view of the several improvements made in geo* 
grapby and astronomy, at what time, and by whom, the 
principal discoveries have been made in geography and 
astronomy, how each discovery has paved the way to what 
followed, and by what easy steps, througli the revolution of 
so many ages, the.se very useful sciences have advanced to¬ 
wards their present state of perfection. The following 
year he published, in 4to, “ Astronomical and philological 
conjectures on a passage in Homer but these conjectures 
appear to be fanciful and ill grounded. About this time a 
correspondence took place between the learned Jacob Bry¬ 
ant, esq. and Mr. Costard,^ concerning the land of Goshen, 
which was afterwards published by Mr, Nicliols, in his 
Miscellaneous Tracts by Bowyer.*’ Wo do not dud 
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from this period our author printed any work for some 
yeafa; bueiti 1775| he pubtisbed^ io Sto^ "A Letter to 
NatbanleL Btassey Halhed^ esq. containing some remarks 
on his Preface to the code of Getitoo taws.” This appears 
to hare been the last of bis publications; and its object 
was, to invilidate Mr. Halhed’s opinion concerning the great 
antiquity of the Gentpo laws, and to refute the notion 
which bad been adopted by several writer^ drawn from the 
cbserraticn of natural phenomena, tbat the world is Far 
more ancient than it is repreeented to be by the Hebrew 
chronology, Mr. Costaitl died on the iOth of January 
J782^ and was buried on the South side of Twickenham 
church-yard, but without any monument or inscriptitm, 
agreeably to his own desire He was a man of uncom¬ 
mon learning, and eminently ski I ted in Grecian and orien-^ 
tal literature; but upon the whole dealt too much in con- 
jectm^s, and appears to‘have been possessed of more eru- 
dition iban judgtnent. His private character was afniable» 
and he was mu^'respected in the neighbourhood in which 
he lived humanity and benevolence. From some 

passages iu hit writings, bfe appear^ to have been strongly 
attached to the intereitB of pobltc freedom. He had a 
great Teneraii on for the'ancient Greeks ; of whom he says, 
tosLt 'Tis to the happy genius of that once glorious people, 
and that ^people alone, chat we owe alt cha^ can pro¬ 
perly be atyled*astranomyJ* And in another place, he 
says of the Greeks, that “ their public spirit and love of 
liberty claim both our admiration and imitatton. How far 
the sciences' sufTer where oppression, superstition^ and ar¬ 
bitrary power prevail^ that once glorious nation adbrds at 
this My too mdahchdy a ’^roof.” - Mr Costard's libraiy, 
oriental mannscripts, and^phHoiophical instruments, were 
sold by anction by Mr Samhbj Paterson, in March, 

COST£ (HiLLARio db), aMinimefriar, eminent for‘bis 
writings and his piety, was bora'September 6, lS05,^at 
Poris^ of a nohle family, originally of H^upbiny. He died at 

^ li 

* Sa wfA the mutboT of it lif* d Hr. lo min, ool to Uie fn^kudo of m ooUor 
* Cotird, which aeooEapaDici hit por. otboie litonrj ohvracter be hwlcooiri. 

twit kt Ibe Gcftt Mig. rol. IJCCV; toiodiomit, hot to the prifehi- 
But oeoonlrof |o on locouRt my fwl. Hty of m ftw hniable indiVMailii wbov 
ii^T fifM ID ibe Mouth, Rn. wbilt tbej wept over tlio ubot of tbelr 
ulxvi. pv 419, it appHn tbat hi pwrtar, kuw not the rurkty of bis ti- 
dM.*o po^ !• lo bo itidebtodr ereu - mvU. « Ibe cxlent of hi*- uqoire- 
for the Uit ud ilntfo* thot msn owe* . moita’^ 

* Biof Brit.—^Udiolt’li *Boirjer.^Iiop*Me^i TirktoabuD, boA flmt Mhf.H 

Uexv. wttb a obarkcUriith! tOt Pfail. Ttapt. arc topio papais oat 
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Pahs August 21^ 1.6€1, ^ged C6f leaving fieveral worlci^ 
full of curious aud iuteresting particulars, but irritten with¬ 
out any regard to the rules of criticism. The prioeipal 

: 1. ^ Hist. Cathalique>oii sont ecrites toutes les vieS| faitS| 
des homines et dames iLluatrei^ du 1 feme at 17eme 
siecle/’^ 1625, fot^ 2. La Vie de Jeanne de France, fonda« 
trice des Annonciades." 3. Les eloges et lea vies des reines, 
dev princessei, et illustres^^ ^ voL 4to. 4. 

** Lea etoges de nos rois et des enfans de France qui out 
^tf DaupbihV 1^43, ^to. 5. “ Vie du pore Marin Mer* 
sene,** 1649, &yQ« 6. Le portrait en petit de Sl Fran¬ 
cis de Paul/%;|655, 4to*' 7^ “ Le pavfait EccJesiastique, 
ou la rie de Francis le Picart, doclqur de Paris, avec les 
eioges de 40 autr^-dofleura de la Faculty,1653, 8vo< 
This last, work is the. most sought after, and the most 
curious.* 

COSTE (Peteh), was a native of Uaez, who fled to 
England oit account of religion in the time of queen Anne, 
and after residing many years in London, where h$ was 
einployed iti literary pursuits, retuiraed to Paris tome time 
before his deaih, which happened in 1746. Hit principal 
works were: t. Translatioc^ FreucU of Locke's Essay 
on human understanding, Amsterdaip^ 1736, 4to, and Tre- 
voux, 4 vols. ismof^of Newton's Optics, 4tti, and of the 
Heatanableness of Christianity, by Locke, 2 vols. 8 vo. 2. An 
edition of Monlaigne^s Essays, 3 volt. 4to, and 10 vols. 
12mo, with remarks and annotations. 3. An edition of 
Fontaine's Fables, 12mo, with curspjy notea at the bottom 
of the pagest He ventured to add a fable of his owu, which 
served to. prove that it was far more pasy to comment on 
Fontaine than to imitate hlnip 4. . The defence of la Bniy- 
ere, against the Gartlm&ian d^Aigonne, who assumed the 
name of VigneuI l^arvUle; which Js prefixed to Ozeli's 
English translatioa of. Bruyere's works, 1713, 2 vols* 8vo, 

The life qf the Grand Conde, 4to,and l2mo^ Coste, 
as ail editor, was often tedip.tialy minute, and, as an original 
author, not above mediocmy f but be bestowed great at¬ 
tention on whatever he did. He was an excellent cor¬ 
rector of the press, thnroaghly veraed in his own language, 
well acquaintira with the foreign tongues, and had a ge-^ 
neral knowledge of the sciences^ In this country he must 
have been highly respected, as, although he died jn France, 
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a monum^iil was erected to bis memory in the old diurcb 
of Paddin^on^ in which parish he probably resided* This 
monument is now in a light Tauituqdcr the present cbu^cb^ 
COSTER (Lawrenci), or Laohenst; JanszKoster, an 
inbabhant of Haerlein, who died about 1440^ has acquired 
a name in the annais of printing, as the Dutch affirm him 
to be the inventor of that art about the year 1430, but this 
claim has been obstinately disputed. It h objected that it W'ns 
not till iSO years after the first exercise of this art at Mentz, 
that lire town of Haevlem farmed any pretence to the honour 
of this invemion ; and that, to the known and certain facts, 
to the striking and incontesuble proofs of its belonging to 
Mentz, lije men of Daerlem oppose nothing but obscure 
traditions and conjectures, and not one typographical pro¬ 
duction that can in' any way shew the merit of it to belong 
to Coster. All that such objectors allow to Haerlem, is the 
circumstance of being one of the first towns that practised 
the art of cutting in wood, which led by degrees to the 
idea of printing a book, first in wooden blocks engraved, 
then, in moveable characters of wood, and lastly in fusile 
types. But it still remains to be proved, that this idea was 
conceived and executed at Haerlcm; whereas it is demon¬ 
strated that Gutemberg printed, first at 8trasburg, and after¬ 
wards at Mentz, in moveable charactei's of wood, and that 
ilie fusile types were invented at Mentz by Schafffert, 
The learned Medrtnan, counsellor and pensionary of Rot¬ 
terdam, zealous tor ttie honour of his country, supported 
the catihe of Haerlem with all the sagacity and all the eru¬ 
dition that could be exerted, in a work entitled Ori. 
gines Typographicse,'* printed at the Hague in 1765, 2 rols. 
4to, and of which an abridgment may be seen in Bowyer 
and Nicholses “ Origin of Printing,’* The question ts too 
complicated for discussion in tins place : we shall therefore 
only add the tradition respecting Coster’s invention. It is 
said that walking in a wood near Haerleoq be amused him¬ 
self by cutting letters upon the bark of a tree, which he 
impressed upon paper. Improving this incident, he pro¬ 
ceeded to cut single letters upon wood^ and uniting them 
by means of thread, he printed i line or two for hts chil¬ 
dren^ It is added, that he afterwards printed a book, en¬ 
titled, ** Speculucn salvationis,” Baron Heinecken, who 

> HLit.—LfHHu*i Edviahh, ml 111.—Sn torn* ptritCVlAn sf him in Uh 
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had-mipntely investigated the hole Storys cod si Jets it as 
tiot entitled to the least credit; and pronounces the priatf^ 
attributed to Costeri to be the works of a later date. ^ 

COSTESf See CALPRENEDK 

COTELERIUS (John Baptist}, B, D. of Sorbonne, 
and king's Greek professor, was born at NUmes, in Lan- 
guedoct in 1627. He made an extraordinary proficiency 
in the languages under his father^ when very young: for 
being, at twelve years only, brought into the bull of tbe 
general assembly of tbe French clergy held at Mante in 
1641, he construed the New Testament in Greek, and the 
Old in Hebrew, at ilie first opening of the book. He un¬ 
folded, mt the same time, several di^icuUies proposed in 
regard to the peculiar construction of the Hebrew lan^ 
guage ; and explained also the text from the cuHtoins prac-' 
tised among the Jews. After this, he demonstrated cer¬ 
tain mathematical propositions, in explaiinng Euclid’s de¬ 
finitions. This made him looked upon aa a prodigy of ge¬ 
nius ; and his reputation rose as he advanced in life. In 
J643 he took the degree of M*A*; B, D. in 1647 ; and was 
eiected a fellow of the Sorbonno in 1649. In 1651 he lost 
his father, who died at Paris, whither he had come to reside 
with his children in 1638 ; and he lamented him much, as 
a parent who had taken the greatest paius in his educaiion. 
This appears from a letter of Cotolerius to bis father, in 
which he says, “ I must necessarily be obedient in every 
respect to you, to whom, besides innudierable benehts and 
favours, I owe not only my life, but also the means of 
Jiving well and happily, those seeds of virtue and learning 
which you have been careful to plant in me from my in¬ 
fancy* Now, if Alexander of Macedon could own himself 
so mOch indebted to bis father Philip for begetting him, 
and so much more to Aristotle for forming and educating 
him, what ought not I to acknowledge myself indebted 
to you, who have been both a Philip and ao ArUtotle 
to me 

In 1654, when the archbishop of Embnin retired into 
bis diocese, he took Cotelerius along with him, at one wh^ 
would be an agreeable companion in his solitude, and with 
him he remained four years) but afterwards, when he re* 
turned to Paris, complained beavUy of the want of books 

* Bowj«r Ntcboll’* Ongiti of PtuiiLtipg.—of Printing b the 
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and converBfttioTi with learned men in that retreat* He 
eltned going into orders^ and spent his time wholly in ec- 
ole»iastical antiquity. The Greek fathers were his chief 
study^ whose works be read, both in print and manuscript, 
with great exactness; made notes npon them, and trans¬ 
lated some of th^m into Latin, In 166Q he published 
“ Four homilies of St, Chrysostom upon the Psalms/* and 
his Commentary upon Daniel/* with a Latin translation 
and notes. He then commenced his Collection of those 
Fathers who lived in the apostolic age ;** which he published 
in two vols. folioj at Paris, 1672, reviewed and corrected 
from several manuscripts, with a Latin translation and notes. 
The editor*s notes, which are learned and curious, explain 
the difficulties in the Greek terms, clear up several htsto^ 
rtcal passages, and set matters of doctrine and discipline in 
a perspicuous light. He would have published this work 
some years sooner, but was interrupted by being ap¬ 
pointed, with Du Cange, to review the MSS* in the king*s 
library. This task lie entered upon by Colhcrt*s order in 
1667, and it occupied bis time for five years. 

In 1676 be was made Greek professor in the royal aca¬ 
demy at Paris, which post he maintained during his life 
with the highest reputation. He had the year before pro¬ 
duced the brst volume of a work entitled ** Monuenenta 
EccJesiiE GrEECie/* a collection of Greek tracts out of the 
king*s and Colberfs libraries, never published before. He 
added a Latin traoslatiou and notes;' which, though not so 
large as those upon the Patres Apostolici,** are said to be 
very curious. The first volume was printed in J6T5, the 
second tn 168!, and the third in 16S6 ; and he intended to 
have added others, if he bad lived. His age was not great, 
but his constitution was broken with intense study ; for he 
took vast pains in his learned performances, writing ail the 
Greek text and the version on the side with his own hand, 
and using the greatest care and exactness in aU his quota¬ 
tions. Aug. 3, 1686, he waa seized with an mBaminatory 
disorder in his breast, which required him to be let blood: 
but he had suc)i a dislike to this operation, that, sooner 
than undergo it, he dissembled his illness* At last, how¬ 
ever, he consented; but it was too late; for he died the 
10th of the same month, when he was not 60 years of age, 
leaving nine folio volumes of MSS. now in the Imperial 
libiary, consisting of extracts from the fathers, &c* with 
uotes* 
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Besides his gmt skill in the languages, and in ecclesias¬ 
tical antiquity, he was remarkable for bis probity and can¬ 
dour. He was modest and unpretending, without the least 
tincture of stilTness and pride* He lived particularly re¬ 
tired, made and received few visits; and thus, having but 
- little acquaintance, he appeared somewhat melancholy and 
reserved, but was in reality of a frank,' conversable, and 
friendly temper. ^ 

COTES (Francis), an English artist, was one of the 
founders of the Royal Academy, he and three others (Ma« 
set. West, and Chambers] being the only persons who 
signed the petition presented to bis Majesty, to solicit that 
establishment. He was ttie son of an apothecary, who re¬ 
sided in Cork-street, Burlington-gardens, and was born in 
1726* He was the pupil of Knapton, but in the sequel 
much excelled his inaster*^ He was particukrty eminent 
for his portraits in crayons, in which branch of the art he 
surpassed all hts predecessors; though it must be confessed 
that he owed something of his excellence to the study of 
the portraits of Rosalba. He also painted with considerable 
ability in oil colours; and at one time Hogarth declared 
him to be superior to sir Joshua Reynolds; an opinion, 
however, which must have arisen from some prejudice, for 
sir Joshua had then produced some of his best portraits* 
But though tliose of Cotes deserve not this high character, 
they were very pleasing, well finished, coloured with great 
spirit, and, by the aid of Mr* Toms*a draperies (who gene¬ 
rally supplied him with these), were justly ranked with the 
best portraits of the time. Yet his greatest excellence was 
ill crayons, which were much improved under his ha^s, 
both in their preparation and application* Lord Orford 
says, that his pictures of the queen holding the princess 
Toyal, then an infant, in her lap; of his own wife; of Polly 
Jones, a woman of pleasure; of Mr* Obryen, the come¬ 
dian; of Mrs, Cbiid, of Osterley-park; and of MUs Wil¬ 
ton, afterwards lady Chambers; are' portraits which, if 
they yield to Rosalba*s in lof^ness, excel hera in vivacity 
aud invention. 

Mr. Cotea was, very early iki life, affiioted with the 
stone; and before he ^ttain^ the age of forty-five, fell $, 
victim to that disease* He tUed^at Ms house in Cavendish- 
square, July 2&t 1770, and was buried at Ridamondj 8ur- 

I Hilt*'—lifeLf {twAMd to tb« *4jl^ ^ ^ 
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rey. His yoitnger brother, Saoiuet Cotes, painted luiitla'* 
turesj both in enamel and water-colours, and was in great 
practice during the Ufe of the eider, but quitted the art 
some years ago. * 

COTES (Hoger), a celebrated mathematician, philo- 
Eiopber, and astronomer, was born July 10, l€B2, at Bur- 
bach in Leicestershire, where bis fatlier Robert was rec- 
tor*. He was first placed at Leicester school; where, at 
only twelve years of age, he discovered a strong inclina¬ 
tion to the mathematics. This being observed by his 
uncle, the rev, Mr, John Smith, he gave^him all imagin¬ 
able encouragement; and prevailed with his father to send 
him for some time to his house in Lincolnshire, that he 
might aasist him in those studies. Here he laid the foun^ 
dation of that deep and exteiisive knowledge, for which he 
was afterwards so deservedly famous. He removed from 
thence to XA>ndon, and Xas sent to St, PauPs school ; where 
also he made a great progress in classical learning; yet 
found so much leisure as to keep a constant corres]>oudeDce 
-^with his uncle, not only in mathematics, but also in meta¬ 
physics, philosophy, and divinity. This fact is said to 
have been often mentioned by professor Saunderson, HU 
next remove was to Cambridge; where, April 6, 16^9, he 
was admitted of Trinity college; and at Michaelmas 1705, 
after taking his first degree in arts, chosen fellow of it 
He was at the same time tutor to Anthony ear) of Harold, 
and the lord Henry de Grey, sons of the then marquis 
(afterwards duke of) Kent, to which noble family Mr. Cotes 
was related, 

January 1706, he was appointed professor of astronomy 
And experimental philosophy, upon the foundation of Dr, 
Thomas Plume, archdeacon of ^Chester; being the first 
that enjoyed that ofiice, to which he was unammoualy 
chosen, on account of his high reputation and merits^ He 
took the degree of M, A. in 1706; and went into orders in 
1713. The same year, at the desire of Dr. Bentley, he 
published at Cambrid^ the second edition of sir Isaac 
Newton^fl ** Mathematica Principia, and jnserted all 
the impfovementc which the aiithoi had made to that time. 
To this edition he prefixed a most admirable preface, in 
which he expreteed the true method of philosophising, 
shewed the foundation on which the Newtonian philosophy 

\ Wfetpole*! AneedfUs, tad Sdvtrdii^t 0np|ilcBa«at 
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built, and refuted the objections of the Cartesians and 
al] other philosophers against it. It may not be amiss to 
transcrib’e a paragraph from this preface, in which the edi* 
tor lias given an answer to those who supposed that gravity 
or attraction, in sir Isaac Neivton^s system, was in no ivlse 
a clearer principle, and more adapted to explain the phre^ 
nomena of nature, than the occult ^nalities of the peripa* 
tedcs; because there are still philosophers who persist in 
the same supposition. Gravity, say the objectors, is an 
occult cause; and occult causes have nothing to do with 
true philoso]>hy; To this Mr. Cotei replies, that ** occult 
causes are, not those whose existence is most clearly de¬ 
monstrated by observation and experiment, but those only 
whose existence is occult, tictitious, and supported by no 
proofs. Gravity therefore can never be called an occult 
cause of the planetary motions ; ^iuce it has been demon¬ 
strated from the p hoc nomena, that this quality really exists. 
Those rather have recourse to occult causes, who make 
vortices to govern the heavenly motions; vortices, com¬ 
posed of a matter entirely fictitious, and unknown to the 
senses. But shall gravity, therefore, be called an occult 
cause, an<) on that account be banislied from philosophy, 
because the cause of gravity is occult, and as yet undis¬ 
covered? Let those, who affirm this, beware of laying 
down a principle, which will serve to undermine the foun¬ 
dation of every system of philosophy that can be establish¬ 
ed. For causes always proceed, by an uninterrupted con¬ 
nexion, from those that are compound, to those that are 
more simple ; and when you shall have arrived at the most 
simple, it will be impoastble to proceed farther. Of the 
most simple cause therefore no mechanical solution can be 
given t for if dicre could, it would not be the most aiiuple. 
Will you then call these most simple causes occult, and 
banish them from philosophy } You may so i but you must 
banish at the same time the causes that arc next to them, 
and those again that depend upon the causes next to them, 
till philosophy at length will be so thoroughly purged of 
causes, that there wHl not be one left whereon to build it" 
The publication of tbb edition of Newton^s Frincipfa 
added greatly to his reputation ; nor was the high opinion 
the public now conceived of him in the least (hroiatshed, 
but rather much iujcreased, by several productions of his 
own, which afterwards appeared. He gave a description 
of the great fiery meteor, that was seen March 6, 171^, 
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which was published in the Phil. Trans^ a Hute after hf« 
death. He left behind him also some admirable and judi* 
cions tracts,, part of whicli^ after his decease, wtfre pub¬ 
lished by Dr* Robert Saiith, his cousin and successor in his 
professorship, afterwards master of Trinity college. Hts 
Hartnonia Mensurarum/^ &c* was published at Cam¬ 
bridge, 1722, 4to, and dedicated to Dr. Mead by the 
learned editor; who, in an elegant and affectionate pre-' 
face, gives us a copious account of the performance' itself, 
the pieces annexed to It, and of such other of the author's 
works as were unpubliahed. He tells ua how much this 
work was admired by professor Saunderson, and how dear 
the author of it was to Dr. Bentley* The hrst treatise of 
the miscellaneous works annexed to the Harmonia Men- 
suranim” U “Concerning the estimation of errors in mixed 
mathematics.^' The second, ** Concerning the djlferentiaL 
method which be handles in a manner aomewhut diffe¬ 
rent from sir Isaac Newton's treatise upon that subject, 
having written it before he had seen that treatise. The 
name of the third piece is “ Canonoiechnia, or concerning 
the construction of tables by differences." The book con¬ 
cludes with three small tracts, “ Concerning the descent 
of bodies, the motion of pendulums in the cycloid, and the 
motion of .projectiles which tracts, the editor informs us, 

were all composed by him when very young. He wrote 
also “ A compendium of arithmetic, of the resohillons of 
equations, of dioptrics, and of the nature of curves." Be¬ 
sides these pieces, he drew up a course of “ Hydrostadcal 
and Pneumaucal Lectures'^ in £nglis|}, which were pub¬ 
lished by Dr. Smith in 1737, and again in 1747, Svo« 

This uncommon genius in mathematics died, to the re¬ 
gret of the university, and ail lovers of that science, June 
5, 1716, in the very prime of his life; for he was advanced 
no farther than to his 33d year. He was buried in the 
chapel of Trinity college; and an inscription hxed over 
him, from which we learn that he had a very beautiful 
|>erson. The inscription was written by Dr. Bentley, and 
IS very elegant; but tbe most lasting and decisive tribute 
to^bis memory was paid by sir Isaac Newton, who said, 
** Had Cotes lived, we should have known something." 

When Dr. Plume's professorsliip for astronomy and ex¬ 
perimental philosophy was contended for, Mr* Whistou 
was one of the electors. Besides Mr. Cotes, there was 
another candidate, who bad been a scholar of Or. Harris's. 
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As Mr. Wbiston was the otily professor of mathematics 
who was directiy concerned iti the choice^ the rest of the 
electors naturally paid a great regard to his judgment* At 
the time of election^ Mr. Whistoo said^ that he pretended ' 
himself to be not much inferior to^ the other candidate'll 
master, Dr. Harris; but he confessed "that he was but a 
child to Mr. Cotes/' The votes were unanimous for Mn 
Cotes, who was then only in the twenty-fourth year of bis 
age. 

In 1707, Mr. Whiston and Mr* Cotes united together in 
giving a course of philosophical experiments at Cambridge* 
Among other parts of the undertaking, certain hydrostatic 
and pneumatic lectures were composed. They wete ia 
number tweuty^four, of which twelve were written by Mr. 
Cotes, and twelve by Mr. Whiston. But Mr. Whtston 
.esteemed his own lectures to be so far Inferior to those of 
Mr. Cotes, that he could never prevail upon himself to 
revise and improve them for publication. 

The early death of Mr. Cotes is always spoken of with 
regret by every mathematician and every philosopher; 
since, if hia life had been continacd, he would undoubtedly 
have proved one of the greatest men which this country 
has produced. ‘ 

COTIN" (Charles), a member of the French academy, 
so ill-treated by Boileau in his satires, and by Moliere ift 
his comedy of the "Femmes Savantes/* under the name of 
Trissotin, was bom at Paris, and has at least as good a title 
to a place in this work, as some of Virgil's military heroes 
in the ^neid, who are celebrated purely for being knocked 
on the head. It b said, that he drew upon him the indig¬ 
nation of Boileau and Moliere : of the former, because he 
counselled him In a harsh and splenetic manner, to devote 
his talents to a Lind of poetry diHerent from satire ; of the 
latter, because he had endeavoured to hurt him with the 
duke de Montausier, by insinuating that Moliere designed 
him in the person of the Misanthrope. Co tin, however, 
was a man of learning, understood the learned languages, 
particularly the Greek, Hebrew, and Syriac, was respected 
in the best companies, where merit only could procure 
admittance, and preached sixteen Lents, in the principal 
pulpits of Paris. He died in that city in 1682, leaving 

} Btop- Bowyer, ind Hlit. of Leiccfli?rihlre.**W^IdUia*i 
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several works tolerably well written : the principal are, I* 
** Theocl^e, on la Traie Philosophie des principes clu 
montle.” 2. Traits de TAtne immortelle/^ 5, 
“ Oraisoo funeb. pour Abel Servien/* 4. “ ReAeKiona 
aur la conduite du roi Louia XIV. qcattd il prit le soin des 
affaires par luUm£me/' 5. Salomoii, uu la Politique 
Royale/^ e. “ Poesies Cbretieunes,” 1668, l2mo. 7* 
CEuvies galantes,” 1665, 3 vols. 13mo, &c. The sonnet 
to Urania in the “ Femmes Savantes*' of Moliere, was 
leally written by abb6 Cotin: he composed it fo^r Ma¬ 
dame de Nemours, and was reading it to that lady when 
■Menage entered, who disparaging tbe sonnet, the two 
scholars abused each other, nearly in the same terms as 
Trissottu and Vadius in MoliereJ 

COTOLFNDl (Charles), an advocate in tbe parlia¬ 
ment of Paris, and a native of Ai^c or of Avignon, who died 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, gained a re¬ 
putation Lti the literary world by several iv^jrks. The prin^ 
cipal are: I, " The voyages of Peter lexeira, or tbe hiS"- 
tory of the kings of Persia down to 1609/^ translated from 
the Spanish into French, 1681, 2va]s. l2ino^ 2. The 
Life of St Francis de Sales,*' 1689, 4to. 3, The Life of 
Christopher Columbus/* translated into French, 1681, 2 
voIb, ISmo. 4. The Life of the Duchess of Montmo- 
renci/* 2 vols. 3vo, 5. ^ Arlequlniann, or bon-motis” 
&C.. collected from the conversations of Harlequin, 1694, 
6. **The book without a name,*' 1711, 2 vols. 12mo, and, 
as his countrymen say, worthy of its title. 7. **• Disserta¬ 
tion on the works of St. Evremont/* 1704, 12ino, under 
the uatne of Dumont. 1 hnd many things in this work, 
justly censured/' says St. Evremout ; ** 1 cannot deny that 
the author writes well; but his zeal for religion and morals 
surpasses all things else. I should gain less in changing 
my style for his, than my conscience for his.—Favour sur¬ 
passes severity in the judgment, and I feel more gratitude 
for tbe fornier than resentpieut against tbe latter/* 
This certainly discovers modesty, which, if sincere, should 
atone for many faults in St Evremuut.’ 

COTTA (John), an elegant modem X-atin poet, was 
born in a village near Verona in 1483, and gained coosi- 
derabte reputation by hk talents. He followed to the army 
Bartholomew d*Alviano, a Venetian general who had a 
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regard for liim; but he was taken bj the Frencli at the 
battle of Ghiara (l\4dda, iii the year 1509| lost some of hb 
manuscripts, and did not regain his liberty for some time. 
His patron sent him to pope Julius IL at Viterbo, where 
be died in 1511, of a pestilential fever* Several of hb 
epigrams aitd orations are printed in the collection entitled 
Carmina quinque poetaruui,’* Venice, SvoJ 

COTTEREL (Sift Charles), was the son of sir Clement 
Cotterel of Wyisfovd in Lincolnshire, groom porter to 
James L He was in the interregnum steward to the queen 
of Bohemia; and in 1670, when he was created LL*lX in 
the university of Oxford, it appears that he was master of 
the requests to Charles IL He possessed in an extraor* 
dinary degree the various accomplishments of a gentle¬ 
man, and particularly excelled in the knowledge of mo- 
derE] languages. During the exile of his royal master, he 
translated iTOin the French Cassandra the famed ro¬ 
mance/' which has been several times printed ; and had a 
principal hand in iraiiBlatlng “ Davilab History of the civil 
wars of France^' from the Italian, and several pieces of less 
note from the Sjianish. In 1686 he resigned hb place of 
master of tlie ceremonies, and was succeeded by hb sou 
Charles Loduwick Cotterel, esq. He is celebrated by Mrs. 
Catberiiie Phillips under the name of Poliarchus, and to 
one of his descendants, colonel Cotterel of Rousham near 
Oxford, Pope atldressed his second epbtle in imitation of 
Horace. It b unnecessary to add that the office of master 
of the ceremonies has long been in this family** 

COTTIH (Sophia he), a French lady of considerable 
talents, whose maiden name was Ristau, was bom in 1772, 
the daughter of a merchant at Bourdeaux, according to 
whoso wish she was marned, at eighteen, to M. Cotttn, a 
rich banker at Paris, who was also a relation. Her hus¬ 
band left her a beautiful widow at the age of twenty^two. 
She resided for some time with a lady to whom she was 
warmly attached, who was also a widow, and she devoted 
much of her attention to the education of that ladyb two 
daughters ; but it does not appear that madame de Cottiii 
herself ever was a mother* Much of her time seems Uke*- 
wbe to have been occupied in writing those novels which 
have established her fame in that branch in her own 
country. She died at Parb, August 25, 1&07. Her prln- 
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cipal novels are, 1. “Claire d'Albe/* 1733. 2, “ Mai- 
virrEj'' J800, 4 rola* 12mo, 3, “ Amelia Mansfielctj” 1802, 

4 voU* 12nio. 4, “ Math Side,’* 6 vols, 12mo, 5. “Eliza¬ 

beth, ou les Exiles de Siberie," ISO*?, 2 volg, i2mo. Some 
of these have been translated into English, and published 
here. Madame Cottin ta of the high sentimental cast, with 
all that warmth of imagtnatiori which distinguishes the more 
elegant French novelists; but the moral tendency of her 
writings seems rather doubtful. * 

CO'rrON (CiuntES), an English poet, was the son of 
Charles Cotton, esq. of Beresford in Staifbriishire, a man 
of considerable fortune and high accomplishments. His 
son, who inherited many of these characteristics, was borxi 
on the 28tti of April, 1630, and educated at the university 
of Cambridge, where ho had for hts tutor Mr. Ralph Raw. 
son, whom lie celebrates in the translation of an ode of 
Joannes *^ecundus. At the university, he is said to have 
studied the Greek and Roman classics with distinguished 
success, and to have become a perfect master of the French 
and Italian languages. It does not appear, however, that 
he took any degree, or studied with a view to any learned 
profession ; but after his residence at Cambridge, travelled 
into France and other parts of the continent. On his re¬ 
turn, he resided during the greater part of his life at the 
family seat at Beresford. In 1656, when he was in his 
twenty-sixth year, he married Isabella, daughter of sir 
Thomas Hutchinson, knt. of Owthorp in the county of 
Nottingham, a distant relation, and took her home to his 
father^s house, as he had no other establish men t. In 1658 
he succeeded to the family estate encumbered by some 
imprudencies of bis deceased father, from which it does 
not appear thftt he was ever able to relieve it. 

From this time, almost alt we have of his life is com¬ 
prized in a list of his various publications, which were 
pbieBy translations from the French, or imitations of the 
writers of that nation^. In 1664, he published Mons. de 
Vaix’a “Moral Philosophy of the Stoics," in compliance, 
sir John Hawkins thinks, with the will of his father, who 
was accustomed to give him themes and authors for the 
exercise of his judgment and learning. In 1665, he trans¬ 
lated the Horace of Corneille for the amusement of hb 
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sister, who, in 1670^ cotisenteci that it should be printed. 
In this attempt he suBfered little by being preceded by sic 
William Lower, and' followed by Mrs, Catherine Phillips. 
In 1670 he published a translation of the Life of the duke 
D'Espernon; and about the same time, his afTairs being 
much embarrassed, be obtained a captain*s commission in 
the army, and went over to Ireland, Some adventures he 
met with on this occasion gave rLse to his first burlesque 
poem, entitled “ A Voyage to Ireland,” in three cantos;. 
Of his more serious progress in the army, or when, or why 
he left it, we have no account. 

In 1674, he published the translation of the Fair One 
of Tunis,” a French novel; and of the Commentaries of 
Blaise deMonthic,” marshal of France; and in 1675, ^^The 
Planter’s Manual,” being instructions for cultivating all 
sorts of fruit-trees- In 167B appeared his most celebrated 
burlesque performance, entitled “ Scarronides, or Virgil 
Travestie; a mock poem, on the First and Fourth Books 
of Virgil’s iSneis, in English burlesque.” To this was 
afterwards added, “ Burlesque ,upon Burlesque, or the 
Scoffer scoffed; being of Luciatr’s Dialogues newly 
put into English fustian-” In 1661, be published ^*The 
Wonders of the Peak,” an original poem, which, however, 
proved that he had not much talent for the descriptive 
branch of pdetry. His next employment was a translatioii 
of Montaigne’s Essays, which was highly praised by the 
marquis of Halifax, and has often been reprinted, as con-> 
veying the spirit and sense of the original with great 
felicity. His style at least approaches very closely to the 
antiquated gossip of that ** old prater.” Besides these he 
wrote An clegie upon the Lord Hastings,” sigtied wdth 
his name, in the Lachrymte Musarum,” publisbad on that 
nobleman’s death, London, I64S, 8vo; and in 1660, he 
published a folio of about forty leaves, entitled ** A Pane¬ 
gyric k to the King’s most excellent majesty.” This last 
in the British Museum. His father has also a copy of 
verses in the ** Lachryms Musarum,” on the death of lord 
Hastings, published by Richard Brome. 

The only remaining production of our author is conuect^^ 
ed with his private history. One of his favourite recrea¬ 
tions was angling,' which Jed to an intimacy between hini 
and honest izaac Walton, whom he called his father. Hu 
house was situated on the banks of the Dove, a fine trout 
#ijream, which divides the counties of Derby and StaQorcU 
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Here he buiU s little fisbLiig-lioii»e cledi^atcc) to anglei'% 
pinatorihus sacrurttf over the door of which the initiaU of 
the n&Qies of Cotton and t^'alton were united Jn a cypher* 
The interior of this house was a cube of about fifteen feet, 
^paved with black and white marble, the walls wmtiacotted, 
with painted paunela representing scenes of fishing ; and 
on the doors of the beaufet were the portraits of Cotton 
and Walton. His partneirship with Walton in this amnse- 
ment induced hicn to write “ Instructions how to angle for 
a Trout or Grayling, in a clear stream,’^ which have since 
been published as a second part, or supplement to Walton’s 
“ Complete Angler.” 

At what time bis first wife died, is not recorded* His 
sccoikI was Mary, countess dowager of Ardglass, widow of 
Wingfield lord Cromwell, second earl of Ardglass, who 
died in 1649. She must therefore hare been considerably 
older than our poet, but she bad a jointure of l5Q0f. a 
year, which, although it prob^ly afforded him many com* 
forts, was secured from his imprudent management. He 
died in the parigh of St* James’s, Westminater, in 16S7, 
and, it would appear, in a state of insolvency, as Elizabeth 
Bludworth, his principal creditor, administered to bis ef 
fects, his widow and children having previously renounced 
the administration* These children were by the first wife. 
One of them, Mr. Beresford Cotton, published in 1694 the 
‘^Memoirs of the Sieur de Pontis,” translated by his father; 
and perhaps assisted in the collection of his poems which 
appeared in 1689. ThU gentleman had a company given 
him in a regiment of foot raised by the earl of Derby, for 
the service of king William; and one of his sisters was 
married to the celebrated Dr* George Stanhope, dean of 
Canterbury. 

The le«^ing features of Mr* Cotton^s character may be 
gathered from the few circumstances we have of his life, 
and from the general tendency of his works. Like his 
father, he was regardless of pecuniary concerns, a lively 
and agreeable companion, a man of wit and pleasure, and 
frequently involved in difficulties from which he did not 
always escape^ without some loss of character. 

His fate as a poet bas been very singular* The “ Virgil 
Travestie,’* and bis oihet^ burlesque performances, have 
been perpetuated by at least fifteen'editions, while hia 

Poems,” published in 1689, in which he displays true 
taste and elegauce, have never been reprinted until they 
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were admitted mto the late edition of the Poets; or^ at 
least, a eelectio*^ for many of his smaller pieces abound in 
those indelicacies which were the reproach of the reign of 
CAarles 11* In what remain, we find a strange mixtui'e of 
broad humour and drollery, mixed with delicacy and ten^^ 
derness of sentimeut, and even with devotional poetry of 
a snperior cast. His Pindarics will probably not be though^ 
unworthy of a comparison with those of Cowley. His 
verses are often equally harmonious, while his thoughts are 
less encambered with amplification. In his burlesque 
poems, ButUr appears to have been his model, but we 
have the Hudibrasiic measure only ; nothing can be more 
vulgar, disgusting, or licentious than his parodies on Virgil 
and Lucian. That they should have been so often re¬ 
printed, marks the slow progress of the refinement of puh.i^ 
lie taste during the greater part of the eighteenth century; 
but within the last thirty years it has advanced with ra^ 
pidity, and Cotton is no longee tolerated. Tiie Travestie, 
indeed, even when executed with a more chaste humour 
than in Cotton*s Virgil, or Bridges's Homer, Is an extra^ 
vagance pernicious to true taste| and ought never to be 
encouraged unless where the original is a legitimate object 
of ridicule. ’ 

COTTON (Nathaniel), an English physician, poet, 
and amiable man, was born in 1707, but in what county, 
or of what family, is not known. He studied physic under 
the celebrated Boerhaave, at Leyden, and is supposed to 
have taken his degree at that university, which was then 
the first medical school in Europe, and the resort of all 
who wished to derive honour from the place of their educa^ 
tion. On his return he endeavoured to establish himself 
as a general practitioner, but circumstances leading him 
more particularly to the study of the various species of 
lunacy, he was induced to become the successor of a Dr. 
Crawley, who kept a house for the reception of lunatics 
at Dunstable, in Bedfordshire : aud having engaged the 
housekeeper, and prevailed on the patients* friends to con. 
sent to their removal, he opened a house for their recep<^ 
tion at SLAlban^s* Here he continued for some years, 
adding to his knowledge of the nature of mental disorders, 
and acquiring considerable fame by the success aud bu* 
flianity of his mode of treatment. When his patients be* 

t Jo1m»oa sad Ch*1iDiii^i Biit. Ite. 
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gan to increase, he found it necessary to hire a larger 
house^ where he ibrnied a more regular esSbllshment, and 
dignified it by the name of The College- His private re¬ 
sidence was in Sl Peter^s street in the town of St* Alhaif s, 
%nd was long known as the only bouse in that town de¬ 
fended from the effects of lightning by a conductor* 

The cares of his college, mid the education of his nu¬ 
merous family, occupied near the whole of his long life. 
His poems and prose pieces were probably the amusement 
of such hours as he could snatch from the dudes o-f his 
profession* Re carried on also an extensive correspond¬ 
ence with some of the literary characters of the day^ by 
whom^ as well as by ail who knew him, be was beloved for 
his amiable and engaging manners* Among others, be 
corresponded with Dr. Doddridge, and appears to have 
read much and thought much on subjects which are usually 
considei'ed as belonging to the province of divines. He 
ia not known to have produced any thing of the medical 
kind, except a quarto pampldct, entitled *■* Observations 
on a particular kind of Scarlet Fever that lately prevailed 
in and about St Alban's,** L74£^* The dates of some of 
his poetical pieces show that be was an early suitor to the 
muses* His Visions in Verse^* were first published in 
l7.Si, again in 1764, and frequently since* He contri¬ 
buted likewise a few pieces to Dodsley's collection. A 
complete collection of his produciions, both in prose and 
verse, was published in t7Sl, 2 vols. l2mo, by one of his 
sons, but without any memoir of the author* 

Dr» Cotton was twice married t first, about the year 
to Miss Anne Pembroke, sister to George Pembroke, 
esq* fbrEnerly of St* Alban's, receiver-gene rat for the coun¬ 
ty of Hertford, and to Joseph Pembroke, town-clerk of SL 
Alban's* By this lady, who died in 1749, he had issue, 1* 
Mary, who became the second wife of John Osborn, esq* 
of St* Alban's, and died without issue, Nov* 2, 1790; 2: 
Anne, who became the second wife of major Brooke of 
Bath, and died July 13, 1800, leaving a son aud daughter, 
since dead ; J* Nathaniel, who was entered of Jesus col* 
lege, Cambridge, where he proceeded B. A* 1766, and 
M* A* 1769, and is now vicar of Vl^elford, in Noit^mp-* 
toHshire; 4* Joseph, uow a director of the honourable 
East India company; 3* Phebe, married- to George 
Bradshaw, esq. since dead; 6. Katherine, who died un¬ 
married, Dec. 2f 178Q^ and Is buried under an altar tomb 
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in the cburchy^jJ of St Peter's, St* Albany’s. He had also 
by his first wife, a son and daughter, who died in infancy. 
He marned, secondly, in 1750, or 1751, Miss Hannah 
Everett, who died May 1772, leaving a son, now living,^ 
and two daughters, since dead. 

From his letters it appears that about the year 178Q his 
health was greatly impaired* He was much emaciated, 
and fais limbs so weak as to be insufficient to support his 
weight. The languors, likewise, which he suffered, were 
BO frequent and severe, as to threaten an entire stop to the 
circulation, and were sometimes accompanied with that 
most distressing of all sensations, an anxiety circa pr/ecor- 
dia^ His memory too began to fail, and any subject which 
required a tittle thought was a burthen hardly'supportable* 
He died August 2, 1738, and we are told his age was so 
far unknown, that the person who entered bis burial in 
the parish register, wrote after his uauie, eighty-eight 
at least.'' In a letter, however, written on the death of 
bis dauglfter Katherine, in 1780, he says, had passed 
almost three winters beyond tlie usual boundary appro¬ 
priated to human life, and had thus transcended the lon¬ 
gevity of a septuagenarian” This, therefore, will fix his 
age at eighty-one, or eigbt^^-two* He was interred wich 
bis two wives in Sc. Peter’s church-yard, under an altar- 
tomb between those of his two daughters, Mary and Ka¬ 
therine, on which nothing more is inscribed than “ Here 
are deposited the remains of Aivne, Hannah, and Nathaniel 
Cotton*” 

If we have few particulars of the life of Dr, Coilon, we 
have many teslimotiies to the excellence of his character* 
We find from Mr, Hayley's Life ofCowper, that he had at 
one time among hts patients, that amiable and interesting 
poet, who speaks of Dr* Cotton's services in a manner that 
forms a noble tribute to his memory: and Mr, Hayley says, 
that Dr* Cotton was " a scholar and a poet, who added to 
many accomplishments, a peculiar sweetness of manners, 
in very advanced life,” when Mr. Hayley had the pleasure 
of a personal acquaintance with him. In a subsequent part 
of ins Life of Cowper, the latter, alluding to an inquiry 
respecting Dr* Cotton's works, pays the tblTowing complU 
nient to his abilities t ** I did not know'that he had written 
any thing newer than his Visions: 1 have ,no doubt that it 
is so far worthy of him as to be pious and sensible, and 1 
believe no man living is better qualified to write on such 
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passed since 1 heard from bini, and considering his great 
agej it ii probable that 1 shall hear from him no more: 
but I shall always respect him* He is truly a philosopher, 
according to my judgment of the character, every little of 
hU knowledge in natural subjects being connected in his 
mind with the hrin belief of an omnipotent agent,'' His 
writings, indeed, are uniformly in favour of piety and be¬ 
nevolence, and his correspondence, from which many ex¬ 
tracts are given in the late edition of bis Works, jnstUiei 
the high respect in which he was held by bis numerous 
friends* His prose pieces consist of rcBecttons on some 
parts of scripture, which he has entitled ^‘Sermons;” and 
various essays on health, husbandry, zeal, marriage, and 
other miscellaneous topics. One of these, entitled “ Mirza 
to Selim" (an imitation of Lyttelton’s Persian Letters) is 
said to relate to the death of the Rev* Robert Romney, D, D, 
vicar of St, Alban’s, which happened in 17*3- When 
dying, this gentleman prophesied that bis bi'^tber and 
heir would not long enjoy his inheritance, which proved 
true, aa he died in June 1746* Some of these ess^lys were 
probably written for the periodical journals, and others 
for the amusement of private friends. As a poet, he wrote 
with ease, and had a happy turn for decorating his reficc^ 
tions in familiar verse : but we find very little that is ori¬ 
ginal, fanciful, or vigorous. He scarcely ever attempts 
imagery, or description, and nowhere riaes beyond a cer¬ 
tain level diction adapted to the class of readers whom he 
was most anxious to pleaae. Yet his Visions” have been 
popular, and deserve to continue so* Every sensible and 
virtuous mind acquiesces tn the truth and propriety of his 
moral reftections, and will love the poems for the sate of 
the writer * 

COTTON, or COTON (pETfiR), a Jesuit, born in 
156*, at N^ronde near the Loire, of which place his fa¬ 
ther was governor, distinguished himself early in life by 
his zeal for the con version of protestants, and by his suc¬ 
cess in the pulpit* He was called to the court of Henry 
IV, at the instance of the fomous Lesdiguieres, whom he 
had converted, and the king pleased with hU Wit, manners, 
and conversation, appoint^ him his confessor, M Mer* 
oier censures the king, for having too peculiar a defer* 

^ JolufOD Sod CtislDUrt^ Rfltliib Peelfi ISICl 
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ct^ce for this Jesuit, a mati of very moderate talents, solely 
Httauhed to the narrow views of lib order;'* and it was 
commonly said, Our prince b good, but he has totton in 
hb ears/' Henry was desirous of making hiin archbishop 
of Arles, and procuring him a cardinal's hat; but Cotton 
persisted in refusing his offers. HU brotherhood, after 
their recall, unable easily to settle themselves in certain 
towns, that of Poitiers especially, started great difHcuLtlcs, 
and Cotton wished to persuade the king that this opposi¬ 
tion was the work of Sulli, governor of Poitou ; but Henry 
having refused to listen to this jcalumny, and blaming Cot^ 
ton for iiaring adopted it with too much credulity : " God 
forbid,” said Cotton, ” that 1 should say any harm of those 
whom your majesty honours with bis confidence [ But, 
however, 1 ami able to justify what I advance. 1 will 
prove it by the letters of Sulli* I have seen them, and 1 
will shew them to your majesty/* Next day, however, 
he was under the necessity of telling the king that ttic let¬ 
ters had b«eu burnt by carelessness. This circumstance is 
related in the ** Cours d'histoire de Condillac,” tom. XIIL 
p. 505, After the much lamented death of Henry, Cot¬ 
ton was confessor to his son Louis XlIJ, but the court 
being a solitude to him, he asked pennUsioti to quit It, and 
obtauied it in 1617, so much tile more easily as the duke 
de Luynes was not very partial to him. Meiterui and other 
historians relate, that when Ravaillac had committed his 
parricide. Cotton went to him and said : Take cure that 
you do not accuse honest men t** There is room to sup¬ 
pose diat bis zeal for the honour of his society prompted 
him to utter these indiscreet words, and hU notions on the 
subject appear to be rather singular. We are told that 
Henry IV, having one day asked him, “ Would you re¬ 
veal the confession of a man revived to assassinate me ?” 
he answered “No; but 1 would put my body between 
you and him/* The Jesuit SatitarelU having published a 
work, in which lie set up the power of the popes over that 
of kings, Cotton, then provincial of Paris, was called to 
the parliament the 13th of March 1626, to give ati account 
of the opinions of his brethren. He was asked wbechcr 
he thought that the pope can excommunicate and dispos¬ 
sess a king of France ? “ Ah 1** returned he, “ the ting 

is eldest son of the church; and he will never do any thing 
to oblige the pope to proceed to that extremity/*—“But,” 
■aid the first preaideDt, “ are you not of the same opintoa 
VoL. X. Y 
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mi\t your general, who attributes that power to the pope?’' 
—Our general follows the opinions of Rome where he ia; 
and we, those of France where we are,” The many dis¬ 
agreeable things experienced by Cotton on this occasion, 
gave him so much uneasiness, that be feli sick, and died a 
few days afterwards, March 1$, ]62€,' He was then 
preaching the Lent-dlscourses at Paris in the church of St. 
Paul. This Jesuit wrote, ** Traitd du Sacrifice de la 
Messej” Geneve Plagialre,” Lyons, 1600, 4to; ** L’ln- 
fTtltution Cathohque,” 1610, 2 tom. fol; Sermons,” 1617, 
8vo; ‘‘La Uethute de Geneve Plagiaire;” an other 
things, among which is a letter declaratory of the doctrine 
of the Jesuits, coufonnable to the doctrine of the council 
of Trent, which gave occasion to the Aiiti Cotton,” 
1610, 8va, and is found at the end of the history of D. Ini¬ 
go, 2 voJs. V2mo. This satire, which betrays more malig¬ 
nity than wit, was attributed to Dmnoulin and to Peter du 
Coigtiet, but is now given to Cs&sar de Plaix, an advocate 
of Paris. Fatliurs Orleans and Kouvief wrote Cotton’s Life, 
I2mo, and as well as Gramont, give him a high character, 
which from the society of the Jesuits, at least, he highly 
deserved. ^ 

COTTON (Sir Rouert Bruce), an eminent English 
antiquary, whose name,” says Dr, Johnson, “ must al¬ 
ways be mentioned with honour, and whose memory cannot 
fail of exciting the warmest sentimeuts of gratitude, whilst 
the smallest regard for learning subsists among us,” was 
son of Thomas Cotton, esq. descended from a very ancient 
family, and born at Denton in Huntingdonshire, Jam 22, 
1570^ admitted of Trinity college, Cambridge, where he 
took the degree of B. A. L5B5 ; and wont to London, where 
he soon made himself known, and was admitted into a so¬ 
ciety of antiquaries, who met at stated seasons for their 
own amusement Here he iLidulged hia taste iu the prose¬ 
cution of that study for which he afterwards became no 
famous^ and in his ISih year began to collect ancient re¬ 
cords, charters, and other MSS* Iu L6OG be accompanied 
Camden to Carlisle, who acknowledges himself not a Little 
obliged to hitn for ihc assistance he received from him in 
carrying on and completing hU ‘‘ Britannia;” and the 
same year he wrote “ A brief abstract of the question of 
Precedency between England and Spain.” This was or- 


' Mortri.—Dirt. Hist.—iiiiiisir Onom^sftlcoo, 
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t^BSLoned by queen Eiizabctb'a ileslriiig the thoughts of the 
society of atittquarics upou tliat point, and is extant 
In the Cotton library. Upon the accession of'James 1. he 
was created a knight; and during this reign was very much 
courted and esteemed by the great men of the nation^ and 
consulted as ail oracle by the privy counsellors and mitus- 
ters of state, upon very difficult points relating to the con- 
sUtution. Ilk 160& he was appointed one of the commis¬ 
sioners to inquire into the state of the navy, which had lain 
neglected ever since the death of queen Elizabetli; and 
drew^np a memorial of their proceedings, to be presented 
to the king;) which memorial is still itt his library. In 1609 
he wrote A discourse of the lawfulness of Combats to be 
performed In the presence of the king, or the constable 
and marshal of England,'* which was printed in 1651 and. 
in 1672* He dreu^ up also, the same j* ear, “An answer to 
EKich motives os were offered by certain military men to 
prince Henry, to incite him to affect arms more than, 
peace.** This wa^ composed by order of that prince, and 
the original MS. remains in the Cotton library. Ncav pro¬ 
jects being contrived to repair, the royal revenue, which 
had been prodigally squandered, none pleased the king so 
much as the creating a new order of knights, called ba¬ 
ronets ; and sir Robert Cotton, who had been the principal 
iinggester of this scheme, was in I6ii chosen to be one, 
being the thirty-sixth on the list His principiil residence 
was then at Great Connington, in Huntingdonshire; which 
lie soon exciiauged for Hatley St. George, in the county 
of Cambridge* 

He was afterwards employed by king James to vindicate 
the conduct of Mary queen of Scots, from the supposed 
misrepresentations of Buchanan and Thuanus; and what 
he wrote upon this subject is thought to be interwoven in 
‘ Camden’s “ Annals of queen Elizabeth/* or else printed 
at the end of Camden's “ Epistles.** In 1616 the king or¬ 
dered him to examine, whether the papists, whose num¬ 
bers then made the nation uneasy, ought by the laws of the 
land to be put to death, or to be imprisoned } This task 
he performed with great learning, and produced upon that 
occasion twenty-four arguments, which were published after¬ 
wards in 1672, among “ Cottoni Posthuma.** It was pro¬ 
bably then that be composed a piece, still presmrved in 
MS* in the royal library, entitled, Considerations for the 

Y 2 
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repress!ngc of llie encrease of preefits, Jesuits, and recu¬ 
sants, witliQiit dra^viuge of blood He was also employed 

by the house of commons, when the match between prince 
Charles and the infanta of Spain was in agitation, to sliew, 
by a short examination of the treaties between England 
and the house of Austria, the unfaithfulneu and ioGiiicerity 
of the latter; and to prov^e that in all their transactions 
they aimed at nothing but universal monarchy. This piece 
is printed among ** CdUoni Posthuma,*^ under the title of 
** A remoustratice of the treaties of amity/* &c. He wrote 
likewise a vindication of our ecclesiastical constiiutioii 
agfunst the innovations attempted to be brought in by the 
puritans, entitled, An aiisw^er to certain argnmenis 
raised from supposed antiquity, and urged by some mem* 
bers of the lower house of parliament, to prove that eccle¬ 
siastical laws ought to be enacted by temporal men/* In 
i62t he compiled A relation to prove, tliat the kings of 
England have been pleased to consult with their peercs, in 
the great councel and coinmonsof parliament, of inarriadge, 
peace, and war/* printed first in 1651, then in 1672 
among “ Cottoni Posthuma/* and then in 1671^ under the 
title of ** The antiquity and dignity of Parliaments/* Being 
■r member of tlie first parliament of Charles L he joined in 
complaining of the grievances which the nation was said 
in 1623 to groan under; but was always for mild remedies, 
:&ealaus for the honour and safety of the king, and had no 
views but the nation's advantage. 

lu 1629 the remarkable transaction happened, which 
gave rise to the following very curious particulars: 

Letter from Dr. Samuel Harsnet, archbishop of York, to 
sir Henry Vane, ambassador at the Hague, dated Lmi- 
don, Nov. 6, 1629. 

“ On Saturday in the evening there were sent Mr. Vice- 
chamberlaio and others to seal up sir Robert Cotton’s li¬ 
brary, and to bring himself before the lords of his majesty*s 
council. There were found in bis custody a pestilent 
tractate, which he had fostered as his child, and had sent it 
abroad into divers hands; containing a project how a 
prince may make himself an absolute tyrant. This pernl- 
crous advice he had communicated by copies to diver? 
lords, who, upon bis confession, are questioned and re¬ 
strained; tny lord of Somerset sent it to the bishop of 
London; the lord Clare to the bishop of Winchester; and 
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die lord Bedford 1 know not weW to whom. Cotton him- 
fieif is lu custody God send him ivelt out! 

I am, 

The same, to the same, dated Nov. 9. 

** Yesterday his majesty was pleased to sit in council with 
all the board, and commanded that devilish project found 
upon sir Robert Cotton to be read over unto us. For my 
own part, 1 never h^ard a more pernicjous diabolical 
vice, to breed suspicious, seditious humours amongst the 
people. His majesty was pleased to declare his roya] 
pleasure touching the lords and others restrained for com¬ 
municating that project ; which was, to proceed in a fair, 
moderate, mild, legal course with tiieni, by a bill ofinfor- 
niatiun preferred into the star-chamber, where unto they 
might make their answer by the help of tUa most learned 
counsel they could procure* And thovigli his majesty had 
it iu Ids power most justly ami truly to restrain them till 
ihe cause was adjudged, yet, out of his (irincoly clemency, 
Jie commanded the board to call them, and to :>ignify unto 
them to attend their cause iu the star-chamber. They 
were personally called in before the lords (the king being 
gone] and acquainted by the keeper with his niajesty^s 
gracious favour. Two never spoke a word expressing 
thankfulness for hts majesty's so princely goodness j two 
expressed much thankfulness, which were my lord of Bed-. 


*■ This account (as was ancrwiiMlt 
«bierTfi) a forriiiponJeat Ln Oeut. 
Mag. i’76'7, p 3SB) H^mp ia aome re¬ 
spects daubtru], in otben defective j 
fcr •* auwng lonie reoordi in Ibo piper- 
offtca UI wiTTUit fbr the commitiiiaiit 
of lir Knbert Co'tton. a* early at thu 
year being luiipecfteO fiF a Qor- 

mpondence wiLh tbe Spantih ambsa- 
aadori prejudicial to the aJFiira of ga- 
TertiiuenL From this confinement, it 
is, however, probable, he wat toon re- 
leased, and that be hod bis Library, 
Thicb VIS at that tipw shut up, re¬ 
stored to him not long after hU entarfo- 
ment, but I have renon to believe, 
that after his last ootifiuenicpt Itt 
he never had hli library Teitored i for 
] have F«n a Letter whiefa tseationi his 
death in 16S1, in which it la uid, 
** That before he died, he reqncsrted sir 
Henry Spehnan to sigoify to the lord 
privy seal, and the reat af (be lords 
the council, that their so long detain* 
jng of his boolci from him, wi^ut rsq- 


dertng any reason fiir the same, had 
been the cause of hli mortal malady j 
Upon which tneaf^age, ihe Lorvl privy 
seal caiQ« to str Robert, when it was 
toQ late, to comibrt him f>ocn the king i 
from whoni the earl of l>onel likewijte 
came, within half an hour ofteriir Ro- 
hert*s death, to condole with sir 'Thonias 
Cotton, his son. for his death, and to 
teR him from his lu^eity, that as he 
loved his father, to be would continue 
10 love him. 'J^at sir Robert had eu- 
tailed, as far of law could do it, hit 
tibrjiTy of hooki upon hit ton, wh.t 
makes no doubt of obtaining the lame ^ 
but Fbr all these court boly-^waten, 
nays ihn writer, I, for n^y part, for n 
white tiifpend my belief.*^ 

From thi* it would appeit, that the 
goveniineut was in pmse^siqo of sir 
ttaben*B Library at the time of his dealh, 
and that it wat even doobtfnl whether 
it woidd ever be renored (n 1 \a poitp^ 
rity. 
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ford and sir Robert Cotton* St* John and James arc 
stiil in prison; and farther than nnto these tlie }>aper 
reacheth not in direct travel, save to Selden, xvlio is also 
contained in the bill of information* I fear the nature of 
that contagion did spread farther; hut aa yet no more up-’ 
peareth* i am of opinion \t wlU full heavy on the parties 
delinquent* 

^ 1 am, sir, 8tc.’’ 

R 

Sir Symonds D^Ewes's account of this aifair, in his ma¬ 
nuscript life, wruten by himself, and stili preserved among 
tiic HarJeian MSy* will give further light to this very in¬ 
teresting fact. 

Amongst other books,says he, which Mr* Kioburd 
Janies lent out, one Mr St* John, of t*incoln’s-iniy, a 
young studious gentleman, borrowed of hiin, for inoiicy* 
a dangerous pamphlet that was in a written hand, bj- widcU 
a coat*sc was laid down, hnw the kings ot' England might 
oppress die Ubentes of their subjects, and for ever enslave 
them and their posterities. Mr* St* John showed the book 
to the carl of Bedford, or a copy of it; and so it passed 
from hand to band, in the year I G2d, till at la^t it was lent 
to sir Robert Cotton himself, who set a you”g fellow he 
then kept in bis house lo tr^inscribe it; which ]i]ainly 
proves, that sir Robert kneiv not bimseJf that the wrltteii 
tract itself had originally come out of bis own library* 
This untriisty fellow, imitating, it seems, the said James, 
took one copy secretly for bimself, when he wrote another 
for sir Robert ^ and out of his own transcript sold away 
several copies, till at last one (jf them came into Went¬ 
worth’s hands, of the North, now lord deputy of Ireland* 
He acquainted the lords and others of the privy-council 
with it Thc)^ sent for die said young fellow, and examin¬ 
ing hini where he bad the written book, be confessed sir 
Robi^rt Cotton delivered it to him. Whereupon in the 
beginning of November, in the same year 162S, sir Ro¬ 
bert was examined, and so were divers others, one after 
the other as it bod been delivered from hand to band, till 
at last Mr. St. John himself was apprehended, and, being 
conceived to be the author of the book, was committed 
close prisoner to the Tower* Being in danger to have 
been questioned for Ids life about it, upon examination 
upon oath, he made a clear, full, and punctual declara¬ 
tion that he bad received the same manuscript pamphlet gf 
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that wretched mercenary fellow James*, who by this means 
prored the wretched instrument of shortening the life of 
sir Robert Cotton; for he was presentiy thereupon sued 
in the star-thaniber, bis library locked up from lits nsCi 
and two or more of the guards set to watch his house con- 
ttnuaiJy. When I went several times to visit and comfort 
him in the year 16aOj he would tell me, ‘ tiiey had broken 
bb heart, that had locked up his library from him/ I 
easily guessed the reason, because liis honour and esteem 
were much impaired by this fatal acoident; and bb house, 
that was formerly fretjuenteJ by great and lionourablc per¬ 
sonages, as by learned men of all sorts* remained now 
upo!i the matter desolate and empty* I understood from 
himself and others, that Dr, Neilc and Ur. Laud, two pre¬ 
lates that had been stigmatized in the first session ot par- 
Ijatnevit in were his sore enemies. He was so ont- 

wbrn, within a few months, with anguish and grjef, as his 
face, winch had been formerly mddy and well coloured, 
(such as tile picture 1 have of him shews), was wholly 
changed into a grim blackish paleness, near to the resem¬ 
blance and hue of a dead visage-—f, at one timej advised 
iiiiu to look into himself, and seriously consider, why God 
had sent this chastigement upon him; which, it is possible, 
lie did ; tbri heard from Mr. lllchard Holdesworth, a great 
and learned divine, that was with him in his last sickness, 
a little before he died, that he was exceedingly penitent, 
and was much confirmed in the faithful expectation of a 
better life/' 

It may be necessary, in order to elucidate this matter 
still fartlier, to take notice, that one of the articles in the 
attorney-general’s information against sir Robert Cotton 
was, “ that the discourse or project was framed and con- 


* Tbli vat Richard Jameji* of 
Corput Chriiti cpUcgt) if> Onfofdf bom 
at Kevport, in the file of Wifht, *iid 
author of feverali iiccislodi* both in La- 
tin nod English. H# 4li«i at the bouia 
of fir Tbomaa Colton, hart, ia Uie he- 
finning of Dtf& IfiSG. Sir Symouda 
i)’Kwc» gives a rtry «Tert diameter 
of him i ID prtilaDe tchrolnr, 

but olhftTwIte v'itty and modcntoly 
Jeamod; end he addi* tbftt be haJ io 
■craved hiiiuelf into the good Opinion 
of lir Robert Colton, " that whereat 
at firtt he had only permitted him th* 
uie of hii bookl, at Uit, ioedc two or 


iHree yeara before hi* death, he be- 
Btoved tbc custody of Ulawholp library 
on him; and ho being n needy ihark- 
inf oompanioii, and very ckpepiirc, 
like old air Ralph Rlarkie when he 
lived, let out, or lent oat, sir Robert 
CbttoD*a most precious manuccrlptt for 
money, to nil y tbal woold be bit caa- 
tomen; wblcH,*’^ lays sir Symondii, " 1 
OQoe made bfiown to sir Robert Cotton, 
before the said Janesi^s face.*’' But this 
appears to be in some cucoiial poinli 
idoorreet, a* vHl be thpvu when we 
coDw to die UTlide of Ridurd Jamea, 
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trived within five or six months past here in EngUnd;*' 
but sir David Fuulis eestihed upon oath^ thereunto 

required, that it was contrived at Florence seventeen years 
before, by sir Robert Dudley; upon which most of the 
parties were released, and sir Robert Cotton had his iibmry 
restored to him soon after. 

The other works of sir Robert Cotton, not already men* 
lioncd, are, L ‘‘A relation of the proceedings against 
Ambassadors, who have miscarried themselves, and ex* 
ceeded their commission/’ 2,1'bat the sovereign’s per¬ 
son is required in the great councils or assemblies of the 
states, as welt at the consultations as at the conclusions.” 
3, ** The argument made by the command of the house of 
commons, out of the acts of parliament and authority of 
law expounding the same, at a conference of the lords, con¬ 
cerning the liberty of the person of every freeman,” 4. 
“ A brief discourse concerning the power of the peers and 
commons of parliament in point of judicature.” These 
four tire printed in “ Cottoni Posthuma,” 5. “ A short 
view of the long life and reign of Henry HI, king of Eng¬ 
land,” written in J614, and presented to king James L 
printed in 1627, 4to, and reprinted in “ CoUoni Post- 
huma.” S. Money raised by the king without parlia* 
ment, from the conquest until this day, cither by imposi¬ 
tion or free gift, taken out of rccoi^ds or ancient registers," 
printed in the “ Royal treasury of England, or general his^ 
tory of taxes, by captain J. Stevens," 8\o, 7, A narra¬ 

tive of count Condomur’s transactions during his embassy 
in England,” I.ondon, J659, 4t0^ 8. “ Of antiquity, ety¬ 

mology, and privileges of castles." 9. “Oftowns/* 10. 
“ Of the measures of Land/’ IK *'*Of the antiquity of 
Coats of Arms." All printed in Hcarne’s Discourses, p. 166, 
174, 173, 182. He wrote books upon several other sub¬ 
jects, tiiat remain still In MS. namely, Of scutage; of en¬ 
closures, and converting arable land into pasture; of the 
antiquity, authority, and ofBce of the high steward and 
marshal of England; of curious collections; of military 
affairs; of trade; collections out of the rolls of parlia¬ 
ment, different from those that were printed under his 
name, in 1657, by WilliaTn Prynne, esq. He likewise 
made collections for the history and antiquities of Hunting- 
donslilrc; and had formed a design of writing an account 
of the state of Christianity in these islands, t'roni the tirst 
reception of it here to the reformation. 1'he first pait of 
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thU cleitgn was executed by abp. Usher, in his book ** De 
Britanpicaram ecclesiantm primordiis,’* composed probably 
at the request of sir Robert Cottoti, who left eight volumes 
of coUection^ for the contiEiuation of tiiat work. Two of 
sir Robert's speeches are printed io the Parliamentary His¬ 
tory. A “ Treatise of the Court of Chancery/* in M-H. by 
sir Robert Cotton, U often cited in disputes concerning 
the jurisctiction of the Court of Chancery, and the autho¬ 
rity of the Master of the Rolls, as a MS. in lord Sonnrrs's 
library. A copy of it, however, is in Mr- Hnrgrave*s Col¬ 
lection of Law MSS. The Cottoni Posthiima,’* so often 
mentioned above, was published by James Howell, foL 
1651, 1672, and 1679. The first of these editions con¬ 
tains a life of Henry HI. oniuted in the subsequent edi¬ 
tions. Mr, Petyt, however, terms this a fictitious work 
(Petyps M8. voL 11. p, 2S1,), yet it contains several va¬ 
luable and curious particulars. 

But, without intending to derogate from the just merits 
of this learned and knowing man as an author, it may rea¬ 
sonably be questioned, whether be has not done more ser¬ 
vice to learning by securing, as'he did, his valuable library 
for the use cl posterity, than by all his writings. This 
library consists wholly of MSS. many of which being in 
loose skins, small tracts, or very thin volumes, when they 
were purchased, sir Robert caused several of them to be 
bound up in one cover. They relate chiefly to the history 
and antiquities of Great Britain and Ireland, though the 
ingenious collector refused nothing that was curious or 
valuable in any point of learning. He Jived indeed at a 
time when he had great opportunities of making such a fine 
collection : when there were many valuable books yet re¬ 
maining in private hands, which had been taken from the 
monasteries at their tlissolution, and from our universities 
and colleges, attheir visitations : when several learned an¬ 
tiquaries, such as Jocelitie, Noel, Allen, Lambarde, Bow- 
yer, Elsinge, Camden, and others, died, who had made it 
their chief business to scrape up the scattered remains of 
our monastical libraries; and, either by legacy or purchase, 
he became possessed of all he thought valuable in their 
studies. This library was placed in his own house at 
Westminster, near the house of commons; and very much 
augmented by his son air Thomas Cotton, and his gratid- 
»oq sir John [who died m 1702, aged 7 la 1700 an act 
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of parliament was made for the better securing and pre- 
servin, that library in the name and lauiily oif th- Cottons, 
for the benefit of the public ; that it might not be soldi or 
otherwise disposed of and oinbezzled Sir John, great 
grandson of sir Robert, Uaving »old CoctorL'house to f|ueen 
Anne, about 1706, to be a repository for tiie royal as well 
05 the Cottonian library, an act was made for the better 
securing of her Majesty's purchase ot' that hou^e; and borli 
iiohse and library were settled and vested in trii»(tees. The 
hooks were then removed into a more convenient room, the 
former being very damp; and Cotton-house was set apart 
for the use of the king's library-keeper, who had there the 
royal and Cottonian libraries under his care. In 1712 the 
Cottonian library was removed to Essex house, in Essex- 
street; and in 1730 to a bouse in Little Dean’s-yard, 
Westminster, purchased by the crown of the lord Ash- 
hurnham^ where a fire happening, Oct 23, 1731, til 
books were lost, burnt, or entU'oly defaced, and £19 ren¬ 
dered imperfect. It was thereupon removed to the Old 
Dormitory belonging to West minster-school; and finally,, 
in J7.53, to the British Museum, where tliey still remain. 

It is almost incredible how much we are indebted to this 
library for what we know of our own country : witness the 
works of sir H» Spelman, sir W, Dugdale, the “ Decern 
Scriptorea,’* dean Gale, Burnet’s History of the Reforma¬ 
tion, Strype's works, Rymer's Fccdera, several pieces pub¬ 
lished by Hearne, and almost every book that has appeared 
since, relating to the history and antiquities of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Nor was sir Robert Cotton less com¬ 
municative of hts library and other collections in his life¬ 
time. Speed’s History of England U said to owe most of 
its value and ornaments to it; and Camden acknowledges, 
that he received the coins in the Britannia from this col¬ 
lection. To Knolles, author of the Turkish History,’* 
he communicated authentic letters of the masters of tlie 
knights of Rhodes, and the dispatcljes of £d^vard Barton, 
ambassador from queen Elizabeth to the Porte; to fir Wal¬ 
ter Raleigh, books ami materials for the second volume of 
his history, never published; and the same to sir F. Bacon, 
lord Veniiam, for hia History of Henry VJL Setden was 
highly indebted to the books and instructions of sir Robert 
Cotton, as he thankfully acknowledges in more places 
than oue. In a word, this great and worthy man was the 
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^encrftiij patron of ;vU lovers of antiquities, and his bouse 
aitd library svere always open to ingenious and inquisitive 
persons. 

Such a man, we may imagine, must have had many 
friends and acquaintance : and indeed be was not only ac¬ 
quainted with all the virtuosi and learned in his own coun¬ 
try, but w\lh many also of high reputation abroad; qs 
G ruteiiis, Sweertius, Duchesne, Bonrdelof, Putoanus, 
Peiresk, &c. 

He died of a fever, at his house tu Westminster, May 6, 
ld:n, aged fiO years, three months, and 15 days. He mar-^ 
ried Klizabctli, one of the daughters and coheirs of Wil¬ 
liam Brocas, of Thedingivortb in tlie county of Leicester, 
esq, by whom he left one only son, sir IHiomas the second 
baronet, who died 1662, and was succeeded by sir John 
the third, and lie, 1702, by his son John, who died in the 
life-time of Ins father, 168J, leaving two sons, of whom 
the elder, John, succeeded his graudfatlier, and died with¬ 
out issue 173K The title and part of tlie estate went to 
his uiiclc Robert, by whose death, at the age of 60, 
July 12, 17+1?, the tide became extinct. He had one son, 
Joim, who died before bis father; and one grandson, John,, 
wlui died of the small-oox, on his return from his travels. 

COVKL (Dr, Jojin), a very learned English divine, was 
born at Horidngsheath in SuBTolk, in i03S, and educated 
in classical learning in the school of St. Edmund*s Bury* 
March 31, 165+, he was admitted of Clirist’a college, in 
Cambridge; of which,^after taking his degrees in arts, he 
was elected fellow. Some time after be went into orders, 
iiud in 1670 went as chaplain to sir Daniel Harvey, am¬ 
bassador from Charles II. to the Porte; where he served, 
in that quality, both him and hb successor, sir John Finch, 
fur the space of seven years. Upon hb return to England 
in 1679, he was created D* D. and the same year chosen 
lady Margaret's preacher iu the university of Cambridge, 
March 15, 1630, ho had institution to tlte sinecure rectory 
of Littlebury in Essex, to which he was presented by Gun¬ 
ning, bishop of Ely, In 1631 he got the college living of 
Kegworih in Leicestershire, and was also made one of the 

* Biop. Urit.'—Preftee to OiUonian Catatoguv* publSuhed IBOl, fnlio; and 

T-if« |>rrflxcd to Dr, Catalpfuej OKFord^ 16 ^ 6 ^ fol.—Leiceiter- 

of Jliiivklcjfi Life of Bowytf; (3ent. Mvfi 
BibUo^apliy* 
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chap fait)» to the Princess of Orange, afterwards queen 
Marj, and on that account resided at that court, till, 
for some cause or other, which he never would inentioti to 
hts most intimate friends, he was dismissed his attendance 
at three hours warning, and came over to England* On 
I^ov, ^1 1687, he was installed into the chancellorship of 
York, conferred upon him by the king during the vacancy 
of that see, July 7, 1688, he was elected master of 
Christas college, in Cambridge, and the same year he was 
made vice-chancellor of the university* In October, 1689, 
king William being at Newmarket, came to Canibridge; 
and it being commonly known that Dr, Covel was in dis¬ 
grace with his Majesty, it was asked liiii Majesty whether 
he would be pleased to see the vice-chancellor; to which 
he replied, that he knew how to distinguish Dr, Covel from 
the vice-chancellor of Cambridge; and it ^\as remarked, 
that the royal visitor was more than usually gracious and 
aifable with him. In 1708 he again served the ofHce 
of vice-^chancellor; and in 1722, just before his death, 
published liis account of the Greek church. 

At length, after having led a kind of itinerant life, us he 
himself informs us, at York, in Holland, and elsew'here, 
he arrived at his long journey’s end Dec* 19, in his 

35 th year, and was buried in the chapel of Christ's college* 
where there is an epitaph to his nnetnory. He gave a beue- 
faction of '6L a year to the poor of the parish of Littlebury 
above mentioned. Mr* Thomafi Baker, who was well ac* 
quaiiued with him, says that he was a person noted for po¬ 
lite and curious learning, singular humanity, and knowledge 
of the world. 

As the famous dispute between M. Arnauld* of the Sor^ 
bonne, and M. Claude, [ninister at Charenton, concerniug 
the faith of the Greek church in the article of the real pre^ 
sence, was then in its full height, which much interested 
learned meti of all denominations in Europe, and partU 
cularly the English clergy. Dr, Covel was desired, by some 
of the principal persons of the UDiversity of Catnuridge* 
particularly the doctors (afterwards bishops) Gunning* 
Pearson, and Sancroft, to inquire into this matter at Con¬ 
stantinople* When he arrived there, the controversy was 
handled with great warmth by the Homan Catholic party* 
at the head of which was tbe marquis de Nointel, ambas¬ 
sador from the king of France at the Porte, a man of great 
learning; but Dr- Covel’a disputes with bicn were con^ 
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ducted rather in an amicable manner, Nointel being a man 
of a lilieral mlncb Dr» Covel remained liere, as we have 
already noticed, for the space of seven years, during whicli 
he had uu opportunity of informing himscif well of the an¬ 
cient atid present state of the Greek church; and having 
collected several observations and notices relating thereto, 
digested them afterwards into a curious and useful book^ 
entitled “ Some account of the present Greek church, with 
reflections on their present doctrine and discipline, par¬ 
ticularly in the Eucharist,” &c. Cambridge, 1722, folio* 
In the preface he informs us, that Arnauld, not content to 
sny til at the church in all ages believed tran substantiation, ^ 
{fid also positively aflirm, that all tlic eastern churches do 
at this very day believe it, m the same sense as it was de¬ 
fined hy the council of Trent. Claude, in answer to him, 
brought most authentic proofs of the contrary; upon which 
Arnauld set all the missionaries of the East at w^ork to 
procure testimomes for him ; these, by bribes and other 
indirect means, they obtained in such numbers, that there 
was soon after a large quarto in French, printed at Paris, full 
of the names of patriarchs, bisho]>s, and doctors of those 
cimrehes, who all approved the Roman doctrine. But Claude, 
having had most certain information, by means of a French 
gentleman at Colchis, that some of those testimonies were 
mere fictions, and others quite different from what they 
w'ere represented, sent some queries into the East, and de^ 
sired the English clergymen residing tliere to inquire of 
the Greeks, and other eastern Christians of the best note, 
who had no connections with the Romanists, Whether 
transubstantiaiion, or the real and natural change of the 
whole substance of the bread into the same numerical sub¬ 
stance as the body of Christy which is itk heaven, be an 
article of faith amongst them, and the contrary be ac¬ 
counted heretical and impious Dr. Covel, having in¬ 
stituted this inquiry, published the result in tlie volume 
above mentiotied* 

It has been objected that he ought to have published his 
report on his return, when public curiosity was eager for 
ialbrination; but he delayed it, for whatever reason, until 
the decline of life, and when public curiosity had much 
abated* It is thought also that he put aiatiy things into 14 
transcribed from his memoranda on the spot, which he 
would have suppressed had be undertaken to write his work 
sooner* Of his general accuracy, however, there can be 
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no doubt; and as lie bad made use of several curiouSj am! 
before uuknowu, MSS. he took care, for tbe reader^a satis'^ 
faction^ to deposit them in the late earl of Oxford’s library 
at Wimple, near CambriJj^e; and some are now in the 
Harteian collection, in the British Mui^euni, particularly 
five MSS. of different parts of the New Testament, which 
were collated by Mill The 1 st contains the four Gospels; 
the second h a inamiscript of the Acts, Epistles, and He- 
velation, written in the year 1087 : firoin several of its veiy 
extraordinary readings, it appears to be of no great value t— 
Uie 8 d has the Acts of the Apustlcs, beginning with chap. i. 
] 1 . with all the Epistles, and was supposed by Mill to be 500 
years old :—the 4tii contains tlic Acts and Kpis^tles, written 
in a modern hand :—die 5th, called likewise Sinaltlcus, be¬ 
cause Covel brought it from inovint Sinai^ contains the 
Acts, Epistles, and Revelation; but it has been injured, 
and rendered illegible in many places, by the damp, whicli 
has had access to it. It begins with Acts i. 20. and the 
last lines of the book of l^vclation are wanting. The 
first, second, and fourdi, have been exauiined by Gries- 
bach. 

With respect to his election to the mastership of Chrisds 
college, tve are told lliat die society elected bim imme¬ 
diately tin the death of Dr. Cud worth, in order to prevent a 
mandate taking place, which they heard had been obtained 
of king James; and when the king was told whom they 
had chosen, he assented to their choice. But it is thought, 
that if the election had been more free, Dr. Co^'cl would 
not have been successful. * 

COVENTRY (Francis), the eldest son of Thomas Co¬ 
ventry, esq^. by Anna Maria Brown, was born in Cambridge¬ 
shire, and educated at Magdalen college, Cambridge, 
where he took his bachelor’s degree in 1748, and his mas¬ 
ter's in 1752. tie was a young man of very consideiTible 
talents, and would probably have been more disdnguished 
for polite literature, had he not been cut off in the prime 
of life by the small pox, in 1759, soon after he bad been 
presented by fiia relation, the carl of Coventry, to the do¬ 
native or perpetual curacy of Edgware. He published 
“ Penshurst,” an elegant poem, 1750, reprinted In Dods- 
ley’s collection, with a poetical epistle to “ The hon. 
Wilmot Vaughan in Wales.” He wa* also the author of 

Blag. Brlt.-^Cob'e MS Aibeiuc >nd MS aollfctiom, vol. XX. ifl Biit. 
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a paper in the World,” on the absurdities of modern 
gardening; and of the well-known satirical romance of 
** Pompey tlie Little,** 1751. Mr. Gray told Mr. Wal¬ 
pole, in a letter of that date, “ Pompey is the hasty pro¬ 
duction of Mr, Coventry ^cousin to him you know), a young 
clergyman. I found it out by three characters, whicti 
made part of a comedy that he shewed me, of his own 
writing.** l*his cousin was Henry Coventry, author of the 
” Letters of Philemon to Hydaspes,” and who was one of 
the writers of the “ Athenian J-ectera,*’ He was a fellow 
of Magdalen college; once, we are told, a religious enthu¬ 
siast, and afterwards an iiihdeL He died Dec. 29, 1752J 

COVENTRY (Thomas), lord keeper of the great^seal 
of England in the reign of king Charles I. was son of 
Thomas Coventry, one of the justices of the court of com-* 
moil pleas. Ho was born at Cioomo d*Abitot in Worces¬ 
tershire in 1573; and at fourteen years of age became a 
geiitletiiuu commoner in Baliol college iu the university of 
Oxford; where, having continued about three yearn, he 
was removed to the Inner Temple in otrder to pursue his 
father's steps in the study of the common law. In 16 LG 
be was chosen autumn reader of that society; on the 17th 
of November the same year appointed recorder of the city 
of London ; and on the l^th of March following, soheitor- 
general, and received the honour of knighthood two days 
after at Theobalds. January 14th, lSiiO-1, ho was made 
attorney-general; and thence advanced to the olHce of 
lord keeper of the great seal of England by king Charles I. 
on the t St of November, 1625; and on the 10th of April, 
162S, dignihed with the degree of a baron of this realm, 
by the title of lord Coventry, of Aylesborough in the county 
of Worcester. 

He died at Durham-house in the Strand on the 14t[i 
of January, 1639-40, and was interred in the church of 
Croocne d'Abitot on the 1st of March following, after he 
had continued in his post of lord-keeper with an universal 
Teiiutatlon for his exact administration of Justice, fur the 
space of about sixteen years; which was another important 
circumstance of hU felicity, that great office being of a 
tenure so precarious, that no man had died in it before 
for near the space of forty years; nor bad his successors 
for some time after him much better fortune. And he 

' Niubola't BDwjer.^Oole^g HS Athene:.—vBrjtJib Emyisb, Preface ta Itlie 
World.—LonlOffor(l»iWork*i toI. V, p. 38a, 
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hitnsdf Tiad u»e of all h\s strength to preserve liifn* 

self from falling by two attacks; the one l^y the ear) Port^ 
land, lord high treasurer of England; the other hy tlj6 
marquis of Hamilton, who had the greatest power over the 
affections of the king of any mail of that time* White- 
locke indeed tells us, that he was of ** no transcend ant 
parts or fameand sir Antliony Weldon, an, author, 
whose very manner of writing weakens the authority of 
whatever he advances, asserts, that if his actions had been 
scanned by a parliament, he had been found as foul a man 
as ever lived* But our other historians represent him in a 
much more advantageous light* Mr* Lloyd observes, that 
Lc had a venerable aspect, but was neither haughty nor 
OfltenUtious; that in the administration of justice, he 
escaped even the leas&t reproach or suspicion; that he 
served the king most faithfully; and the more faithfully, 
because he was a zealous opposer of alt counsels which 
were prejudicial to his majesty, and highly disliked those 
persons who laljourcd to stretch the prerogative. But 
lord Clareiidoif s character of him seems entitled to higher 
respect, not only us a faithful portraif, but a useful lesson* 
He was,’^ says that noble writer, a man of wonderful 
gravity and wisdom; and not only understood the whole 
science and mystery of the law, at least equally with any 
man who had ever sat in lits post, but had likewise a clear 
conception of the whole policy of the government botli of 
cliurch and state; which, by the unskiifulness of some 
welUmeaning men, jostled each other too much. He knew 
the temper, disposition, and genius of the kingdom most 
eicaetty; saw their spirits grow every day more sturdy, 
inquisitive, and impatient i and therefore naturally ab- 
horred\all innovations, which he foresaw would produce 
ruinous effects. 'Yet many, who stood at a distance, 
tliought be was not active and stout enongh in opposing 
those innovations. For though by his place he presided in 
all public councils, and was most sbavp-sighted iu the con^ 
sequence of things, yet be was seldom known to speak in 
matten of state, which he well knew were, for the most 
part^ concluded before they were brought to that public 
agitation ; never in foreign affairs, which the vigour of his 
judgment could well have comprehended; nor indeed 
freely iu any thing, but what immediately and pUtnly 
concemed the justice of the kingdom; and in that, as 
much as he could, he procured references to the judges^ 
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Though in his; nature he had not only a firm gravity, but a 
severity, and even some mornseness; yet it was so hap-- 


plly tempered, aud his .courtesy and afTability towards all 
men so transcendent, and so much without alFectation, 


that it marvellously recommended him to mer^ of all de¬ 
grees; and he was looked upon as an excellent courtier, 
wjtJjout recedtiig from the natural simplicity of his own 
manners. He had iu the plain way of speaking and de¬ 
livery, tvithout much ornaineiit of elocution, a strange 
pijucr of making himself believed (the only justiHuhlc de¬ 
sign of cloipience) so that though he used very frankly to 
deny, aiul would never sulfur any man to depart from him 
wiiti an opinion that lie was inclined to gratify, when iu 
truth he was not; hohllttg that dissiinithuiou to be the worst 
of lyin^ : yet the maimer of it was so gentle and obliging, 
and liis condescension such, to inform^ the persons whom 
he could not satisfy, that few departed from him with ilL- 
will and ill*wishes. 


But then this happy temper, and those good facuitic!», 
vather preserved him from having many enemies, and sup¬ 
plied him with some well-wishers, than furnished him with 
any fast and utishaketi friends, who are always procured in 
courts by more ardour and more vehement professiions and 
applications than he would suffer himself to be entangled 
with : so that he was a man rather exceedingly liked, than 
passionately loved; insomuch that it never appeared that 
he had any one friend in the court of quality enough to 
prevent or divert any disadvantage he might be exposed 
to. And therefore it is no wonder, nor to be imputed to 
him, that he retired within himself as much a$ he could ; 
and stood upon his defence, without making desperate sal¬ 
lies against growing mischiefs ; which, lie knew well, he 
had no power to hinder, and which might probably begin 
in his own ruiiu To conclude, liU secariiy consisted very 
much in his having but little credit with the king; and he 
died in a season the most opportune iu which a wise man 
would have prayed to have finished his course, and which, 
ill truth, crowned ids other signal prosperity in the wovW* 
Wood says the lord keeper Coventry has extant An 
Answer to the Petition against Reciisanrs,*’ and “ Perfect 
and exact directions to ail those that desire to know the 
tme and just Fc^es of all the ofEces belonging to the court 
of Common Pleas, Chancery, See/* Loud. 8vo« Wood 
has alsu recorded nine different speeches by his lordship 
VoL* X. Z 
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in lS2Sf 1626, 1627, and 1623* Otliers occur among the 
Hai'lcian MSS* Iti No, 2207 are Ordinances made by 
the lord-keeper Coventry (with the advice and assistance 
of sir Julius Ccesar, &c*) for the redresse of sundry erroura, 
defaults^ and abuses in the High Courte of Ciiancerye;'^ and 
in No. 230,& is what bears the title of The lord^keeper's 
J^araphrait^ of the king’s speech, Mar. 17, 1627,” but it 
seems rather to be the cbanccllor’s address on the first day 
of meeting of a new parliament, before the house of com¬ 
mons has elected a speaker, * 

COVENTRY (William), youngest son of the prece¬ 
ding, was born in 1626, and in 16 j<2 became a gentleman- 
commoner of Queen’s college in Oxford ; and after be had 
continued there some time, he travelled on the continent, 
and at bis return, adhering lo Charles 11* was made se- 
crt'tary to the duke of York, also secretary to the ad¬ 
miralty ; and elected a burgess for tbe town of Great Yar¬ 
mouth in Norfolk, in the parliament which met at West^ 
minster, May 8, 1661 j and also to that which was sum¬ 
moned rn 1673* In 1B63 he was created doctor of the civil 
law at the university of Oxford, He was sworn of tbe 
privy-council, and received tbe honour of knighthood June 
26, !G65, and was made one of the commissioners of the 
treasury on May 24-, 1667 ; being, as bishop Burnet relates, 

a man of great notions and eminent virtues; the best 
speaker in the house of commons, and capable of bearing 
the chief ministry, as it was once thought he was very 
near it, and deserved it more than all the rest did.” Yet, 
as he was too honest to engage in the designs of that reign, 
and quarrelled with tbe duke of Buckingham, a challenge 
passed between them; upon which he was forbid the court, 
and retired to Minster-Lovel, near Whitney, in Oxford¬ 
shire, where he gave himself up to a religious and private- 
course of life, without accepting of any employment, 
though he was afterwards offered more them once tlie best 
posts in the court* He died June 23, 1686, unmarried, at 
Somerhill, near Tunbridge-wells, in Kent (where he had 
went for the benefit of the waters, being afflicted with the 
gout in the stomach) and was buried at Penshurst, in .the 
same county, under a monument erected to his memory. 
By his last will he gave 2000/, for the relief of tbe French 

' CatUm'ii Peerage,-'-TliricK’$ LiTfls-^Ath, Ok. toI* T.—Llayd’i State Woithicsi 
—FulEel's Worth its*—Park'# and Koble Avtliors* 
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protestants then lately come into Kogland, and banisLed 
their country for the sake of their reiigion ^ and 3000/, for 
the redemption of captives from Algiers* 

Sir Willlain Coventry wrote, 1* ‘‘ Elngland’s Appeal from 
the private Cabal at Whitehall to the great Council of the 
nation, the Lords and Cumtnons in parliament assembled,^^ 
Land, !&71, 4to. 2, ** Letter written to Dr. Gilbert Bur¬ 
net, givi^lg an account of cardinal Pole's secret powers, 
respecting the alienation of the abbey lands, ibid. 
1685, 4to, 3* “ The Character of a Trimmer,” ibid, 1639, 
2d edition, with his name, which did not appear to the 
first,' 

COVERDALE (Miles), the pions and learned bishop 
of Exeter in the reign of Edward VL was born in York¬ 
shire in 1437, as appears by his age on his epitaph. He 
was educated at Cambridge, in the house of the Augustine 
friars, of which Dr, Barnes, afterwards one of the pro- 
testant martyrs, was then prior. One of his name took 
the degree of bachelor of law in J530, but Lewis thinks 
this must have been too late for the subject of the present 
article ^ yet it is not improbable it was the same, as he 
appears to have been in Cambridge at that time. He 
terwacds, according to Godwin, who does not furnish the 
dale, received the degree of D. D, from the university of 
Tubingen, and was, though late in life, adnnitted at/ 
xletn at Cambridge. Being i» bis early years attached to 
the religion in which he was brought up, he became an 
Augustine monk. In 1514 he entered into holy orders, 
being ordained at Norwich; but afterwards changing hU 
religious opinions. Bale says he was one of the first, who, 
together with Dr. Robert Barnes, his ^UDTjdam prior, taught 
the purity of the gospel, and dedicated himself wholly to 
the service of the reformation. About this time, probably 
t530, or 1531, the reformed religion began to dawn at 
Cambridge, Various eminent men, not only in the col* 
leges, but monasteries, began to assemble for cotifereTice 
nu those points which had been discussed by the reformers 
abroad, and. their usual place of meeting was a honse 
called the White Horse, which their enemies nLcknamed 
Germany, in allusion to what was passing in that country; 
and this house being contiguous to King^s, Queen's, and 
8t. John’s colleges, many members of each could have 

1 Alh* OiTt Tol. Pe^nife. 
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access unobserved* Among the names on record of these 
earJy converts to protestantisni, wo find that of Coverdale, 
III 1332 be appears to have been abroad, and assisted Tyn- 
dale m his translation of the Bible, and in 1335 his own 
translation of the Bible appeared, with a dedication by 
httn to king Henry VHL It formed a folio volume^ printed, 
as Humphrey Wan ley thought, from the appearance of 
the types, at by Chnstopher Frosebover, ff so, 

Coverdalc must liavo resided there while it passed through 
the press, as his attention, to it was imremitting* He thus 
had the hbnour of editing the first English Bible allowed 
by royal authority, and the first translation of the whole 
Bible printed in our language. It was called a special 
tratislaiion, because it was different from tlie former Eng¬ 
lish translations, as Lewis shews by comparing itwUIi'ryn- 
dale's; and the psalms in it are those now used in the Book 
of Common Prayer. In 153S a ejuarto New Testament, in 
the Vulgate Latin, and in Coverdalc^s English, though it 
bore the name of Hollybnshe, was printed with the king’s 
Licence, and has a dedication by Coverdale, in which he 
says, ** ho does not doubt but such Ignorant bodies as, 
having cure of souls, are very unlearned in the Latin 
tongue, sirall, through this small labour, be occasioned to 
attain initu more knowledge, or at least be constrained to 
say well of the thing which heretofore they have blas¬ 
phemed/* 

About the end of this year we find Coverdalo again 
abroad on the business of ^ new edition of the Bible, on 
which occasion an event happened which' shewed the vi¬ 
gilance ami jealousy of the Romanis^ with respect to ver¬ 
nacular translations. Grafton, the celebrated printer, had 
permission from Francis L kitig of France, at the request 
of king Henry himself^ to print a Bible at Paris, on 
count of the superior skill of the workmen, and the com¬ 
parative goodness and cheapness of the paper. But, not¬ 
withstanding the royal licence, the inquisition ititerposed 
by an instrument dated Dec, 17, 133S. The French prin¬ 
ters, their English employers^ and oar Coverdale, who 
was the corrector of the press, were siinitnoned by the 
inquisitors \ and the impression, consisting of 2300 copies, 
was seiaed and condemned to die dames. But the avarice 
of die officer who superintended the burning of these 
** heretical books,’’ as they were called, induced him to 
sell some chests of them to a haberdasher for the purpose 
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of wrapping his ward's, and thus some copies were pre¬ 
served, Tlie Euglisli proprietors, who fletL at the alarm, 
returned to Paris wi^en it subsided ; and not only recovered 
some of tho^ie copies which had escaped the lire, but 
brought with them to Loudon the presses, types, and 
printers. This valuable importation enabled Grafton and 
Wliitchirrch to print in 1539, what is called Craniner^s, 
or the ‘‘ Great Bible/’ in xvhich Coverdale compared the 
translation with the Hebrew, corrected it in many places, 
and was the chief overseer of the work. Dr, Fulk, who was 
one of Covcrdaic’s hearers when he preached at St, Paul’s 
Cross, informs ns that he took an opportunity in his ser¬ 
in on to defend his translation against some slanderous re¬ 
ports then raised against it, confessing, “ that i»e himself 
now saw some faults, which, if he might review the book 
once again, us he liiul twice before, lie doubted not he 
should auieud ^ but Cor any heresy, he was sure that there 
was none maintained in his translation.’* tn all these la¬ 
bours Coverdate found a liberal patron in Thomas lord 
Cromwell. 

It is highly probable also that Coverdale was held in 
estimation fur piety or mlents at court, for he was alinnnor 
to tjuecu Catherine Parr, the last wife of Henry VUI, a 
lady who was a favouTCr of the reformed religion, and as 
such he ofBeiated at her funeral in Sept. 154B, in the 
eliapcl at Sudeley castle in GlouLCstershtrc, the seat of 
jier third lihsband, Thomas, lord Seymour of Sndley j and 
took that Dpportniiity of declaring his sentiments on reli- 
gjfui in the sermon he preached, which, says our manu¬ 
script authority, was very good and godlie, and in one 
place thereof he toke occasion to declare unto the people 
howe that there shulde none there thinke, seyc nor spread 
abrode, that the ofFeringe rvliich was there don, was don 
anye thing to proffytt tlie deade, but for the poore onlye ; 
and also the lifrhts which were caried and stode abowte 

^3 t 

the cor[)s, were for the honnour of the parson, and for 
none other entente nor purpose ; and so wctite tliorowghe 
with his WertnonJe, and made a god lye l^i.^yer, &c.’* 

Ill 1547 we Qr^ him preaching at St, Paul’s with sncli 
edect against certain anabaptists, that they are said to have 
recanted their opinions. On the 14th of August, 1551, he 
succeeded Dr. John Harmsn, or Voysey, in the see of 
Exeter, hU collocation, with licence of entry, bearing date 
duly of that ^ear, and it wus expressly stated that king 
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Kdward VL had promoted him “ on account of his ex-* 
traordinary knowledge in divinity, and his unblemished 
character.^* When lord Russel was sent down to quell the 
rebellion in the West of England in 1549, he was iUlended 
by Coverdale to preach among them, and it was probably 
the influence of his preaching m composing the religums 
differences in that quarter, which pointed him out as a tit 
person to succeed Harman, a bigotted papist, who seldom 
resided, and took little care of his diocese, and to whom, 
sometime before, Coverdale had been appointed coadjutor, 
an office not uncommoti in those days. On his appuiutment 
to UlIs bishopric, Coverdale so poor as to be unable to 
pay the flrst fruits, which, therefore, the king, at the ^> 0 -* 
licitation of arclibishop Craiimer, excused^ In the scimo 
year he was nominated one of the commissioners for com¬ 
piling a new body of ecclesiastical laws, a favourite object 
with Crannier, w'hich, however, did not then take effect* 

hi his diocese he exerted himself to promote the 
formed religion, and as he was not technically versed in 
civil and ecclesiastical Jaw, which he wished to be eve. 
cuted with Justice and equity, he applied to the university 
of Oxford for a competent person to be chancellor of bia 
diocese; and Dr Robert Weston, afterwards lord chan* 
cellor ill Ireland^, being recommended, he invested him 
with full ecclesiastical jurisdiction, allowing him not only 
all the fees of office, bnt a house fur him and his familv, 
with proper attendants, and a salary of 40/. per annum. 
Yet, notwithstanding the integrity of his chancellor’s con¬ 
duct, and hia own endeavours to promote religion, by 
preaching constantly every Sunday and holy day, and by a 
divinity lecture twice a week in one or otlter of the churches 
of Exeter, and notwithstanding bis hospitality, charity, and 
humility, the enemies of the new religiun, as it was called, 
took every opportunity to thwart his endeavours, and to 
misrepresent his conduct, all which, however, during the 
reign of Edward VI. gave him but little disturbance. 

On the accession of queen Mary, and the consequent 
re-establishment of popery, he was ejected from the see 
and thrown into prison, out of which he was released after 
two years confinetneut, at the earnest request of the king 
of Denmark. Coverdale and Dr. John Machabmus, chap- 

*■ Dr. Wfitnn ^oet not occur id Lf Mst of Chaaccltortj but there can 

be DO doubt of thv ftici, 
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lab to that monartU, liad marrieil sisters*, anti tt was at 
his cbaplab's request that the kmg interjjosed, but was 
obliged to send two or three letters belbre he could ac- 
complUh his purpose. By one of these, dated April 25^ 
J554, it would appear that Covevdale was imprisoned In 
consequence of being concerned in an insurrection against 
the queen, hut this is not laid to hb t:barge in the queen's 
answer, who only pretended that he was indebted to her 
concerning his bishopric. As the tir^it fruits had been for¬ 
given by Edward VL this must be supposed to allude to bis 
lentils; and Covei'dale^'s plea, as appears by the king of 
Denmark's secotid letter, was, that he bad not enjoyed the 
hishopric long enough to be ei^abled to pay the queen. 
This second letter bears date SepL 24, 15i4, and, accord^ 
ing to Strype, the queen's grant of his request was not 
given till Feb. 18, 1555. Strype, therefore, Iroin his own 
evidence, is erroneous in his assertion that in 15 54 Cover- 
dale was preacher to a congregation of exiled protestants 
at Wesel, until he was called hy the duke of Deux Pouts, 
to be preacher at Bergzabern t. On Ins release, which 
was on the condition of banishing himself, he repaired to 
the court of Denmark, where the king would fain have 
detained hi HI, but as he was not so well acquainted "with 
the language as to preach in Danish, he preferred going to 
the places above meiitmned, where he could preach with 
facility in Dutch ; and there and at Geneva he passed his 
time, partly in teaching and partly in preaching. He also, 
while here, joined some otlier Kngiisli exiles, Good nun, 
Gilby, Whittingliam, Sampson, Cole, &c. in that trans¬ 
lation of the Bible usually called the Geneva traitslation;’' 
^ part of which, the New Testament, was printed at Geneva, 
by Conrad Badins, in t55T, and agaitt in 15d0, in wluch 
last year the whole Bible was printed in the same place 
by Rowland Harte. Of this translation, which had ex¬ 
planatory notes, and therefore was miicb used in private 
families, there were above thirty editions in folio, quarto, 
and octavo, mostly primed in England by the king’s and 
queen^s printers, fruin the year 150U to 1616, On the 

* This circumittnce ge«^ins tobirc thup of Sl D^kvid'i^ Taylor^ t^hilpot, 
£fWcn rise to iho ttiortioa in some hii* Bradlbrdf. lloopCT^ ajid othf!rs, mar-' 
tori<-s, Uiat Cerrerdate fras a. tfrcvr i>p unil u cftiifes^ion 

BiiTDelf„ who ought to have known beU of their fnhh, dated May Sj 
ter^ my]! he wag a foreigner. Thla Is anothvi prtxtf of Strype^i error 

't Durldf hn cortifineotent he was one ttotioed Ja the teat, 
of the priiiuners, who, itith ferrar, bi- 
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accession of queen Elizabeth, he returned from his cxile^ 
bur, unfortunately for the church, had iuihibetl the prin¬ 
ciples of the Geneva reformers, as far as respected the 
ecclesiastical habits and ceremoLiies. In however^ 

we find liim taking his turn as preacher at St, Paul’s Cross, 
and he assisted also at the consecration of arclihishop Par¬ 
ker, in which ceremony, although \ig performed the func¬ 
tions of a bishop, he wore only a lojig black cloth gown. 
Tilts avowed non-rompUatice with the habits and cere¬ 
monies prevented his resuming his bishopric, or any pre¬ 
ferment being for some time oifered to him. In 1363 
bishop Grindal recommended luin to the bishopric of Llan- 
dafFj and in IS64, Covcrdidc had the honour to adiinv that 
prelate to hla doctor’s degree, hy a mandate from: ifie vice- 
chancellor of Cambridge, a proof that he was stjtl in high 
estimation, Grindal, jiart leu lady, had a great regard for 
him, ajid ^vas very uneasy at hh want of prefenneiit. On 
one occasion he exclaimed, I cannot excuse us bisiiops/^ 
He also applied to the secretary of state, “ telling him, 
that surely it was not well that father Coverdalc/' as he 
styled him, **qui ante nos oimies fuit in ChrUto,’’ ''who 
was in Christ before us all,^’ should be now in his ago with¬ 
out stay of living,” It was on this occasion that Grindal 
recommended bim to the bishopric of Llandaff, as already 
noticed, but it Is supposed Coverdale’s age and infirmities, 
and the remains of the plague, from winch he liadjnst 
recovered, made him decline so great a charge* In lien 
of it, however, the bishop collated him to the rectory of 
iSt, Magnus, London Bridge; and here again the good 
man’s poverty presented an obstruction, as afipcars from 
some affecting letters he wrote to be excused from the 
first fniits, amounting to 60f. which he was iitierly inca¬ 
pable of paying : one of these letters, in wliicJi he men¬ 
tions his age, and the probabdity of not enjoying the pre¬ 
ferment long, he concludes with these words: If poor 
old Miles might be thus provided for, he should think 
this eiioogh to be as good as a feastHis request being 
granted, he entered upon his charge, and preached about 
two years; but resigned it in 1566, a little before liis 
death* He was very miit;h admired by the puritans, who 
Hacked to him in great numbers while he officiated at St. 
Magnvis'e church, which he did without the habits, and 
when he had resigned it, for it does not appear that he was 
deprived of it^ as Neal asserts, his followers were obliged 
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to send to kis house on Saturdays, to know where they 
might hear him the next day, which he declined answer¬ 
ing lest lie sliHutd give ofTonee to government* Yet, ac¬ 
cording to Strype, lie liad little to fear; for. Fox, Hum* 
phre} , Sampson, and others of the same way of thinking, 
were not only connived at, but allowed to hold preferments* 
He died, according to Hlchardson in his edition of 
Godwin, May 20, 15G5 ; and according to Neal in his His¬ 
tory of the Puritans, May 20, 1567 ; but both are wrong. 
The ]»ari^h register proves that he was burled Feb* 19, 1568, 
in the chaucol of the church of St* Bartholomew, Ex¬ 
change, with the following inscription on his tombstone^ 
winch was destroyed at the great fire along with the church. 

“Hie landcm rcqiiicmfiue foiTiis, fincmquc labomiHj 
Onsa Coven UU mortua tmnbus habet: 

qui pr'iC.'Ul era! digiiii^mus ulmi, 
fiisignis vita; vir pvobitato siiai- 
Octoginta amios gr-anJuevus vixit ct utiunii 
InfJignmti passus sicpus cxilium* 

Sic dcitmui vatiis jactatiis ca^ibuis ista 
Flsciplt gremior terra benigna, suo.'* 

Coverdale was the author of several tracts calcuhited to 
promote the doctrines of the rcfoniiatioii, and of several 
tninslauous from the writings of the foreign reformers* All 
thei^e are now of such rare occurrence, that it is very dif- 
ficult to make out a correct list. 'rUat in Bate, and in the 
meagre Account of him in the Biographia Britantiica, is 
both defective and indistinct. The following, which pro¬ 
bably is also imperfect, may, in some measure, assist the 
collectors of curiosities, and has been taken principally 
from Ames and Herbert; 1. A faithful and true Pro¬ 
gnostication upon the Year 15IS, translated from the 
German, 8vo, 1536, 154^3, and often reprinted. 2* Trans¬ 
lation of ** Luther's,Exposition of the 23d Psalm,*’ 1537, 
16nio* 3* How and whither a Chryten man ought to fiy 
tlie horryble Plague and Pestilence,” a sermon, from the 
German, to wliich is added, ** A comfort concerning them 
that be dead, and howe wyfe, chyldreii, and other freudes 
sbal be comforted, the husband being dead,” 1537, Svo. 
4. “Fhe Olde Faitbe,” 1541 and 1547, 16rao. 5, A 
translation of BuhingePs “ Christen State of Matrimony,” 
1541, 8vo, and 1543, one of the hooks prohibited by pro¬ 
clamation of Henry Vllfp but reprinted twice in 1552* 6* 
A Confutacion of that Treatise, which one John Staiidish 
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made against the Protestacion of D. Barnes, in tlie year 
1540 ,” 1541, 8vo* 7* ^translation of ‘‘TheActes of the 
Disputation in the cowncell of the empyie, liolden at Rc- 
genspnrg,” siboLitl542, 3. Trr^afiiution from the Ger¬ 
man of ** The Defence of a certayne poore Christen Man; 
who ala shu)d have beene coiideTnued by the Pojwa La we,” 
Nuremberg, 1545, irnno. 9 . An Abridgnitriit of Eras¬ 
muses Enchtrldiou militis Christiaiii,” 1545, 10, 

A transUtioji of tlie Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians^ 
and Galatians, in The second volume of the Paraphrase 
of Erasmus on the New Testament,*' 1-549, fob it. 
Translation of “ A godly Treatise, wherein is proved the 
true Justiheation of a Christian Man to come freely to the 
Mercie of God,” 157£1, l6mo. 12. Ti'anslation of The 
Hope of the Faithful!, &c.** 1579, Ifimo, and of J3, “ The 
Hooke of Death, or how a Christian Man ougiit to behave 
himself in the dEinger of Death, &€*’* 1579, 16cno. 14, 
Translation of A spiritual and most precious pearle, 
teaching all men to love and embrace the Cross,** from the 
German of Otho Wermyiicrus, or Wernmlerus, no date, 
but printed by Singietoii about 1588, 15. “ Fruitful Les¬ 

sons upon the passion, bnriall, resurrection, ascension, 
and of the sending of the Holy Ghost,” 1593, 4io, Uh 
Translation of The Supplication of the nobles and com¬ 
mons of Osterickc made unto king Ferdinandas, in the 
cause of Christian Religion, Ac,” Svo, no date, 17. ” De¬ 
claration of tbe Order that the churdies in Denmark, and 
many other places in Germany, do use, not oidy at the 
Holy Hupper, but also at Baptisme,” printed beyond sea; 
no date, IGmo. No manuscripts of bishop Coverdale exist 
in any of our public libraries, except a short letter in the 
Harleian coilectioi), lately printed in lliu Gentleman's 
Magazine.^ 

COUDRETTE (Cjiristopher), a French Jesuit, who 
died at Paris Aug. 4, 1774, at an advanced age, connected 
bimself with the Jansenists, and particularly with the 

' Bnlc Hjfl Tapitr,—^trype^i I.ife of Crantti^r, p, 55^ 8^3, 138, 266^ 211, 
fi54^3LQj314, 444,—Strype** Parker, p.fi—7.M, &G—5S,HF,94l—3 —Stcype'i» 
Grindat 11C,—Strype^s MemoruU, toI, If* p SO, 217^484^ vol. |tl. 

p. Strypfi^B Aonal^j vd, I, p- 386 j; tqI* App^d'iXi baok E. No. 22,— 

CluTk^i LWei at tli^e end i>f his Mmtyrolnjrj,—‘Fnlvhiele't llimt. of Devoti&bire,— 
Gent, Mag, vul, LXE.—A in tlifi (rollege pif Ann«^ I, 1^, P, a part of 
fvhich v<vif ooiDipunicated to the editun of the last edifiDn of the Bipg. BriC and 
is ibe only airtiTle of Uie least com^equetice Iti that wry impi:rf±[:L accouuC, 
vhich (sticludesiritb a groit oiiarepireieifitatjtin by Keal,—Levts and ar^-bbi£bo|^ 

of tbe TrauilntlDiu of Uu Sible. 
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learned abb5 Boursier, llh sentiments on the bull Uni- 

genitus occasioned liU bein^ imprisoned for some weeks at 

Vineennes in 1755, and for more than a year in tlie Bns- 

tiile in 1753-9, lie wrote some works in defence of his 

opinions, and some poiltical tracts ; but Ids most celebrated 

publication was his History of the Jesuits,176 L, 4 vols. 

12mo, to which he added 2 vols* of a supplement In 1764. 

This work cost him so much literary research, as to have 

injured his sight; but it is more remarkable, that, notwitli- 

standing he owed hia advancement tt> the Jesuits, and was 

the friend of many members of that society, he was a decided 

enemy to the society itself; and when their dissolution 

was concerted, in 1762, this work is said to have furnished 

inanv ar'^nments in favour of tire measure* His character 
■ ^ ■ 

was ihcU of a laborious, active, useful, and disinterested 
ecclesiastic. ^ 

CtJULON (Lewis), a French historian, was bom at 
Poitou in 1605, entered the society of the Jesuits in 1620, 
and quitted them in 1640, after having taught classical 
Jeavning in their schools for some time* He afterwards de¬ 
voted his time to historical and geographical pursuits, and 
published: l. “ Traits historiqtie dcs rivieres de France,” 
Paris, 1644, 2 vols. 8vo, 2. An enlarged edition of “ Tre- 
sor de THistoire de P>ance de Gillcs Corrozet,” 1645, Svo* 
3* Histoire nniverselle dn royanme de la Chine,” trans¬ 
lated from the Italian of AUares Kemedo, 1645, 4to. 
4* An enlarged edition of ** Jntroducteur cn Ja Casniogra* 
phie,” supposed to have been written by M* de Rcnti, 
1645. 5. A transhttioii of Tunelin’s " Universal History,” 
continued to 1647, 1647, 2 vol. Svo* 6. An eidarged edi¬ 
tion of “ Voyages de Vincent de Blanc,” 1643 and t65S, 
4to, 7. A translation of Platinums “ Lives of tho Popes,” with 
a continuation to Innocent X* 1651, 4to. B. An onVinal 
'^Histoire des Vies des Papes,” 1656, i2mo, often re¬ 
printed, with additions and alterations by other hands* 
9 . Harmonic des Evangelistes sur la Passion de notre 
Seigneur, avec des eclaircissemens,” 1^45, 12mo. lO* 

Lexicon Homerictim,” 1643, Sm I L “ Histoire de 
Jnifs,” 3 vols* J2ittO, two only of which were Coulon’e, the 
third being completed by his friend father Comte. Cou- 
Ion died in 1664, and this history of the Jews was puh- 
Ushed the year after. * 

1 IJict* IfisL 


* AroferLi*..Ij« Lun^, BibL H\%L 
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COUPLET (PlULrp), a Jesuit, bom at Malines, went 
to China in quality of niijssionary in 165f), and returned in 
1630. Being etnharked in ilie inteution of voaking a se¬ 
cond voyage, he died on liis passage in 16!J3. He com¬ 
posed some work^ in the Chinese language, and many in 
Lathi; of which are: 1, Confucius Siiiiiarnm philoso- 
pbus; sive Scieniia Sinica Laiiiie expositn/' Paris, 1687, 
folio* This curious and uncommon work is a cotnfieudinni 
of t)ie theology and tlie ancient history of the Chinese* 
He extols the nmrality of that people as excellent, and 
ciirrics up their annals to a very remote period* 2* “ His- 
toria Candidic Hiu, Christianie Sinensis/’ translated into 
French at Paris tG38. 3* ** The catalogue (in Latin, 

Paris, 1^38) of the Jesuits that have gone as aussiouaries 
to China/’' 

^COUPAYER (PKTJiR FiiANCTiJ}, a learned divine of the 
cliurcli of Rome, who was long resident in England, was 
born at Vernon in Normandy, in the year t681, and being 
educated for the church, became canon regular and libra¬ 
rian of the abbey of Genevieve, a situation extremely 
favourable to the prosecution of his studies, as the library 
of which he had the care Is a very considerable one. Among 
otlier theological inquiries, he engaged in one, which was 
productive of very important consequences respecting his 
future life* Having been employed in reading abb^ Re- 
naudot’s JVIemuire sur U validity des Ordinations des 
Anglois,” inserted in abbu Gould’s “ La veritable croyance 
de Pcglise Catholique/’ he was induced to enter into a far¬ 
ther examination of drat subject Accordingly he drew up 
a memoir upon it, for his own satisfaction only, but which 
grew insensibly Into a treatise; and at the instance of some 
friends to tvbom it was communicated, he was at length 
prevailed with to consent to its publication* He therefore 
jiiade the usual application for permission to print it; and 
obtained the approbation of Mons* Arnaudin, the royal li¬ 
censer of the press. Some persons, however, afterwards 
found means to prevail on ^he chancellor to refuse to afhx 
tliO seal to the approbation of the licenser* Terms were 
j)roposed to father Courayer, to which he could not accede, 
and he gave up alt thoughts of pubUsbing', Some of his 
friends, however, being iti possession of a copy, resolved 
to print it; and this obliged him to acquiesce iik the pub- 


I Moreri* 
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Ucation* When he first wrote his treatise^ all his mate¬ 
rials were taken frojn printed authorities^ and he had no 
acquaintance or correspondence in England* But sundry 
difiictttties^ which occurred to him in the course of diis 
quirrcs^ suggested to hirn the propriety of writing to Eng- 
landj in order to obtain clearer information on some points; 
and knowing that a correspondence had been carried on 
between Dr* Wake, then archbishop of Gaiiierbmy, and 
Dr* Dupin^ on the project of re-uniting the churches of 
Fjigland and France, he took the liberty, in 17121, although 
entirely unknown to tliat prelate, to desire bis infonnation 
respecting some particulars* The archbisitop answered \ih 
inquiries with great readiness, candour, aud politeness, nod 
many letters passed between them on this oi'casion* Father 
Courayer*s hook was at length piihlishcd in 1723, in two 
volumes small 8vo, entitled, Dissertation sur la validitc 
des Ordinations dcs Anglois, et siir la ISuccesrion des 
Evesques de TEglise Anglicanet avec les prouvea jnstifi- 
catives des fails avancez dans cet onvrage*” It was printed 
at Nancy, the ugh Brussels is placed in the title* It 
afterwards translated into English, by the rev* Mr. Daniel 
Williams, and published at Lonvloit in one volume Mvo, 
under the title: “ A Defence of the validity of the English 
Ordinations, and of the Succession of the BUhops in the 
Church of England: together with proofs jnstiiydiig the 
facts advanced in this treatiseJ^ Father Coxirayer’s work 
was immediately attacked by several popish writers, parti¬ 
cularly by father le tiulen and father Hardniiin. Bni in 
1726 he published, in four volumes 12mo, *' Defense de la 
Dissertation sur la validitd des Ordinauaus des Anglois, 
contre ies difibrentes r^poiisesqiti yont^lo faites* Avee les 
preuves justificatives dew fails avancez dans eet ouvrage* 
Par f Auteur de ia Dissenationd* An English trausUition 
of this aha was afterwards published at London, iu two 
volumes 8VO, under the following title: A Defence of 
the Dissertation on the validity of the English Ordina¬ 
tions,^' &c. 

But father. Conrayer was not only attacked by those 
writers who published books against him : he wa» likewise 
censured both by the mandates and by the assemblies of 
several bishops, and particularly by cardinal de NoaiUes, 
archbishop of Paris, and the bishop of Marseilles* During 
this time he retired from Parts into the country, but was 
recalled by his superior to reside at the priory of Henne- 
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■ nioMte^ four leagues from Paris, Here he received a di¬ 
ploma for the degree of doctor in divinity from the uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, dated Aog* 2^, 1727; and from hence 
he returned his thanks to the University in an elegant 
Latin letter, dated Dec^ I, lhe same year, both of which 
he afterwards printed. But though hb book had procured 
this honourable testimonial of his merit from an English 
university, his enemies in France were not satisfied with 
publishing censures and issuing episcopal mandates against 
him, but proceeded to measures for compelling him to re¬ 
cant what he had written, and to sign such submissions a$ 
were inconsistent with the dictates of his conscience. In 
this critical state of things, he resolved to quit his native 
country, and to seek an asylum in England, He was tlie 
more inclined to embrace this resolution in consequence of 
die warm and friendly invitations which he had received 
from archbishop Wake, who had conceived a great regard 
for him. After having spent four months very disagreeably 
nt Hennemonte, ho obtained leave to remove to Senlis; 
but, instead of going thitlicr, be took the road to Calais in 
the commou stage-coach, from tiience got safely over to 
Dover, and arrived in London on the 24th of January, 
1723* 

He was well received in England : the marquis of Eland- 
ford made him a present of fifty pounds, and he obtained 
a pension of one hundred pounds a year from the courL 
fn 1729 he published, at Amsterdam, iii two vols. 12mo, 

Relation Historique et Apologeiique des sentimens et de 
la conduite du P, le Courayer, chanoine regulier de 8te* 
Genevieve: avec lespreuvesjustificativea des faits avancez 
dans l^ouvrageJ' In this work he entered into a farther 
justification of his sentiments and of hla conduct, and 
shewed the necessity that he was under of quitting France, 
from the virulence and power of his enemies. In 1733 he 
was at Oxford, and was present in the theatre at the public 
act that year, and made a speech there upon the occasiouf 
which was afterwards printed both in Latin and English. 
In IT36 he published at London, in two vols* folio, a trans¬ 
lation, in French, of “ Father FaulV History of tl>e Council 
of Trent ;** with notes critical, historical, and theological* 
He dedicated this work to queen Caroline^ and speaks of 
it as having been undertaken by her command; and he ex¬ 
presses, in the strangest terms, hia gratitude to her ma¬ 
jesty for her patronage, and for the liberality which she 
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liad matufeitcvl towards lihn* A list of subscribers is pre- 
fixedj iti are found the names of the prince of VVales^ 

the du^e of Cumberlaiidj the prince and princess of Orange, 
tlie princesses Amelia and Caroline^ the archbishop of 
Canterbiiryj die lord Chancelior, lord Hardwickc, then 
chief Justice of tlie King’s Bench, sir Robert Walpole, 
and many of the nobility, and other persons of distinction. 
By the sule of this work he is said to have gained fifteen 
hundred pounds, and the queen also r«aised his pension to 
two hundred pounds per annum* He gave sixteen hundred 
pounds to lord l<"oversiiani, for an annuity of one hundred 
pounds per annum, which he enjoyed forty years* By 
these means he came into very easy circumstances, which 
were rendered still more so by the rece[3tion which his 
agreeable and instructive conversation procured him, among 
persons of rank and fortune, with many of whom it was his 
custom to live for several months at a time* He wrote 
some other works in French, besides those that have been 
mentioned ; and, in particular, he tr.tuslatcd into tliat lan^ 
guage bleidan’s History of the Reformation," His exile 
from his owq^onntry^ was probably no diminution of his 
{lappinesjf upon the whole; for he appears to have passed 
his time in England very agreeably, and be lived to an 
uncommon age. Even in his latter years, he was distin¬ 
guished for the cheerfulness of his temper and the spright^ 
Hness of his conversation. He died in nowniu^-street, 
Westminster, after two days illness, on the 17th of Oc^ 
tober, 1776, at the age of uiiiety-hve* Agreeably to his 
own desire, be was buried in the cloister of VVestmtnster- 
abbey, by Dr. Bell, chaplain to the princess Amelia. In 
hts will, which was dated Feb, 3, 1774, he deejared, 
“ That he died a member of the Catholic church, but with¬ 
out approving of many of the opinions and supei'stiuons 
which have been introduced into the Romish church, and 
taught in their schools and seminarici;, and which lliey have 
insisted on as articles of faith, though to him they appeared 
to he not only not founded in truth, hut also to be highly 
improbable," It is said, that soon after he came to Eng¬ 
land, he went to a pnest of the Romish church fur con¬ 
fession, and acquainted him who he was. The priest would 
not venture to take his confession, because he was cxcom^ 
tiiunicatcd, but advised iiim to consult his superior of Ge¬ 
nevieve. Whether he made any such ai>plication, or what 
was the result, we are not informed ^ but it is certain that, 
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when in Londonj he made it bis practice to to mass; 
and when in the countryj at Eahnjj, he constantly attended 
the service of the pariah-churchj declaring, at all,times, 
that iie had great satisfaction in the |i 4 'ayers of the church 
of England. In discoursing on religious subjects lie was 
reserved and cautious, avoiding controversy as much 
possible. He left soot to the parish of St. Martin; and 
gave, in his life^^time, his books'to the library there, 
founded by archbishop Tenison. He bequeathed 200^. to 
the jmrish of St. Margaret, Wesiniinstev, and a handsome 
sum of money to the poor of Vernon, in Normandy ; and, 
after many legacies to hts friends in England, the remainder 
to two nephews of his nanie at Vernon, During his life¬ 
time, he was occasionally generous to some of his relations 
in France, and in England was veiy liberal to the poor. 
He had two sisters, who were nuns; atul a brother at 
Paris, ill the profession of the law, to whom he gave a 
han<lsumc gold snu(f-box, which had been presented to 
him by queen Caroline, 

Jti 17i'i7 was published, in octavo, by the rev. William 
Beil, D, IX prebendary of Westmiiii^rer, J^claraiioti de 
mesdLTulerssenlimenssurlesdiflcreiisdogmesdela Religion. 
Par feu Pierre Francis le Couraycr, docteureii theologie,” 
&c. An English translation of this has been since published. 
The original manuscript, which was given by father Con- 
rayer to the princess Amelia, who had a great esteem for 
him, was written in 1767, which was about nine years be¬ 
fore his death. The princess Amelia left this manuscript 
by will to Dr. Bell ; who published it, as being of opiiuoiij 
that the last sentiments of a writer of Dr. CourayeFs repu¬ 
tation, and whose situation was so peculiar, were calculated 
to excite the attention of the learned, and of those who 
were zealously attached ui the interests of religion: and, 
indeed, it appears to have been the wish of the author 
himself that it should be published, though not till after 
his death. 

To what has been already said respecting Dr. Courayer’s 
works, it may not be improper here to add, that he wrote 

Traitfi de Poem Epiquef' that his French transla¬ 
tion of father Paul's “ History of the Council of Trent,'' 
was printed at London in 1736, in 2 vols, folio; and at 
Amsterdam, Uie saoie year, in 2 vois. 4-to; and that his 
translation of Sleidan's History of the Reformation, to 
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which he added copious notes, was printed in 3 toIs. 4to> 
in J767, 

By his Last Sen time nts^^* published by Dr, Beil, it 
appears that although he professed to die a member of the 
Homan Catholic churchy he could not well be accounted a 
member of that or of any other established uhnrch. In 
rejecting the doctrine of the Trinity, he became nearly, if 
not ([uite, a Socinian, or modern Unitarian; he denied also 
the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, as to matters of fact i 
and as to ba[>tism, seems to wish to confine it to adults^ 
In 1311, however, a more fuU exposure of bis sentimenU 
was published by Dr. Bell, entitled ** Trait6 ou Ton ex¬ 
pose ce quL Tecriture nous apprend de la Divintt^ de Jesus 
Christ,” Svo, a publicaiion which we have little hesitation 
in laying ought never to have appeared. At the distance 
of almost thirty years from the publication of his Last 
Sentiments,” it could not be wanted to illustrate the wa¬ 
vering, unsettled character of the author, and it was surely 
not necessary to increase the number of writings of the 
same description, already too numerous. The apology of 
the editor, we oi>serve with regret, is far from being con¬ 
clusive* 

One other circumstance respecting Courayer’s history 
remains to be noticed* From the fourth volume of bishop 
Aiterbury’s Epistolary Correspondence, we learn that 
the bishop was exposed to some trouble on account of 
Courayer’s escape from France, which be was supposed to 
have tacilitated. The French king and cardinal Fleury 
sent him a message on the Hibjoct by the lieutenant de po¬ 
lice. “ I did not mince the matter to the magistrate/' says 
the bishop, “ nor am I at all ashamed of what has hap¬ 
pened, or concerned for it, 1 owned my friendship for 
Pere Courayer; told them frankly a great deal more than 
they knew of that matter, as far as I was concerned; and 
thought there was no reason to wonder at, or blame .my 
conduct, I convinced them of that point, and 1 believe 
there is an end of it. 1 shewed the Lieutenant the picture 
of Pere Courayet hanging up in my room; told him I had 
visited him in his retreat at HantnenL while he was in 
disgrace there ; and that he came to take his leave of me' 
the night before be left Paria ; and that in all this 1 thought 
1 had done nothing that misbecame mit** The lieutenant, 
who behaved with great politeness,' was perfectly satisfied 
with our prelate*expUnation; but this was not the case 
VOL X. A A 
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^tth the cardinal, wbo was persuaded that father Courayer's 
escape was entirely owing to Atterbury, and displayed 
much resentment on that account The picture of Cou- 
rayer, in the bishop’s possession, was left by him to the 
university of Oxford,^ 

COCJRCELLES (Stephen de), descehded from a family 
in Picardy, was born at Geneva in 1586, He officiated 
many years among the reformed in France, till he became 
a follower of Arminius, when he was obliged to retire into 
Holland, where he succeeded the celebrated Episcopius as 
professor of theology at Anisterdam, and published his 
works with a life of the author. He was also the autlior of 
many theological and controversial pieces, which were 
afterwards collected by Elzevir in 1675 , foL He was a 
capital Greek scholar, and paid great attention to different 
Greek copies of the New Testament, of which he gave a 
new edition, with various readings^ and a preface, to shew 
that those various readings, though numerous, do not tend 
in the least to affect the credit and autheiiticity of the work 
itself,^ 

COURT DE GEBELIN. See GEBELIN. 

COURTEN (William), the son of a tailor at Men in, 
was cne of many who escpericnced the oppression of OIU 
varez duke of Aiva, who, being appointed by Philip IT, 
governor of the seventeen provinces, endeavoured, with 
execrable policy, to establish over all the Netherlands an 
irreligious and horrible court of judicature, on tbe model 
of the Spanish inquisition. By consequence, in 1567, great 
numbers of industrious, thriving, and worthy people were 
iinprlsane<l by the rigorous orders of tliis petty tyrant, and 
treated with great injustice and cruelty* Courteu had the 
good fortune to escape from prison ; and in the year foi- 
lowing, 1563, arrived safe in London, w'ith bis wife Mar* 
gaVet Casiere, a daughter named Margaret, her husband, 
son of a mercantile broker at Antwerp of tbe name of Bou^ 
dean, and as much property as they could hastily collect 
under such disadvantages. Soon after their arrival, they 
took a bouse in Abchurch-Iane, where they lived together, 
following for some time the business of making what were 
commonly called French hoodsj much worn in tho^^e days 

> EriL Of bii lilt work* publtihed tn llM, ■« Ifaa Qutrterlv 
r'tew. No, IQ* anil a VindiicaLtoii Gant Maf. roL LXXXIL part L p* 
l4idlialf*i Bovyef] aad ** Atwrbaiy^i Corraipoodence/' 

> Alomo*—HilL 
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and long after, which they vended in wholesale to the shop¬ 
keepers who sold them in retail. Encouraged by great 
success iti tills employment, they soon removed to a larger 
house m Puddtug-lane or Love-lane, in the parish of Su 
Mary Hil], where tliey entered on a partnership trade, in 
silks, hne linens, and such articles as tViey had dealt in 
before when in Flanders. Michael Boudean, the daughter 
Margaret^s husband, died first, leaving behind hjm, unfor¬ 
tunately for the family, a son and only child, named Peter, 
after an uncle certainly not much older than hiniRelf. 
The widow married John Money, a merchant in London^ 
who instantly became an inmate with the family, which 
was moreover increased by the parents themselves, with 
two sons, William, bom in 1572, and Peter, born in 1591. 
The young men, being instructed in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, were early initiated in business, and soon after 
sent abroad ns factors for the family: WjlIiaEii to Haerlem, 
Peter to Cologne, and Peter Boudean the grandchild to 
Middleburg. At what time William Courten and Marga¬ 
ret Casiere died is at present uncertain j most probably 
their deaths happened about the end of queen Elizabeth's, 
or in the beginning of king James's reign; but it seems 
certain, that they left their desefendanu not only in easy, 
but even in affluent ctrcumstances.^At the following sera 
of this little history it does not appear clearly, whether the 
old people were actually dead, or had only declined all 
farther active, responsible concern in business; but, in 
1606, William and Peter Cburtens entered into partner¬ 
ship with John Money, their sister Margaret's second hus¬ 
band, to trade in silks and fine linen. Two parts, or tlie 
moiety of the joint stock, belonged to William Courten, 
and to each of the others, Peter Courten and John Money, 
a fourth share. As for Peter Boudeao, the son of Marga¬ 
ret Courten by her first husband, he seems to have been 
employed to negotiate for the partnership at Middleburg 
oil some stipulated or discretionary salary ; for it does not 
appear that be had any certain or determinate share in the 
trade, which was carried on prosperously till 1631, with a 
return, it is said, one year with another, of 150,0004 
During the course of this copartnership, there is nothing 
upon record unfavourable to the character of John Money, 
TUe characters too of William and Peter Courtens appear ^ 
uneicceptlonable, fair, and illustrious. They prospered^ 
it seems, remarkably in all their uudertakings, for twenty 

A A 2 
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years and more; in the course of which time they were 
both digmAed with the honours of knighthood. 

The elder brother, sir William Courten, besides his ca¬ 
pital concern in the original partnership above mentioned, 
traded very extensively on his own account to Guinea, 
Portugal, Spain, and the Went Indies* He married first 
a Dutch woman of the name of Crotnllng, the daughter of 
Mr* Peter Cromlmg, an opulent merchant in Haerlem, 
who, though both deaf and dumb, was book-keeper to her 
father. By this marriage be got, jt is said, 60,000/- of 
which he was enjoined to lay out 50,000/. in the purchase 
df lands in England, to be settled upon his son by this 
lady, of whom she was delivered in London, and whose 
name was Feten This son, who was all the offspring from 
this marriage, king dacncs I* made one of the first rank of 
his baronets. He was afterwards married to lord Stan¬ 
hope’s daughter, but died without issue, leaving the estate 
in lands to his father sir William, who settled that estate, 
and 3000/. more per annum, upon his only son and heir, 
a second wife, the daughter of Mr* Moses Tryon.—Sir 
Peter, the uncle to Peter just mentioned, and brother to 
sir William Courten, kept the books of the family par^ne^- 
ship, and died unmarried in 1G3Q at Middteburgh. It is 
affirmed that lie was worth at his death 100,000/* and that 
he left his nephew Peter Boudean, the son of his sister by 
her first husband, his sole heir and executor, who seems 
at this time to have taken the name of Courteii,'' which he 
annexed to his own- Tliis crafty man took immediate pos¬ 
session, not only of his uncle sir Peter’s property, which 
could not have been ascertained without baUncing the ac¬ 
counts of the copartnership, but seized likewise the ship¬ 
ping and goods that belonged unquestionably to his other 
uncle sir William, and Mr* Muncy, amounting, as it is 
Mated, to 100,000/. more; nor could he, to the very end 
of Ilia life, which lasted above thirty years longer, be 
brought, by argament or Jaw, to settle the accounts of the 
company. 

Sir William Courten, after the death of his’Dutch lady, 
married a second wife of the name of Tryon, by whom he 
had one son, named William, and three daughters. Sir 
seems to have been possessed of a comprehensiT^ 
mind, an enterprising spirit, abundance of wealth ind 
credit sufficient to enable him to launch out into aify pro¬ 
mising branch of trade and merchaDdizc whatsoever» It is 
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stated, with apparent fairness, that he actually lent to 
king James L and his son Charles 1. at dilJerent times, of 
his own money, or. from the ^’ompany trade, 27,000^. and 
in another partnership wherein he was likewise concerned 
with sir Paul Pyndar, their joint elainis on the crown 
amounted, it seems, to 200*000^. Sir William employed^ 
one way or other, for many years, hetween fotir and five 
thousand seamen ; he built above twenty ships of burthen ; 
was a great insurer, and besides that, a very considerable 
goldsmith, or banker, for so a banker was then called. It 
appears likewise, that he was very deeply engaged in ^ 
herring fishery, which was carried on at one time with great 
spirit and at great expcnce: but shortly after, much to 
l»is cost, it came to nutUing, in consequence of the super¬ 
vening dissensions, confusion, and misery, that accotnpanled 
the rebellion. Previous to this, liowever, about the year 
1624, two of sir William Conrteii’s ships, in their return 
from Fernambuc, happened to discover an uninhabited 
island, now of considerable importance to Great Britain, 
to which sir William first gave the name of Barbadocs. On 
the 25rh of February 1627, he obtained the king^s letters 
patent for the colonbation of this island, sheltering him¬ 
self, for whatever reasons, under the earl of Pembroke, 
Oil the faith of this grant, afterwards superseded by the 
iufiuence of James then earl of Carlisle, though its validity 
was acknowledged by the first, and indeed by all the law¬ 
yers, sir William sent two ships with men, arms, ammuni" 
tion, which soon stored die island with inliabitnus, 
English, Indians, to the number of one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty ; and one captain Powei received from 
sir William a commission to remain in the island as gover¬ 
nor, in behalf of him and the earl of Pembroke. Alter sir 
William had eKpended 44,000^ on this business, and been 
in peaceable posj^esslon of the island about three years, 
James earl of Carlisle claiming on grants said to be prior, 
though dated July 2, 1627, and April 7, 162H; affirming 
too that he was lord of all the Caribbee islands lying bc' 
tweeu JO and 20 degrees of latitude, under the name of 
Carliob, gave his commission to colonCl lioyden, Henry 
Hawley, and others, to act in hia behalf. I"be commis- 
iipners of lord Carlisle arrived at Barbadoes with two ships 
ip and having invited the governor captain JPowelon 

M^rd, they kept him prisoner, and proceeded to invade 
and plunder the island* They carried off the factors and 
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servants of sir William Courten and the eart of Pembroke^ 
and established the earl of Carlisle's atithurity in Barba- 
does which continued there under several governors, till 
164-6, when the government of it was vested by lease and 
contract in lord Willoughby of Parham.—Sir Wiliiatn 
Courten, it is said, had likewise sustained a considerable 
loss several years before this blow in the West Indies, by 
the seizure of his merchandize, after the cruel massacre of 
his factors at Amboyna in the East Indies. But after all 
the losses above mentioned, he was still posseiised, In the 
year 1633, of lands in various parts of this kingdom to the 
value of 6500f. per annum, besides personal estates riLted 
at 128,OOOf. and very extensive credit. Such were his cir¬ 
cumstances when he opened a trade to China, and, as if 
lie bad grown young again, embarked still more deeply in 
mercantile expeditions to the East Indies, where he esta^ 
blished sundry new forts and factories. In the course of 
this new trade he lost unfortunately two of bis ships richly 
laden, the Dragon and the Katharine, which were never 
beard of more; and he himself did not long survive this 
loss, which involved him in great debt; for he died in the 
end of May or beginning of June 1636, in the 64th year 
of his age, and was buried in the church or church-yard of 
St. Andrew Hubbard, the ground of both which was after 
the fire of 1666 disposed of by the city for public uses, and 
partly laid into the street, the parish being annexed to 8t, 
Mary Hilh There is an abstract of sir William Coprten's 
will in the British Museum. ^ 

COURTEN (WiLUAM), the last in the male line of the 
family that makes the subject of the preceding article, was 
born in the parish of Fenchurch in London, M^rcb S8, 

1642. tie had probably no knowledge or remembrance of 
his father, who, the next year after his son was born, in 

1643, became insolvent, and quitted this kingdom^ to which 
it does not appear that be ever returned. When he died 
at Florence, in 1655, the subject of this article was about 
thirteen years of age; and it U most likely that his mother 
did not survive her husband above four or five years ; for 
Xb no mention is made of lady Katharine in 1660, when 
Mr. Carew obtained letters of administratioii to the estates 
pf the Courten family, it is probable she was then dead. 
]n a pititiun to parliament, a rough draugln of which is 

^ Brit^wTatlfr, with iiotMj edit, 17S6, 6 volit tod 18D6, 4 rolt. Strci, 
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the British Museum, there is a like ground for the same 
Supposition, no mention being made of his mother; for it is 
only said there, that he the petitioner, and his only sister, 
had been left fur years destitute of a lit^elihood. It 
is not said at what time this gentlen^an's father sold the 
great bulk of sir William Courtcn's lands. Even the 
wreeks of a fortune, once so ampLe, must have been very 
considerable, and mure than sufficient for the proper edu-^ 
cation and decent maintenance of William Courten and 
his sister She could very well live in those days on no 
irtore income, as appears, than 304 per annum. That this 
moderate annual sum was her principal support, we are 
led to believe from a slight attention to two papers still in 
being. If he and his sister had even been more reduced 
in puint of Income than we can wdl suppose, they still 
bad infalUbie resources in the number, rank, and riches of 
their relations. Their grandfather the earl of Bridgewater, 
two uncles, with eleven aunts on the side of their mother, 
and three aunts on their father's side, were people of for^ 
tune and distinction; many of them married into honour¬ 
able and wealthy families, and all of them apparently in 
afEuent or easy circumstances. It may therefore be rea¬ 
sonably concluded that WiUiain Courten was well edu¬ 
cated, though the fact were nut ascertained by other testi¬ 
mony. Having previously received a good education in 
this country, forwarded probably with peculiar care, and 
earlier dertainly than is now usual, William Courten be¬ 
gan his travels; or was sent, while yet a minor, to prose¬ 
cute his studies abroad. The genius of a naturalist, which 
he discovered, it seems, fiom his infancy, led him to cul¬ 
tivate it at Montpellier, distinguished then, as Upsal since, 
for its botanical garden, its peculiar attention to natural 
history, and the ubilities and celebrity of masters in varioua 
branches of this science. Here he met, as might be pro¬ 
bably expected, with students of a congenial taste, and 
persons then and afterwards eminent in various walks of 
literature, with several of whom he appears to have lived 
in great familiarity, and to have cultivated long correspond¬ 
ence. Tournefort, the celebrated French botanist, was 
of this number. William Courten, who was the senior by 
several years, had no doubt made a very considerable pro¬ 
ficiency in botany before his acquaintance with this illus- 
trious foreigner commenced ; but it must have been much 
improved by the intimacy that appears to have suUisted 
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between thetn. It was at Moiit^eltier probably, but many 
years after his primary settlement there, that Willi am 
Courten contractecl his first acquaintance with sir Hans 
Sloane, a zealous naturalist, who spared no pains OT ex- 
pence in the acquisition and promotion of knowledge in 
Batura) history, and wlio was yet more honourably distin¬ 
guished by his skill in his own profession, his general pa¬ 
tronage of scholars, his public spirit, and extensive phi¬ 
lanthropy, Sir Hans Sloatie unquestionably spent a con- 
fiiderabie time at Montpellier, probably to improve his 
knowledge and to establish his health j and here too it is 
aaid he got his degree of M, D, But at what place and at 
what time soever their acquaintance began, being for¬ 
warded by a sruiiknty of sludies, in which William Cour¬ 
ier) had undoubtedly the pre-eminence, it ripened into a 
friendship that continued without interruption to the end 
of hts life. 

Immediately on the expiration of bis minority, William 
Courten left Montpellier for some time, being obliged to 
repair to London, by the exigency of his own and his 
aister^s afTairs, in order to procure their final settlement, 
and to secure to himself and her the best provision for the 
future that could be collected from the wide-spread ruins 
of their family* Yet with a turn of mind that biassed him 
strongly to a contemplative life, unexperienced tn the 
ways of the world, torn from darling studies, and under 
the iniluence of the indolent habits of a mere scholar, this 
youth was ill qualified to be a principal agent for himself 
and his sister iJi a business so perplexed, so laborious, and 
so unpromising. 

Soon after his arrival in England* in concert with his 
friends, WilMam Courten began bis litigations in behalf of 
himself and hts sister* The first object he aimed at was to 
set aside the letters that, io his absence and minority, 
Carew had surreptitiously obtained, and to get himself 
legally invcBted with the administration of the estate and 
effects of his ancestors. He contended that George Carew 
waa an officious lutruder, under false pretexts of being a 
fluiTerer, and an agent for other sufferers by the losses of 
ills father and grandfather; and urged that this mank in¬ 
termeddling with the wrecks of their fortunes, had been 
equally to the prejudice of the rightful heirs, and to the 
of ihc legal creditors of the family. He claimed 
therefore lor hiiDself^ as bis natural right, the admiDutra^ 
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lion of tlie Court^n estates; and his aunt, lady Knightly, 
who seems to have been tj^en the only surviving child of sir 
William, from whom the estates descended,.concurred 
with her nephew in this claim, George Carew, who was 
both a courtier and a lawyer, seems to have exerted his 
utmost address and professional skill to stop or frustrate 
these proceedings. He expressly owns in one of bis 
papers that he had indeed paid iudehiiite sums of money 
to William Comrten, esq, after be tame of age, though he 
says at the same time that he did not pay the monies be* 
cause William Courten had a right to them, hut solely to 
prevent and terminate debates* The causes here assigned 
for the payments to William Courterij esq, after he came 
of age, are very questionable; for Carew does not appear 
a man likely to have parted with money on such principles 
merely to prevent or terminate debates, 

Mr» Courten still persisted in his faTourite study of natu^ 
ral history; but he persevered notwithstanding in the vavt- 
ous processes instituted in behalf of himself and his sister. 
About 1663, it seems that some compromise took place 
between Mr. Conrien and Mr. Carew; when, by a bond, 
it appears that the former abandoned alt claim to the ad* 
ministration, for valuable considerations not specified; 
adding, that whatever he had received from the wrecks of 
the fortune of his father was ex dono & gratia, and not ex 
jure* He even relinquished his family name of Courten, 
assumed that of William Clw-rletun, and publicly announ* 
ced his intention of quitiiug England, and living in a 
strange land* 

Of the course or duradou of his travels no particular in-^ 
formation can now be given* It may be reasonably judged, 
that, after a peregrination of three or four years at most, 
he settled in his former place of abode, at Montpellier, 
w'here he certainly resided for the greatest part of the time 
that be Jived abroad, Sir Hans Sloane says expressly that 
he was absent from England, at different times, no doubt, 
twenty-five years in all; and though the particular years 
are not stated, it would not be very difficult, if it was of 
any importance, to ascertain them* Mr* Courten seems 
all along to have paid great and general attention to polite 
literature. His papers and place*books, many of which 
are preserved in the British Museum, discover various, 
judicious, and extensive reading, and hU own frequent re¬ 
marks shew that he thought as well as read. About this 
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time he seems to hcive been engaged in the study of coins^ 
both ancient and modern. On this entertaining and use¬ 
ful, but expensive branch of knowledge, he certainly made 
great profieieney, and attained at last extraordinary skili. 
It appears from one of his pocket-books, tha^ in 1669 he 
began to collect coins, in both kinds, and in all metals, at 
considerable expence. ^ 

It was most probably abroad, and about the year lfi75, 
that Mr. Courten^s acquaintance and friendship with the 
celebrated Mr* John Locke began; for in the summer of 
that year the bad state of Locke's liealth, and an appre¬ 
hended consumption, induced him to repair to Montpellier, 
then famous for the cure of diseases in the lungs* For 
many years past people have discontinued to report to 
'Moiupellier, when afflicted with pulmonary and consninp- 
tive complaints, its air having been long judged peculiarly 
improper for them; though it is now said to be much 
mended, by draining a morass, or planting, or destroying 
a wood. Bishop AtAerbury, who was there in the summer 
172U, represents it as so uncoinfurtable, that he was forced 
to take shelter from the sultry heats, at Vigan iu the Ce- 
vennes, ten leagues disianu 

It appears that Mr* Courteti was one of the select friends 
among whom Locke practised physic, of which he had 
taken a bachelor's degree at Oxford. That Mr. Cuarten 
attended particularly to Locke's prescription, and derived 
benefit from it, is evident from his answer, and fr«jtn the 
following entries in a Saunders's almanac for 1698, in 
which there is a MS diary, not by J>r* Walter Cnarle- 
ton, as it is entitled tn the Museum, and the cauilogiie of 
MSS. but relative solely to Mr. William Courten, being 
his own hand-writing, which is sufHcietitly distinguishable, 
and mureover vouched as his by the iiiformation itself. 

July 27, 1698, being distressed with my headach and 
giddiness, 1 left off entirely taking tobacco in snuff, having 
only taken it but four times a day, for several days before, 
and n^ver after seven at night.” ** Aug. 20, 1698, must 
shew xny things [meaning his Museum] but seldom, never 
two days consecutively tor the future,” Certainly Mr, 
Courten cultivated medailic science with pleasure, avidity, 
and considerable success, as is evident in the British Mu¬ 
seum, both in the coins be collected, and in the accounts 
he has given of them. It appears likewise from many of 
bis papers in the same repository, that as a general soholar 
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be waft far from being contemptible^ and that he was not 
unskilled in making experiments. Mr, Courten’s intima¬ 
cies, corresponUences and friendships, with dotitor, after¬ 
wards sir Hans Sloane, with doctor, afterwards sir Tancred 
Robinson, physician in ordinary to George L with doctor 
Martin Lisier, with Mr. L. Plukcnet, with Mr. Edward 
Llwyd, &c, were certainly founded on congenial Uste, and 
argue no inferior degrees of proficiency in ihe various 
branche.s of natural history. Mr. Courten’ji own museum 
remains to this day, though improved, as may weM be sup¬ 
posed, and now arranged for the most part to greater ad¬ 
vantage, according to the Linmean system. Of his curi¬ 
ous collectiun it is now impossible to ascertain the exact 
catalogues or precise value. Swelled with short histories 
and accounts of their contents^ they amount, it is said, in" 
all, to thirty^eighx volumes in folio, and eight volumes in 
quarto. It remained for about half a century after the 
death of Mr. Courten, in the possession of his executor 
and residuary legatee, who certainly added very much to 
it, and was then purchased in 1751, for the use of the 
public, without so much as the mention of the name of its 
hrst and most scientific collector'and proprietor, so far as 
appears in the whole course of the transaction, for 20,000/. 
though the coins and precious stones alone were said to be 
of that value. It is now preserved in the British Museum. 
Mr. Courten passed the last fourteen or hfteen years of 
his life in chambers at the Temple, promoting the know¬ 
ledge of natural history, and exhibiting his collection gra¬ 
tis in an instructive way. Latterly the decltning state of 
his health obliged him to practise more abstemiousness than 
was agreeable to his convivial turn; and for several years 
he was under the necessity of abiftaining almost entirety 
from wine and all spirituous liquors, in which, from a com- 
panionabie disposition, and in compliance with a fashion 
then much more prevalent than at present, it seems that 
he indulged at times rather too freely. He died at Ken¬ 
sington gravel-pits, on the 2Gth of March 1702, aged 63, 
and was buried in the church-yard of that parish/ 

COURT!LZ (Gatien oe), sieur de Sandras, was born 
at Paris in 1644. After having been captain in the regi¬ 
ment of Champagne, he went over to Holland in 1683, 
where he wrote several works, published under different 
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nameS} aad with opposite views. Among these are, 1. 

The conduct of France since the peace of Niineguen,” 

1 683, 12010 , a work in which be censures the conduct of 
hU countrymen* 2. “An answer to the foregoing/^ in 
which he produces the arguments on the other side of the 
<]uestioi). 3. “ The new interests of the Princes/’ 4. 

The Life of CoJigni," 16S6j l^mo, in which he affects 
to speak as belonging to the reformed religion, although 
he was always a Rotnan catholic, 6. “ Memoirs of Roch* 
fort/* t2mo* 6, “ History of the Dutch War from the 
year 1GT2 to 1677; a work which obliged hini for some 
lime to quit the territories of the republic, 7. “ Polhkai 
Testament of Colbert/’ 12mo. The French clergy were 
highly incensed against'him, for relating in it an ex pres- 
isioii of Colbert, that “ the bishops uf France were so much 
devoted to the will of the king, that if he should think fit 
to substitute the koran instead of the gospel, they would 
readily subscribe to it/’ 8. “ Le grand Alcandre frnstr^/’ 
or the last efforts of love and virtue, a. “ The Memoirs” 
of John Baptist de la Fontaine; those of Artagnan, 3 vols. 
12 R 10 ; those of Montbrun, [2mo ; those of the march ion ess 
Dnfresne, 12iiio; those of Bordeaux, 4 vols, 12mo; those 
of Saint-Hilaire, 4 voU^ J2mo. LO, “ Annals of Paris and 
of the Court, for the years 16^7 and 1608/* 11, “The 

Life of the Vicomie Turenne/’ 12mo, published under the 
name of Dubulssoii, On LiLs return to France in 1702, ho 
iva^sliut up in the Bastille, where he was kept in a dun¬ 
geon for nine years, or, as Moreri says, only three years. 
Having obtained his liberty, lie married a bookseller’s 
^widow, and died at Paris the Gth of May, 1712, at the age 
of 68. He is also the author of, 12, Memoirs of Tyrcoin 
neJ, composed from the verbal accounts of that nobleman, 
Si close prisoner, like him, in the bastille, J3, ^*Histo> 
rical ^tid political Mercury/’ See. He, besides, left manu¬ 
scripts sufficient tn quantity to make 40 volumes in j2mo, 
^'The Memoirs of Vordac/’ 2 vols, 12mo, are unjustly at¬ 
tributed to him; but enough was avcHved to give us but an 
unfavourable opinion of hU judgment or consistency, ^ 
COURTIVRON (Gaspard le Compasseuk de CuEaoi, 
Marquis pe), chevalier de Saiin-Louls, and veteran pen¬ 
sionary of the academy of sciences, boro at Dyoii in 1715, 
died the 4th of October, 1785, at the age of 7Q. He slgnal- 
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izecl himself both as a military and a Uterary man. Being 
wounded in the campaign of Bavariaj in the act of saving 
marshal Saxe from the most imminent danger, he demoted 
himself to the culiivatioii of mathematics and natural phi'* 
losophy, and communicated to the French academy seve- 
ral valuahle memoii's on those sciences. His separate pub¬ 
lications were, K “ A treatise of Optics,” 1733, 4to, The 
author here gives the tlidory of light on the Newtonian 
system, with new solutions of the principal probJems in 
dioptrics and catoptrics. This book is of use as a com- 
menury on Newton’s Optics. 2. “ Memoirs of an Epi- 
zootia which raged in Burgundy/’ 3. “ The Art of Forget 
and Furnacesthis be wrote in partnership with M. 
Bouchu, which was afterwards incorporated iti the Cyclo- 
pjEdia. The marquis de Courtivron, says his eulogisV 
was a true philosopher. As he had properly appreciated 
life, lie resigned it without disquietude, and jjerhapa with¬ 
out regret. Tlie only sentiment to be perceived through 
the serenity and silence of his last moments, was that of 
gratitude for the tenderness that was shewn him, and a 
constant uttciition to spare the sensibility of his family and 
friends. ^ * 

COURTNEY (William), archbishop of Canterbury in 
the reign of king Richard II. was the fourth son of Hugh 
Courtney, earl of Devnn^ire, by Margaret, daughter of 
Humphrey Hohun, earl of Hereford and Essex, by his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of king Edward 1* and was born in 
the year 1341. He had his education at Oxford, where 
he applied himself to the study of the civil and canon law. 
Afterwards, entering into holy orders, be obtained three 
prebends in three cathedral churches, viz. those of Bath, 
Exeter, and York. The nobility of bis birth, and his emi¬ 
nent learning, recommending him to public notice, in the 
reign of Edward IIL he was promoted in 1369 to the seo 
of Hereford, and thence translated to the see of London, 
September 12, 1375, being then in the 34th year of his 
age, in a synod, held at London in 1376, bishop Courtney 
distinguished himself by his opposition to the king’s demand 
of a subsidy; and presently after he fell under the dis¬ 
pleasure of the high court of chancery, for publishing a 
bull of pope Gregory TL without the king’s consent, which 
he was compelled to recall. The next year, in obedience 

* Acad«midcnf, wU IV. —J>jctr HiaL 
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la the pope’s mandate, he cited WickUff to appear before 
bU tribunal in St Paurs church : but that reformer being 
accompanied John of Gaunt^ duke of Lancaiiter, and 
other noble^ who favoured his opinions, and appeared 
openly in the bishop's court for him, and treated the 
bishop with very little ceremony, the populace took hia 
part, went to the duke of Lancaster’s house in the Savoy, 
plundered it, and would have burnt it to the ground, had 
not the bishop hastened to the place, and drawn tiiem off 
by his persuasions. The consequences of this diiference 
with su powrerful a nobleman as John of Gaunt, were pro¬ 
bably dreaded even by Courtney; for, with respect to 
Wickliff, he at this time proceeded no farther than to enjoin 
him and his followers sUeuce. In it is said by God¬ 

win, bat without proper authority, that Courtney was made 
a cardinal In J3H1, he was appointed lord high chancellor 
of England. The same yoar, he was translated to the see 
of Canterbuiy, in the room of Simon Sudbury; and on 
the tith of May, 1382^ he received the pall from the hands 
of the bishop of London in the archiepiscupal palace at 
Croydoth This year also he performed the ceremony of 
crowning queen Anne, consort of king Richard IL at West- 
minsier. Soon after his inauguration, he restrained, by 
ecclesiastical censures, the bailiffs, and other officers, of 
the see of Canterbury, from taking cognizance of adulteiy 
and the tike crimes, which then belonged to the ecclesias¬ 
tical court. About the same time, he held a synod at Lon¬ 
don, in which several of WickiifTs tenets were condemned 
as heretical and erroneous. In 1383, he held a synod at 
Oxford, in which a subsidy was granted to the king, some 
of Wickliff’s followers obliged to recant, and the students 
of the uniTeisJtylo sv^ear renunciation of his tenets. The 
same year, in pursuance of the pope’s bull directed to him 
for that purpose, he issued his mandate to the bishop of 
London for celebrating the festival of St. Anne, mother of 
the blessed virgin. In 1336, the king, by the advice of 
bis parliament, put the administration of the government 
into the hands of eleven commissiouers, of whom archbishop 
Courtney was the first; but this lasted only one year. In 
13ST, he held a synod at London, in which a tenth was 
granted to the king. The same year, it being moved in a 
parliament held at London on occasion of the dissension 
between the king and his nobles, to inflict capital punish-^ 
nient on some of the ringleaders, and it being prohibited 
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by the canons for bishops to be present and vote in cases 
of blood, the archbishop and his suffragans withdrew from 
the house of lords, having first entered a pretest in reJa- 
tion to their peerage and privilege to sit upon al) other 
matters. In 139!^, he held a synod in St. Mary's church in 
Cambridge, in which a tenth was granted to the king, on 
condition that he should pass over into France with an army 
before the 1st of October following* This year, archbishop 
Courtney set out upon his metropolitical visitation, iti 
which he was at first strongly opposed by the bishops of 
Exeter and Salisbury; but those prelates being at last re* 
duced to terms of submission, he pioceeded in his visita* 
tion without farther opposition : only, at the intercession 
of the abbot of St* Alban’s, he refrained from visiting cer¬ 
tain inonastenes at Oxford* The same year, the king di¬ 
rected his royal mandate lo the archbishop, not to coun¬ 
tenance or contribute any thing towards a subsidy for the 
poj>c* In a parliament held at Winchester iu 1392, arch¬ 
bishop Courtney, being probably suspected of abetting the 
papul encroachments upon the church and state, delivered 
in an answer to certain articles exhibited by the commons 
in relation to those encroachments, which is thought to 
have led the way to the statute of pr^munire. The same 
year, he visited the diocese of Lincoln, in which he en¬ 
deavoured to check Ujc growth of WicklifF's doctrines. 
In 139^, he obtained from tlie pope a grant of four-pence 
in the pound on all ecclesiastical benefices; in which he 
was opposed by the bishop of Lincoln, who would not 
suffer it to be collected in his diocese, and appealed to the 
pope* But before the matter could be decided, archbishop 
Courtney died, July 31, 1396, at Maidstone in Kenx, 
where he was buried, hut has a monument in the cathe¬ 
dral church of Canterbury, on the south side, near the 
tomb of Thomas Becket, and at the feet of the Black 
Prince. His remains at Maidstone, only a few bones, 
were seen some years ago. This prelate founded a college 
of secular priests at Maidstone* He left a thousand marks 
for the repair of the cathedral church of Canterbury; also 
to the same church a silver-gilt image of the Trinity, with 
six apostles standing round it neighing 160 pounds; some 
books, and some ecclesiastical vestments* He obtained 
from king Richard a grant of four fairs to be kept at Can¬ 
terbury yearly within the site of the priory.—The charac¬ 
ter of arcbbbh.ip Courtney, weighed in the balance of 
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modern opinions, is that of a persecuting adherent to th& 
church of Rome, to which, however, he was not so much 
attached as to forget what was due to bis king and country. 
He appears to have exhibited in critical emergencies, a 
bold and resolute spirit, and occasionally a happy pre* 
sence of mind. One clrcunii^tance, which displays the 
strength and hrmness of Courtney^s mind in the exercise 
of his religious bigotry, deserves to be noticed* When 
the archbishop, on a certain day, with a number of bishops 
and divined, had assembled to condemn the tenets of 
WieJeliff, just as they were going to enter upon business, 
a violent earthquake shook the monastery. Upon this, the 
territied bishops threw down their papers, and crying out, 
that the business was displeasing to God, came to a hasty 
resolution to proceed no farthei* The archbishop alone,** 
says Mr, Gilpin in his Life of WicklitF, ** remained un¬ 
moved. With equal spirit and address he chid their super-^ 
stitioiis fears, and told them, that if the earthquake por¬ 
tended any thing, it portended the downfall of heresy; 
that as noxious vapours are lodged hi the bowels of the 
earth, and are expelled by these violent concussions, so 
by their strenuous endeavours, the kingdom should bo 
purified from the pestilential taint of heresy, which had 
infected it in every part This speech, together with the 
news that the earthquake was general throngli the city, 
as it was afterwards indeed found to have been through 
the island, dispelled their fears. Wick]iff would often 
merrily speak of this accident; and wuuld call this assem^ 
bSy the council of the- herydene; herydeue being the 
old English word for earthquake/* 

In the Parliamentary History, some notice is taken of 
the speech which, as chancellor of England, Courtney 
made at the opening of the parliament in ISS2. The 
words which he took for hia theme were T€jp convenire/tcit 
C07tsi}iu7nf and it is said that he made a notable oration 
upon it 111 English, He applied hia text to the good and 
virtuous government of the kingdom during hia reign. No 
reign, the archbishop affirmed, could long endure, if vice 
ruled in k, to remedy which evil the parliament was called, 
the laws then in being not having been found effectual to 
that purpose. ^ 

I Biftff, 8rit.“Pirltef de Aittiq, Brit Ecdei-^Wharlrn’i Angti« S*era.— 
Priaw's WwUiin of Dctoh.^OboiIi^i i^piiLchnL Mofaoauinti, lot^. to voU IL 
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COURTOIS (JAMhs and William)* See CORTESI, 

COUSIN (Gilbert), in Latin, CodtiATi/S, a learned 
writer of the sixteetith century, was born at Nozeret, in 
Fraiiche-Comt^, Jan* 21, 1506* Having a turn for the 
law, he went to study at Dole in 1526, but not relishing it 
o^fter six months application, he entered upon a course of 
divinity, and being introduced to Erasmus, was employed 
by him as an anranuenais or copyist. P^asmus also in¬ 
structed hiu) it) the learned languages and in polite litera^ 
ture. In 1535 the prince of Orange conferred on him a 
canonry of St. Antony at Nozeret, In consequence of which 
preferment, he was obliged to leave- Eraamus, who ex¬ 
pressed a very high regard for him in several of bis letters* 
When established at Nozeret, he appears to have taught 
school* In 1558, he accompanied the archbishop of Be- 
san^on on a tour into Italy; but being soon after suspected 
of heresy, he was arrested by order of pope Pius V. and 
thrown into prison, in which he died iu 1567. It is gene¬ 
rally j^reed that he inclined in some measure lo the senti¬ 
ments of the reformers* His works, of which a collection 
was published in 1562, S voU* folio, at Basle, consist of 
translations from various authors, a treatise on grammar, 
erroneously ascribed to St. Basil; Latin dissertations ; let¬ 
ters ; historical and critical treatises, &c- Niceron has an 
elaborate article on this author; and in 1773 was published 
at Altorf, Commentatio de vita Gilberti Cognati, et 
Commentatio de scriptis/’ by Schwartz, 4to* Cousin^s 
notes upon Lucian are in Bourdelot’s edition of that classic, 
1615, folio, but had been published before by himself, in 
an editiem printed at Basil, 1563, and reprinted in 1602, 
and 1619, 4 vols* 8vo. ‘ 

COUSIN {Jambb Aktonv Jo3EpE}|an excellent French 
geometrician, a member of the old academy of sciences, 
and more recently of the conservative senate, and tbe na¬ 
tional institute of France, was born at Paris, Jdu* 2d, 1739, 
and was early distinguished fur literary industry, and habits 
of study and reflection, which were con6ned at last to the 
pursuit of matliiematlcaL knowledge and natural philoso¬ 
phy* In 1766 he was appointed professor of the latter iu 
the college of France, as coadjutor of Le Monnier, which 
situation he hiled for thirty "two years with great reputation, 
lu 1769 he was appointed professor of mathematics iu the 

1 MofSri.—£«xli Oaouttit^ Jottin'* Emma^^^icrivn, vaLXXlV* 
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inilitary school; in 1772 he n/as admitted into the academy 
of sciences aa adjoint-geometer, and tn 1777 he published 
tlie 6rst edition of hia keaous on the Calcul diBerentiel, 
et Calcul integral,^’ 2 vols« 12ino, reprinted in 179€ and 
■1797, in 2 vois. 4to, a work which manifests the depth and 
precTsioLi of his geometrical knowledge. In 1787 he pub* 
Vished his ^Mjitroduction a Tetude de rAstronomie phy- 
siquCj’' and in i798j “ Elemena d*Aigebre,’* Svo* 
There are also various essays by him in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences. In 1791 he was appointed munU 
cipal officer of the commune of Paris, and his office being 
to provide the metropolis with provisions at that distracted 
period, he must have executed its duties with no common 
prudence and skill to have given satisfaction. Tn 1796 he 
resumed his professor's chair in the college of France, and 
in 1799 was chosen a member of the conservative senate. 
His conduct in political life we are unacquainted with. He 
died at Paris December 30, 1308, ^ 

COUSIN (John), an eminent French artist, and the 
earliest historical painter France produced, born at 
Soirci near Sens, in 1530, and studied' the hue arts so 
strenuously in his youth, that he became profoundly 
learned, especially in the mathematics. Painting on glass 
beit>g very much in vogue in tbose days, he applied him¬ 
self more to tJjat tlian to tSe drawing of pictures. Several 
fine performances of hia are to be seen in the churches of 
the neigiiboiirhood of Sens, and some in Paris; particularly 
in St. Gervase's church, where, on the windows of the 
choir, he painted the martyrdom of St Laurence, the his¬ 
tory of the Samaritan woman, and that of the paralytic. 
There are several of hts pictures in the city of Sens; 
as also some portraits But the chief of his works, and that 
which is most esteemed, is bis picture of the Last Judgment, 
in the sacristy of the Minims at Bois de Vincennes, 
which was "graved by Peter de Tode, a Fleming, a good 
designer. This picture-shews the fruitfulness of Cousin^a 
genius, by the numbers of the figures that enter into the 
composition; yet is somewhat wanting in elegance of 
design. ^ 

Cousin married the daughter of the lieutenant-general 
of Sens, and Carried her to Paris, where he lived the rest 
of his days. His learning acquired him the name of the 
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Great:. He was well received at court, and in favour with 
four kings successively; namely^ Henry IL FrancU IL 
Charles IX. and Heory UI.' He worked also in sculpture, 
and made admiral Chabot's tomb, which is in the chapel 
of Orleans, belonging to the Celestines in Pads. The last 
French account of him fixes his death tn 1589. Of his 
literary works, we hare seen only the following: 1. ** Livre 
de Perspective,” Par. 1560, foliOt 2, ** Livre do Pour- 
trait u re,” ib. 1618, 4to, and 1671, both which are in the' 
British MuseuutJ 

COUSIN (Lrwis), president of ttie Mint, one of the 
forty members of the French academy, was born Aug^ 12, 
1627, at Paris. Be was intended for the ecclesiastical 
profession, and admitted bachelor of the Sorbonne; but, 
quitting that situation afterwards, was received advocate, 
married, uiid attended the bar till 1657, when he was ap¬ 
pointed president of the Mint. He assisted in the Jour-^' 
nal ties l^vans” from 1667 to 1702. President Cousin was 
well acquainted with ecclesiastical antiquity, and learned 
Hebrew at the age of 70, that he might spend his last 
years in riding the Scripture in the original. He died 
February!^, 1707, at Paris, aged 80. He founded sia: 
scholarships at the college of Laoii, and left his library to 
the abbey of St. Victor, with 20,000 livres; the interest to 
be employed in augmenting that library. His works are. 

The Roman ■ History of Xiphilin,” ^ &c. 4to, or 2 vob. 
l2mo, a French translation of the Ecclesiastical Histories 
of Eusebius, Socrates, So z omen us, and Theodoret,” 4 vols. 
4to, or 6 vols. 12mo; there are often but five, because the 
History of Constantine has been taken out, and added to 
that of Constantinople. A translation of the authors of the 
“ Byzantine History,” 1673—1674, in 8 vols. 4to, or iX 
12mo ; and some other works. These translations are writ¬ 
ten in very good French,* 

COUSTANT (Peter), a learned Benedictine of the 
congregation of St. Maure, was born at Comptegfte in 
1654, and died at Paris October 18, 1721, in the abbey of 
Sc. Germaia des Pr6s, of which he wai dean. He em¬ 
ployed much of hk timei was the case with other learned 
men of his order, in preparing editions of the fathers. In 
1693, he published an edition of St Hilary, folio; ind in 

* Anrcnvllle^ Tot, IV,—Hiii. 
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\ 706 undertook the defence of Mabillon on the subject of 
estabibhiug rules for distiogaishing genuine from hctiuou» 
vricings, and wrote against Mabilion's antagonist^ father 
Germon^ a Jesuit, Vindlci#MS. codicum a R. P* £arth> 
German impnguatonim, cuoi appendice iti qua S. HlUrii 
quidam loci ab anonymo (theabb^ Faydit] obscarati et de-* 
pravati iilusu-antur et e?ipiicantur.^* In 1715 he pirblisbed 
** Vindictae vetcrum codicum confirmatEe/* against another 
work of the same Germon’s, ‘‘ De veteribns hicretkis ec^ 
elesiasticorutn codicum corrupfurLbns/* He also assisted 
in the Benedictine edition of St. Augustin's works, and 
published “ The Letters of the Popes,” at Paris, folio, witli 
a preface and notes, 172L He was, as to private charac¬ 
ter, a man of unbounded charity, and, his biographer says, 
not only loved the poor, but poverty itself.' 

COUSTOU (Nicholas), sculptor in ordinary to the 
French king, was born at Lyons in 165^, and died at Paris 
the ut of May, 1733, aged 75, member of the royal aca¬ 
demy of painting and sculpture. He went to Italy as pen¬ 
sionary of the king. It was there be produced his fine 
statue of the emperor Comtnodus, represciued umler the 
characterof Hercules, forming one of the ornat^nts of the 
gardens of VersailleB. 0(1 bis return to France, he deco¬ 
rated Paris, Versailles, and Marly, with several piecetj of 
exquisite workmanship. The gmupe at the back of the 
high-altar of Notre Dame de Paris is by him, as well as the 
two groupes at Marly, representing two horses tamed i>y 
grooms. A fop, who gave himself aira as a great connois¬ 
seur, thought 6t to say to the artist, while he was em¬ 
ployed on this his last grand work; But this bridle, me- 
thinks, should be tighter ."—** What pity, sir," replied 
Coustou, “ you did not come in a moment sooner 1 you 
would have seen the bridle just as you would have it; but 
tliese horses are so tender-mouthed, that it could not conr 
tinue so for the twinkling of an eye." in all his produe- 
tiona he displays an elevated genius; with a judicious and 
delicate taste, a fine selection, a chaste design, natural, 
pathetic and noble attitudes; and his draperies are rich, 
elegant, and mellow. — His brother Willum was director 
of the royal academy of painting and sculpture, and died 
at Paris the 22d of Februaty, 1746, at the age of 69. Al- 
though be had not much less merit in the number and per¬ 
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fection of his works, he was not always esteemed so highly 
as he deserved* * 

COUSTOU (William), born at Paris in 17 i 6, the 
nephew of Nicholas, was son of the last-mentioneJ, and 
succeeded to his talents, which ha improved at Eome. On 
bis return to France, where previous to his departure for 
Italy he had carried off tlie prize for sculpture at the age 
of nineteeii, he was employed repeatedly by many persons 
of rank. He was engaged to make the mausoleum of the 
dauphin, futher to Louts XVI- and his illustrious consort: 
a monument which emheilishes the cathedral of Sens. It 
was just finished when its author died in July 1777, in the 
6 fst year of Ills age. His coffin was decorated with the 
ribbon of .St. Michael, which the king had bestowed on him 
not long before* His other performances are : "the apo¬ 
theosis of St* Francis Xavier, which he executed in mar¬ 
ble for the Jesuits of Bourdeauz; an Apollo placed at 
Bellevue } Venus and Mars, which the king of Prussia 
bough^as an ornament to his gallery at Berlin, His 

Venus IS panicularly conspicuuua for the grace, the pre* 
cbion, and the m^csty of its form.' 

COWARD (William), a medical and metaphysicid 
writer, was the son of Mr* William Coward of Winchester, 
wliere he was bom ii% the year 1636 or 1637, It is not 
certain where young Coward received his grammatical 
education ; but it was probably at Winchester-school In 
his eighteenth year he was removed to Oxford, and in May 
1674 became a commoner of Hart-hall y the inducement to 
which might probably be, that his uncle was at the head of 
that sehitnary. However, he did not long continue there i 
for in the year following he was admitted a scholar of 
^Vadham college* On the 27ch of June, 1677, he toojt 
the degree of 6* A, and in January 1630 he was chosen 
probationer fellow of Merton college* In the year 1681, 
was published Mr. Dryden's Absalom and Acbitophel, a 
production on the celebrity of which need not expatiate. 
At Oxford it could not fail to be greatly admired for its 
poetical merit ^ beside which, it might be the better received 
on account of its containing a severe satire on the duke of 
Monmouth and the earl of Shartesi>ury, two men who were 
certainly no ikvoorites with that loyal university. Accord¬ 
ingly, the admiration of the poem produced two Latin ver* 
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ftiotis of it, both of which werv written and printed at Ox¬ 
ford ; one by Mr. Francis At^bury (afterwards the cele¬ 
brated bishop of Rochester), who was assisted in it by Mn 
Francis Hickman, a student of Christchurch; and the 
other by Mr. CowarcL These translations were published 
in quarto, in 16S2. Whatever proof Mr. Coward's version 
of the Absalom and Acbiluphei might afford of bis progress 
in classical literature, he was not very fortunate in this first 
publication. It was compared with Mr. Auerbury’s pro¬ 
duction, not a little to its disadv^antage. According to 
Anthony Wood, be was schooled for it in die college; it 
was not well received in the university ; and Atterbury's 
poem was extolled as greatly superior. To conceal, in 
some degree, Mr. Coward's mortification, a friend of his, 
in a public paper, advertised the transUtion, as written by 
a Walter Curie, of Hertford, gentleman; yet Coward's 
version was generally mistaken Atterbury's, and a spe¬ 
cimen given of it in Stackhouse^s life of that prelate. On 
the 13th of December, I6B3, Mr. Coward was admitted to 
the degree of M.A. Having determined to apply ^himself 
to the practice of medicine, he prosecuted his studies in 
that science, and toot the degree of bachelor of physic on 
■ the 2Sd of June 1G85, and of doctor on the 2d of July 1637. 
After his quitting Oxford he exercised his profession at 
Northampton, from n hich place he removed to London in 16^3 
or I6d4,und settled in Lombard-street In 1635 hepublishe<l 
a tract in Svo, entitled ** De ferinento volatili nutritio con- 
jectura TatiuLUs,qu^ ostenditurspiritum volatilemoleosum, e 
sanguine suffusum, esse lerum ac genuinum coococtionis ac 
nutrition is tnstrumentum.'* For this work he haiFan ho- 
j^ourable approbation from the president and censors of the 
college of physicians. But it was not to medical studies 
only that Dr. Coward coiiAtied his attention. Besides be¬ 
ing fond of polite learning, he entered deeply into meta¬ 
physical speculations, especially with regard to the nature 
of the soul, and thqnatural immortality of man. The re¬ 
sult of his inquiries was his publication, in 1702, under the 
fictitious name of Eiitibius Psycalethes, entitled Second 
Thoughts concerning Buman Soul, demonurating the notion 
of human soul, as believed' to be a spiritual immortal sub¬ 
stance united to a human body, to be a plain heathenish 
invention, and not consonant to the principles of philo- 
sop:y, reason, or religion ; but the ground only of many 
absurd and superstitious opinions, abominable to the re^ 
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formed churchy and derogatory in general to true Chris* 
tiaiiity/’ This work was dedicated by the doctor to the 
clergy of the eliurch of EngUnd ; and he professes at his 
setting outj ** that the main^resa of arguments, eitlier to 
confound or support his opinion, must be drawn from those 
only credentials of true and orthodox divinity, the lively 
oracles of God, the Holy Scriptures” In another part, in 
answer to the question. Does man die like a brute beast ? 
he says, *‘Ves, in respect to their end in this life; both 
their deaths consist in a privation of life.” But then,” 
he adds, ** man has this prerogative or pre-eminence above 
a brute, that he will he raised to life again, and be made 
partaker of eternal happiness in the world to come.” Not-* 
with standing these professions to the authority of the Chris* 
tian +Scriptures, Dr* Coward has commonly been ranked 
with those who have been reputed to be the most rancorous 
and determined adversaries of Christianity* Swift has 
ranked him with Toland, Tindal, and Gildon; and pas^- 
sages to the like purpose are not unfrequent among con* 
troversial writers, especially during the former part of the 
last cehtury* His denial of the immateriality and natural 
immortality of the soul, and of a separate istate of existence 
between the time of death and the general resurrection, was 
so contrary to universal opinion, that it is not very sur¬ 
prising that he should be considcrtvl as an enemy to reve¬ 
lation It might be expected that he would inimcdiately , 
meet with op^nenta; and accordingly he was attacked by 
various writers of different complexions and abilities; 
among whom were Dr* Nichols, Mr* John Broughton, and 
Mr. John Turner. Dr, Nichols took up the argument in 
hU “ Conference with a Theist.” Mr. Broughton wrote a 
treatise entitled Paycbologia, or, an Account of the na¬ 
ture of the rational Soul, in two parts,” and Mr. Turner 
published a Vindication of the separate existence of the 
Soul from a late author’s Second Thoughts.” Both these 
pieces appeared in L7Q3. Mr. Turner's publication was 
answered by.^Dr. Coward, in a pamphlet called ** Farther 
Thoughts upon Second Thoughts,” in which he acknow¬ 
ledges, that in Mr, Turner he had a rational and candid 
adversary. He had not the ■‘tame opinion of Mr. Brough¬ 
ton; who therefore was treated by, him with severity, in 
An Epistolary Reply to r- Broughton’s Psychologia;” 
which reply was not separately printed, but annexed to 
work of the doctor’S| published in the beginning of the 
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year l704-> and eutitled, The Grand Essay j or, a Vitr* 
dication of Reason and Relrglon against the impostures of 
Philosophy*’* In this last production, the idea of the hu* 
man sonl’a being an immaterial substance was again vi¬ 
gorously attacked. 

So obnoxious were Dr. Coward’s positions, that on Fri¬ 
day, March 10, 1704, a complaint was made to the bouse 
of ccinmons of the “ Second Thoughts’* and the ** Grand 
Essaywhich books were brought up to the table, and 
some parts of them read. The consequence of this was,, 
an orderj that a committee be appointed to examine 
the said books, and collect such parts thereof as are oHcn- 
sive \ and to examine who is the author, printer, and pub^ 
Hsber ibereof.” At the same time the matter was referred 
to a committee, who were directed to meet that afternoon, 
and had power given them to send for persons, );»apers, and 
records. On the 17ih of March, Sir David Cullum, the 
chairman, ^reported from the committee, that tliey had 
examined the books, and had collected out of them several 
passages which tfiey conceived to be oBensii^e, and that 
they found that Dr. Coward was the author of them ; tliat 
Mr. David Edwards was the printer of the one, and Mr. 
W. Pierson of the other' and that both the books w^e 
published by Mr* Basset. Sir David Cullum having read 
the report in his place, and the same being read again, 
after it had been delivered in at the ckrW table, the 
house proceeded to the examination of the evidence with 
regard to the writing, printing, and vending of the tivo 
books. Sufficient proof having been produced with re¬ 
spect to the writer of them. Dr. Coward wtis called in. 
Being examined accordingly, he acknowledged that he was 
the author of the books, and declared that he never in¬ 
tended any thing against religion ; that there was nothing 
contained in them contrary either to morality or religion; 
and that if there were auy thing therein contrary to re)U 
giou or morality, he waa heartily sorry, and ready to re¬ 
cant the same. The house then resolved, ^^that the said 
hooks do contain therein divers doctrines and positions con¬ 
trary to the docirine of the church of England, and tending 
to toe subversioTi of the Christian religionand ordered 
that they should be burnt, next day, by the common hang* 
man, in New Falace-yard, Wt^stminster; which order was 
carried into execution. Notwithstanding this proceeding, 
in tbe coarse of the aaoie year be published a new edition 
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of his Second Thoughts which was followed by a trea- 
tisct entitled, ‘^The just Scrutiny; or, a serious inqmiy ' 
into the modern notions of the Soul/* 

Aftter this the doctor returned to the studies belonging 
to hU profession } and in 1706 published a tract, entitled 
Ophthalmiatria/’ which he dedicated to his patron Ma¬ 
nuel Sorrel, esq. ' In this dedication Mr. Sorrel la compli¬ 
mented as a man of learning and judgment, in whose ap¬ 
probation of his works our author declares hioiself satisfied 
and happy, and enabled to despise the idle and profane 
mob of sciolists, whom ** certain pious agents of sedition” 
had encouraged to calumniate him. Dr. Coward, in the 
first chapter of his ** Ophthalmiatria,” the title of which is 
“ De oculo ejusque partibus/^ speaking of the manner in 
which vision is performed and accotmted for, diverts him¬ 
self with the notion of an immaterial substance residing in 
the pineal gland; by the help of which, he tells us, the 
philosophei^ of the day accounted for every pbsenomennn 
relating to sensation p Having exposed this hypothesis as 
empty and uophilosophical, so far as relates to vision, he 
adds, that he has said enqugli on the subject elsewhere; 
and exhorts the learned of all countries to examine, tho- 
|t>ughly and candidly, what absurd and ridiculous, and 
almost blasphemous opinions, fbUow from this doctrine of 
an immaterial substance. He hints, at the same time, that 
bis domestic adversaries, not being able to confute him 
by reasoning, had endeavoured to silence him by fire and 
faggot. 

From a letter of our author to Dr. Hans Sloane, dated 
May 26, 1706, it appears that he was in habits of intimacy 
with this emtnent physician and naturalist. Dr* Sloane 
carried his friendship so far as take upon himself the super- 
visal of the “ Op hth at mi atria.'* As the letter to Dr Sloane 
IS dated from the Green Bell, over against the Castle ta- 
veru, near Holborn, in Fetter-lane, there is reason to be¬ 
lieve that Dr. Coward bad quitted London, and was now 
only a visitant in town, for the purpose of his publication.^ 
Indeed the fact is ascertained from the list of the college 
of physicians for 1706, where Dr. William Coward, who 
fitandii under the bead of candidates, is then for the first 
time mentioned as residing in the country. The opposi- 
lion he had met with, and the unpopularity ansing from hU 
works, might be inducements with him for leaving the me* 
tropolis. It does not appear, for twelve years, to what 
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part of the kingdom he had retired ; nor, from this period^ 
' do we hear more of Dr. Coward as a medical or metapliy- 
aical writer Even when be had been the most engaged 
iti abitruie atid icientific inquiries, he jiad not omitted the 
study of polite literature; for we are told, that in 1705 he 
published the Lives of Ahrabam, Isaac, and Jacob/^ an 
heroic poem, which was little noticed at first, and soon 
sunk in total oblivion. Another poetical performance by 
Dr. Coward, and the last of bis writings that has come to 
OUT knowledge, was published in llod, and is entitled, 

Licentia poqlica discussed; or, the true Test of Poetry: 
without which it is difficult to judge of or compose a correct 
English poem. To which are added, cfitical cbservationt 
on the principal ancient and modem poets, viz, Homer, 
Horace, Virgil, Milton, Cowley, Dry den, &c. as frequently 
liable to just censure/^ This work, which is divided into 
two books, ia dedicated to the duke of Shrewsbury, and 
introduced by a long and learned preface. Prefixed are 
three copies of commendatoiy verses, signed A* Hill, J. 
Gay, and Sam. Barklay. The tvro former, Aaron Hill and 
John Gay, were then young poets, who afterwards, as is 
well known, rose to a considerable degree of reputation. 
Coward is celebrated by them as a great bard, a title taj 
which he bad certainly no claim; though bis ** Licentia,’^ 
considered as a didactic poem, and as such poems were 
then generally written, is not contemptible. It is not so 
correct as lord Hoscommou's essay on translated verse; but 
It is little, if at all, inferior to the duke of Buckingham'^a 
essay on poetry, which was so much extolled in its day. 
The rules laid down by Dr, Coward for poetical compo¬ 
sition are often minute, but usually, though not univer¬ 
sally, founded on good sense and just taste; but he had 
not enough of the latter to feel the harmony and variety of 
Milton^s uumbers. Triplets, double rhymes, and Alex¬ 
andrines, are condemned by him; the last of which, how¬ 
ever, he admits on some great occasion. The notes, which 
are large and numerous, display no small esttent of read¬ 
ing ; and to the whole ia added, by way of appendix, a 
political essay, from which it appears that our author was 
a very zealous whig. 

In the lilt of the college of physicians for 1718 , Dr. 
Coward begins to be mentioned as residing at Ipswich. 
From this place be wrote, in 1722 , a letter to hia old 
friend, sir Hans Sloanc, the occasion of which U somewhat 
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curioua. He had learned the nev^spapers^ that the 
duchess dowager of Marlborough proposed Co give fire 
hundred guineas to any person wbo should present her with 
an epitaph, suitable to the late duke her husband^s cha¬ 
racter.—“ Now,'’ says be, “ 1 have one by me, which give# 
him his just character, without flattery or ostentation, and 
which I verily believe may be acceptable to any learned 
man.’’ He adds, that be hears it was to be approved by 
Dr. Hare, Dr. Freiud of Westminster-school} and Dr. Bland 
ot Riton^scboul; and, if this be true, he begs that sir 
flans would give him leave to send h for his approbation 
and recoin mend a tioo« What was the issue of this we know 
not. From the oini^ision of Dr. Coward’s name in the ca¬ 
talogue of the college of physicians for 1735, it is evident 
that he was then dead. Though his medical works are now 
in tio reputation, and his other writinga are but little at¬ 
tended to, it is nevertheless certain that he was a man of 
considerable abilities and literature. We cannot dismiss 
this article without taking notice of a mistake which was 
committed by the late Dr. Caleb Fleming; who, in the 
year 175ft, published a treatise, entitled A Survey of 
Search after Souls/* imagining that he wai writing 
gainst Dr. Coward. But tlie Search after Souls was the 
production-of Henry Layton, a barrister of Gray’s Inn \ 
CO WELL (Dr. John), a learned and eminent Civilian, 
was born at Ernsbbrough, in Devonshire, about 1554; 
educated at Eton school; and elected a scholar of King'* 
college in Cambridge, in L570, He was afterwards choscio 
fellow of that college; and, by the advice of Bancroft 
bishop of London, applied himself particularly to the study 
of civil law. He was regularly admitted to the degree of 
LL.D, in his owti university; and, iii 1600, was incorpa- 
ratod into the same degree at Oxford. Soon after he was 
made the king’s professor of civil law in Cambridge, and 
about ilia same time master of Trinity-ball. HiapatroO} 
Bancroft, being advanced to the see of Canterbury in 
1604, and beginning to project many things for the ser¬ 
vice of the church and state, put him upon that laborioui 
work tile Interpreter/* or an explanation of law-terms, 
which be published at Cambridge in 1607, 4to. It wa« 
jeprinted in 1609, and several times since, particularly in 
16;^a, for which archbishop Laud was reflected upon; and 

^ ^cnt. Mtg. voL LVII —Nieboli't Attnrtiury.^Alh. Ox. voi IL 
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it was Iliads an article against Uim at his trial, as if the ioi* 
pression of that book had been done by his authority, or at 
least mt\\ his conuiVaiice, in order to countenance king 
Charles's arbitrary measures^ In 1677 and 1684 it was 
published with large additions by Tliomaa Manley of the 
Middle Temple, esq* and again in 1708, with Tery consi¬ 
derable improvements, by another hand : in all which later 
editions the exceptionable passages have been coirecied or 
omitted* 

In the mean time Bancroft was so satisfied with die abi¬ 
lities and learning shewn in the ** Interpreter,” that he 
appointed the author bis vicar-general in 1608 : nor was 
this fTerformance censured for some time. But at last great 
offence was taken at it, because, as was pretended, the au¬ 
thor had spoken too freely, and with expressions even of 
sharpness, of tbe comtnoik law, and some eminent profes¬ 
sors of it, Littleton in particular ; and this irritated sir Ed* 
ward Coke especially, who was not only privately con¬ 
cerned for the honour of Littleton, whom he had com¬ 
mented upon, but also valued himself as the chief advocate 
of bis profession* Sir Edward took all occasions to affront 
him, and used to call him in derision Doctor Cow-hee|B 
and, not satisfied with this, he endeavoured to hurt hV 
with the king, by suggesting that Dr. Cowell ** had dis¬ 
puted too nicely upon the mysteries of this our monarchy, 
yea, in some points, very derogatory to the supreme power 
of this crown; and had asserted that the king's prerogative 
is in some cases limited.” This was touching James in a 
most tender part, and had probably ruined Cowell, 'if the 
archbishop had not stood his friend. The common law¬ 
yers, however, whose contests with the civilians then ran 
very high, finding that they could not hurt him with the 
king, resolved to try what they could do with the people, 
and represented him now as a betrayer of the rights and li¬ 
berties of the people j in consequence of which a complaint 
was ^carried up against him in the house of commons, and 
the author was committed to custody, and bis book pub¬ 
licly burnt The commons also complained of him to the 
lords, as equally struck at; and he was censured by them 
for asserting, 1. That the king was solutus a legthus, and 
not bound by his coronation-oath* 2* That it was not ex 
necessitate, that the king should call a parliament to make 
laws, but might do that by his absolute power: for that 
voluntas regia with him was lex populi, 3.TIiatit was a favour 
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to adoiit the consent of his subjects in giving of subsidies* 

4* That he draws his arguments from the imperial laws of ^ 
the Roman emperors^ which are of no force in England/*- 
The commons were therefore very desirous to proceed cri¬ 
minally against hinif if the king had not interposed* But upon 
bU majesty*! promise to condemn the doctrines of the 
book as absurd^ together with the author of them, they 
proceeded no farther. In both prosecutions of thia work^ 
the malice of Cowell*s enemies was obvious, for the same 
book could not have had a tendency to infringe upon the 
prerogative of the king and the liberties of the subject. 

Cowell retired after this to his college, where he pursued 
his private studies, but did not live long. It was his misfor¬ 
tune to he afllicted with the stone, the operation for which 
proved fatal to him Oct. 11, 1611, He was buried in hU 
chapel of Trinity-hall, where there is a plain Latin in^ 
scriptlon to bis memory. Besides ‘‘The Interpreter,** he 
hud published in 1605, Listitutea of the l^ws of Eng¬ 
land, in the same method as Justinian’s Institutes.” He 
also composed a tract “ De regulis juris, Of the rules of 
the law/* wherein his intent was by collating the cases of 
both laws, to shew that they are both raised upon one 
||undation, and differ more in language and terms, than 
HSubstance ; and therefore, were they reduced to one 
method, as they easily mighty to be attained in a manner 
with all one pains. But it does not appear that this last 
was ever published.' 

COWLEY {Abraham), an eminent English poet, was 
born in London, 1613. HU father, who was a grocer, 
dying before his birth, he was left to the care of hU mo¬ 
ther, who, by the interest of friends, procured him to be 
admitted a king*s scholar in Westminster school. The 
occasion of hU first inclination to poetry, was his casual 
meeting with Spenser’s Fairy Queen. “ I believe," says 
he, in his essay on himself, I can tell the particular 
littie chance that filled my head first with such chimes of 
verses as have never si nee left ringing there. For I re¬ 
member, when I began to read, and to take some pleasure 
in it, there was wont to lie in my mother’s parlour—I 
know not ^by what accident, for the herself never in her 
life read any book but of devotion; but there was wont to 

> Sipf. Btit-*^Woad'i risitli vol, l.o^Som* ingenloDt rrmirVt in D^ttnfilj*li 
of Auibofi.—PriftcoV Woithisf of JOtroo.—Pttlltr'ii Worthin.-- 
Coott'^ CattlofD* of Gifilianr. 
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lie—Spenser’s Works, This 1 bap|>ened td fall upon, and 
^was intinitely delighted with the stories of thekuighu aiid^ 
giants^ and monsters^ and brave housesi which 1 found 
€ver)'-wberej though my understanding had little to do 
with all this, and by degrees with the tinkling of the 
rhyme, and dance of the numbers ; so that 1 ihink t had 
read him all over before 1 was twelve years old/’ 

In A6?3, being still at Westminster, and only fifteen 
years of age, he published a collection of poems, under 
the title of Poetical Blossoms/' in which, sayi Sprat, 
there were many things that might well become the vigour 
and force of a manly wjL Of these hisPyraoius andThlsbe 
was written at teti^ and bis Constantia and Philetus, at 
twelve years old, Cowley tells us of himself, that he had 
MO defective a memory at that time, that he never could 
be brought to retain the ordinary rules of grammar; how¬ 
ever, as Sprat observes, he abundantly supplied that want, 
by conversing with the books themselves, from whence 
th#se rules bad been drawn*. He was removed in 1636 
from Westminster to Trinity-col lege, in Cambridge, where 
he wrote some, and laid the designs of most of those mas¬ 
culine works which he afterwards published. In 1638 he 
published his ** Love's Kiddle,’* a pastoral comedy, wh^ 
was written while he was at Westminster, and aedlcaf||| 
in a copy of verses to sir Kenelm Digby; and a Latin cti- 
inedy, called ** Naufragium Joculare/' or “ The merry 
Shipwreck,” after it had been acted before the university 
by the members of Trinity college. 

At the beginning of the civil war, as the prince passed 
through Cambridge, in his way to York, he was enter- 
taiaed with a representation of the ** Guardian,” a 
medy, which Cowley says was neither written nor acted, 
but rough-drawn by him, and repeated by the scholars, 
I'bat this comedy was printed during his absence from bis 
country, lie appears to have considered as injurious to bis 
reputation, though, during the suppression of the theatres, 
it was sometimes privately acted with sufficient approba- 
tioA* 

The first occasion of his entering into business, was an 
elf^ be wrote on the death of Mr* Williaoi Herf ey. This 

* Thit reflfl^ioii hj S|Sfrmt, icerna btldf ible to pfirAmn ertrehtf 
uficcemTy* Covlcy^ ii Dt^ JdIui- wjibvat tfatn, id4 bci«f **■ an dVkfiny 
foft remtrl^j J«e< not xtW n% Utwt Se tv conitT&wt,** Jw biMHjf tlw 

wDia nut Uim tb* but ibati libour. 
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brought him into the acquaintance of John Herrey, the 
brother of his deceased friend* from whom he receiv^ 
many offices of kindness* and principalJy thiSj that by bis 
means he came into the seryice of the lord St. Alban’s, In 
ie43* being then JVl. A. be was* among many others 
ejected his college and the uniTersity, by the prevalence 
of parliament; upon which* he reiired to Oxford, settled 
id St. John's college there* and that same yeafi under 
the name of an Oxford Scholar* published a satire entitled 
The Puritan and the Papist.” His aSection to the royal 
cause engaged him in the service of the kbg; and he at¬ 
tended in several of his majesty’s journies and expeditions. 
Here he became intimately acquainted with lord Falkland* 
and other great men* whom the fortune of the war had drawn 
together. During the heat of the civil war, he was settled 
in the family of the earl of St* Aiban’a* and attended the 
queen mother when she was forced to retire into France, 
He was absent from England about ten years* says Wood j 
about twelve, says Sprat; which* be they more or less, 
were wholly spent* either in bearing a share in the dis¬ 
tresses of the royal family* or in labouring in their aflTairs. 
Tp this purpose he performed' several dangerous journiet 

• Jersey* Scotland* Flanders* Holland, and elsewhere; 

was the priitdpal instrument in rtiaintaining a eorre* 
spondence between the king and his royal consort* whose 
letters he cyphered and decyphered with his own hand, an 
employment of the highest confidence and honour. 

In 1647 his “Mistress” was published; for he imagined* 
as be declared in bis preface to a subsequent edition* that 
** poets are scarcely thought freemen of their company, 
without paying some duties, or obliging themseives to he 
true to love.” Barnes informs us, that whatever Cowley 
may talk of his own inflaniinability, and the variety of 
characters by which bis heart was divided, he in reality 
was in love but once* and then never had the resolution to 
tell his passion. At FarU^ however* he did not much em¬ 
ploy hb thoughts upon phantoms of gallantry, having con¬ 
stant employment as secretaiy to lord St* Alban’s* - 

In \§56 be was sent over into England, with all ima*- 
ginable secrecy, to take cognizattce of the state of affiurc 
here * but soon after his arrival* while he lay hid in Londou, 
he was seized on by a mistake* the search having been inr 
tended after another gentleoian of considerable note iri the 
king’s party. He was often examined, before the. usurpers* 
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who tried &i1 methods to make him &erviceahle to their 
purposes ; but proving toAeitble, he was committed to 
close impriaoiunent^ and scarce at last obtained his liberty^ 
upon the terms of lOOO/, bail, which wasjteudered by Dr, 
Scarborough. Thus be continued a prisoner at large, till 
the general redemption; yet, taking the opportunity of 
the confusions that followed upon Cromwell^s death, he ven¬ 
tured back into France> and there remained in the game 
situation as before, till near the time of the king^s return. 
Upon his return to England, in 1656, he published a new 
edition of all his poems, consisting of four parts ; viz. t. 
Miscellanies, 2_ The Mistress, 3, Pindaric Odes. 4. “ Da- 
videis,” .^The Mistress" had been publislied in his ab¬ 
sence, and bis comedy called *^The Guardian," afterwards 
altered and published under the title of Cutter of 
Coleman-street," but both very incorrectly. In the pre* 
face to his poems, he complains of the publication of some 
things^ of his, without his consent or knowledge ; and those 
very mangled and imperfect, particularly of the Guar- 
. dian," already noticed. In this preface also he seems to 
have inserted something suppressed in subsequent editions, 
which was interpreted to denote some veiaxation of his 
loyalty. He declares, that ** his desire had been for 
days past, and did still very vebemetitly continue, to retire 
himself to some of the American plantations, and to forsake 
this world for ever," From the obloquy which the appear¬ 
ance of submission to the usurpers brought upon him, Dr, 
Sprat and Dr, Johnson have snccessftiUy laboured to clear 
him, and indeed it does not seem to have lessened his re- 
putation, HU wish for retirement, gays Dr, Johnson, wc 
can easily believe to be nndissembledi a roan harassed in 
one kingdom, and penecuted in another, who, after a 
course of business that employed all bis days and half bis 
nigbts in cyphering and decyphering, comes to hi^ own 
country and steps into a prison, wilt be willing enough to 
retire to some place of quiet and safety. As to^the verses 
on Oliver's death, which Ant, Wood seema to hint were of 
the encomiastic kind, no judgment can be formed, since 
they have not been publiaheX There is, indeed, a dis¬ 
course cooterning bis government, with verses intermixed, 
but such as cenain Ly gained iu author do irt ends among 
the abettors of usurpation. 

During his stay in England, be wrote Ins two books of 
Plants, pobtiahed first in 1663, to which lie^ afterwarda 
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aided four books more ; and alf the six, together vvith his 
other Latin poems, were primed after his death at London, 
in 1€^TS, The occusioo of his choosing the subject of his 
six books of plants, Dr* Sprat tells us, was this : When htt 
returned into England, he was advised to dissemble the 
main uitention of his coming over, inuier the disguise of 
applying hixnsetf to some settled profession j and that of 
physic was thought most proper* To this purpose, after 
many anatomical dissections, he proceeded to the con¬ 
sideration of simples, and having furnished himself with 
books of that nature, retired into a fruitful part of Kent, 
where every field and wood might shew him the real figures 
of those plants of which he read. Thus he soon mastered 
that part of the art of medicine; but then, instead of em¬ 
ploying bis skill for practice aud profit,.he laboured to di¬ 
gest It into its present form. The two first books treat of 
Herbs, in a style, says Sprat, resembling the elegies of 
Ovid and Tibullus; the two next, of Floivei's, in al! the 
variety of Catullus ahd Horace^s numbers, for which last 
author he is said to have had a peculiar reverence; and 
the two last, of Trees, in the way of Vtrgirs Georgies* 
Of these, the sixth book is wholly dedicated to the honour 
country ^ for, making the British oak to preside in 
the assembly of the forest trees, he takes tfiat occasion to 
enlarge tipou the history of the late troubles, the king's 
alHktion and return, and the beginning of the Dutch war^ 
and he does it in a way which U honourable to the nation* 
Such is Dr- Sprat** judgment, A more recent and accom¬ 
plished botanical critic, however, observes that neither the 
text, nor the notes, manifest sufficient proof of Cowl^'s 
intimate acquaintance with those authors of true fame, 
among the moderns, through whose assistance the want of 
that information might in some measure have been sup¬ 
plied. ' NeverthelesH, as in the language of Dr. Johnson, 
“ botany, in the mind of Cowley, turned into poetry," to 
those who are alike enamoured with the charms of both, the^ 
poems of Cowley must yield delight } since hi« fertile ima^ 
ginatiou has adorned bis subject with all the beautiful allu-^ 
sions that ancient poets and mytbologists could supply; 
and even the fancies of the modern Signatores, of Bap-^' 
tista Porta, CrolHus, and theif disciples, who saw tbe vir^^- 
tues of plants in the physiognomy, or agreement in colour 
or external] forma with the pans of the human body, as¬ 
sisted to emhelHsh his verse* 

VoL. X* C c 
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, It appears by WooJ^a Fasti^ that Cawley was created 
M* D. at Oxford^ Dec. 2, 1667, who says^ that he had 
this degree conferred upon hitn by virtue of a umndaoius 
from the then prevailing powers, and that the thing was 
much taken notice of by the royal party. Ac the com- 
ineikcemeut of the royal society^ according to Dr. Birch’s 
history, he appears busy among the experimental phllo^ 
bophers, with the tide of Dr. Cowley, but there is no rea^ 
son for supposing that he ever attempted practice. 

After liie king^s restoration, being then past his 40th 
year, of which the greatest part had been spent in a va¬ 
rious and tempestuous condition, he resolved to pass the 
remainder of his life in a studious retirement; which Sprat 
represents as the elFect of choice, and not of discontent. 
At first, says the doctor, he was but slenderly provided for 
^uch a retirement, by reason of his travels, and the alQic* 
lions of the party to w^hich he adhered, which had put him 
(]uite out of all the roads of gain. ,Yet, notwithstanding 
the narrowness of his income, he remained fixed to his 
resolution, having contracted his desires into a small com¬ 
pass, and knowing that a very tew things ivoutd supply 
them all. But upon the settlement of the peace of the 
nation, this hindrance of bis design was soon removed ; £pr 
be then obtained a plentiful estate by the favour of toe 
lord St Albania, and the bounty of the duke of Buckingbain. 
All this may be true, but it is certain be was neglected by the 
court, nor vras this his only mortification. Having altered 
his comedy of ** The Guardian” for the stage, he produced 
it under the title of ** Cutter of Cole man-street,” and 
it was not only treated on the stage with great severity, 
but was afterwards censured as a satire on the king's party. 
From this charge of dUafiectlon he exculpates himself 
in his preface, by observing how unlikely it is, that, having 
follow^ the royal family through all their distresses', ** he ' 
bhould chuse the time of their rest oration to begin a quarrel 
with them,” 

To these calumnies, says Mn D'lsraeli, it would appear 
that othera were addi^ of a deeper dye, and in malignant 
whispers distilled into the ear of royalty* Cowley has com- 
uiemorated the genius of Brutus in an Ode, with all the 
enthusiasm of a votary of liberty- After the king's return, 
when Cowley solicited some reward for his sufferings and 
services in the royal cause, the chancellor is ssiti to have 
turned on him with a severe coutitenance, saying ;■ ** Mr. 
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Cowle 3 'i yoiir pardon h your reward.’' All thes^ causes 
evtdenily operated to iticline Cowley to retirement'; and 
accordingly he spent the last seven or eight years in his 
heloveJ ob&ctvrlty, and possessed that solitude, which} from 
his very childhood, he had always most passionately de^ 
sired. His works, especially hi< essays in prose and verse, 
abound with the praises of solitude and retirement. His 
three first essays are on tlie subjects of liberty, solitude, 
and obscurity; and most of the translutlons are of such 
passages from ilie classic authors, as display the pleasures, 
of a country life, particularly Virgil’s “ O fortunaios iii- 
luium, Horace’s Beatus iJte qni procn), &c.’' 

Claudian's Old Man of Verona,^* and Marliars Vitajri 
qutc faciunt beattorem, 6 lc.” But his solitude, from the 
very begtmung, had never agreed so well with the consti¬ 
tution of hb body, as of his mind. The chief caus$ of it 
was, that out of haste to be gone away from the tumult 
and noise of the town, he had not prepared so healthful a 
situation in the couuivy as he might have done if he had 
made a more leisureable choice. Of this he soon began 
to find Uie inconvenience at Barn-Elms, where he wps af-^ 
dieted with a dangerous and lingering fever. After that, 
hp scarce ever recovered his former health, though Jiis 
mind was restored to its perfect vigour; as may be seen, 
says Sprat, from his two last books of plants, which were 
written since that time, and may at least be compared 
witli^iiie best of his other works. Shortly after hb removal 
to Chertsey, where he was disappointed of his expectations 
of finding a place of solitude and rural sinaplkity, he fell 
into another consuming disease; under which, having lan¬ 
guished for some months, be seemed to be pretty well cured 
of its bad symptoius* But in ihe heat of the summer, by 
staying too long amongst his labourers in the meadows, he 
was taken with a violent deduxion and stoppage in his breast 
and throat* This be at first neglected as an ordinary cold, 
and refused to send for his usual physicians, till it was past 
all remedies.; and ao iu the end, after a fortnight^s aickness, 
it proved mortal to him ' He died at Cbertsey, July 28, 

^ If Covtcy Ui(^ug;ht Uiat tlw twain, provalif u even la be betrayed mta 
of Suirej bail ibe imiawDCe of tbott an . oalb. ** ki« Income vii alngt 
of S^ney'a Aicwtia, be noi Dlimh. bundmui ^KiuiidK * f ear^ Tuwerdi 

deceived by the perveraeMt^ a***! the teUer p^rt of liht liflti be theweil on 
bauchary «f Jib D*n ^crltioen* whli avenUin ta eumpaay of woitaeii^ 
whufn, we Icatn fjoiip Dr. Werii)ii* and vonid often t<;^ve Uu! room if aoy 
talil that he iOiiirtitnet for happ^ped to eater tibtlit be nu pre. 
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16G7f in his 4ftih ye&r^ in the house Uiat has long been irr* 
habited by an amiable and worthy magistrate, Richard 
Clark^ esq. formerly alderman, sheriff, and lord mayor, 
and now chamberlain of London. Cowley was buried in 
Westminster-abbey, near Chaucer and Spenser, where a 
monument was erected to his memory, in May 1075, by 
George duke of Buckingham, with a Latin inscription by 
Dr* Sprat* When Charles If. heard of his death, he was 
pleased to say, ** that Mr* Cowley hod not left a better man 
behind him in England/* 

Besides his works already mentioned, we have of his, 
1. A proposition for the advancement of Experimental 
Philosophy and, 2* A discourse, by way of vision, 
concerning the Government of Oliver CrorhwelL” He 
had designed, also^ a dboonrse concerning style, and a 
review of the principles of the primitive Christian church; 
but was prevented by death, A spnrious piece, entitled 
the " Iron Age,” was published under his name, during 
his absence abroad; of which be speaks, in the preface to 
his poems, with some asperity and concern. ** 1 wondered 
very much,” says he, “ how one who could be so foolish 
to write so ill verses, should yet be so wise to set them 
forth as another man's, rather than his own ; though per¬ 
haps he might have made a better choice, and not fathered 
the bastard upon such a person, whose stock of reputation 
is, I fear, little enough for the maintenance of his own 
numerous legitimate offspring of that kind. It would have 
been much less injurious, if it bad pleased the author to 
put forth some of my writings under his own name, rather 
than his own under mine* He had been in that a more 
pardonable plagiary, and had done less wrong by robbeiy, 
than he does by such a bounty; for nobody can be justified 
by the imputation even of another’s merit, and our own 
coarse clothes are like to become us better than those of 
another man’s, though never so rich* But these, to say 


Hilt I but tUn be retiiDcd & iidcort 
afibcticD fat tconore*** The 
niam end lemmed vnter ta whom v« 
mn indebted, Ibr time oiTVDtDiteaces, 
ha* fireo vt n nev ucoabt of the 
uttie of Mr* Cuvier’* It. vu 

oocuionedr be nyi^ by « ihi^lar 
eident: *< He pnid n viut oa fbot with 
ill friend to e senUeauiA ia Uie 

ndfbbwrrb^ of Cherreey, irhich they 
till Dvdnj|bt. On their r»* 


turn boioie tluy malcHA Iheir wey^ 
And were to put the wbole 

night e«poted under m. bidge^ where 
C^ky ceught ■ Mvera eotd, ettendedi 
with & ferer* that teronineted in bti 
deilb.** Thii uoount, » difllneiit 
IWMn Sprvl’t^ b taken firoin Spence^ 
Anecdote*, n Uenicript of which k 
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the truth, were so beggarly^ that I myaeLf was ashamed to 
wear them/’ 

Dr. Jaimsoti’s character of Cowley U so complete and 
so tioperior to any criticism with which we are acquainted, 
that tt may be referred to with the utmost confidence. 
His life of Cowley yields only, if Indeed it does yield, to 
those of Milton, Dryden, and Pope, 'and his account of 
the class of poets to whom Cowley belongs, the metaphy¬ 
sical poets, is highly ingenious and originaL Two short 
passages, only, from Cowley’s life, may not inaptly con¬ 
clude the present article, the one relating to his prose, 
the other to his poetry. 

After so much criticism on his poems, the essays 
which accompany them must not be forgotten. What is 
said by >3prat of his conversation, that no man could draw 
from it any suspicion of his excellence in poetry, may be 
applied to these compositions. No author ever kept his 
verse and his prose at a greater distance from each Other. 
His thoughts are natural, and his style has a smooth and 
placid equability, which bos never yet obtained its due 
commendatioik. Nothing is far-sought, or hard-laboured , 
but ad is easy without feebleness, and familiar without 
grossness/' Of his poetry. Dr. Johnson subjoins; that 
** it may be affirmed, without any encomiastic fervour, 
that he brought to his poetic labours a mind replete with 
learning, and that his passages are embellished with all tbe 
ornaments which books could supply; that he was the htst 
who imparted to English numbers the enthusiasm of the 
greater ode, and tbe gaiety of the less; that he was quali- 
§ed for sprightly sallies, and for lofty flights; that he was 
among those who freed translation from servility, and, in* 
stead of following his author at a distance, walked by his 
side; and th;it if he left versiheatton yet improvable, be 
left likewise from time to time such specimens of excel¬ 
lence as enabled succeeding poets to improve it.” 

Cowley’s poems for many years af^er his death enjoyed 
a large share of popularity. In 1707 a tenth edition was 
printed by Jacob Tonson, in 2 vols. Svo, but exclusive of 
bis Latin poems, which used to form a thiriL We recol¬ 
lect no subsequent edition, except those given in Dr. 
Johnson’s and other general collecttous. In 1772, the 
late bUbop df Worcester, Dr* Hurd, published a select 
tion from Cowley’s poems, in 2 small vols. which bad tbe 
usual fate of selections, to be censured by those critics who 
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thought tlieT could have made a better; nor index'd did It 
ever become a popular book/ 

COWr,RY (Hayxall), an ingeniou!! ami popular dra¬ 
matic writer, »he danghter of Mr. Philip Parkhouse, of 
Tiverton, in Devonshire, was born at that placo in 1743, 
Her fiitber wa» educated for holy orders, but a fiimily losa 
depriving him of a certainty of provlstou in the church, ho 
desisted from hi^ first intention, and became a bookneUer, 
the nearest approach be conic) then prudently make to a 
Jife of some degree of literary enjoyment* He afterwards 
rose to be a member of the corporation of Tiverton, and 
was very highly respected as a man of talents and probity, 
and a good st^holar. He was not very distantly related to 
the poet Gay, ivho records his visit to his relations in De¬ 
vonshire in bis Joiirticv to Exeter,” inscribed lotlie earl 
of Btsrlingtou. It was Mr* ParkhotHe's favourite aim to 
cultivate the promising talents of his daughter, and ho 
lived to witness the repuiation she acquired almoi^t to tlie 
last period of her literary career* In her twenty-fifth year 
^hc was married to Mr* Cowley, a man of very considenible 
talents, who died in 1797, a captain in the East India com¬ 
pany’s service* It was when he was with his regiment in 
indb that she dedicated her comedy of ** More Wap; than 
One" to him, in the affectionate lines prefixed to it; and 
it was to this gentleman's brother, an eminent merchant 
of London, now living, that ** The Fate of Sparta” is de¬ 
dicated with so much feeling* 

Her acquaintance with the stage was sudden, and ap¬ 
parently accidental* Sitting with her husband at one of 
the theatres some time in 1776, she expressed to him a' 
notion tliat she could write as well as the author of the 
performance before them, and next morning sketched the 
tirst act ofThe Runaway,” which she so speedily com¬ 
pleted, and with such siiceess, as to establish her fame 
completely,* Hating now fairly embarked, she improved 
her vantage ground, and continued to write from time to 
time tho^e pieces which are now published in the new 
edition of her works, all of which were received with ap¬ 
probation, and some, as the Belle's Stratagem/^ were soon 

t Rrit-^LHff by f!pnt* prefw»il let hia tVftrla*—Life by Dr, Jobi^twi — 

e4U* p 357, 347, 74^—Learr from, GeiiN Mag. 

LVn* p. an*—Wartne** Milton, Pin?ra^'^. pi Kv**“-Pul1pney*s SkHchi's of Bir- 
Ufiy Livif.—ijTlter from* in CroipwtlL-^Ploir's J^octiirrs*—j 

trUmcii’i CalsmttiKt,Work#, Bowks'^ edit*—Enny 
f*upfFasfip tol. If* 
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iraitkcd among the best stock pieces, and still preserve thrir 
original attraction* ' In al^ with considemUe elegance and 
variety of style, slie combines that happy observation of 
natural life and manners ^vhtch fnmiahes well discriminated 
characters, and apposite hmnonr and satire, free fi'om the 
unreal exaggerations of imagination. Her fables too, wiih 
one exception, are original, and sufficiently intricate for 
the purposes of stage elfecL 

In her poems, **The Maid of Arragon,” the “ Scottish 
Village,” and the Siege of Acre,” she displays considerable 
taste and genius, although we think that her fume must 
rest chiefly on her dramatic pieces. Head in coujunction, 
however, they evince a mind of more than common powers, 
and more than cgmmon fertility. It U evident that she 
wrote with ease, and with a rapidity of impulse which 
tvould not always submit to the restraint of correction. 

Those around Mrs. Cowley, we are told, perceived with 
surprize, that she had none of the vanity of being thought 
n literary lady; her conversation was never literary ; nor 
did she indulge or solicit correspondence for the sake of 
publicity* Her readiilg lay more in books of travels, or 
of history, than in works of imagination. Of her own 
works she appears to have been regardless after they had 
once passed through her hands: and what is more re¬ 
markable, she had very little pleasure in theatrical repre¬ 
sentations ; successive years elapsed without her being at a 
theatre once ; and she never witnessed a first perfonnance 
of any of her own plays. Her more solid pleasure was in 
domestic life, in superintending the education of her chil¬ 
dren, Her residence, which had been chiefly In London 
from the time of her marriage, she exchanged for Tiver¬ 
ton, the place of her birth, where she passed the fast eight 
years of her life. She died there March 11, JSo9* Her 
dramatic and poetical works, with the addition of some 
unpublished poems, were collected into three volamca Svo, 
in JP13j to these is prefixed a tribute to her memory, 
both affiectionate and just*' 

COWPEK (William), bishop of Galloway, was born 
at Edinburgh in 1566, and at eight years old was sent by 
his father to the school of Dunbar, whore he made great 
proliciency in grammar-learning, and evinced a pious dis¬ 
position, which adhered to him throughout life. Five years 

f yr«fictD« Mif, ISO?.—Hiof, Bramitica. 
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after he studied at the university of St Andrew’s, hut made 
lesii prngre^^s in philosophy than in divinity, to ^I'hich he 
was parlicnlarly attached. On hts return home in 1582, 
his parents recommended various pursuits, but his incllua- 
lion still being to that of divinity, he resolved to go to 
England, in which, as he informs us, he arrived but scan¬ 
tily provided ; yet just as he had spent the little money tie 
brought with him, he was engaged as an assistant teacher 
with a Mr. Guthrie, who kept a school BtHoddesden,in Hert¬ 
fordshire. There he remained three quarters of a year, and 
having oc casioti to go to Loudon, was hospitably received 
by the famous Hugh Broughton, who assisted him for the 
space of a year and a half in his theological studies. At the 
age of nineteen he returned to Edinburgh, was admitted 
intotfie church, and appointed to preach at the parish of 
Bothkenner in Stirlingshire. When he arrived at this his 
first charge, he found a church almost in ruins, without 
roof, doors, pulpit, pews, or windows, ydl such was the 
eifect of his labours, that in less than half a year, the pa*^ 
Tishioners bestowed a complete repair on the church, with 
suitable ornamentB. From this place, in about eight years, 
he svns removed lo Perth, where he continued to preach 
for nineteen years, not only on the Sundays, but every 
Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday evening. About the 
close of this period he was appointed by king James, on 
the recommendation of some prelates whom his majesty 
consulted, to be bishop of Galloway, in which see he coU'- 
tinueci until his death, Feb. 15, 1619, at which time he 
was also dean of the Chapel Royal. His works were after¬ 
wards collected and piiblished at London in one volume 
folio, 1629, consisting of treatises on various parts of scrip¬ 
ture, many of which were originally delivered as sermons, 
and left by him in a fit state for the press* They breathe, 
says a recent writer, a spirit of cordial piety, and if we 
consider the time and country of the writer, the simplicity 
and strength of his style may be thought peculiarly vrorthy 
of couimcndatlon. ile introduces sevenil of hU religious 
ti'CHtises with a variety of dedicatory epistles, which shew 
that his ardent devotion was united to great elegance of 
manners. He appears to have been familiar with many 
illustrious persons of his time, and there is a sonnet pre¬ 
fixed to his commentary on the Revelation, by that ad.- 
mirable Scotch poet, Drummond of HawLhornde[i. * 

* T^k^a ebieSy fiqDi " The liC^ end Detthof biilwp Cowper, l*ondoa, 
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COWPER (William), earl Cowper, lord high chan¬ 
cellor of Great Britain^ waa descended from an ancient ' 
family, and »on to sir William Cowper, baronet, and mem^ 
her of parliament for the town of Hertford in the reigns of 
Charles IE and Williaoi III* He is supposed to have been 
bom in the castle of Hertford, of which his family had 
been a considerable time in possession; but of the place 
or time of his birth, or where he was educated, we have 
not been able to obtain any certain information* It ap^ 
pears, however, that he made so great a proUciency in the 
study of the law, that, soon after he was called to the bar, 
be was chosen recorder of Colchester, and in the reign of 
king William he was appointed one of his majesty's coun¬ 
cil. In 1695 he was chosen one of the representatives in 
parliament for the town of Hertford, and on the day he 
took his seat had occasion to speak three times, with great 
applause. The following year be appeared as counsel for 
the crown on Ike trials of sir William Perkins, and others, 
who were convicted of high treason, for being concerned 
in the plot to assassinate king William* He was also coun¬ 
sel for the crown on the trial of captain Thomas Vaughan, 
for high treason on the high seas; and he likewise sup¬ 
ported in parliament the bill of attainder against sir John 
Fenwick. In 1704, in a speech in the house of commons, 
in the famous case of Ashby and White, he maintained 
that an action did He at common law, for an elector who 
had been denied his vote for members of parHament. His 
reputation continuing greatly to increase, on the accession 
of queen Anne he was again appointed one of the counsel 
to the erown; and on October 11, 1705, he was constituted 
lord keeper of the great seal of England* A few days after, 
queen Anne addressed both houses of parliament in^a 
speech, which was well received, and which was said to be 
written by tbe new lord keeper. 

The following year, com miss loners having been ap¬ 
pointed for England and Scotland to treat concerning an 
union of the two kingdoms, they met, for the ^rst time, 
at the Cockpit, WhitebaJl, on the 16th of April ^ when 
the lord-keeper Cowper, its one of the commisslou erB for 
England, made a speech to the lords commissioners for 
Scotland to favour of the measure, and attended a variety 
of other meetings on the same business* On July 23, he 

4t0.-~Full«r^t Ab(l Redirifu*.—Bcdiqiu6c«l HiitciTj* p* 445* 
—Lir«olCovpe^ *oh L p* U. STOedit, Mr* tbiiilci it not 

iiDprobftble tliAt hft tqay hpr^ be«ii bo iucfl^tor ihe poet* 
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availed upon the queen at St. James's with tlie article!; 
. agreed upon between the coDimi^sioiiei^, as the terms upon 
whictf the union was to ulte place, and made a speech to 
her nitijesty uei t]ie occasiun. The articles of uition^ agreed 
upon 1>y the commissioners, with some fe^ aUerations, 
were altcrwards ratified by the pariiaments both of Etig,« 
land and Scotiamh The Jord-keeper had a very consi* 
derable hand in this measure, and in consideration of that, 
and his general merit and services, be wan advanced, Nov.. 

170€, to the dignity of a peer, by the style and title of 
lord Cowper, baron Cowper of Wingham in Kent; and 
on May 4, 1707, her majesty in council declared him lord 
high chancellor of Great Britain, In 1709, iti consequence 
of the intrigues of Harley and Mrs. Mashiiin, the earl of 
Sunderland, son-in-law to the duke of Marlborough, was 
removed from the office of secretary of state; and it beitTg 
apprehended that thU event would give disgust to that 
great genera4 and perhaps induce him tdRquit the com^ 
tnand of the army, a joint letter was sent to his grace by 
lord Cowper, the dukes of Newcastle and Devonshire, and 
other noblemen, in which they conjured him in the strong* 
est term^ not to quit his coAjmand. But soon after, oti 
the 8th of August, 17 JO, the earl of Godolphin being re-p 
moved from the post of lord-treasurer, the other whig mi¬ 
nisters resigned with spirit and dignity. Lord Cowper, in 
particular^ behaved with oneitampled hrmness and honour^ 
rejecting' with scorn the overtures which Harley, the new 
favourite, made to induce him to continue. When he 
ivaited on the queen to resign, she strongly opposed his 
resolution, and returned the seals three times after he 
b^d laid them don^n* At last, when she could not prevail, 
she commanded him to take them ; adding, ** ] beg U as a 
favour of you, if 1 may use that expression.*' Cowper 
could not refute to obey her commands : but, af^er a short 
pause, and taking up the seals, he said that he would not 
carry them out of the palace except on the promise, that 
the surrender of them would be accepted on the morrow; 
and on the following day his resignation was accepted^ 
This singular contest between her majesty and him lasted 
three quarters of an hour*. 

Soon after the new ministry came into office, Mr. Har¬ 
ley being at the head of the treasury, some inquiries were 
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set on foot in order to criminate the late administration; 
and a vote of censure was passed relative to the manage'* 
incut ot the war in Spain, Lord Cowper took an active 
part in the dehates occasioned by theRe Inquiries^ jotfilng 
in severjil protests against the determinations of the house 
of peers concerning the conduct of that war When prince 
Eugene was in EiigUnd, heisiaaid to have been consulted 
about some dangerous schemes formed by that prince and 
the duko of WarJhorough. It may reasonably he ques¬ 
tioned^ whethi^r any such schemes were ever really formed 
by timse great men ; but it is allowed on all hiindn, that 
they received no countenance or approbation from lord 
Cowper. The general dppositioii, however, which he gave 
to tlie administration of the earl of Oxford^ occasioned 
Jiim to be attacked by dean Swift with much virulence in 
the Examiner; and some refleetiofis were thrown out 
against him relative to his private character, which is said 
to have been sAhiewhat licentious with respect to wonocn^ 
In reply to Swift, his Jordsbip wrote ** A Letter to Isaac 
Bickerstaft', occasioned by a Letter to the Examiner,’* 
1710 , which was printed in lord Somers’s Trait ts, vol* IV* 
As a public man, he continued ,to adhere''5teadfa$tly to 
the wbigs; and when a debate took place relative to the 
Catalans, on the 2d of'April, 1714, it was observed by lord 
Cowper, and others, that the crown of Great Britain 
ing drawn in the Catalans to declare for the house of Aus¬ 
tria, and engaged to succour and support them, those en¬ 
gagements ought to have been made good ; and lord Cow^ 
per moved for an address to her majesty, impofting, ‘‘That 
her majesty’s endeavours for preserving to the Catalans the 
full enjoyment of their liberties, having proved ineffectual^ 
their lordships made it their humble request to her majesty, 
thirt she would be pleased to continue her interposition, in 
the most pressing manner, in their behalf'* An addrei^s 
to this purpose, though with some alterations, was after¬ 
wards agreed to; but to which the queen returned a very 
evasive answer. Lord Cowper strongly opposed giving 
any parliamentary approbation to the peace of Utrecht, 
and in all respects endeavoured to thwart the measures of 
administration, which he did, however, witli more ability 
than "Success. Among other occa^ons, he spoke warmly 
against the schism bill, and joined in a protest against it, 
with twenty-six other peers, and five bishops; yet in th^ 
subsequent rcigi», ^het) the act was repealed, he opposed 
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the bill brought in on that occagion, because it contained 
some clauses^ which in his opinion too much interfered 
with the test and corporation acts. 

On the demise of queen Aniie, lord Cowper was nomt*^ 
nated one of the lords justices of the kingdom^ till the ar¬ 
rival of king George L from Hanover, On the 29tb of 
August, 1714, he was appointed loll'd chancellor of Great 
Britain; and shortly after lord lieutenant and custus rotu- 
lorum of the county of Hertford, When a new parliament 
was assembled, on the i27th of March, 1715, George L 
declared from the throne, ** That he had ordered iJie lord 
chancellor to declare the causes of calling this parliament 
in bis majesty^s name and words.^* He then delivered his 
speech into lord Cowper's hands, who read it to botli 
houses. On the 6th of February, 1716, his lordship wa^ 
appointed lord higli-steward for the trial of the rebel lords; 
as he wa« also, the following year, at the trial of the earl 
of Oxford, to whom be behaved on that occasion with 
great politeness* A change taking place In the ministry 
in the beginning of March 1718, lord Cowper resolved to 
resign the great seal; but, before his resignation, the king, 
on account of his great merit and services, on the 13th of 
chat monih, raised him to the dignity of a viscount and 
earl, by the title of viscount Fordwich, in the county of 
Kent, and earl Cowper. The preamble to his patent was 
drawn up by Mr. Hughes the poet, whom he bad patro* 
nized. He resigned the great seal in the month of April, 
and was succeeded by loid Parker, 

After his resignation, lord Cowper diligently attended in 
the house of peers, and frequently opposed the measures 
of the court, particularly the peerage bill, and tlie famous 
South-sea scheme. When a motion was made, that the 
South-sea hill should be referred to a committee of the 
whole house, he observed, That, like the Trojan horse, 
the bill was ushered in, and received with great pomp and 
accUmations of joy, but it was contrived for treachery and 
destruction.’* He advanced a variety of arguments against 
the bill, but it was carried by a large majority, and was 
productive of great national evib. Lord Cowper also op^ 
posed a bill ** for the more etfectual suppressing of bU^- 
pbeniy and profane ness by which persons were to be 
subjected to penalties, who denied the doctrine of the 
Trinity, or the inspiration of the scriptures; and by which 
any preachers, who should .deny any of the fundamental 
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articles of the Christian religion,*' were to be deprived of 
the benefit of the act of toleration. Thi^ bill did noir pass. 

On the 13th of December, 1721, he endea^voured to 
procure the repeal of so much of aa act, which had passed 
the preceding session, relative to the plague, as gave a 
power to remove to a lazaretto, or pest-house, any persons 
whatsoever infected with the plague, or healthy persons 
out of an infected family, from their habitations, though 
distant froni any other dwelling; and also so much of the 
said act, as gave power for drawing lines or trenches round 
any city, town, or place infected ; but be was unsuccess- 
ful, and indeed bis cdnduct in this affair seems to have 
proceeded from too fastidious a regard for the hberty of 
tlie subject, which never could be endangered by a mea¬ 
sure for tbe preservation of health* He was ^et more un¬ 
fortunate in signing a protest against the rejection of the 
hill for the better securing the freedom of election of 
members to serve for the commons hi parliament, which 
was also signed by twenty-three lay-lords, and two bishops, 
and gave so much offence, that a vote was passed for ex¬ 
punging it from the Journals* Omitting the other parlia¬ 
mentary proceedings in which his lordship took a part, we 
must now advert to a circumstance in which he was per¬ 
sonally concerned. In the year 1723, Christopher Layer, 
who had been convicted of high treason, underwent a long 
examination before a secret committee of the bouse of 
commons, relative to a conspiracy for raising the pre¬ 
tender to the throne; iil the course of which he meinioned 
a club of disaffected persons, of which, he said, John 
Plunket had told him, that lord Cowper was one* Tiiia 
occasioned his lordship to remark in the house of peers, 
that after having on so many occasions, and in the most 
difEcult times, given midoubted proofs of his iicarty zeal 
and affection for the protestant succcsslolu and of bis at¬ 
tachment to his mEyesty's person and government, he had 
just reason to be o^ended, to see his name bandied about 
iti a list of a chimerical club of disaffected persons, printed 
in the report of the secret committee, on the bare hearsay of 
an infamous person, notoriously guilty of prevarication; 
and who, in the opinion even of the secret committee, in 
order to magnify the number of the pretender's friends, 
did, in'several lists, insert the names of persons as well 
affected to the pretender's service, without having the least 
authority Ibr so duing which alone was sufficIeDt to give 
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an air of ficlioij to the whole coiifipiracy, Biitj \is jnstke 
to iikS own cliaructer^ he thoti^lit it necesfiury to move, 
that John Plimkerj from whom buyer precciitied to hav4^ 
rceeiretl the litit of the club^ mentioneU hi the report of 
the coiiiinUtee, should be hnmediately sent for to the bar 
of that house, to be there examined. This motion, alter 
some debate, was rejected by the majority ; and it wa^ 
observed by lord Towosbeud, that tlie secret cummittce 
Jiad declared, that they were entirely satisOed of lord 
Cowper’s innocence, hb lordshipb reputation could not 
have suffered, Lord Cowper, however, thought proper to 
make a public declaration of his itinocenoe, which is in¬ 
serted in the Historical Register for 172^. 

On the 15th of May tins year, earl Cowper made a long 
speech in tiie house of peers, in opposition to the bill for 
indicting pains and penalties oti bishop Atterbury. He 
urged a variety of argameuis to shew, that the evidence 
against the bishop was extremely iusudicieut; and he 
pointed out the danger of such a precedent, as that of in¬ 
dicting pains and penalties on a man without law, wid 
wdtiiout proper evidence against him. His loribbip strongly 
objected to the distinction that had been made in the de¬ 
bate, between real evidence, and legal evidence; and 
maintained, that the law rerpiired only such real and ccr^ 
tain proof, as ought in natural justice and equity, to be re- 
cetvcdp The last public tiausaciion, in which we hud carl 
Coivper engaged, was opposing die bill for taxing the pa- 
ptsis; which he represented as an impolitic and indefen¬ 
sible iiieasiire ; and when it passed, carl Cowper, and 
several other lorJs> signed a protest against it< Uis lord- 
ship lived but a few months after; for he died at bis seat at 
Colne-green, in Hertfordshire, on the lOlll of October, 
1723 -f and on the i9Lh of that monthf he was interred in 
Hertiugfordbury church, in the same county. 

The eloquence and abilities of earl Cowper were highly 
celebrated in hla own time; be made a very conspicuoua 
figure at the bar; he was a disunguished member of both 
houses of parliament; hU general character as a public 
man appears to have been entitled to high, praise, from 
which, perhaps, In our days, it will be thought no deduc¬ 
tion that be <fid not always act with the independence which 
rejects party connections and views. But in his conduct 
in the court of chancery he displayed great disinterested¬ 
ness. He opposed the frequency and facility with which 
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private bill^ passed m parliament; and refused die new 
year':i gifts^ which it had been customary to present to 
those who held the grea; seaL Mr.Tindal^ who had an 
opportunity of knowing lumt says that he “ vvas eminent 
for his integrity in the discharge of the ofHce of lord chan¬ 
cellor, which lie had twice hlled* There may have been 
chancellors of mure extensive learning, but none of more 
knowledge in the laws of England- His judgment was 
quick, and yet solid* Hts eloquence manly, but Huwing* 
His manner graceful and ikoble^" Lord Chesterfield, io 
his Letters to his Son, represents earl Cowper as more dis¬ 
tinguished, as a speaker, by the elegance of his language, 
und the grace fit loess of his manner, chan by the force of 
his arguments; that his strengih as an orator lay by no 
men us in his reasoning, for he often hazarded very weak 
ones^ ** But such was the purity and elegancy of his style, 
such the propriety and charms of his elocution, and such 
the gracefultiess of his actiuii, that he never spoke without 
universal applause. The ears and the eyes gave him up 
the hearts and the understanding of the audience*'^ 

l>^rl Cowper was one of llie goveniors of the Charter- 
house, and a fellow of tlte royal .society. He was twice 
inarried. By his first wife, Judith, whu was daughter and 
heiress of sir Robert Booth, of Loudon, knight, he had 
one son, who died young* Mary, his second wife, who 
did not long survive him, was daughter of John Claveniig, 
esq* of Chopwell, io the hUhopric of Durham. By this 
lady he had issue two sous and two daughters, ills eldest 
son, William, succeeded him lu his titles and estate ; and 
his second son, Spencer, became dean of Durham. His 
eldest daughter, lady Sarah Cowper, who is said to have 
been “distinguished for her sense and accomplishments,” 
died unmarried in 1753, His youngest, lady Aniie, was 
married ii\ 17 31 to James Edward Coiictou, esq. of Haynes-* 
hill in Berkshire, and died iu 1750, 

William, tlie second carl Cow)ker, was twice married; 
in 1732, to lady Henrietta, youngest daughter and coheir 
of Henry D*Auverquerque earl of Graudnun; and in 1750, 
lo lady Georgina, daughter to earl Granville, and widow of 
the hon* John Spencer, esq* by whom she was mother of 
John earl Spencer. By lady Georgina, lord Cowper had 
no issue; but by his first countess, who died in 1747, be 
was father of George Nassau, third earl Cowper, who died 
at Florence in 1759, and was succeeded by his sou George 
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Augustus, who also dying in 1799, was succeeded by Leo¬ 
pold Louis Francis, Lis brother, the present and fifth 
carl Cowpcr. ’, 

COWPER ( Spence h), D, D, was the second son of the 
lord high chancellor Cowper, and was born in London in 
1713, and educatod at Emer college, Oxford, where he 
took his degrees, M, A* 1734, and B* and D- Dr by diploma 
1746. Having entered early in life into orders, he ob¬ 
tained the rectory of Fordwich, Kent, and a prebend of 
Canterbury, which he resigned for the deanery of Dur¬ 
ham, which he held till his death, Marches, 1774.^ He 
published, 1 * A Speech at the installation of the bishop 
of Durham/’ 1752, 4to. 2. “ A Spital Sermon,” 1753, 4lo, 
3, “Eight Discourses,” 1773, 8vo, and two other occa¬ 
sional Sermons.* 

COW PER William), a very distinguished modern 
English poet, and one whose singular history will apolo¬ 
gize for ti>e length of the present article, was the descen¬ 
dant of an ancient and honourable family. His father was 
the second son of Spencer Cowper [a younger brother of 
the lord chancellor Cowper) who was appointed chief jus¬ 
tice of Chester in 1717, and afterwards a judge in the 
court of common pleas. He died in 1728, leaving a 
daughter, Judith, a young lady who had a striking taste for 
poetry, and who married colonel Madan, and transmitted 
her poetical taste and devotional spirit to a daughter. This 
daughter was married to hw cousin major Cowper, and 
was afterwards the friend and correspondent of our poet. 
His father, John Cowper, entered into the church, and 
became rector of Great Berkliamstead in Hertfordshire. 
He married Anne, the daughter of Roger Donne, esq. of 
Ludlam-hall in Norfolk, by whom he had several children 
who died in their infancy, and two sons, William and John, 
who survived their mother. William was born at Berk- 
hamstead Nov. 2G, 1731, and from hi* infancy appears to 
have been of a very delicate habit both of mind and body. 
To such a child the loss of a mother is an incalculable mis¬ 
fortune, and must have been particulariy so to young 
Cowper. In his biographer’s opinion, it contributed in 
the highest degree to the dark colouring of hts subsequent 

I P»f. Rrii.—Cotlim'* Peetn* hy lir ¥* Brydfei.--Swin^s Wort#, tee In- 
de«i fce.—Sniullet^t, Eepm't, lod otUer Hitidriei uf ibe period.—Cow'i Life of 
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life. Undoubtedly ^heti a child requires a more than or¬ 
dinary share of atteirtiouj the task can seldom be expected 
to be performed with so much success as by a mother, who 
to her natural afFection joins that patience and undisturbed 
care which are rarely to be found in a father : but at the 
same time it may be remarked, that Cowper’s very pecu¬ 
liar frame of mind appears to have beeiV independent of 
any advantages or misfortunes in educatioir. In iTSTj the 
year of his mother^s death, he was sent to a school at 
Market-street in Hertfordshire, under the conduct of 
Pitman, but was removed from it, at what time is uncer¬ 
tain, on account of a complaint in his eyes for which he 
was consigned to the care of a female oculist for the space 
of two years. It does not, however, appear that be pro¬ 
fited so mucii from her aid as from the small-pox, which 
seized him at the age of fourteen, and removed tlie com¬ 
plaint for the present, but left a disposition to iiiBammatlon, 
to which he was subject nearly the whole of his life. 

At Market-street, as well as at Westminster-school, to 
which he was now removed, lie is reported to have sulTered 
much from the wanton tyranny of his school-fellows, who 
with the usual unthinking cruelty of youth, triumphed over 
the gendeness and timidity of his spirit* As he informs 
us, however, that he “ excelled at cricket and foot-ball/* 
he could not have been wholly averse from joining in 
youthful sports, yet the preponderance of uneastness from 
the behaviour of his companions was such, that in his ad¬ 
vanced years he retained none but painful recollections of 
what men in general remember with more pleasure than 
any other period of their lives. And these recollections 
no doubt animated his pen with more than his usual seve* 
rity in exposing the abuses of public schools, to which he 
uniformly prefers a domestic education. This subject has 
since been discussed by various pens, and the conclusion 
seems to be, that the few instances which occur of domes-* 
tic education successfully pursued are strongly in its lavour 
where it ii practicable, but that from the occupations and 
general state of talents in parents, it can seldom be 
adopted, and is contipually liable to be interrupted by 
accidents to which public schools are not exposed^ in 
the case of Cowper, a public school might have been ju¬ 
diciously recommended to conquer his constitutional diffi¬ 
dence and shyness, which, it was natural to suppose, would 
have been increased by a seclusion from boys of his own 
Vou X. D B 
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age; but the effect disappointed the expectations of hii 
friends^ 

He left Westminster-school in 1749^ at the age of 
eighteen, and was articled to Mr Cbapm^, an attorney, 
for tlie space of three years. This period he professed to 
employ in acquiring a species of knowledge which he was 
never to bring into use, and to which his peculiarity of dis-^ 
position must have been averse. We are not told whether 
he had been consulted in this arrangement, but it was pro¬ 
bably suggested as that in which his family interest might 
avail him. His own account may be relied on. “ 1 did 
actually live three years with Mr. Chapman, a solicitor, 
that is to say, 1 slept three years in his house, hut 1 lived, 
that is to say, 1 spent nty days in Southampton-row, as 
you very well remember. There was I, and the future 
lord chancellor (Thurlow), constantly employed from morn- 
ing to night in giggling and making giggle, instead of 
stud^ Lug the law.^^ Yet with this apparent ffaieti de 
aud with fvery advantage, natural and acquired, that hade 
fair for hts advaiicenrient iu public life, he was kept back 
by an extreme degree of modesty and shyness from all in¬ 
tercourse with tlie world, except the society of a few 
friends, who knew bow to appreciate bis character, and 
among whom he found himself without restraint. The loss 
of a friend and of a mistress appears, among other adver¬ 
sities, to have aggravated his sufferings at this time, and to 
have strengthened tiiat constitutional melancholy which he 
delighted to paint, and which, it is to be feared, he loved 
to indulge. 

When he had fiilhlled the terms of his engagement in 
Mr, Chapm^m's office, he entered the Temple with a view 
to the j'urtlier study of the law, a profession that has been 
more frequently deserted by men of lively genius than any 
other. Cowper was destined to add ano^er instance to 
the number of those who, under the appeavaiice of apply¬ 
ing to an arduous and important study, have employed 
their time in the cultivation of wit and poetry. He is 
known to have assisted some contemporary publications 
with essays in prose and verse, and what ii rather more 
extraordinary, iu a man of his purity of conduct, culti¬ 
vated tlic acquaintance of Churchill, Thornton, Lloyd, and 
Colnian, who had been his schoolfellows at Westminster. 
It is undoubtetlly to Churchill and Lloyd, that ho alludes 
in a letter to lady Hesketh, dated Sept* 4, 1763. ** Two 
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uf my friends have been cut off during my illness^ in ihe 
midst of such a itfc as it is frightful to reflect upon; and 
here am I, in ^better health and spirits than I can almost 
remember to have enjoyed before, after having spent 
months in the apprehensionpf bstant death,. Hovr mys-* 
cerions are the ways of Ptwidence 1 Why did f receive 
grace and mercy ? Why was I preserved, afflicted tor my 
good, received, as I trust, into favour, and blessed with the 
greatest happiness i can ever know, or hope for, in this 
Jife, white these were overtaken by the great arrest, uti- 
awakened, iin repen ling, and ^very way unprepared for it?’* 

About the period alluded to, be assisted Colman with 
some papers for the Convioisseur, and probably Thornton 
and Lloyd, who then carried on various periodical under¬ 
takings, btu the amount of what he wrote cannot now he 
ascertained, anti was always so little known, that on the 
appearance of his first volume of poems, when he had 
reached his fiftieth year (1782), he was considered as a 
new writer* But his general occupations will best appear 
in an extract from one of his letters to Mr* Park in 1792, 

Fnim the age of twenty to thiny-threc {when he left 
the Temple) I was occupied, or ought to have been, in the 
i^tudy of the law ; from chfrty-tlirce to sixty, I have spent 
my time in the country, where my reading has been only 
an apology for idleness, and where, when 1 had not citlier 
a magazine or a I'evicw, I was sometimes a carpenter, at 
others a bird-cage maker, or a gardener, or a drawer of 
landscapes. At fifty years of age I commenced an author ; 
—It is a whim thut hns served me longest, and best, and 
will probably be my last,” His first poetical effort was a 
translation of an elegy of Tibullus, made at the age of four¬ 
teen ; at eighteen, he wrote the beautiful verses “ On find¬ 
ing the heel of a Shoe;” but as little more of his juvenile 
poetry has been preserved, all the steps of his progreis to 
that perfection which produced the Task,” cannot now 
be traced. 

Unfit as he was, fiotn extreme diffidence, to advance in 
his profession, his family interest procured him a situation 
-which seemed not ill lulapied to gratify his very moderate 
ambition, while it did not much interfere with bis reluc¬ 
tance to public life, fn his 34th year he was nominated 
to the offices of rending clerk and clerk of the private 
committees of the house of lords* But in this arrangement 
his friends were disappointed. It presented to his mind 
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the formidable danger of reading in public, which was next 
to speaking in public: hU native modesty, therefore, re¬ 
coded at the thought, and he^reslgtied the office. On thia 
Ills fhende procured him the place of clerk of the journals 
to the hoiue of lords^ the ^nsequence of which is thus 
related by Mr Hayley: It was hoped, from the change 

of his station, that his personal appearance in parlia¬ 
ment might not be required ; but a parliamentary dispute 
made it necessary for him to appear at the bar of the 
house of lords, to entitle himself publicly to the office. 
Speaking of this important incident in a sketch, which 
he once formed himself, of pt;ssages in his early life, he 
expresses what he endured at the time, in these remark* 
able words:—^ They, whose apiritw are formed like mine, 
to whom a public exhibition of themselves is mortal poison, 
may have some idea of the horrors of my situation : others 
can have none.*—His terrors on this occasion arose to such 
an astonishing height, that they utterly overwhelmed bis 
reason r for although he had endeavoured to prepare him¬ 
self for his public duty, by attending closely at the office 
for several months, to examine the parliamentary journals, 
his application was rendered useless by that excess of dif¬ 
fidence, which made him conceive, that, whatever know¬ 
ledge he might previously acquire, it would all forsake 
him at the bar of the house. This distressing appre¬ 
hension increased to such a degree, as the time for his 
appeai'ance approaclied, that when the day, so anxiously 
dreaded, arrived, he was unable to make the experiment. 
The very friends who called on him for the purpose of 
attending him to the house of lords acquiesced in the cruel 
necessity of his relinquishlag the prospect of a station so 
severely formidable to a frame of such singular sensibility., 
The conflict between the wishes of just aliectionate ambi* 
tion, and the terrors of diffidence, so entirely overwhelmed 
his health and Acuities, that after two learned and hehe- 
Tolent divines (Mr. John Cowper, his brother, and the 
celebrated Mr. Martin Madan, his drst cousin), had vainty 
endeavoured to establish a lasting tranquillity in his mind, 
by fnendly and religions conversation, it was found neces¬ 
sary to remove him to St. Alban's, where he resided a con¬ 
siderable time, under the care of that eminent physiciao 
I)r. Colton.” 

The period of his residence here was from Dec. 1T6S to 
July IT64, and the mode of his insauity appears to have 
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been tbat of religious despondency; but this, about the 
last-mentianed date, gave way to more cheering views, 
which first presented themselves to his mind during a 
perusal of the third chapter of Paulas Epistle to the 
Romans, After his recovery from this awful visitation, he 
determined to retire from thebi^sy world altogether, finding 
his mind alienated from the conversation and company, 
however select, in which [ie had hitherto delighted, and 
looking back with particular horror on some of his former 
associations: and by the advice of his brother, the Rev. 
John Cowper, of Bene^t-college, Cambridge, he removed 
to a private lodging in Huntingdon. He had not, how* 
ever, resided long in this place, before he was introduced 
into a family that had the honour, fur many years, of ad¬ 
ministering to his happiness, and of evincing a warmth of 
friendship of which there are few examples. This inter¬ 
course was begun by Mn Cawthorn Unwin, a young man, 
a student of Cambrid^, and son to the rev. Mr. Unwin, 
rector of Grimston, and at this time a resident at Hunting¬ 
don, Mr. Unwin the younger waa one day so attracted by 
Cowper's uncommon and interesting appearance, that be 
attempted to solicit his acquaintance i and achieved this 
purpose witli such reciprocity of delight, tliat Cowper 
was finally induced to take up bia abode with his new 
friend's amiable family, which then consisted of the rev. 
Mr. Unwin, Mrs. Unwin, the son, just mentioned, and a 
daughter. It appears to have been about the month of 
September 1765 that he formed this acquaintance, and 
about February 1766 be became an inmate in the family. 
In July 1767, Mr. Unwin senior was killed by a fall from 
his horse. The letters which Mr. Hayley has published 
describe, in the clearest light, the singularly peaceful and 
devout life of the amiable writer, during his residence at 
Huntingdon, and this melancholy accident, which occa¬ 
sioned his removal to a distant county. 

About this lime he added to the number of bis friends the 
late venerable and pious John Newton, rector of St: Mary 
'Woolnoth,London,but then curate of Olney in Buckingham¬ 
shire, who being consulted by Mr. Cowper as to an eligible 
residence for Mrs. Unwin, recommended a house at Olney, 
to which that lady, her daughter, and our poet, removed on 
the 14th of October 1767. At this residence, endeared to 
them by the cotnpaDy and public services of a man of con¬ 
genial seutiments, Cowper for some years continued la 
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enjoy those blessings of a retired and demional life> wlvicb 
had constituted lii^^ only happiness since hU recuveiy^ His 
coiTespoiitlence at this aera evinces a piacid train of sen¬ 
timent, misced with an air of innocent gaiety, ihat must 
have a^orded the highe&t satisfaction to hU friends. Among 
other pleasures, of the purest kind, he delighted iit acta 
of benevolence; and as he was not rich, he had the addi¬ 
tional feJicit}^ of' being employed as an almoner in the se¬ 
cret benevolences of that most charitable of all human 
beings, the late John Thornton, esq, an opulent merchant 
of London, whose name he has immortalized in his poem 
on charity, and in some vei'ses on his death, which Mr, 
Hay ley lirst published, Mr, Thornton statedly allowed 
Mr. Newton the sum of per annum*, for the use of 
the poor of Olney, and it was the joint concern of Mr. 
Newton and Mr. Cow per to distribute this sum in tlie most 
judicious and useful manner. Such a bond of union could 
not fail to increase their intimacy. ** Cowper,” says Mr> 
Newton, “ loved the poor; he often visited them in their 
cottages, conversed with them in die most condescending 
manner, sympathized with them, counselled and comforted 
them in their distresses; and those, who were seriously 
disposed, were often cheered and animated by his prayers." 
Of their intimacy, the same writer speaks in these eiU' 
phatic terms i—“ For nearly twelve years we were seldom 
separated for seven hours at a time, when we were awake 
ami at home. The hrst six I passed in daily admiring, and 
alining to imitate him: during the second sIn, I walked 
pensively with him in the valley of the shadow of death." 
Among other friendly services about this time, be wrote for 
Mr.. Newton some beautiful hymns, which the latter intro¬ 
duced in public worship, and published in a collection long 
before Cowfierw^as known as a poet. 

On these employments, Mr. Hayley passes the following 
opinion:—Where the nen'es arfe tender, and the imagi¬ 
nation tremblingly alive, any fervid excess In the exercise 
of the purest piety, may be attended with such perils to 
corporeal and mental health, as men of a more Arm and 
hardy 6bre would be far from apprehending. Perhaps the 
life that Cowper led, on his seuling at Oluey, had a ten¬ 
dency to increase the morbid propensity of his frame, 

’ * Cccit'f Life of Npwlon, p« I4{I. 3000/. ii^ Uim way Troni Mr. Thornton, 

Mr. fold hit bio^rtpli^i tbat the time (hat he Tciid«d at 

b« thought be bait recciv^ upnardi of Olney, little more than aafen yean. 
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thougli it wraa a life of admirable sanctity.'* It appears 
however, by his letters, that this was the life of his choice, 
and that it was varied by exercise and rational amuscmentSip 
How such a life could have a tendency to increase a mor¬ 
bid propensity, or what mode of life could have been con* 
trived more likely to diminish that propensity, it is difficult 
to imagine. » 

In 1770, hU brother John died at Cambridge, an event 
which made a lasting, but not unfavourable impression on 
the tender and affectionate mind of our poet While the 
circumstances of this event were recent, he committed 
them to paper, and they were published by Mr, Newton in 
Cowper afterwards introduced some lines to his 
memory in the Task: * 

——— I had a brother once. 

Peace to the memory of a man of worth, 

A man of letters, and of manners too,'* &c. 

For some years this brother withstood, but finally adopted 
our authoi’s opinions in religious mattets; and severely as 
the survivor felt tlie loss of so amiable a relative, it pro^ 
duced no other effect on his mind than to increase hU con¬ 
fidence in the principles he had adopted, and to rejoice in 
the consolattons he derived from them. 

From this period, his life affords little of the narrative 
kind, until 177!!, when, in the language of his biographer, 

he sunk into such severe paroxysms of religious despon¬ 
dency, that he required an attendant of the most gentle, 
vigilant, and indexible spirit. Such an attendant he found 
in that faithful guardian (Mrs. Unwin), whom lie bad pro¬ 
fessed to love as a mother, and who watched over him, 
during this long fit of depressive malady, extended through 
several years, with that perfect mixture of tenderness and 
fortitude, which constitutes the inestimable iufiuerice of 
maternal protection. 1 wish to pass rapidly over this cala¬ 
mitous period, and shall only observe, that nothing could 
surpass the sufferings of the patient, or excel the care of 
the nurse. That meritorious care received from heaven 
the most delightful of all rewards, in seeing die pure and 
powerful mind, to whose restoration it has contributed so 
much, not only gradually restored to the common enjoy¬ 
ments of life, but successively endowed with new and 
marvellous funds of divei-sified talents and courageous ap^« 
plication,*’ 
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HU recovery was slow; and he knew enough of hU ma^ 
lady, to abstain from literary employ merit wTub hia mind 
was in any degree unsettled* The first amuseiiLeiit which 
eogaged his humane afiections was the taming of three hares, 
a circumstance that would have scarcely deserved Dodce 
unless among the memoranda of natura) history, if he had 
not given to it an extraordinary interetf in every heart, by 
the animated account he wrote of this singular family* In 
the mean time bis friends, Mrs* Unwin and Mr* Newton, 
redoubled their efforts to promote his happinessj and to 
reconcile him to the world, in which he had yet a very im¬ 
portant part to act; but as, in 1780, Mr* Newton was 
obliged to leave Olney, and accept of the living of tic* Mary 
Wool noth, l^ndon, he*contrived to introduce Cciwper to 
the friendship of the rev* Mr. Bull, of Newport Pagnelh 
This gentleman, who had many excellent qualities to re¬ 
commend him as a lit successor to Mr* Newton, soon ac¬ 
quired the unreserved confidence of our author ** It 
was at Mr. Buirs request that he translated several spiritual 
songs from the French of Madame de la Mothe Guionf, 
which have since been published separately* His recovery 
from rhis second ithiess may be dated from the summer of 
177S, after which he began to meditate those greater ex¬ 
ertions upon which his fame rests. 

About this time he was advised to make application to 
lord Thurlow, who had been one of bis juvenile compa¬ 
nions, for some situation of emolument; but be declined 
this from motives of highly justifiable delicacy; intimating, 
that be had hopes from that quarter, and that it would be 
better'not to anticipate his patron^ s favours by solicitation* 
He afterwards sent a copy of his first volume of poems to 
bis lordship, accoinpauied with a very elegant letter; and 
seems to murmur a little, on more occasions than one, at 
his lordship^s apparent neglect A correspondence took 
place between them at a more distant period; but whether 
from want of a proper representation of his situation, or 
from forgetfulness, it is to be lumented that this noble¬ 
man's interest was employed when too late for the purpose 
which Cowper'fi friends hoped to promote. It will be diffi- 

* See chancter of hioi, in it eqaal to that vilieh vc applauds 

HairWp TiiL Jl. With io loach Feosoot ■" compo- 

f Cuwper uya ; ** Her Ii Ibe titionA of Prior.’' 
onlf Feeruh ver«e [ ever read Ibat [ p* 51 * 
found agreeatile; thuere i< a m^taeift 
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cult to impute a want of liberality to lord Thurlow^ while 
his voluntary and generous offer to Dr. Johnson remains on 
record. 

Xu the mean time^ our author coDtinued to amuse htni'^ 
self with reading such new books as hU briends could pro- 
cure» with writing short pieces of poetry, tending his tame 
hares and birds, and drawing landscapes, a talent which he 
discovered in himself very late in life, and which he em¬ 
ployed with considerable skill, lu all this, perhaps, there 
was not much labour, but it was not idleness. A short 
passage in one of his letters to the Rev. William Unwin, 
dated May 17SO, will serve to make the dminction. 

Excellence is providentially placed beyond the reach of 
indolence, that success may be the reward of industry, 
and that idleness may be punished with obscurity and dis^ 
grace. So long as £ am pleased with au employment, I 
am capable of unwearied application, because my feelings 
are all of the intense kind; 1 never received a little plea¬ 
sure from any thing in my life: if I am delighted, it is in 
the extreme. The unhappy consequence of this tempe¬ 
rature is, that my attachment to any occupation seldom 
outlives the novelty of 

Urged, however, by his amiable friend and companion Mrs, 
Unwin, he employed the winter of 178Q-1, in pfeparinghis 
brst volume of poems fur the press, consisting of the Table-' 
talk, Hope, the Progress of Error, Charity, &c. But such 
was his dilbdence in their success, that he appears to have 
been in doubt whether any bookseller would be willing to 
print them on hU own account He was fortunate enough, 
however^ to find in Mr. Johnson, of St. Paul's Church¬ 
yard (his friend Mr. Newton’s publisher), one whose spirit 
and Liberality immediately set his mind at rest. The vo¬ 
lume was accordingly completed, and Mr. Newton fur<* 
nished the preface; a circumstance which his biographer 
attributes to ** bis extreme dilHdence in regard to himself, 
and his kind eagerness to gratify the affectionate ambition 
of a friend whom be tenderly esteemed.’’ It was published 
in 17B2- 

The success of this volume was undoubtedly not equal 
to its merits for, as his biographer has justly observed, 
** it exhibits such a diversity of poetical powers as have been 
given very rarely indeed to any individual of the modern, 
or of the ancient world.'’ As an apology for the inatten¬ 
tion of the public to a present of such value, Mr. Hayley 
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has suppoiied that he gave ofTence by hiii bold eulogy on 
- Wbitefield| **■ whom the dramatic satire of Foote, \n hiM 
comedy of the ' Minor/ had taught the nation to deride 
as a ruiscblevcua fanatic /* and that he hazarded sentiments 
too precise and strict for public opinion* The character 
of Wbiteheld, however, had been long rescued from the 
impious buffooneries of Foote, and tJie public could now 
bear his eulogium with tolerable patience ^ but that there 
are austerities in these poems, which indicate the morose- 
ness of a recluse, Cowper was not unwilling to allow. Wbe- 
tlier he softened them in the subsequent editions, his bio¬ 
grapher has not intbrmed us. It may he adcleil, that the 
volume was introduced into the w'orld without any of tJie 
quackish parade so frequently adopted, and had none of 
those embellishments by which the eye of the purchaser 
is caught, at the e}:pence of hU pocket. The periodical 
critics, whose opinions Cowper watched with more anxiety 
than could have been wi^^hed, in a man so superior to the 
cbmnjon candidates for poetic fame, were divided; and 
even those who were most favourable, betrayed no extra¬ 
ordinary raptures. In the niean time, the work crept 
slowJy into notice, and acquired the praise of those who 
knew the value of such an addition to our stock of English 
poetry. 

Some time before the publication of this volume, Mr, 
Cowper made a most important acquisition in the fvlend- 
ship and conversation of lady Austen (widow of sir Hubert 
Austen), whom he found a woman of elegant taste, and 
auch critical powers as enabled her to direct his studies by 
her judgment, and encourage them by her praUe* An 
accidental visit which this lady made to Olney served to 
introduce her to the poet, whose shyness generally gave 
way to a display of mental eKcellence and polished man*- 
ners* In a short time, lady Austen shared his esteem with 
his older friend Mrs. Unwin, although not without exciting 
some little degree of jealousy, which Mr, Haytey has no¬ 
ticed with his usual delicacy. Cowper, without at first 
suspecting that the feelings of Mrs. Unwin could be hurt, 
** considered the cheerful and,animating society of his new 
accomplished friend, as a blessing conferred on him by 
the sign^ favour of proridence.^^ Some months after their 
first interview, lady Austen quitted her house in London, 
and having taken up her residence in the parsonage bouse 
of Olney, Cowper, Mrs. Unwin, and she, became almost 
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one family, diinn^ always together ahamately in the houses 
of the two ladies. 

Among other small pieces which he composed at the 
suggestion of lady Austen, was the celebrated ballad of 
“John Gijpin,*^ the origin of which Mr* Hayley thus re¬ 
lates :—“ It happened one afternoon, that lady Ansten ob¬ 
served him sinking into increasing dejection: it w^as her 
custom, on these occasions, to try alt the resources of her 
s[)righily powers for his immediate relief* She told him 
the story of Jolin Gi1]>m (which hacl been treasured in her 
memory from her childhood), to dissipate the gloom of the 
passing hour. Its effect on the fancy of Cowper had the 
air of enchantment: he informed her the nest TOorning, 
that convidsioiis of laughter, brought on by his recollection 
of her story, had kept him waking during the greatest part 
of the night, and that be had turned it into a ballad/' 
Mrs, Unwin sent it to the Public Advertiser, where the 
late Mr. Henderson, the player, first saw it, and conceiving 
it might display his comic powers, read it at Freemasons*- 
hall, in a course of simiiar entertainments given by himself 
and Mr, Thomas Sheridan, Tt became afterwards extremely 
pojmlar among all classes of relders, but was not gene¬ 
ral iy known to be Cowpor's, until it was added to his se¬ 
cond volume. 

The public was soon laid under a far higher ohligation 
to lady Austen for having suggested our author's principal 
poem, ** The Task," poem," says Mr* Hayley, of 
such infinite variety, that it seems to include every subject, 
aud every style, without pny dissonance or disorder^ and 
to have Bowed without effort, from inspired philanthropy, 
eager to impress upon the heavts of all readers, whatever 
may lead them most happily to the full enjoyment of hu¬ 
man life, and to the hnal attainment of Heaven.” Tbit 
admirable poem appears to have been written in 17113 and 
1784, but underwent many careful revisions* The public 
had not done much for Cowper, but he had too much regard 
for it and for his own character, to obtrude what was in¬ 
correct, or might be made better* It xvas his opinion, an 
opinion of great weight from ^uch a critic, that poetry, in 
order to attain excellence, must be indebted to labour; 
and it was his correspondent practice to revise his poems 
with scrupulous care and severity* In a letter to his friend 
Mr* Bull, on this poem, he says, 1 Bnd it severe exer¬ 
cise to mould and fashion it to my mind,” Much of it waa 
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written in the winter, a season generally unfavourable to 
. the author^s healtJi, but there b reason to think that the 
encouragement and attentions of his amiable and judicious 
friends animated him to proceed, and that the regularity 
of his progress was favourable to bis health and spirits* 
Disorders, like his, have been known to give way to some 
species of mental labour, if voluntarily undertaken, and 
pursued with steadiness. The Task hlled up many of those 
leisure hours, for which rural walks and employments 
would have amply provided at a more favourable season. 
It may be added, likewise, that no man appears to have 
had a more keen relish for the siiugness of a winter fire* 
side, and that, free from ambition, or the love of grand and 
tumultuous enjoyments, his heart was elated urith gratitude 
for those humbler comforts which a mind tike his would be 
apt to magnify by reflecting on tlie misery of those who 
want them* 

In November 17S4, the ^^Task’* was sent to the press, 
and he began the " Tii^ocinium/’ the purport of winch, 
in liis own words, was “ to censure the want of disciplitie, 
and the scandalous inattention to morals, that obtain in 
public schools, especially in the largest; aud to recom¬ 
mend private tuition as a mode of education preferabte on 
all accounts ^ to call upon fathers to become tutors of their 
own sons, where that is practicable; to take home a do¬ 
mestic tutor, where it is not; and if neither can be done, 
to place them under the care of some rural clergyman 
whose attention is limited to a few.” 

In this year, when he was beginning h^s translation of 
Homer, the quiet aud even tenour of his life was disturbed 
by the necessity he felt of parting with lady Austen* A 
short extract from Mr. Hayley will give this matter as clear 
explanation as delicacy can permit: Delightful and ad^ 
vanUgeous as his friendship with lady Austen had proved, 
he now began to feel that it grew impossible to preserve 
that triple cord, which his own pure heart hatl led him to 
suppbse not speedily to be broken. Mrs, Unwin, though 
by no menus destitute of mental accomplishments, was 
eclipsed by the brilliancy of tlie poet^s new friend, and 
naturally became uneasy, under the apprehension of being 
so, for to a woman of sensibility, what evil can be more 
afflicting, then tb« fear of losing mental inBuence over 
a man of genius and virtue, whom she has long been ac¬ 
customed to inspirit and to guide? Cowper perceived 
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the painful necessity ef sacrihcmg a ^reat portion of his 
present gratitications. He felt, that he must relinquish, 
that ancient frieiitl, whom he regarded as a venerable pa^ 
rent; or the new associate, whom be idolized as a sister of 
a heart and mind peculiarly congenial to hb own. His 
gratitude for past services of unexampled magnitude and 
weight, would not allow him to hesitate : with a reiolution 
and delicacy, tliat do the highest honour to his feelings, 
he wrote a farewell letter to lady Austen, explaining and 
lamenting the circumstances that forced him to renounce 
the society of a friend, whose enchanting talents and kind¬ 
ness had proved so agreeably instrumental to the revival 
of his spirits and to the exercise of,his fancy. In those 
very interesting conferences with which 1 was lionoured 
by lady Austen, I was iiTesistibly led to express an anxious 
desire for the sight of a letter written by Cowper, in a 
situation that must have called forth all tlie finest powers 
of his eloquence as a monitor and a friend. The lady 
confirmed me in my opinion that a more admirable letter 
could not be written j and had it existed at that time, i 
am persuaded from her noble frankness and zeal for the 
honour of the departed poet, she would have given me a 
copy ; but she ingenuously confessed, that in a moment of 
natural mortification, she burnt this very tender yet reso¬ 
lute letter. Had it been confided to my care, 1 am per¬ 
suaded I should have thought it very proper for publica¬ 
tion, as it displayed both the tenderness and the magnani¬ 
mity of Coviper, nor could I have deemed it a want of 
delicacy towards the memory of lady Austen, to exhibit a 
proof, that animated by the warmeBt admiratlcm of the 
great poet, whose fancy slie could so successfully call 
forth, she was willing to devote her life and fortune to his 
-service and protection. The sentiment is to be regarded 
as honourable to the lady; it is still more honourable to 
the poet, that with such feelings as rendered him perfectly 
aensiUle of all lady Austen’s fascinating powers, he could 
.return her tenderness with innocent gallantly, and yet re¬ 
solutely preclude himself from her society when he could 
no longer enjoy it without appearing deficient in gratitude 
towards the compassionate and generous guardian of his 
sequestered life. No person can justly blame Mrs. Unwin 
for feeling apprehensive that Cowper’s intimacy with a 
lady of such extraordinary talents, might lead him into 
perplexities, of which he was by no means aware. This 
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lemark was suggesteti by a few elegiint and tender vcrsCfj 
. addressed by the poet to lady Ansteu, and shown to me by 
that lady. Those who were acquainted witli the uu* 
suspecting innocence^ and sportive gaiety of Cowper, 
^ would readily adow, if they had seen the verses to which 
1 allude^ that they are such as he might have addressed to 
a real slater; but a lady only called by that endearing 
name, may be easily pardoned if she was induced by therm 
to hope, that they might possibly be a prelude to a still 
dearer alliance. To me they appeared expressive of that 
peculiarity in his character, a gay and tender gallantry, 
perfectly distinct from amorous attach mem. If the lady, 
who was the subject of the verses, had given them to me 
with a pcrcnissioti to print them, I should ha^e thought the 
poet himself mtgbc have approved of their aj^pearance, ac>^ 
cotnpanied with such a commentary 

Notwithstanding this interruption to his tranquillity, for 
such it certainly proved, although he was conscious that 
he had acted the part which was most honourable to him, 
he proceeded with the ** Tirocininm,'^ and the other 
pieces which composed his second volume. These were 
published in 1735, and soon engaged the auention and 
admiration of tlie public, in a way that left him no regret 
for the cool reception and slow progress of his first volumcp 
Its success also obtained for him another female friend and 
associate, lady Hesketh^ his cousin, who had long been 
separated from him. Their intercourse was first revived 
by a correspondence, of which Mr. Rayley has published 
many interesting specimens, and says, with great truth, 
that Cowper^s letters are rivals to his poems in the rare 
eiccetlence of representing life and nature with graceful 
and endearing fidelity,^* Iti explaining the nature of ins 
situation to lady Hesketh, who came to reside at OIney in 
the iDonlh of June J786, he informs her, that he had lived 
twenty years with Mrs, Unwin, to whose aflectionate care 
it was owing that he lived at all; but that for thirteen of 
those years he had been in a state of mind winch made all 
her care and attention necessary. He informs her at tlic 
fame time that dejection of spirits, which may have 
prevented many a man from becoming an author, made 
him one. He found employment necessary, and there¬ 
fore took care to be constantly employed. Manual occu^ 
pationa do not engage the mind sufficiently, as he knew 
by experiejice, ■ having tried many* But coniposition^ 
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especially of verscj absorbs it wholly. It was his practice, 
therefore, to write generally three hours in a morning, ami 
in an evening he transcribed. He read also, but less than 
he wrote, for bodily exercise was necessary, and he never 
passed a day without it. All this shews that Oowper un¬ 
derstood bis own case most exactly, and that he was not 
one of those melancholics who are laid to give way to their 
disorder* No man could have discussed the subject with 
more perspicuity, or treated himself with more judgment 
The returns of his malady, therefore, appear to have been 
wholly unavoidable, and wholly independent of im em¬ 
ployments, whether of a religious or literary kind* 

In October 1TB5| he had reached the twentieth book of 
ids translation of Homer, aUhough.probably no part was 
hiiished as he could have wished. His stated number was 
forty lines each day, with transcription and revision. His 
immediate object was to publish the Homer by subscript 
tion, in order to add something to his income which ap^ 
pears to liave been always scanty, and in this resolution he 
persisted, notwitfijjtanding o^ers from his Liberal bootseiler 
far more advantngeous than a subscription was then likely 
to have produced. He seems to liave felt a certain degree 
of pleasure, not wholly unmixed, iu watching the progress 
of his subscription, and the gradual accession of name* 
known to the learned world, or dear to himself by past re¬ 
collections. 

During the composition of this work, he at first declined 
what he had done before, shewing specitnens to his fitends^ 
and on this subject, indeed, his opinion seems to bare un¬ 
dergone a complete change* To his friend Mr. Unwin, 
who informed him that a gentleman wanted a sample, he 
says, with some humour, ** When 1 deal in wine, cloth, or 
cheese, 1 will give samples, but of verse, never. No con¬ 
sideration woufd have induced me to comply with the gen- 
tlemau’s demand, unless he could have assured me, that 
his wife had longed.*' From this resolution he afterwards 
departed in a variety of instances. He first sent a speci¬ 
men, with the proposals, to his relation general Oowper; 
it consisted of one hundred and seven lines, taken from 
the interview between Priam and Achilles in the last book. 
This Bpecimen fell into the hands of Mr. Fuseli, the cele¬ 
brated painter, whose critical knowledge of Homer I* uni¬ 
versally acknowledged; and Cowper likewise agreed that 
if Mr* Maty, who then published a Review, wished to see 
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a book of Horner^ he should be welcome, and the 6rst book 
and a patt of the second were accordingly sent Mr* 
Fuseli was afterwards permitted to revise the whole of the 
manuscript, and how well Cowper was satisfied in falling 
in with such a critic, appears (among other proofs of his 
high esteem) from the short character he gives of him in 
one of his letters ; For his knowledge of Horner^ he has, 
1 verily believe, no fellow*” Colman, likewise, his old 
coDipaiiion, with whom he had renewed an epistolary in¬ 
timacy, revised some parts in a manner which afforded the 
author much satisfaction, and he appears to have corrected 
the sheets for the press. With Maty he was less pleased, 
as his crittetsms appeared “ unjust, and in part illiberaL” 

While thus intent on his Homer, he was enabled, by the 
kindness of lady Hesketh, to remove in November 1786, 
from Olney to Weston, about two miles distant, where the 
house provided for him was more sequestered and commo¬ 
dious, Here too he bad access to tlie society of Mr« 
Til rock morton, a gentleman of fortune in that neighbour¬ 
hood, whose family had for some time studied to add to 
his comforts in a manner the most delicate and affectionate. 
It is indeed not easy to speak of the conduct of Cowper*s 
friends in terms adequate to their merit, their kindness, 
sensibility, and judgment. Their attentions exceeded 
much of what we read, and perhaps all that we commonly 
meet with under the name of friendship. In the midst of 
these fait prospects, however, he lost his steady and be¬ 
loved friend Mr. Unwin, who died in December of this 
year. 

The translation of Homer, after innumerable interrup¬ 
tions, was sent to preas about November 1790, and pub¬ 
lished on the first of July 1791, in two quarto volumes, the 
Iliad being inscribed to earl Cowper, bis' young kinsman, 
and the Odyssey to the dowager J#dy Spencer. Such was 
its success with the subscribers and non-subscribers that 
the edition was nearly out of print in less than six montlis. 
Yet after alt the l^our he bad employed, and all the 
anxiety he felt for this work, it fell so short of the-expec¬ 
tation formed by the public, and of the perfection which 
he hoped he had attained, that instead of a second edition, 

* lliert it soiM eonlaiim in the end the Hverity of hit re* 

f iwouni qf Ihii m Cowp«T*i Let. Dtrki » iotiuiieted ta have eritea 

tm* It multi appeer that e epecimen fmm ihtt ckcunutence, 
mt printed hefon H«ty uw thi# ida* Cerper, rat. U. 3^. 
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he began, at no long distance of time, what tnay be termed 
a new translation* To liimseif, however, his first attempt 
had been of great advantage, nor were any number of hia 
years spent in more general tranquillity, than the five which 
be bad dedicated to Homer. One of tbe greatest bertefiis 
be derived from hi^ attention to this translation, was the re^ 
neweJ conviction that fabour of ibis kind, althoogli with in* 
termUsions, sometimes of relaxation, and sometimes of anxi^ 
ety, was necessary to his bealUi and happiness. And this 
conviction led him very soon to accede to a proposal made by 
his bookseller, to undertake a enagniheent edition of Mil'- 
ton*s poetical works, the beavitves of which bad engaged hts 
wonder at a very early period of life. These he was now 
to illustrate by notes, originaL and selected, and to trans¬ 
late the Latin and Italian poems, while Mr, Fuseli was to 
paint a scries of pictures to be engraven by the first artists^ 
To this hcheme, when yet in its infancy, the public is in- 
debted for the friendship which Mr. Hayley contracted 
with Cowper, and one of its happiest consequences, such 
a specimen of biography^ minute, elegant, and highly in- 
atructive, as can seldom be expected* 

Mr* Hayley about thft time bad written a life of Milton, 
to accompany the splendid edition published by Messrs. 
Boydelt; atid having been represented, in a newspaper, 
as the rival of Cowper, he immediately wrote to him on 
the subject* Cowper answered him in auch a manner aa 
drew on a closer correspondence, which soon terminated 
ill mutual esteem und^ cordial friendship. Personal inter¬ 
views followed, and Mr* Hayley has gratified his readers 
with a very interesting account of his first visit to Weston, 
and of the return by Cowper and Mrs. Unwin at his seat 
at Eartbam, in Sussex, in a style peculiarly afiectionate. 
On Cowper’s journey to Eartham, he passed through Lon* 
don, but wiilibut stopping, tbe only time he had seen it 
for nearly thirty years, thirty such years! What bis fpeU 
Jugs were on this occasion, who would not wish to be in¬ 
formed } 

The edition of Milton went on but slowly, A levisal of 
Homer presented itself iu the mean time, as a more urgent 
as well as pleasing undertaking, and from 17^2 we find 
our a-uthor employed in correcting, re-writing, and addin 
notes. . In 1793 he appears to have been solely occupie 
in' these labours, and wished to engage Mr* Hayley with 
him ill a regular aad complete revis^ of his Homer, Mr. 
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Hoy ley, with every inclination for an ofHce so agreeable, 
and a partnership so honourable, still imagined that at this 
time he might render more essential service to the poet by 
an application to his more powerful friends. This delicate 
oiBce was undertaken in consequence of what he had ob^ 
served in Cowpcr on a late visit to Weston. “ He pos¬ 
sessed completely at this period,^* says bis biographer, 
** all the admirable faculties of his mind, and all the native 
tenderness of his heart; but there was something inde¬ 
scribable ID his appearance, which led me to apprehend, 
that without some signal event in his favour, to re-animate 
his spirits, they would gradually sink into hopeless de¬ 
jection.. The state of his aged and infirm companion 
(Mrs, Uawbi] afforded additional ground for increasing 
solicitude. Her cheerful and beneOcent spirit could 
hardly resist her own a<:cumulated maladies, so far as to 
preserve ability sufficieiit to watch over the tender health 
of him, whom she had watched and guarded so long. Im¬ 
becility of body and mind must gradually render this 
tender and heroic woman un6t for the charge whicli she 
had so laudably sustained. The signs of such imbecility 
were beginning to be painfully Visible; nor can nature 
present a spectacle more truly pitiable than imbecility in 
such a shape, eagerly grasping for dominion, which it 
knows neither how to retain, iior how to relinquiah,^^ 

For some time, however, tlie fears of Mr. Cowper’s af¬ 
fectionate friend appeared to be groundless. His cor¬ 
respondence after the departure of Mr, Hayley, in No¬ 
vember, 1793, bespoke a mind considerably at ease, and 
even cheerful and active. From various circumstances, 
the scheme of publisliing an edition of Milton appears to 
have been totally relinquished, and as his enthusiasm for 
this undertaking had abate<1, he expresses considerable 
satisfaction that tie could devote the whole of his time to 
the improvement of hit translation of Homer, A new 
scheme, more suitable to his original talents, had been 
suggested in 1791, by the rev. Mr. Buchanan, curate of 
Ravenstone, a man of worth and genius. This was a poem 
to be entitled ^*The Four Ages^ or the four distitict pe-* 
nods, of Infancy, Youth, Manhood, and Old Age.^* For 
some time oar poet meditated with great satisfaction on 
‘thu design, and probably revolved many of tlie subordi¬ 
nate subjects in bis mind. It seems to nave been parti* 
cularly calcinated for hia powera vf rebeotioii^ his know* 
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of tbo human heart, and his exquisite talent for 
depicting iife and manners; and it was intended likewise 
to unite the fascinations of the graphic art» Mr. Hayley 
has published a iragment of this work, imperfect as the 
author left it, but more than enough to make us regret that 
his situation and the situation of his aged companion soon 
forbade all hopes of Us being executed *. 

In January 1794, be informed his friend Mr, Roset that 
he had just ability enough to transcribe, and that he wrote 
at that moment under the pressure of sadness not to be de¬ 
scribed. In tlie expressive language of his biographer, 
his health, his comfort, and his iittie fortune, were pe¬ 
rishing most deplorably Mrs. Unwin had passed into a 
state of second childhood, and something seemed wanting 
to cheer the mind of Cowper, if possible, against the 
prospect of decaying comforts and .competence. Applica¬ 
tion was accordingly made to those who bad it in their 
power to procure what so much merit must haye dignified, 
a pension; but many months elapsed before effectual at¬ 
tention could be obtained. What power refused, however, 
was ill some degree performed 'by friendship; lady Hes- 
keth, with her accustoAied benevolence of character, and 
with an afiection of which the instances are veiy rare, re-^ 
moved to Weston, and became the tender nurse of the two 
drooping invalids, of Mrs. Unwin, who was declining by 
years and infirmities, and of Cowper, who, in April 1794, 
had relapsed into his worst state of mental inquietude. 

At this time, in consequence of a humane and judicious 
letter from the ^ rev. Mr. Greathead, of Newport-Pagnel, 
Mr. Hay ley paid a visit to this house of mourning, but 
found his poor friend ** too much overwhelmed by his op^ 
pressire malady to show even the lease glimmering of 
iatU&ction at the appearance of a guest, whom be used 

* Mr. Hajricy Eoemtioiu two nod^THL en a irery interevtin^ ■ccount of tfiii 
poemi od tiM Pour of M«n, the unimble mwa, vhv promiwi 

oar bf M. Werlhmulier, a ciiixim af brati orDrmrnt to his proKfliioa, ud 
Ziuicbf vhI ftoolber bj M. Zachrrhj to the npublii! of letter*. He m bo- 
ptofimorof |KWtry et Bruiuirilck. To ttoirnd nalh CcMrper^c eatum oofu- 
thpK mwy be editeil k tfairdp fajr tlte fidenee for Hme yeen. After tbii, it 
nr. Dr. Jaha OpLrw, entitled “ Hu- ii poor prritr to edd tbit the prti^ 
nail Ufi("pubLuib^, witbemt biiaemer vriler nenr kaer anuD man jmiUy 
lo ItOS. endeared lo a nuneroua circle of 

f Anatlier of tboae friaiida vbooi frleiida^ biy the moet nduable qnalitieis. 
PvarLdence nil^ wp to reowcilt Cav- of bead or heart, ot ono mawn^ tbw 
per vith the world, vbi^ faaa since had iMoj trbotta he has turrifidk Ibat ha 
to lament hil loif. Hr. Hajlay has naiofa flrequsDUiy aiiiiei. 
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to receive with tiio most lively expressions of affectionate 
delight,*’ Tn this deplorabie state he continued during 
Mr. Hayley^s vim of some weeks, and tiie only circnin* 
stance which contributed in any degree to cheer the hearts 
of the friends who were now watching Over hitn, was the 
intelligence that his majesty had beeh pleased to confer 
upon him such a pension as would insure an honourable 
competence for his life. Earl Spencer was the immediate 
agent in procuring this favour, and it would no doubt have 
added to its value, had the object of it known that he was 
Indebted to one, who of all his noble friends, stood the 
highest in his esteem. But he was now, and for the re¬ 
mainder of his unhappy life, beyond the power of know'ing 
or acknowledging the benevolence in which bis liuart de¬ 
lighted. Mr. Hayley left him for the last time in the 
spring of L794j and from that period till the lutscr end of 
July 1795, Cowper remained in a state of the deepest 
^ inelancholy. 

His removal from Weston now appeared to his friends a 
neceasiiiy experiment, to try what change of air and of 
objects might produce; and his young kinsman, the rer. 
Mr. Johnson, undertook to convey him and Mrs. Unwin from 
that place to North Tuddenham, in Norfolk, where they 
arrived in the beginning of August 17!>5, and resided till 
the 19th. Of Cowper's state during this time, alt that we 
are told zs, that he exhibited some regret on leaving 
Weston, and some composure of mind during a conversa¬ 
tion! of which the poet Thomson,was the subject. He was 
able also to bear considerable exercise, and on one occa¬ 
sion walked with Mr, Johnson to the neighbouring village 
of Mattisball, on a visit to his cousin Mrs. Bodham, Ou 
surveying his own portrait, by Abbot, in tbe house of that 
lady, he clasped his hands in a paroxysm of pain, and ut¬ 
tered a vehement wish, that his present sensations might 
be such as they were when that picture was painted. 

After this short residence at Tuddenham, Mr. Johnson 
conducted his two invalids to Mundsley, a village oi\ the 
Norfolk coast, where they continued till October, but 
without deriving any apparent benefit from the^ sea-air. 
Some calm recollection of past scenes, however, returned, 
enough to prompt him to write a letter lo Mr. Buchanan, 
inquiring after matters at Weston. But this was almost 
the last of his correspondence. In October, Mr. Johnwn 
removed him and Mrs. Unwin to Dereham, which they 
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left in November for Duntiam Lodge, a house situated on 
high ground, in a park about four miles from 

Here his affectionate kinsman endeavoured by varioua 
means to rouse in him an atiention to literary or commoa 
subjects, such as might prevent his mind from preying oit 
itself, and on some occasions appears to have succeeded 
in a small degree ^ but tlie recurrence of fixed melancholy 
was so frequent as to destroy the transient hopes which 
these promising appearances excited. In the fotlowing 
year, change of scene was again adopted, and not without 
such effect as justified the mcaoure, even when all prospect 
of permanent advantage had vanished. In December 1796, 
death removed Mrs. Unwin by a change as tranquil as her 
decayed body and mind promised * Cowper, about an 
hour after her departure, looked at the corpse, but started 
suddenly away, with a broken sentence of passionate sor^ 
row, and spoke of her no more. He was now in that slate, 
and at tliat age, when grief is neitoet exasperated by me-* 
jnory, nor relieved by consolation ; and was mercifully 
relieved from feelings which neither religion nor reason 
could any longer regulate 

His subsequent iutervaU of bodily health, few as they 
were, appear to have been attended with nome return of 
attention to his favourite pursuits. His anxious and tender 
friendj Mr, Johnson, embraced such opportunities to lead 
him to take delight in tile revi.sion of hia Homer, and from 
September 1797 to March 1799, he completed by snatches 
the revisal of the Odyssey. Of the returns of bis disorder, 
ho appears to have been serisilde, and could describe it on 
its commencement, and before it totally overpowered his 
faculties. In a letter tg lady Hesketb, dated Oct, 13, 
179S, which Mr, Hayley has preserved, he describes him¬ 
self as one to whom nature in one day, in on^ minute, 
became an universal blank,’’ On this, hU biographer no¬ 
tices the opinion of some of his friends, that his disorder 
** arose from a scorbutic habit, which, when perspiration 
was obstructed, occasioned ap unsearchable obstruction ia 
the hue parts of his frame/' 

At intervals he still wrote a few original verses, of which 

The Cast-away,” his too favourite subject, was the last 
that came from his pen, but he amused himself occasionally 
with translations from Latin and Greek epigrams. His last 
effort of the literary kind, was an improved version of & 
passage in Horner^ which he wrote at Mr* Hay ley’a sug-^ 
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gestion, ftiid which that gentleman received on the Stst 
'of January, 1800* Tn the futiowing month he exhw 
bitad all the symptoms of dropsy, which soon made a 
rapid progreiiE. On April 25, about five in the afternoon, 
he expired so quietly that not one of bis friends who were 
present perceived his departure, but from the awful still* 
ness which succeeded* 

On Saturday, May 3, He was buried in St* Edmond’s 
chapel in Dereham church, where lady Hesketh caused a 
marble tablet to be erected, with an elegant inscription by 
Mr* Hay ley. 

That such a man should have been doomed to endure a 
life of mental distraction, relieved by few intervals, will 
probably ever be the subject of wonder; but that wonder 
will not be removed by curious inquiries into the state of 
Cowper’s mind, as displaying circumstances that have 
never occurred before. Awful as his case was, and most 
deeply as it ever must be deplored, there was nothing sin¬ 
gular in the dispensation, unless that it befell one of more 
than common powers of genius, and consequently excited 
more general sympathy* Mr. Hayley, who bas often en¬ 
deavoured to reason on the subject, seems to resolve it at 
last into a bodily disorder, a sort of scorbutic aBection, 
which, when repelled, brought on derangement of more or 
less duration. It appears to the present writer, from a 
careful perusal of that instructive piece of biography, that 
Cowper from his infancy had a tendency to errattona of 
mind ; and without admitting this fact in some degree, it 
must seem extremely Improbable that the mere dread of 
appearing as a reader in the house of lords should have 
brought on his hrst settled fit of lunacy* ' Much, indeed, 
has been said of his uncommon shyness and diffidence, and 
more, perhaps, than the history of his early life will jus- 
Shyness and diffidence are common to all young 
persons who have not been early introduced into company; 
and Cowper, who had not, perhaps, that advantage at 
home, might have continued to he shy when other boys are 
forward* But bad his mind been, even in this early pe¬ 
riod, in a healthful state, he must have gradually assumed 
the free manners of an ingenuous youth, conscious of noun* 
usual imperfection that should keep him bach. At school, 
we are told, he v^as trampled upon by ruder boys, who 
took advantage of his weakness, yet we find that he mixed 
in their amuaements, which inust in some degree bavt) 
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idvanced him on & level vrjth them; and what is yet more 
extraordinary, we hnd him for some years associating with 
men of more gaiety than pure morality admits, and sporting 
with the utmost vivacity and wildness with Thurlow and 
others, when it was natural to exj^ect that he would have 
been glad to court solitude for the purposes of study, aa 
well as for the indulgence of hia habitual shyness, if 
deed at this period it was so habitual as we are taught to 
believe* 

Although, therefore, it be inconsistent with the com* 
mon theories of mania, to ascribe his first attack to his 
aversion to the situation which was provided for him, or 
to the operation of delicacy or seusibility on a healthy 
mind, it is certain that at that time, and when, by his 
own account, he was an entire stranger to the religious 
system which he afterwards adopted, be was visited by the 
first attack of his disorder, which was so violent, and of 
such a length, as to put an end to all prospect of advance* 
merit in his profession. It is particularly incumbent on all 
who venerate the sound and amiable mind of Cowper, the 
cleameBs of his understanding, and his powers of reason* 
ing, to notice the date and circumstances of this first 
attack, because it has been the practice with superficial 
observers, and professed infidelsj who are now running 
down all the important doctrines of revealed religion, 
tinder the name of metbodism, to ascribe Cowper^s ma¬ 
lady to his religious principles, and his religious principles 
to the company he kept* But, important as it may be to 
repel insinuations of this kind, it is become less necessary 
since the publication of Mr. Hay ley'a life, which affords 
the most complete vindication of Mr* Cowper's friends, 
and decidedly proves that his religious system was no more 
connected with his malady than with his literary pursuits j 
that his malady continued to return without any impulse 
from either, and chat no means of the most judicious kind 
were omitted by htmself or his friends to have prevented 
the attack, if human means could have availed^ With re* 
spect to his friends, there can be nothing conceived mone 
consolatory to him who wishes to cheri^ih a good opinion of 
mankind, tiaan to contemplate Cowper in the midst of his 
friends, men and women exquisitely tender, kind, and dis¬ 
interested, animated by the most pure benevolence to¬ 
wards the helplcits and interesting sufilerer, enduring cheer¬ 
fully every species of fatigue and pri^tioni to administer 
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the least comfort to him, and sensible of no gratifrcatloii 
but what arose from tlieir success in prolonging and glad-* 
dening the life on which they set so high a value. 

To add much to this sketch respecting the merit of 
Cowper as a poet, would be superBuous. After passing 
through the many trials which criticism has instituted, he 
remains, by nniversal acknowledgment, one of the first 
poeU of the eighteenth century. Even without awaiting 
the issue of such trials, he attained a degree of |>oputarity 
which is almost without a precedent, while the species of 
popularity which he has acquired is yet more honourable 
than the extent of it. No man's works ever appeared with 
less of artihcial preparation ; no venal heralds proclaimed 
the approach of a new poet, nor told the world what it was 
to admire. He emerged from obscurity, the object of no 
patronage, and the adherent of no party* His fame, great 
and extensive as it is, arose from gradual conviction, and 
gratitude for pleasure received. The genius, the scholar, 
the critic, the man of the world, and the man of piety, 
each found \a Cowper^s works something to excite their 
surprize and their admiration, something congenial with 
their habits and feelings, something which taste readily 
selected, and judgment decidedly conilrmed. Cowper was 
found to possess that combination of energies which marks 
the comprehensive mind of a great and inventive genius, 
and to furnish examples of the sublime, the pathetic, the 
descriptive, the Dtoral, and the satirical, so numerous, 
that nothing seemed beyond his grasp, and so original, that 
nothing reminds us of any former poet. 

If this praise be admitted, it will be needless to inquire 
in what peculiar charms Cowper's poems cousifit, or why 
he, above all poets of recent times, has become the uni¬ 
versal favourite of his nation. Yet, as he appears to have 
been formed not only to be an ornament^ but a model to 
his brethren, it may hot be useless to remind thenn, that 
in him the virtues of the man, and the genius of the poet, 
arere inseparable; that in every thing he respected the 
highest interests of human kind, the promotion of religion, 
morality, and benevolence, and that while be enchants 
the ihiagtnation by the decorations of genuine poetry, and 
even condescends to trifle with innocent gaiety, bis i^crlous 
purposes are all of the nobler kind. He secures the>judg^ 
ment by depth of reflection on morals and manners; and 
hy a vigour of seiiUment, aud a kpowledge of huiuau 
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ture^ fiuch &s every taHe and every maii^s experience 
must confirm* lu description, whether of objects of iia-- 
ture, or of artificial society, he hus few equaJs, and whe¬ 
ther he passes from description to reasoning, or illustrates 
the one by the other, he has found the happy art of ad^ 
ministering to the pleasures of the senses and those of the 
intellect with equal success. But what adds a peculiar 
charm to Cowper, is, that his language is every where the 
]anguage of the iieait. The pathetic, in which he excels, 
is exclusively consecrated to subjects worthy of it He 
obtrudes none of those assumed feelings by which some 
have obtained the character of moral, tender^ and sympa¬ 
thetic, who in private life are known to be gross, selfish,and 
unfeeling. In Cowper we have every wimre the happiness 
to contemplate not only the most favourite of poets, but 
the best of men** 

COWPER (William), a celebrated surgeon and anato^ 
mist, the youngest son of Richard Cowper of Hampshire, 
esq. was born in 1666, probably at Bishop*ii Sutton, near 
Alresfbrd in that county, where he lies interred. After a 
medical education, he practised in London, where his first 
work, Myotomia reformaia, or a new adniinktration of 
alt the Muscles of the Human Body,** was ^published in 
1604, 8vo, and reprinted in a splendid folio, by Dr. Mead 
in 1724, several years after the death of the author, with 
an introductory discourse on muscular motion, and some 
additions; but the figures, although elegant, are said to 
be somewhat deficient in correctness. Ln i6b7, the author 
published at Oxford, in folio, “ The Anatomy of Human 
Bodies/* many of the plates of which were purchased by 
some London booksellerfi in 'Holland, and belonged to 
Bidloo’fi anatomy. The dispute which this occasioned, we 
have already noticed (see BlDLOO), and may now add that 
it terminated very little to CowpePs credit. -Bidloo com¬ 
plained of the theft to the royal society, ^aud wrote a very 
severe pamphlet, entitled “ GuL Cowperus citatus coram 
tribunalu** Cowper, instead of acknowledging the impro¬ 
priety of his conduct, published a virulent pamphlet, en¬ 
titled Vindlcix/* in which he endeavours to shew th^t 
they were not really Bidloo*s figures, but had been en¬ 
graved by Swammerdam, and purchased by Bidloo from 
Sw^mmerdatii*s widow, a malicious charge which some 
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SDbseqaent writers have been malevolent enough to prxips-* 

' gate and defend. Cowper hatfthe merit of giving & deaorip* 
ticn of aome glat^tla, seated near the neck of the bladder^ 
which have obtained tlie name of Cowper*a mucous glands^ 
He was also author of several communlcatioTis to the royal 
society, on the subjects of anatomy and surgery, which 
are printed in their Transactions, and of some observationt 
inserted iti the ** Anthropologia*’ of Drake. He is said bo 
have ruined his constitution by severe labour and watch* 
ings, and was seized at first with an astHhaatic complaint^ 
and afterwards with the dropsy, of which he died March S, 
1709. ‘ 

COWPER (William), M* D*, and F, 8. A. practisE^ 
physic many years at Chester with great reputation. He 
published (without his name), 1. A Suminaiy of the Life 
of Sl Werburgh, with a historical account of the images 
upon her sliritie (now the episcopal throne) in the choir 
of Chester. Collected from ancient chronicles and old 
writei^, By a citizen of Chester. Published for the be¬ 
nefit of the Charity-sdioo], Chester," 1749, 4to; but by this 
work, which he is said to have stolen from the MSS. of Mn 
Stone, a great collector of antiquities respecting that 
church, he gained very little reputation. He was also 
author of “ U Pensetoao: an evening’s contemplation in 
Sl John’s churchyard, Chester. A rhapsody, written more 
than twenty years ago; and now (first) published, illus¬ 
trated with notes historical and explanatory," London, 
1767, 4to, (addressed, under the name of M. Meanwcll, to 
the rev. John Allen, M. A. senior fellow of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, and rector of Torporley in Cheshire); in which 
he takes a view of some of the most remarkable places 
around it, distinguished by memorable personages and 
events. He died Oct. 20, 1767, while he waJi preparing a 
tnemoriai of his native city. He had aUo made collections 
for the county, which were left in the hands of his brother, 
an attorney near Chester, but consist of little more ihan 
transcripts from printed books and minute modern trans* 
actions, interweiwing, with the history of the county and 
city, a great mass ot other general history * 

COX, ot COCKES (Leonard), a learned writer of the 
sixteenth ceotury, was the second son of Laurence Cojt, 

1 Tlioin»n*t History ol tEft Foy^l Socbety-—Epitspb it Bithop^t &uU«b— 
Itcvt^f Cyclopcdj*. 

* Goagb’i TopOfrsphy.—Bowytr^ 
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SOD of John Cox, of the city of MootnoDth. Hisinother's 
name wsl^ Elizabeth Willey. * He was educated at Cam* ' 
bridge, where he took his bachelor's degree in arts, but at 
what college is not known. In 1528 he went to Oxford, 
and was incorporated in the same degree in February 1529. 
He supplicated also for the degree of M, A. but it does not 
appear that he was admitted to it. About this time he 
became master of Heading school; and was living there, in 
great esteem, at the time when Fryth, the martyr, was hrst 
persecuted by being Ket in the stocks. Cox, who soon 
discovered his merit by his conversation, relieved his wants, 
and out of regard to his learning, procured liis release. 
In 1532 he published “The art or craft of Rhetoryke,’^ 
inscribed to Hugh Farington, abbot of Reading, in which 
he divides his subject into four parts^ invention, judgment, 
disposition, and eloquence in speaking; but the present 
treatise is confined to the first. In 1540 he published 
“ Commentaries on William Lilly's construction of the 
eight parts of speech,” which are mentioned in Dn Ward's 
edition of Lilly's grammar; and, according to Wood, he 
translated from Greek into Latin, “ Marcus Eremita de 
lege et spirituand from Latin into English, ^'The para^ 
phrase of St Paul’s Epistle to Titus,” by Erasmus, with 
whom he was well acquainted. These, Wood says, were 
published in 1540, but by a MS note bf Mr. Baker, we 
are told, that the paraphrase of Erasmus was published m 
1549, at which time, the author says, ** he was then in 
hand” with Eremita, who had written ** on the law and 
the spWit,” and ** of them that thynke to be justyfyed by 
their works.” 

In 1541, Henry VllL granted him, by patent, the odice 
of master of the grammar-school of Reading, with a cer¬ 
tain tenement called “ a scole-house,” with a stipend of 
ten pounds, issuing out of the manor of Cholsey, belong¬ 
ing to the late dissolved monastery of Reading. A few 
years after be had obtained this patent, which he appear^ 
to have had the power of assigning during his life, he 
quitted Reading, and travelled over great part of the con¬ 
tinent, teaching the learned languages. Leland, in aomo 
Latin verses, among his Encooiia,” addressed to Cox, 
speaks of hts visiting the universities of Prague, Paris, and 
Cracow, and that he was known to Melancthon, who was 
Greek professor at Witiemberg. In the latter part of hla 
bfe he kept a school at Caer-leon, and is said to have sur-^ 
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vived until ihc reign of Edward VL Bale says that he was 
instructed in all the liberal arts, that he was a grammarian, 
a rhcturiciaLi, and a poet ^ a sound dwine^ and a diligent 
preacher of God's word* It is needless after this to add 
that he was of the reformed religion- In Edward YIth's 
time, he was one of the licensed preachers^ ^ 

COX (Ricuard), a learned English bishop, was bom 
at Whaddon in Buckinghamshire, of mean parentage, in 
the year 1499- Uu had probably his hrst education in the 
small prlury of Sneishall, in the parish of Whaddon; but 
being afterwards sent to Eton*school, he was elected into 
a scholai’ship at King's college in Cambridge, of which he 
became fellow in the year 1519- Having the same year 
taken iiis b;LC'helor of arcs degree, and being eminent for 
his piety and learning, be was invited to Oxford by car¬ 
dinal Wolsey, to hi! up hiii new foundation- He was ac¬ 
cordingly preferred to be one of the junior canons of Car¬ 
dinal college; and on the 7th of December, 1525, was 
incorpovaied baehelnr of arts at Oxford, as he stood at 
Cambridge. Soon after, having performed his exercises, 
he took tl|e degree of M. A- July 2, 1526, and at this time 
was reputed one of the greatest scholars of his age; and 
even his poetical cumpositlons were in great esteem. His 
piety and virtue were not inferiur to his learning, and 
commanded the respect of all impurtiat persons- But 
shewing himself averse to many of the poj^ish superstitions, 
and dtfclaring freely for some of Luther's opinions, he in- 
cuned the disfdeasure of hU supenurs, who strijjped him 
of his preferment, and threw hiai into prison on swpieioo 
of heresy. Wiieii he was released from his coLifmement, 
he left Oxford; und, tome time after, was chosen master 
of Eton-school, whicli duurished under his care- In 1537, 
Jic commenced doctor in divinity at Cambridge, and De¬ 
cember 4, ] 54Q, was made archdcaeoi) of Ely; as he was 
also apj min ted in 1541, the first prebendary in the first 
stall of the same cathedral, upon its being new founded by 
king Henry VlIL September 10, 1541. He was likewise, 
June 3, 1542, presented by the same king to the prebend 
of Sutton with Buckingliam in the church of Lincoln, and 
installed the J 1th of that nioiith, but this he surrendered 
up in 1547. Ill the year 1543, he supplicated the uuiver- 

1 Alh. Ok- vo>. 1—Hist, of Rpmlivj.-^Warlon'ft Hilt- of foclry, 
vdL 1(, 446, 111. aai.^grliii’ii Lif« gf Eriiuiui. 
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sity of Osfortlf that lie mlglit tate place among the doctors 
of divuiity there, which was unusual, because tie was not 
then incorporated in that degree, but this took place iti 
June 1^45, Wlien a design was formed, of converting the 
collegiate church of Souibwell into a bishopric, Dr. Cox 
was nominated bishop of it. On the iJtli of January, 1.■543-4, 
be was made the second dean of the new-erected caUiedraL 
of Osney near Oxford j and in 1546, when that see was 
translated to Christ church, he was also made dean there. 
These promotions he obtained by the interest of archbishop 
Crannier and bishop Goodrich, to the last of wlmin he had 
been obajilain; and, by their recommendation, be was 
chosen tutor to the young prince Kdward, wboni be in¬ 
structed with great care in the true principles of religion, 
and formed his tender mind to a;i early i^eniie of his duty, 
both as a Christian and a king^ On tiiat prince's accesMoa 
to the throne, he became a great favourite at court, and 
was made a privy*counsellor, and the king’s almoner. The 
2lstof May, 1547, he wns elected chancellor of the uni¬ 
versity of Oxford; installed July.16, 1543, canotk of Wind¬ 
sor ; and the next year made dean of Westminster. About 
the same time be was appointed one of the connnissifuiei's 
to visit the university of Oxford, in which he and his brother 
commissioners destroyed some of the most valuable trea¬ 
sures in the libraries, frmu a notion that they encouraged 
popery and conjuration ♦. In 1350, he was ordered to go 
down into Sussex, and endeavour by bis learned and af¬ 
fecting sermoiys, to quiet the minds of the people, wdio had 
been disuubcd by the factious preaching of Day bishop of 
Chichester, a violent papist \ and when the noble design 
of reforming the canon law was in agitation, he was ap¬ 
pointed one of the commissioners. Eotli in this and tiie 
former reign, when an act passed for giving all chantries, 


* as the rf^formiticrn 
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colleges) &c* to the king, through 0r« Cox*^ powerful tn-* 
tercessioni the colleges i» both uoiveraUies were excepted 
out of that act In November \55*2j he resigned the office 
of chancellor of Oxford i and soon after queen Mary’s ac¬ 
cession to the crown^ he was stripped of hia preferments; 
and on the 15th of August, 1553^ committed to the Mar-* 
ihalsea. ^He was indeed soon discharged from this coir- 
fmement; but foreseeing the inhuman persecution likely 
to ensue^ he resolved to quit the realcn^ and withdraw to 
some place where he might enjoy the free exercise of hi» 
religion, according to the form established in the reign of 
king Edward, With this view he went hrst to Strasburgh iti 
Germany, where be heard with great concern of some 
English exiles at Franefort having thrown aside the £ng« 
lish Liturgy, and set up a form of their own^ framed after 
the French and Geneva, models. On the 13th of March 
15S5, he came to Franefort in order to oppose this inno^ 
vatiou, and to have the Co turn on-Prayer-Book settled 
among the English congregation there, which he had the 
satisfaction to accomplish. Tbeti he returned to Stras* 
burgh for the sake of conversing with Peter Martyr, with 
whom he had contracted an intimate friendship at Oxford, 
and whom he loved and honoured for bis great learning 
and moderation. After the death of queen Mary he re¬ 
turned to England; and was one of those divines who were 
appointed to revise the Liturgy. When a disputation wai 
to' be held at Westminster between eight papists and eight 
of the reformed clergy, he was the cliief champion on the 
protest ants’ side* He preached often before queen Eli¬ 
zabeth In Lent; and, in his sermon at the opening of her 
first parliament, exhorted them, in most aifecting terms to 
restore religion to its primitive purity, atid banish all the 
popish innovations and corruptions* These exceHent dis¬ 
courses, and the great aeal he had shewn in support of the 
English liturgy at Franefort, so eflectually recommended 
him to the queen’s esteem, that in June 1559, she nomi¬ 
nated him to the bishopric of Norwich; but altering her 
mind, preferred him to the see of Ely in July 1559, in the 
room of Dr. Thirlby, who was deprived. Before his con¬ 
secration {Dec. 19) he joined with Dr. Parker, elect arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, mid the bishops elect of London, 
Chichester, and Hereford, in a petition to the queen, 
against an act lately passed for the alienating and ex¬ 
changing the lands and revenues of the bishops ; ^ and sent 
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her several argtuneets from scripture and reason against 
the lawfulness of U; observing withal, the many evils and' 
inconveniencies both to church and state that would thence 
arise, la 1539 we find him again appointed one of the 
visitors of the university of Oxford, but this visitatiotl was 
conducted so moderately as to obtain a letter of thanks to 
queen Elizabeth for the services of the commissioners; 
He enjoyed the episcopal dignity about twenty-one years 
and seven months, and was justly considered one of the 
chief pillars and ornaments of the church of England, hav¬ 
ing powerfully co*operated with archbishop Parker, and 
his successor Grin dal, in restoring onr cliurch in the same 
beauty and good order it had enjoyed in king Edward^s 
reign. He indeed gave some odence to the queen by his 
zealous uj;»position to her retaining the crucihx and lights 
on the altar of the Chapel Royal, and his strenuous defence 
of the lawfulness of the marriage of the clergy, to which 
the queen was always an enemy. He was a liberal patron 
to all learned men whom he found well affected to the 
church ; and shewed a singular esteem for Dr. Whitglft, 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, made him his chap¬ 
lain, and gave him the rectory of Teversham in Carnbridge- 
ahire, and a prebend of Ely. He did bis utmost to get a 
body of ecclesiastical laws * established by authority of 
parliament; but through the opposition of some of the 
chief courtiers, this design miscarried a third time. As 
he had, Lti his exile at Franefort, been the chief chaod- 
pion against the innovations of the puritans, he stIH con¬ 
tinued, with some vigour and resolution, to oppose their 
attempts against the discipline and ceremonies of the esta¬ 
blished church. At first he tried to reclakn them by- 
gentle means; but finding that they grew more audacious, 
and reviled both church and bishops in scurrilous Ubels, 
he wrote to archbishop Parker, to go on vigorously in re¬ 
claiming or punishing them, and not be disheartened at 
the frowns of those court-favourites who protected them ; 
assuring him that he might expect the blessing of God on 
hia pious labours to free the church from their dangerous 

* Thtf vu Lbe bonk nCtled Rfi^ it vat tmn^latei] into etegant Xatin hf 
fermatrii Legum EccteiEiiticuum,** air John tutd Dr, Haddoiit re. 

cwQptkd by Drd«r of king Henry gVut profuuor of the ciril law in ttio 
VIlL and Edvard VK out of the C3 non vnjvtniitj of Cam b ridge. It waa first 
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attempts, and to establish uniformity* When the prity-* 
"council interposed In favour of the puritansj and endea* 
voured to screen them from punishmeirt, he wrote a bold 
letter to the lord-treasurer Burleigh i in which he warmly 
expostulated with the council for meddling with the afiatrs 
of the church, which, as lie sitid, ought to be left to the 
deterniinaiion of the bishops; admonished them to keep 
within their own sphere; and told them be would appeal 
to the queen it they coniinucd to ituerpo&e fit tuatters not 
belonging to them. He is blamed by some for giving up 
several manors and other estates lielonging to his see, 
w hile others thought he deserved commendation'forhis firm* 
tiess in resolving to part with no more, and fov being proof 
against the strongest solicitations and most violent attacks 
which he had to encounter, even from those who wet^ 
most in favour at court, and who were backed by royal 
comniand and authority. In ihe years 1574 and 1S75, sir 
Christopher Hatton, a noted favourite of the queen, en¬ 
deavoured to wrest Kly-house in Holborn from him ; and 
in order to preserve it to his see he was forced to have a 
Jong and chargeable suit in chancery, which was not de* 
termined in 157^. The lord North also attempted, in 1575, 
to oblige him to part with the manor of ^omer^ham, iti 
Huntttigdonshire, one of the best belonging to his bishop* 
ric ; aiul with Downhani park; which he refvssing to yield, 
that lord endeavoured to irritate the queen against him, 
ahd to have him deprived. For that purpose. North, and 
some otliers of the courtiers, examined and ransacked his 
whole conduct since his fir^it coming to bis see, and drew 
■up a large body of articles against liim addressed to the 
privy-conntd. But the bishop, in his replies, so fully vin¬ 
dicated himself, that the queen was forced to acknowledge 
his innocetice, lliough the lord North boasted he had 
found five pr®munires against him. Vexed, however, v^fith 
the implacable malice of the lord North, and other his ad¬ 
versaries, lie desired, in 1577, leave to resign ills bishop¬ 
ric, which the queen refused. North, though disappointed 
in ids former aiLempt, yet not discouraged, brought three 
actions against the poor old bishop for selling of wood, on 
which the bishop oifered again, in 1579, to resign, pro¬ 
vided lie had a yearly peusioti of two hundred pounds out 
of bis see, and Donnington (the least of five country houses 
belonging to Ely bishopric) for his residence during life- 
The lord-treasurer Burleigh, at the bisbofC^ earnest desire, 
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leai^a' of the queen for> him to resign; and in 
February 1579^80^ upon the biiibop^s repeated desires^ 
forms'of resignation were actuary'drawn up. But the 
court could not find any divine of note who would take 
that bishopric on their terms, of surrendering up the best 
manors belonging to it,- The hrst offer of it was made to 
Freak, bishop of Norwich ; and, on bis refusal, it was prof-^ 
fered to several others ^ but the conditions still appeared 
so ignointnious that they all rejected it; by which means 
bishop Co?c enjoyed it till hU death, which happened on 
the 22d of July 1581, in the eighty-second year of hia age. 
By his will he left several legacies, amounting in all to 
the sum of \ and died worth, in good debts, 2,3224 
He had several children. His body waa interred in Ely 
ceAliedral, dear bishop Goodrich's monument, under n 
marble stone, with an inscription, now nearly effaced. His 
character U said to have been that of a man of a sound judg¬ 
ment and clear apprehension, and skilled in all polilc and 
tisefnl learning.' He wanted no advantages of education, 
and improved them with liucii diligence and induntry, that 
lie soon became an excellent pruAoient both in divine and 
human lUerature. The holy scriptures were his chief 
study; and he was perfectly well versed in the original 
language of the New Testament. He was extremely 
zealous for the true interest of the reformed cimrch, and a 
constant and vigorous defender of it against all the open 
assaults of all its enemies. He is accused by some of hav-' 
ing been a worldly and covetous person ; and is said to 
have made a great havock and spoil of his woods and 
parks, feeding liU family with powdered venison to save 
ezpences. SeveVal complaiiiis and long Accusations were 
exhibited against him anu bis wife, in 1579, to (|uecn Eli* 
zabeth upon these accounts, but the bishop fully vindicated 
himself, and shewed that all these compbivits w'ere ma- 
Jicious calumnies. It is likewise said, that he appeara to 
have been of a vindictive Bpitit, by reason of bis prosecu** 
tion of, and severity to, the deprived catholics in bis cus¬ 
tody I and especially by hi« complaints against Dr. Fecken- 
hanij the last abbot of Westminster. But the bishop al¬ 
leges in his own excuse, that these complaints were well 
founded | and that bis endeavours to convert him were by 
order of the court It must be remembered of cbis bishop, 
that he wna the first who brought a wife to live in a college; 
and that he procured a new body of statutes for St. Joho’s 
VoL.X* Ft 
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coUege ill Cambridge^ of vrhicb^ as bishop of Elyi he was 
Visitor. 

11U works, chieHy published after his decease^ ue, t. 
** An Oration at the beginning of the Disputation of Dr. 
IVesham and others with Peter Martyr.” 2. “ An Oration 
at the conclusion of the sameboth in Latin^ and printed 
in 154U, 4to, and afterwards among Peter Martyr's works. 
The second is also printed in the Appendix to Strype'a Life 
of Cranmer* He had a great hand in compiling the first 
Liturgy of the Clmrch of England r and was one of the 
chief persniis employed in the review of it in 1559. 4, 

He turned into verse the Lard's Prayer^ cotnmonty printed 
at the end of Sternbold and Hopkins's Psalms^ a composi^ 
tion whicl) will not bear modern criticism. 5. When a 
new Translation of tlie Bible was made in the reign of 
queen Elizsbethi now commonly known by the name of 
the Bishop’s Bihlci the Four Gospels, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Epistle to the Homans, were allotted to 
him, for hb portion. 6. He wrote, Resolutions of some 
Questions conceraing the Sacraments;" in the collection 
of records at the end of Dr. Burnet's History of the He* 
formation. 7. He had a hand in the “ Decfaration con-' 
cerntng the functions and divine institution of Bishops and 
Priests,” and in the “ Answers to the ‘ Queries concern¬ 
ing some abuses of the Mass.* ” S* Several letters^ and 
small pieces of his have been published by the industrious 
Strype, in his Annals of the Ebeformation, and Lives of the 
four Archbishops; and he is said to have had a hand in 
Lilly's Gnunmar. A letter WTitten by him in 1569, di¬ 
rected to the Parson of Dovniham, and found in the parish 
ciiest of that place, was some years ago published in the 
Gentleman's Magazine. It relates chiefly to the state and 
condition of the poor, before the statutes of the 14th and 
43d of queen Elizabeth were enacted; and shews that the 
bUhop was animated with a very laudable zeal for engaging 
persons of wealth and substance to contribute liberally, 
chcarfully, and charitably, to their indigent neighbours. ^ 

COX (8ir litCHARD), bart. lord chancellor of Ireland, 
and author of a history of that kingdom, was sou to Richard 

• Brit,—Strjpf^t Annalt; lee TniTex.^—>?|jrpc1t CftnmcT, p. 3. 77| 

134, ns, Qnn, m, 4l4,'-Ap|>nnliT, p. 119—PnritcTp p. 63i 75,79, 
85, 97, 99, lOf^, H)8, J3J, 909, 916, a9», 3+8, 379, 3S9, 4G6 {W} 473.— 
Strype^a UnhOhIi p. 63, and 79, 9i2^-^An anconnt aPs drawijix vf h,is 
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Cov, €aq< capuiii of a troop of horse, and ^was born at 
Batidon, in the county of Cork, oji the 25tb of March 
1650* He had the misfortune to become an orphan before 
he full three years of age; and was then taken care of 
by his mother's father, Walter Bird, esq* of Cloghnakilty. 
But his grandfather also dying when he was about, nine 
years old, he ivas then taken under the protection of his 
uncle, John Bird, esq* who placed him at an ordinary 
Latin school at CLogltnaktlty, where he soon discovered a 
strong inclination to learning* In 166S, in his eighteenth 
year, he began to practise as an attorney in several mattof 
courts where his unde was seneschal/ and continued it 
three years, and was entered of Gray's Inn in 1671,> with 
a view of being called to the bar. Here he was so madt 
distinguished for his great assiduity and consequent im^ 
provement, that in the summer of 1673 he was made one 
of the surveyors at sir Robert Shaftoe*s reading* He soon 
after married a lady wlio had a right to a considerable for* 
tune; but, being disappointed in obtaining it, he took a 
farm near Clogbnakilty, to which he retired for seven 
years* Being at length roused frotn his lethargy by a great 
increase of his family, he was, by the interest of sir Ro* 
here Southwell, elected recorder of Kiusale in 16S0* H« 
notv removed to Cork; where he practised the kiw^ with 
great success. But, foreseeing the storm that was going 
to fall on the protest&nts, he quitted his practice, and his 
estate, which at that time amounted to 3C>0f. per ann, and 
removed with his wife and five children to England^ and 
settled at Bristol* At this place he obtained sufikient 
practice to support his family genteelly, independently of 
his Irish estate; and at his leisure hours compiled the 
** History of Ireland the first part of which he published 

soon after the revolution, in I6B9, under the title of 
Hibernia AngUcana; or the History o* Ireland, from the 
conquest thereof by the English to the present time/* 
Wbeu the prince of Orange arrived in London, Mr. Cox 
quiued Bristol, and repaired to the metropolis, where he 
was mad e u nder-secretary of state. Having given great satis* 
facuon to the king in the discharge of thh office, Mr. Cox 
was immediately after the surrender of Waterford made 
recorder of that cuty. On the 15th of Septembev 1690, he 
waa appointed second justice of the court of common 
pleas* In April 1691 Mr* Justice Cox was made governor 
of the county and city of Cork* His situadon now, m a 
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judge and a nnlitary governor, was somewhat singular i 
and he was certainly not dehcient in aeaJ for the gover'n- 
luent, whatever objections may be made to his conduct oii 
the principles of justice and humanity. ' During the time 
of Mr* CoK^s goverUmeut, li^hicb continued till the reduc¬ 
tion of Limerick, though be ad'a frontier of 30 miles to 
defend, and 20 places to garrison, besides Cork and the 
fort of Kinsale, yet he did not lose a single inch of ground. 
On the 5th of November 1^92, Mr justlcU Cox received 
the honour of knighthood; in July 1693 was nominated 
lord chancellor of Ireland, and in October J 706 was created 
a baroneL On the death of c^ueen Anne, and the acces¬ 
sion of king George L sir Rtchai'd Cox, with the other 
principal Irish judges, was removed from his of&ce, and 
also from the privy cdunciL He then retired to his seat 
in the county of Cork, where he hoped to have ended liU 
days in peace; but his tranquillity was disturbed by seve^ 
ral attacks which were made against him in the Irish par-' 
liainetit, but though several severe votes were passed 
ag^nst him, they were not followed by any farther pro-^ 
ceetUngs. He now divided his time between study, mak¬ 
ing improvements on hts estate, and acts of benehcetlce. 
But in April 1733, be was seized by a ht of apoplexy, 
which ended in a palsy, under which he languished till 
the 3d of May that year, when he expired without pain; 
at the age of S3 year's one motlth and a few days.^ 
'COXETER (Thomas), a faithful and industriotis coHfec- 
tor of old English literature, was bom of an ancient and" 
respectable fhmily at Lechdale in Gloucestershire, Sept, 
16B9. He was educated in grammatical learning, hrst 
under the rev. Mr. Collier, at Coxwell in Berkshire, and 
afterwards under the reV. Mr. Collins, at Magdalen school;' 
Oxford; from which he entered a commoner of Trinity' 
college, Oxford, hi 1705* From Oxford, where he wore 
a cjvilian’agown, he came to Lotidou, with a viefw of pur-' 
^ing' the civil taw; but losing bis friend and patfon sir 
John Cook> knight, who'was dean of the arches and vicar- 
general, and who died iti 1710, he abandoned civil law' 
and every other professioik' An anonymous funeral poem 
to the memory of sir John Cook, entitled Astrea lacii- 
mans,** the pr^uction probably of Coxeter, appeared in' 
1710.' Continuing in London without any settled pursuit,' 

* Brit, sn sbridgiaeiit, not* ibort tot, of the Hiuoiy ol treliDd for 
t)h ^riod. 
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iie became acquainted with booksellers and authors.. He 
amassed materials for a bfo^^rapby of our poets^ which were 
afterwards used in wbat is calked Cjbber^s Lives, (See arL 
The. CiaaER)^ . He also assisted Mr, Ames in the History 
of British typography. He bad a curious collection of old 
pkysj and pointed out to Theobald many of the black- 
letter books which that critic used in his edition of Shak- 
speare. He compiled one, if not'more, of the indexes to 
■Hudsonk edition of Josephus in 1720, In 1739 be pub¬ 
lished a new edition of Baiiy\ or ratlier HaUk, life of bishop 
Fisher, first printed in 1655, Jn 1744 he circulated pro¬ 
posals " for printing the dramatic works of Thomas May, 
esq. a contemporary with Ben Jonson, and, upon his de¬ 
cease, a competitor for the bays. With notes, and an 
^count of hist life and writings.*’ “ The editor,” says he, 
** intending to revive the best of our plays, faithfully collated 
with all the editions, that could be found in a search of 
above thirty years,, happened, to communicate his scheme 
to one who now invades it. To vindicate which, he is re¬ 
solved to publish ^his deserving author, though out of the 
.order of his desigm And, as a late spurious edition of 
Gorboduc*’ is sufficient to shew what mistakes and con¬ 
fusion may be expected from the medley now advertising 
in ten volumes, a correct edition will be added of that ex¬ 
cellent tragedy ; with other poetical works of the renowned 
.8ackv]l|e, his life, and a glossary. These are offered ^ ^ 
specimen of the great care that is necessary, and will con¬ 
stantly be used, in the revival of such old writers as the 
editor shall be encouraged to restore to the public in their 
genuine purity,” Such are the terms of the proposals: 
and they shew, that, though this design did not fake 
Coxeter was the first who formed the sctieiue, adopted by 
Hodsley, of publishing a coflectian of qur ancient plays. 
Sackvitie's “ Gorboduc,” here referred to, is the edition 
published by Mr. Spence in 1736, In 1747 he was, ap¬ 
pointed secretary to a society for the encouragement of an 
,essay towards a complete English history \ under the aus¬ 
pices of which appeared the first volume of Carte's 
** History of Ecigkud.” Mr. Warcon made considerable 
use of bis MSS. in hb “ History of Poetry ;** and iii 1759, 
an edition of Massinger*s works was published in, 4 vok. 
Svo'. said to be “ revised, corrected, and the editions col¬ 
lated by Mr. Coxcier.*' He died of a fever April 19, 1747, 
in hii 59th year,' and was buried in the chapet-yard of the 
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Koy»l licapital of Bridewell: leaving an orphan daoghter, 
who was often Icindly assisted with money by Dr« Johnson, 
and in her laUer days by that excetleni and useful institu¬ 
tion, the Literary Fund* 8be died in Nov. 1807/ 

COXIS, or COXCIE (Michael), an artist, was bom at 
Mechlin in 14&7, and received the first notions of paint¬ 
ing, when he was very young, from Beniarxt Van Orlay of 
Bnissels; but quitting his own country, he travelled to 
Rome, and there had the good fortune to become a disd-p 
pie-of -Raphael. He studied and worked under the direc¬ 
tion of that superior genius, for several years ; and in that 
school acquired the taste of design and entonring peculiar 
to ills master, as also the power of imitating his exquisite 
manner so far, as to be qualified to design his own female 
figures with a great deal of grace and elegance. He bad, 
however, no gi^eat invention, nor did be posset a livelU 
nesa of imagination ; and therefore, wheu be left Rome, to 
retdrn to bis native country, he took care to carry along 
with him a considerable number of the designs of Raphael, 
and other eminent masters of Italy, which he did not scru* 
pie to make use of afterwards in his own compositions. 
By that means he gained a temporary reputation, and his 
pictures were wonderfully admired through the Low Coun¬ 
tries; but when Jerom Cock returned from Rome, and 
brought with him into Flanders, the “ School of Athens,** 
designed by Raphael, and other designs ef the most fa¬ 
mous Italian artists, they were no sooner made public, than 
the plagiarism of Cox is was discovered, and his reputation 
proportiouably decreased. 

In the church of St. Gtidule at Brussels, there is a 

Last Supper*’ painted by poxis, which is much com* 
mended * and in the church of Notre Dame, at Antwerpi, 
a St. Sebastian, a Crucifixior, ^nd several portraits, which 
are fine imitations of nature, and the expression in all of 
them is excellent. And in the chapel of St Luke, at 
Mechlin, he painted two folding-doora, intended to cover 
an altar-piece, which were so greatly esteemed, that the 
archduke Matthias purchased them at a very large price, 
and carried them out of the Low Countries, ' Towards the 
close of his life, having become vOry rich, he buile three 
bouses in Malines, which he furnished with his own per* 

1 GffdL Mkf. t«L LVI, tbft Ant Aoeovnt wbidi ever ippeArad of itr« Ccio* 
ier't Life of Jobiuocr, 
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fornn^nce^k His pictures, tUougli Trom the length of.hU 
life, and his incessant application, yery numerous, are yet 
rarely to be met ivicb. He fvaa killed by a fait from a scaf* 
fold in 1592, in the town-hall of Antwerp, where he was 
painting, at the very wlvanced age of 95 years,^ 

COYER (L*ABttt), who wa» bom at Baumeles-Nones 
in Franc be-Comt^, and died at Paris July t8, 17^2, in an 
advanced age, was for sometime a Jesuit Having quitted 
that society, be repaired to the capital about 1751, and 
sought a iiveiibood by bis pen. He began his career by 
certain fugitive pieces, of which some, as the ** Discovery 
of the PhiToflopher's stone/' in imitadon of Swlfl, and the 
Miraculous year/' had the most success. Tliei^e trides 
were collected under the very suitable title of " Bagatelles 
morales.^’ Some of the pieces in tins collection are written 
with ease, delicacy, and sprightliness; but irony being the 
favourite figure with the autlior, the style of it is coo cno- 
notonouB, and the witticisms sometimes too tar fetched, 
'inhere was visible in the writings of the abbd Coyer, as 
well as in hia conversation, a perpetual effort at being 
agreeable, which he was unable 4o sustain to any length. 
Besidt^s some temporary pieces, the abb£ Coyer also wrote, 
1. “The History of John Sohieski/' 1761, 3 vols, 12mo; 
a very interesting work. 2, “ Travels in Italy and Hol¬ 
land/* 1775, 2 vok l3tno. The abb£ Coyer ran over 
these countries, not so much in the character of a, deep 
observer, ns of a light Frenchman, who takes a superficial 
glance, and then hastily sets down some remarks analogous 
to the ductuation of his mind, of his inclinations and his 
character. The book is far inferior both to the observa¬ 
tions of M. Grosley and the travels of M. de la Lande. 

** New observationa on England,*^ 1779, ISnao, which 
is little else that an abridgment of Grosley's London* 

4. ** Noblesse Courmcr^nte/' 2 vols. Svo, and a little 
romance entitled “ Chiiiki, histoire Cochini^'Chinoise/^ 
which made more noise in France than his “ Bagatelles,*' 
and are said to have contributed to two important changes 
in France, the granting of letters of noblesse to eminent 
merchants, and* the abolition of wardenships. 5. “ Plan 
d*educatioii publique,*^ 1770, 12mo. The ahb^ Coyer also 
fraosiated BiackstoneV Cooimentaries on the Criminal 
Law of England, He had long fruitlessly endeavoured to 
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obtfttn into the French academyf and had 

adopted many of the sentimentH of ibe tnodern philoso* 
phera, who do not appear, howevefi to have had a pro* 
found respect tor him. He was always telling Voltuire that 
he intended to come and spend three months with him, 
'until the poet, frightened at his l-breat, wrote to him, 

MonSi Abb4,- do you know the difference which I And 
between you and Don Qui?iote? It is, that he took inns for 
castles, and you take castles for inns/' ^ 

COY PEL is the name of a family of celebrated pain¬ 
ters. Noel Coype), the grandfather, was director -of the 
academy at Rome i Antony Coypel, the father, was prin¬ 
cipal painter to the king and the duke of Orleans, and at 
the same time surtreyor of painting and sculpture; and 
Noel Nicholas Coypei, the uncle, professor of that academy* 
Charles Antohv Coyi^el was admitted into the academy 
of painting in his twentieth year,-where he had already exe¬ 
cuted several pictures of great merh; his son,.who was 
born at Parts in 1694, and to whom he left his name, his 
talents, bis knowledge, and virtues^ enjoyed the same good 
fortune in his 21st year: be was Arst piiinter to the duke 
of Orleans^ and in 1747-to the king. Though his per¬ 
sonal qualities and endo-wmenta had already made hrm a 
welcome guest with the princes and great men of the court, 
yet this last appointment incfeased his reputation; atid the 
first use he made o^ his consequence, wa^i to induce M. de 
'^oumbeniy whodiad fortitude of mind sufficient for such a 
sacrifice, to decline the title of a protector of the academy, 

' which hitherto had -always been couuected with the office 
of superlntendant' of the buildings,-in order that the aca¬ 
demy of painting, l^e all the rest; might be under the 
immediate protection of the king* -He also erected a pre¬ 
paratory school, at Paris, for the young pupils, who went 
to Rome, where they studied history, and exercised them¬ 
selves under able masters^ To him likewise the public 
were indebted for the exhibkioti'of the pictures in the 
-Luxembourg gallery. Like all men of genius, he:had his 
enviers and rivals; but hU rivals were bis friends, hu mo¬ 
desty drew them to'him, and he never refused them faU 
esteem.. His place as first painter to -the king brought him 
to court, and made him more intknately acquainted with 
the queen and the dauphin* ^ The queen often gave bim 

^ Okt, fliit,— M«]ij vf iiis voeIw «f noiiced in th« Mooth, lUr. ; m lude^ 
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-work-to do, which chiefly consisted in pictures of the saints 
^and other objects of devotion. On her return from Metjs, ^ 
■finding over her chimney a picture which he had privately 
executed, representing France in the attitude of returning 
thanks to heaven for the deliverance of the king, she was 
ao moved, tltat she exclaimed, ** No one but my friend 
Coypel is capable of such a^ piece of gallantry I” The 
dauphin had frequently private conversations with him. 
He himself executed the drawing for the last .work of Coy- 
pel, the Sultaa tn his ser^lio.” His table was always 
strewed with tbe manuscripta of this artist, which he in¬ 
tended to publish at his own expence. The death of the 
author prevented his design, and oix hearing of the event, 
the prince said publicly at supper: X have jii one year 
lost three of my friends!" 

■ Coypel seems to iiavc exerted himself more for others 
than for himself; he was a good master, a good relation, a 
.good friend, and a man of veracity. His father disinherited 
him tn favour of his sister Jby a^second marriage, and,the 
sou did the same In regard to bis brotlier, by depriving 
him of all benefit from the inbevitance of Bidautt. Coypel 
was autlmr of several thearrical performances, the rehear¬ 
sals of which were amended by crowds of people, nut for 
tbe sake of feeding his vanity with an artificial applause, 
hut from friendly participation, and the conviction of their 
intrinsic merit. Most of them were performed at the pri¬ 
vate theatre of madame Marchand, and in the Mazarine 
college, for which, they were expressly composed. The 
well-known “ Don. Quixote'* is by him. , jCoypel also 
wrote several dissertations on the art of painting, and aca¬ 
demic al lectures, which latter are m print. He even wrote 
the life of his father, which exceff no less by the delicate 
manner m which be criticises,hb father, than by the mo¬ 
desty with which he jipeaks of himself. His acquaintaiico 
waa very much sought after. One proof of thisjamthe 
prodigious heaps of letters that were found after his death. 
He was particularly the favourite of a .small coterie, where 
jtalents, knowledge, and good humour were cherished, un- 
inixed with jealousy, pride, .and licentiousness, Jn . the 
number of its members were. Mess. .Cayltis, Helvetius, 
Mirabeau, Mariveaux, mad^** Quinaul, madame.IVlarohaitd, 
and several more. They met alternately at Uie apartments 
of each otbef, and sat down, ta a supper whicbf by a law 
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of the society^ was not to cost more than Bfteeu livres. 
' CoypeJ was remnirkable for his libera) spirit* He caused a 
house that had been thrown down by an inundation to be 
rebuilt at bU own expehce on a far more conreiiieiit and 
handsome plan/without the irapoFerished owncr^s ever 
knowing to whom he was indebted for the bounty* He 
annually laid by 2000 livres of his revenue for works of 
charity, and requested the duke of Orleans to employ the 
ezpencG of the coach which that prince kept for him in 
alms to the poor. The duke of Orleans bad an uncommoit 
value for him. The duke could^ not bear a warm room^ 
but when Cojpel came to tum| he always ordered a rous^ 
ing fire to be made up, ** for,” said be, ** be is chilly [” 
This same prince composed b£ poem, shewed it to tlie artist, 
and asked him, whether he should have it printed } Coy* 
pel was honest enough to say, No -J* and the duke tore 
it, and threw it into the fire. 

A similar anecdote of the duke of Orleans the regent, 
and Antony Coy pel the father, deserves to be related here 
by way of conclnuon. The regent knew that Coypel, oo 
account of some disgusti, was intending to accept of an 
invitation to England. Ha therefore drove to his lodgings 
one morning, in a fiacre, quite alone, without any attend¬ 
ants^ and had him called down: ** Gome into the carriage/^ 
said he to the artist, who was quite disconcerted at this 
visit; let us go and take a drive together: you are cha¬ 
grined —i want to try whether I cannot put you in a good 
humour,” and thb jaunt made Coypel at once forget both 
England and his chagrin. The subject of tbU memoir died 
in 1752, in the 53th year of his age^^ 

COYSEVOX (Antwe^v), an ingenious French sculp*' 
tor, horn at Lyons, in* 640, died chancellor and regent 
of the academy of painting and sculpture in 1720. Ver¬ 
sailles boasts his best works, except the figure of that great 
minister, M. Colbert, on his tomb, in church of S* 
Eiutache; the two groupes of Renown, and Mercury, in 
the Thuilleries; and the player on the flute, in the same 
garden. The Neptune and Amphytrite, at Marly, with 
many very fine busts, are the chief works of this artist, 
who was endowed with a most fruitful imaginatioD, and art 
admirable execution** 
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COZENS, (ALFXANDEK)f « Russian by biirtb, was a land¬ 
scape painter in Londnn^ but chiefly practised as a draw- 
iDg-maater^ He taught in a way that was new and pecu¬ 
liar, and which appears to have been adopted from the 
bint given by Leonardo da Vinci, who recomcneiids select¬ 
ing the ideas of landscape from the stains of an old plaster 
wall, and his method of composing his drawings may be 
considered as an improvement upon the advice of Da Vinci., 
His process was to dash out, upon several pieces of paper, 
a number of accidental large blots and loose flourishes, 
from which he selected forms, and sometimes produced 
very grand ideas; but they were in general too tudeflnite 
in their execution, and unpleasing in their colour. He 
published a small tract upon this method of composing 
landscapes, in which he has demonstrated hii process. He 
also published some other works, the most considemhle of 
which was & folio, entitled “ The Principles of Beauty 
relative to the Human Head,*^ 177d, French and English, 
a very ingenious, but somewhat fanciful work, illustrated 
with engravings by Bariolozzi, showing the gradations of 
character, from the outline of a feature, to the outline of 
the face, and to each face is applied an head dress in the 
style of the antique. He also published ** The various 
species of Composition in Nature, in sixteen subjects, on 
four plates,” with observations and instructions; and 
The shape, skeleton, and foliage of thirty-two species of 
Trees,” 1771, reprinted 1786; but, in Mr. Edwards's opi¬ 
nion, not very creditable to the artist. As a drawing- 
master, be had very considerable reputation and eniploy- 
ment. He attended for tome years at Eton school, and 
%iiiong other pupils of high rank, lf|d the honour of giving 
some leAsons to his royal highness the prince of Wale^.. 
He died at bis house in Leiceater-street, Leicester-square, 
April, 1786, leaving a son John Cozens, who greatly ex¬ 
celled him as a landscape painter: rejecting bb lather's me¬ 
thod of fortuitous blots and dashes, he followed the arrange¬ 
ments of nature, which be saw with an enchanted eye, and 
drew with an enchanted hand. He owes bis fame to those 
tinted drawings, of which, Mr. Fliseli says, the method 
has been imitaied with more success than the sentiment- 
which inspired them. A collection of his drawings amount¬ 
ing to ninety-four, the property of Mr. Beckford, were 
^old by Christie iu 1805. and pr^uced 510L He visited 
Italf tiric^ where he appears to have drawn most of these 
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Ju J?d4, he was seized with a mentat derangement which 
continued to his death in 179 

CRACHERODE. (Clayton Moroaunt), an eminent 
benefactor to the taste> elegance^ and. literature of bb 
time, was the son of col. A^drdaunt Cmcberodef who sailed 
with lord Ansou, and in 1733 was appointed lieuc. gover* 
nor of Fun St. Philip, in Minorca. His mother was Mary, 
the ^daughter of Thomas Morice^ esq. paymaster of the 
British forces in Portugal in queen Anne^s time,- and 
brother to William Morice, esq* who married bishop At- 
terburyV daughier. 7'he,colonel died June SO, 1773, .and 
bis widow pec. 27, 1784, at their house in Queeu^s-square, 
.Westminster, which was afterwards inhabited by their .son, 
the subject of the present article. Mr. Cracherode was 
born in 1729, and educated at Westminster school, where 
his contemporary the late Mr. Cumberbnd says, he was 
« as grave, studious, and reserved as he was through life; 
but correct in moraU and elegant in manner^, jiot courting 
a promiscuous acquaintance, but pleasant to those who 
knew him, beloved by many, and esteemed by all/* ,He 
was^admltted a scholar a^ Westminster in L7.42, and in 1746 
was elected to Christ'church, Oxford, where he tookthis 
^degree of B-A. and M.A..at die usual periods : :thelaxcer, 
Aprils, 1753 , He entered ipto holy orders, and atone 
lime held the curacy of Biuaey, a donative, near Oxford, 
but accepted no preferment afterwards. At the same time, 
he maintained that simplicity and purity in his appear- 
,ance, manners, ^nd seutimeuts, which belong to the. cha¬ 
racter he professed, Tiie tenor of. Mr. Cracberode*A life, 
after he ccitne to reside in London, that of a man of literary 
taste and .research, was even and uniform : his principal 
object was the collection of a library and museum, .and 
while his thoughts were confined to it, his associatbris 
yrere necessarily with men of similar pursuits. He em- 
.ployed a considerable pait of a large revenue in making 
.collections of what was best and most curious in literature, 
and certain branches of the arts. His library »oon became 
unrivalled in its kind^ and his cabinet of prints, drawings, 
and medals, was consider^ as among the most select and 
^ valuable,in a,country that possesses so many of them. .He 
an exquisite judge of art, both anc^ient and modern, 
particularly of sculpture, painting,. and music, and coU 

^ i 

1 Bdvipii^« Contiriuatjoi) of Virdpole^s Ancodofti^.-^FuKli^i PilkiD^cu. 
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lected the choicest of early printed books^ drawings, coins; 
and gems. Many of bis articles were unique for their 
beauty, their pres err atrou, or the rarity of their occur¬ 
rence ; such, for instance, as his cameo of a lion on a 
sardonyx, and intaglio of the discobolos; bh Tyndale’s 
New I'estament on vellum, that formerly belonged to Anne 
Boleyn ; his lord Finch, with wings on hia head, by Mar¬ 
shal; his Qlbiopolis, and his Diclialoos, the 6rst and 
smallest coin, being the fourth part of an obolus. Of these; 
and every other curioauy in his possession, he was, at alt 
times, most obUgingiy communicative* His books, which 
he used modestly to call a specimen collection, particularly 
books of the fifteenth century, form perhaps the most per¬ 
fect series ever brought together by one man. His passion 
for collecting was strong in death, and while he was at the 
last extremity, his agents were buying prints for him* In 
his farewell visit to Hayne^s shop he put an Edinlmrgh 
Terence in one pocket, and a large paper Cebes in ano¬ 
ther, and expressed an earnest desire to carry a^vay ** Tri- 
veti Ann ales,’* and Henry Stephens's ‘‘ Pindar’’ in old bind¬ 
ing, both beautiful copies, and, as be thought, finer than 
his own, but which Mr. Payue bad destined for lord Spen¬ 
cer. 

This last visit was paid on the Monday before his death, 
when he seemed to depart in a manner that was visibly 
affecting. Soon after he got home, it was found neces¬ 
sary to call in sir George Baker, who paid the most unre¬ 
mitting atteiuion, and revived him from the momentary 
effects of a fit in which he fell down, but could not protract 
life beyond the Friday following, April 6, 1799, when this 
amiable man expired. He was interred in Westminster- 
abbey. 

His death was probably brought on by a cold be caught^ 
in going out after a long confinement It was apparently 
an atrophy, but at last, a consttpatiou of the bowels. 
Among his other habits, in which he was extremely regu¬ 
lar, he was accustomed for 40 years of his life, to go every 
day first to Mr. Elmsly’s the bookseller in the Strand, and' 
theuce to Mr. Payne^s at the Mews-gate, to meet his lite¬ 
rary friends: and punctually called every Saturilay at the 
late'Mr. Mud ge\ now Dutton’s, the ingenious mechanic 
in Fleet-street, to have his watch exactly regulated. 

The principal features of hia face, which waa a very fine 
one» were mildness^ kindness^ and gooduess: and though 
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th«y could not well be described in one UnOt yet they might 
be expressed by the biugle epithet of H batmlo. He was 
an unireml favourite, because he possessed those qualU 
ties of which mankind are seldom jealousi and which they 
are ever ready to commends. His judgment was sound, 
and bis taste excellent: he was eager to learn, and modest 
to decide* His general manner of life, though he occa-^ 
sionally mixed whh the world, and lived with the 6rst peo¬ 
ple, was quiet and recluse ; and his excumons from 
Queen-square were, for ihe most part, terminated at Clap- 
hatp^ The greatest journey of his life was from Londoti 
to Oxford, and be was never on horseback. He had an 
estate in Hertfordshire, on which grew a remarkable ches- 
nut-tree, which he never saw but in an etching. This 
property was the manor of great Wimondty, held of the 
crown in grand serjeantry by the service of presenting to 
the king the first cup be drinks at his coronation ; the cup 
to be of silver gilt, and the king returns it as the fee of 
office. His father, colonel Cracherode, purchased this 
manor of the Grosvenor family, and officiated at the coro¬ 
nation of his present majesty. The apprehension of being 
called to perform this service occasioned no small uneasi¬ 
ness to his sotL His fortune was large, which lie received 
from hia father. Possessing about 600/. a year in landed 
propeily, and nearly 100,000/. in three per cents, he was 
usually reckoned worth 5000/. a year, of which he made 
the best possible use, for his charities were as ample as his 
fortune, but secret. 

Hifi attainments were various and considerable. He 
wrote elegantly in Latin verse, as may be seen in three 
specimens in,the ** Carmina Quadmgealmalia,” for the year 
1748, the only things he was ever known to have published. 
The only likeness existing of Mr, Cracherode is a black- 
lead drawing made by order, and in the possession of lady 
Spencer, but by himself expressly forbidden to be en¬ 
graved* 

Mr. Cracherode left no formal will; and ai he never 
was married, his fortune devolved by inheritance to bii 
siicer, a maiden lady, who died July 17, 1S02, He left 
detached memoranda, bequeathing his immense coUection 
of books, medals, drawings,'&c. to the British Museum, of 
which he had for soihe years been a trustee. He was also 
a fellow of the royal and antiquariati societies* Every friend 
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to literature must rejoice to hear that this utiparaiieled 
library (with the exception of bis Polyglot! Bible^ which 
he left to the btahop of Durham^ and his copy of tlie first 
edition of Horner^ formerly beiongiTig to the celebrated 
hiaturian Tbuanus, which he gave to Dr* Cyril Jackson, 
late dean of Christ church) went entire to this excellent 
repotitoxy, where they now are placed under the title of 
the iiustum Crachewdianum, > 

CRADOCK (Samuel), an eminent writer among the 
nonconformists, was born in 1620, but where we do not 
hud* He was educated at Emanuel college, Cambridge, 
of which he became a fellow, and was presented to the 
coUege living of North Cadbury in Somersetshire, worth 
300iL a year. When he kept the bachelor of divinity's act, 
at the public commencement in 1651, bis performance was 
highly applauded* He was ejected for nonconformity in 
1662, hut his wants were soon supplied by the death of a 
relation, who left him a good estate at Wickham Brook in 
Suffolk, on which he resided for twenty-six years, occa¬ 
sionally preached, and kept an academy for teaching young 
noDconfurmists those branches of science usually taught at 
the universities* Dr. Calamy, who was one of his pupils, 
gii^es him a high character for learning and piety, and 
Granger remarks that he has never seen two different cha¬ 
racters of Mr* Cradock* He was so good and Inoffensive, 
that every body spoke well of him, xvhen it was usual for 
men of all religions to speak ill of each otber^ Nothing 
was ever objected to him but his nonconfornilty. In the 
reign of Charles XL he drew up a vindication of himself 
and others who kept private academies, notwithstanding 
their having taken an oath to the contrary at the univer-^ 
sUy; a copy of it may he seen in Calamy* In his 79th 
year he became pastor of a congregation at Bishop Stort-^ 
ford in Hertfordshire, where he died October 7, J706, in 
his S6th year, and was buried at Wickham Brook. His 
works, which were recommended by bishop Reynolds and 
archbishop Tillotson, are still in high esteetu with the 
orthodox dissenters. They consist of, 1* “ Knowledge and 
Practice/’ a system of divinity, folio. 2* ** The Harmony 
of the Four Evangelists,” folio, revised by Dr. Tiliotson, 
who preserved it t^ dames in the hre of London,- 

1 <3«ilr Hms* LXiXi Ik, m1i6 voL LXXXL far tome tccgfQnt a in^- 
fMfd reUlloQ. 
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3* The Apostolical Hiitoryj containing the Acts, &c* of 
the Apostles,'* folio. 4. A Catechism on the principles 
of the Christian'Faith*’' 5. ‘‘ The Old Testament History 

methodized.** 6. A plain and brief Exposition on the^ 
Kerelation.** Most of these have been often reprinted. 

CRADOCK {ZACHAftV), aatd to be brother to the pro-’ 
ceding, was bom iit 1€33, and was educated at Qiieen*s' 
college, Cambridge, where ho gained such esteem by his 
learnirig and piety, that Dn Cud worth, in 1656, wrote in 
the strongest terms to secretary 'I’hurloe, to recommend 
him to Oliver Cromwell, as a proper person tor the chap* 
lainship of the English factory at Lisbon, Some years after 
the restoration, he was made canon*residentiary of Chi¬ 
chester, and was elected fellow of Eton college in 1672. 
In 1630 he was chosen by the fellonls provost of Eton in 
opposition to Waller the poet, who was twice dis^pointed 
of rhe same preferment, once in 1665, \vhen the lord chan- 
ccUor Clarendon refused to put the seal to the grant, be¬ 
cause it could be held only by a clergyman, and now when 
die privy-conncil came to the same determination* Dr. 
Cradock, who admired in his,own time for his uncom¬ 
mon talents, great copiousness and vivacity in preaching, 
is scarce known to the present day, except by the higli 
character given of biin by his contemporaries, and two ex¬ 
cellent sermons; one., on Providence, preached before 
Charles 11. by whose command it was printed : it has since 
passed through several editions : the other ** On the great 
end and design of Ciiristianlty,” was printed some year^ 
after his death, which happened Oct 16, 1695, when he 
was interred in the college chapel.' 

CRAIG [dm James Uemiy), a brave officer,- was of a- 
respectable Scottish family, the Cmigs of Oalnairand Cos- 
tartoui and born in 174S at Gibralur, where his father 
held the appotntmenta of civil and military judge. He en¬ 
tered the army at the early age of hfteen; and in a season 
of peace he imbibed the elementa^ knowledge of his pro-^ 
fession in the best military schools of the continent. In 
1770, he was appointed aid-de-camp to general sir Robert 
Boyd, then governor of Gibraltar, and obtained-a company 
in the 4Tth regiment, with which he went to Ahierica in 
1774, and was present at the battles of Lexington and' 

*■ Bircb-'i TtUoiion.WvtansoD’a Lif« of WaU«r.—Hsrwood’B ALan^Kttt^ 
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in wbicb latter engagement he was severely 
wounded^ In (776^ he accompanied bis regiment to Ca¬ 
nada, commanding his company in the action of Trois 
Hivierea, and be afterwards commanded the advanced 
guard of the army in the expulsion of the rebels from that 
province. In 1777 he was engaged in the actions at Ti- 
conderago and Huberiown, in the taCter of which engage¬ 
ments he was again severely wounded. Kver in a position 
of honourable danger, he received a third wound in the 
action at Freeman's Farm. He was engaged in the disas-^ 
trous atiTair at Saratoga, and was then dlstingaished by ge¬ 
neral Burgoyne, anti the brave Fraser, who fell in that 
action, as a Voung officer who promised to attain to the 
very height of the military career. On that occasion be 
was selected by genemi Biirgoyne to carry home the dis¬ 
patches^ and was immediately thereafter promoted to a 
majority in the new S2d regiment, which he accompanied 
to Nova Scotia in (778, to Penobscot in 1779, and to North 
Carolina in 1781 ; being engaged in a continued scene of 
active service during the whole of those campaigns, and 
generally commanding the light troops, with orders to act 
from his own discretion, on which his superiors in com¬ 
mand relied with implicit confidence. In a service of this 
kind, the accuracy of his intelligence, the fertility of his 
resources, and die clearness of hU military judgment, were 
alike conspicuous, and drew on him the attention of his 
sovereign, who rioted him as an officer of the highest pro¬ 
mise, In 1781, he obtained the lieu tenant-colonelcy of 
the82d regiment, and in 1733 that of the 16th, which he 
commanded in Ireland till 1791, having been promoted to 
the rank of colonel iu 1790. In 1782, he went to the con¬ 
tinent for the purpose of instructing himself in the disci¬ 
pline of the Prussian army, at that time esteemed the most 
perfect in Europe; and in a correspondence with general 
air D. Dun das, communicated the result of his knowledge 
to tliat most able tactician, from whose professional science 
bis countiy has derived sq much advantage in the first im- 
-provement of the disciplinary system; and it is believed 
that the first eaperimeuts of new exercise were, by hia 
majesty's orders, reduced to the test of practice, under 
the eye of colonel Craig, in the 16th regiment. In 1793 
he was appointed to the command of Jersey, and sopu 
thereafter of Guernsey, as Ueutenanf-governon In 1794 
he was appointed adjutant-geneial to the army under hit 
VOL.X. Ge 
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Toyal highness the duke of Yorkt by whose side he served 
' during the whole of that campaign on the contirient,. and 
whose favour and confidence he enjoyed to the latest mo^ 
jQient of bis life. 1« 1794 he obtained the rank of major- 
general, and hi the beginmug of the following yearj he 
was sent on the expedition to the Cape of Good Hofie, 
where, in the reductfon and conquest of that most iiripor- 
Unt flettiement, with the co-operaiion of admiral sir G* K, 
£Jphiiistone^andipajor-geni Clarkf heattained to the highest 
pitch of Ills military reputation, and petformed tliat signal 
service to his king and country,' ot which the memory will 
be as lasting as the national annals. Nor were his merits 
less conspicuous in the admirable plans of cjvil regulation, 
introduced hy him in that hostile quarter, when invested 
with the chief authority, civU and military, as governor of 
the Cape, till succeeded in that situation by the earl of 
Macartney, in 1797, who, by adepuUtion from his majesty, 
invested general Craig with the red ribbon, as an honour¬ 
able mark of his sovereign’s just sense of bis distinguished 
services. Sir James Craig had scarcely returned to Eug- 
JandjLwheti it waa his majesty’s pleasure to require bis services 
on the staff in India- On his arrival at Madnis, lie was ap¬ 
pointed to tlie command of an expedition against M^iilla, 
which not taking place, he proceeded to Bengal, and took 
the held service. During a five years command in India, 
his attention and talents were unremittingly exerted to the 
improvement of the discipline of the Indian army, and to 
the procDoUon of that harmonious co-operation between its 
different constituent parts, on which not only the military 
strength, but the civil arrangement of that portion of the 
British empire so essentially depend. January 1301, sir 
James Craig was promoted to the rauk ot lieutenaut- 
genei'al, and returned to England in 1S02. Be was ap¬ 
pointed to the command of the eastern diistnct, and re¬ 
mained in England till 1305, when, uotwitbstanding his 
conMtltution was much impaired by a Jong train of most 
active and fatiguing service, he was appointed by his sove¬ 
reign to take the command of the British troops in the 
Mediterranean. He proceeded to Lisbon, Gibraltar, Malta, 
and from thence to Naples, to act in co-operation with the 
Russian army* But these plans being frustrated by the 
event of the battle of AusterlUs, «r James withd^w the 
troops from Naples to Messina, in Sicily. During the 
whole period of his command in the Mediterranean, be 
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had suiTered severely from that malady which terminated 
his life,—a dropsy, proceeding from an organic affection 
of the liver; and feeling his disease sensibly gaining 
ground, he returned, with his sovereign’s permission, to 
England in 1805, A temporary abatement of his disorder 
Mattering him with a prospect of recovery, and being un¬ 
able to reconcile his mind to a sitnation of inactivity, ho 
once more accepted of an active command from the choice 
of his sovereign ; and in 1808, on the threatening appear¬ 
ance of hostilities with the Uipted Amefican States, was 
sent out to Quebec, as governor in chief of British Ame¬ 
rica, The singular union of vigour and prudence, whicii 
distinguished his government in.that most important ofBcial 
situation, are sb recently impressed on the public mtud, as 
to need no detail in this place. His merits were avowed 
and felt on both sides of the Atlantic : and as they proved 
the termination, so they will ever be felt as throwing the 
highest lustre on the whole train of his public services. His 
constitution being now utterly enfeebled by a disease which 
precluded all hope of recovery, he returned to 'England m 
July ISll.—Within three weets of his death he was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of general. He looked forward with 
manly fortitude to his approaching dissolution, and in 
January 1812, ended a most honourable and useM career 
by an easy death, at the age of sixty^two, ' 

CRAIG (James), M. A, a Scotch clergyman, was born 
at Gifford in East Lothian 1632, and educated in the uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh, took his degrees, and was ordained 
minister at Tester, where be continued some years till h^ 
was removed to H^dington. During the time he was 
minister at Tester, he wrote a volume of ** Divine Poems,” 
which have gone through two editions, and are much es¬ 
teemed. In 1782 he was translated to Edinburgh,'and 
was much followed as one of the most popular preachers in 
that city. While he was at Edinburgh, he published three 
volumes of “ Sermons,'* in 8vo, chieBy on the principal 
heads of Christianity; but they are now become scarce. 
He died at Edinburgh in 1744, aged 62,* 

CRAIG (John), a learned mathematician, was a native 
of Scotland, in the seventeenth century, and well known 
for mariy papers recorded in the Phtlosopbtcal Transact 
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tfOQS^ and iti the Acta Eraditomm« He had a controversy 
n^ith Bernoullii, in which Leibnitz took the [>art of Cmig. 
He made hia namCj however, famous chiefly by a pam¬ 
phlet of 36 pageftj 4tO| entitled Theologia: Christiaiiee 
principia niathematica,'* printed at London in ] and 
reprinted at Leipsic in 17^5, with a preface upon tlie life 
and works of Craig. The author calculates the force and 
dimtniition of the probabUily of things. He establishes, 
as his fundamental proposition, that whatever we believe 
upon the testimony of rtif^n, inspired or uninspired, is 
nothing more than probable. He then proceeds to sup* 
poBe, that thift' probability dindnishes in proportion as the 
distance of time from this testimony increases: and, by 
means of algebraical calculations, be finds at length, that 
the probability of the Oliristian religion will last only 1454' 
years from the date of his book; but will be nothing after¬ 
wards, unless Jesus Christ should prevent the annihilation 
of it by bis second coming, as he prevented the annihila¬ 
tion of tlie Jewish religion by his first coming. Some in 
Germany and France have seriously refuted these learned 
reveries. 'Fhe time of his death is not known,' 

CRAIG (Nicholas), Cragius, was born in 1549, at 
Ripen, and was regent of the school of Copenhagen in 
1576. He married two years ^ter this, and then set out 
on bis travels over Europe. On his return, he found at his 
house two children that did not belong to him, which he 
got rid of, together with their mother, by dissolving his 
marriage i and then, forgetting his disaster, he married 
again. His turn for business procured him the manage^ 
nfent of several important negociatioxis, which be termi¬ 
nated much to the satisfaction of the king of Denmark, 
He died in 1602, at the age of 61, leaving a Latin work 
in high repute, on the re[)ublic of the Lacedemonians, 
*^De Republica Lacedsemoniorum/’ first printed lu 1592, 
and then at Leyden in 1670, 6vo, and the annals of Den¬ 
mark, Annalium llbri Sex,^' from the death of Frederic L 
to the year 1550, Copenhagen, 1737, folio, a reprinu He 
was the author also of a ** Latin Grammar,^' 1573 j iHti 
Livii Patavini sententios^ dicta,*’ with sentences taken from 
Sallust *f and DifTerentia Ciceronis,’* 1569^ of which last, 
however^ he is thought to have been only the editor,* 

^ LaiL odiiton of tliii Dld[nnirT.^RBei’i Cvclopodii, 
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CRAIG (Sir Thomas)^ was bom at Edinburgb in l5+f|, 
and studied the civil law in the university of Paris. While 
very youngs, he was called to the bar as an advocate in the 
court of session ; his practice at the bar was greats and he 
was treated with every mark of respect by his countrymen; 
and when on a visit to Lotidou, he was knighted by king 
James. Being well skilled in British and European anti- 
quitieSj he wrote a learned treatine on the feudal law, en¬ 
titled “ Jus Feudale,*’ which ia still in very great esteeiOp 
In 1535 he wrote u treatise on the sovereignty of Scotland, 
which was translated into very bad Fnghsh by RidpaUi in 
1675, In 1602 he wrote a larye treatise in folio to prove 
tlje legality of Jameses succession to the crown of England 
on the death of queen EUstabeth, His book on the feudal 
law- is esteemed ail over England and the contitient of Eu¬ 
rope, and often quoted both by historians and lawyers. If 
others have excelled him in general researches and abstract 
speculatjon, few have united such practical utility with a 
profound and comprehensive view of the feudal system. 
He died at Edinburgh IGOS, aged 60,^ 

CRAIG (William), a divine of the church of Scotland, 
was the son of a merchant in Glasgow, where he was born 
in February J 709 ; and in the seminaries of education in 
that city, he began and prosecuted his studies. At college 
he disttuguished himself by his early taste and uncommon 
proficiency in classical learning; and received great assist-* 
ance and encouragement from bis kinsman the rev. Mr. 
Clerk, of Neilston in Renfrewshire. The n^oral philosophy 
of the ancients engaged his attention in a particular 
maimer; and the moral writers of Greece and Rome were 
his favourite authors. By the attentive perusal of their 
works, and of the moral poets of antiquity, he had com¬ 
mitted to his memory a great number of their most striking 
passages, and used to apply them occasionally, in th^ 
company of his select frieuda, with great ease, judgment, 
and ingenuity^ In this he bad an excellent example in the 
practice of his friend and instructor, the justly-celebrated 
I)r. Hutcheson, who was elected to the professorship of 
moral philosophy in the university of Glasgow about the 
time that Craig had nearly finished his theological and phi¬ 
losophical course. With this amiable and eminent philo¬ 
sopher he was early and intimately cntinccted, Coini> 
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mencing preacher in 1734, his philoaophical monitor em¬ 
braced every opportunity of hearing him; and with a 
frankness which shewed the opinion he entertained of the 
candour and abilities of his disciple, he offered such re^ 
marks on bis sermons as he thought necessary. He par-^ 
ttcularly admonished him against a propensity to which 
young clergymen of ability are very liable, of indulging 
themselves in abstruse and philosophical disquisition. He 
advised, because he knew he was able to follow the advice, 
to preach to and from the heart He did so. Habitually 
pious, ardently devout, and deeply interested in the wel¬ 
fare of those who listened to his instruction, he delivered 
himself witli genuine and becoming earnestness* This was 
the spirit that directed his manner, which was solemn, yet 
animated; earnest, but correct; and though correct, not 
formal. 

It is not to be supposed that a preacher of such eminence, 
especially at a time when this mode of preaching was rare, 
should reroaiu unknown or unnoticed. He soon recclifled a 
presentation from Mr, Lockhart of Camhusnetban, to be 
minister of that parish ; and settled there in the year ] 737. 
About this time great opposition was made by the people 
of Scotland, and particularly by those of Clydesdale, to 
the manner of appointing ministers by preseniatious from 
lay-patrons, and Mr. Craig encountered considerable op¬ 
position* Zealous, however, in the discharge of his duty, 
and hoping, in the conscious ardour of his endeavours, to 
reconcile hb parishiouers to that system of instruction 
which he thought best suited to tbeir condition, and most 
consistent with Christianity, he refused a presentation to a 
church in Airshire, offered him by Mr, Montgomery of 
Coilsfield; and another offered him by the amiable but 
unfortunate earl of Kilmarnock. At length he accepted of 
« presentation to a church in Glasgow, the place of his 
nativity, where most of his rektions resided, where he 
could have opportunities of conversing with bis literary 
friends, and where the field for doing good was niore ex¬ 
tensive. He was first appointed minister of the Wynd- 
church in that city ; and, after the building of St. Andrew’s 
church, one of the most elegant places of public worship 
in Scotland, he was removed thither. His audience was 
at no time so numerous, but especially during the last five- 
aad-iwenty yeajra of his life, as those who valued good 
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composition and liberality of aciitiment a|>prehefided that 
he deserved* 

Craig about this time married the daughter of Mr. An* 
derson, a considerable merchant in Gtasgoxr* She lived 
with him sixteen }'eai's; and by her he had several chiU 
dren; two of whom, namely, William, an eminent lawyer 
at the Scottish bar, and John, a merchant in Glasgow, 
survived their father* But the excellent understanding 
and amiable dispositions of his wife, which rendered his 
named state happy, contributed, by their painful recol¬ 
lection, to embitter the sufferings of his declining age. 
She died in 1758 ; and though he afterwards formed a very 
happy marriage with the daughter of Gilbert "Kennedy, 
esq, of Auchtlfardel, he scarcfely ever recovered the shock 
of his hrst separation* Several years before lie died, his 
strength and health gradually declined ; his spirits were 
overwhelmed with melanclmly; he seemed to have lost the 
power of etqoyitig happiness; no amusement could relieve 
his ^Icpressions; he lamented that he was become useless; 
and that he felt, not only his body, but the i^uUtesof his 
soul impaired. His sufferings were heightened by many 
additional afflictions j particularly by the death of his sou 
Alexander, a very agreeable young man, who had been 
bred a merchant, but who was strongly inclined to the 
study of polite literature: and soon after by the death of 
his second wife, whose affectionate assiduities had been 
invariably employed in endeavouring to solace and support 
his intirinilies. In this state of feebleness and dejection, 
notwithstanding the unwearied attention of his surviving 
sons, he continued to languish: and, at length, in 1784, 
in the seventy-hfth year of his age, he was released by an 
easy death. Great sensibility seems to have given the ge¬ 
neral and prevailing colour to bis character. It rendered 
hia piety devout, his benevolence tender, and his friend¬ 
ship affectionate. In the culture of his understanding it 
inclined him to those studies that please by their beautiful 
imagery, or touch tiie heart with agreeable feelings. He 
was therefore very early addicted to classical learning; and 
cherished those views of religion th'tt represent boibr God 
and man dn a favourable light. Such sentiments and pro^ 
pensities, though not altogether singular at the time that 
he commenced his studies, were, however, so rare among 
students of theology> that, speaking figufatively^ we may 
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call them singular. But siugularily of tlis]M)sltlon or opU 
nion is usually disliked or opposed. The man of fortitude 
and strong nerves encounters the opposition ; and either 
makes converts, or, by a bold authorUatIve tone, though 
he fails to conciliate affection, imposes respect, But the 
man of eictreaie sensibility, yielding to bis t^ative bias, is 
afraid of the struggle, declines the contest; and, excepts 
ing in the retirements of contidential friendship, not only 
appears, hut really becomes shy and reserved* This dis¬ 
position is nearly allied to modesty, and even humbleness 
of mind; yet the appearance of distance it so often as¬ 
sumes, is misrepresented by the undiscerning multitude; 
and, by a violent misapplication of terms, is misconstrued 
into pride. Effects almost f>f an opposite appearance are 
produced by the same principle, yet tend in their final 
issue to con^itn this mistaken reserve. The man of sensi¬ 
bility, conscious of powers, exerts them ; and, conscious 
of his own candour, expects suitable returns. He is dis¬ 
appointed. The observation of men is otherwise engaged: 
accidental ftircuinstances, and other causes than such as 
arise from perversion of mind, carry away their attention 
from the merit that ctaims and deserves their notice. Of 
ihese the man of shy and retired sensibility is not aware.; 
he becomes still more cautious in his intercourse with man¬ 
kind ; more shy, and more retired. But Craig, under the 
sacred shade, and in the retirements of intimate and con¬ 
fidential friendship, was unreserved, open, and even ar¬ 
dent, The spirit of real enjoyment, with which in bis 
better days he engaged in familiar and literary conversation 
with his friends, displayed the most interesting view of his 
icharacter. Conversations on the merits of elegant authors, 
both ancient and Tuoderu, but, above all, the liberal dis- 
fcussion of moral and religious topics, were the joy of his 
souk On these occasions, his eyes, naturally animated, 
sparkled with addilional lustre; hjs voice, naturally mu- 
aical, became delightfully mellow; his features brightened, 
for hls^ heart glowed* These were blessed tntervalst aitti- 
ciimtions, perhaps, of what he now t-njoys. By degrees, 
tins glowing motHi beoaine tinged with melancholy ; at first 
it.was amiable end interesting; but became aA last dis- 
tre^iNrul.. The sensibility which gave bim such moments of 
rapiure, had not, perhaps, been duly managed; and cmi- 
ftd>uted bo or uccasioued his sutferiugs. It had rendered 
him av'cr^ to indiscriminate society, and thus precluded 
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him from innocent tnea.iis of relieving the lassitude, 

or alleviating the weight of Reclining age. It quickened 
his sense of misfortune, and rendered his affliction for the 
loss of friends too poigiiant. It overwhelmed him with too 
much sorrow, if at any time he apprehended that the af¬ 
fection- of those in whose Love fie trusted had suffered 
change. His sense of deity was strong and lively. Even 
though the dejection and the despondency of adliction 
might at times have brought a gloomy cloud between him 
and the radiance of heaven, the cloud was transient: his 
refigious opinions, founded not merely on feeling, but on 
conviction, were permanent: and even in the earlier pe¬ 
riods of his life he often lamented that men of worth and 
integrity were not pious; and*Lhough they performed many 
charitable and disinterested actions from very laudable 
motives, yet that their conduct did not seem to be founded 
on any principles of religion, U might be friendship, it 
might be compassion, u might be beneficence; but' it 
wanted those aids, those supports and comforts, which 
alone could arise from hope and trust in Godt It is un¬ 
necessary to say of such a character, that he was just, cha¬ 
ritable, and temperate, Hia virtnes were those of a Chris¬ 
tian, his failings were those incident to the weakness of 
human nature; and his sutferings were occasioned, or 
much aggravated by his feelings, ‘ 

CRAKANTHOKPE {Richard), originated from a gen¬ 
tleman's ^mily at Strickland in Westmoreland, where be 
wa^ born in 1567, and in was admitted in Queen's 
college iti Oxford, of which he obtained a fellowship la 
1598, He was esteemed a celebrated preacher and a 
deep controversial divine, qud was particularly admired by 
the puritans. When king James L sent the lord Evers am¬ 
bassador to the emperor, Crakanthorpe went along with 

him in 1603 as chaplain; and upon his return he was chap- 
lain to Dr, Ravis, bishop of London, and presented to the 
rectory of Black Notley, near Bralntiy in Essex, He had 
the reputation of a general scholar, was a, considerable 
canonist, and perfectly acquainted with ecclesiastical an¬ 
tiquity and scholastic divinity. He died in 16^24, at his 
rectory mf Black-Notley^ Hla works are, 1, ‘‘Justinian 
the emperor defended against cardinal Baronins,” 1616, 
4U). 2. “Introductio in Metaphysicam, lib, 4.” Oxon, 1619, 
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Sto ; Load. 1641^ 4tcr- 3.A Defence of Conataatiiie, 
^wilh a treatise of ibe pope’s Temporal Monarcli vV* Load, 
162 Ij 4to. 4. " Defensio ecclesite Anglican e contra M. 
Anton, de DommU archiepisc. ^palatensis injnrias,” Lond^ 
1625^ 4to ^ this book has the character a most exact 
piece of controversy. 5, ** Vigihus dormitans; or, a trea¬ 
tise of ihe 5th general council held at Constantinople, ann. 
553j’' Load. 1631, fol. 6- Logicae libri qiiinque/’ Lond. 
1622; Ox* 1677, 4to* 7. Traetatus de providentia,^^ 
Camb. 1622, 4to; with several sermons, and some con- 
troversial MSS* left behind him, a part of which are in 
Queens’s college library,’ 

CRAMER (Damhl), a learned protcstant divine, was 
born at Ketz in the new mal^h of Brandenbnrgh, _ Jan* 20, 
1568, where his father was pastor of the cljurch, and for 
some time superhnended his education* In 1581 he was 
sent to Lavish erg, where he was educated in Greek and 
Latin by J* M* Capito, and afterivards pursued his studies 
at other seminaries, particularly Rostock, whei'e he ap¬ 
plied to philosophy and mathematics under Dr. Uuncati 
Lidde), a learned native of Scotland, and Gotschuvius. 
Under the presidentship of Dr, Liddel he defended a thesis 
on tite organon of AridlotJe with great applause, and lec¬ 
tured ou the ethics to some of his fellow-students. About 
thU lime, 15!>0, the son of the prime minister of Denmark, 
Kosenkranz, being at Rostock ior his cducaliou, Cramer 
was appointed his tutor, and afterwards acconqianted him 
to Denmark, and to the university of Wiitcmhcrg; Itere 
he was appointed professor of logic, and supcriniendant of 
the scholars who were exhibitioners, Froni hence, being 
invited to Stettin, he was made first dean, and professor, 
and assessor of the consistory* In he was appointed 
pastor at Marienkirk, and inspector of the college. In 
1558 he received the degree of doctor of divinity at Wit- 
temberg, where Moreri, blunderingly, makes him die in 
the following year: on the contrary, after refusing many 
'prefermeins, he remained here until Oct. 5, 1637, on which 
day be died* in bis sixty-ninth year* His works, both in 
Latin and German, are very numerous. Freber has given 
a complete list, in which we find several treatisefl on Aris¬ 
totle, ** Emblematum Sacrorutn Decades *X.’’ with plates, 
and Latin, German, Italian and French verses/^ 8vo. ^ 
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«Isagoge ad libros Propheticoset Apostolicoa/’ 8vo; Ar¬ 
bor haireticffi cansanguinitaiis,” a hUtor}^ of heresiea, di¬ 
vided into four 4to; and various coiitroversiai works 

in favour of the Lutheran opiiiiotis.' 

CRAMER (Gabriel), an eminent matheraatician, was 
born at Geneva^ in'1704, and became a pupil of John 
Bernonilii, and a professor of uiaihematics at the age of 
nineteen. He was known aU over Europe, and was of the 
academies of London, Berlin, Montpellier, Lyons, and 
Bologna, He died hr 17 worn out with study, at the 
baths of Languedoc, whither he had repaired for the re¬ 
covery of his lie»ttb. He made a most important and in¬ 
teresting collection of the wc^rks of James and John Bor- 
nouilli, which was published 174S, under his inspection, 
In 6 vols. 4to, and he had before bestowed no less pains 
on an edition of Christopher Wolf’s “ Eicmenta universae 
matheaeos,’’ Genev, —174», 5 vols, 4to, The only 

work he published of hU own was an excellent ** Intro¬ 
duction to the Theory of Curve lines,” 1750, 4to, L’Avd- 
cat says be was an universal genius, a living Eabyclopsdia, 
and a man of pious and exemplary conduct. His family 
appears to have been ntimcrous and literary, 'ibere was 
another Gauriel Cramer, probably his father, who was 
born at Geneva, 1641, rose to be senior of the faculty 
of medicine, died in 1724, and left a son, Jofjx Isaac, 
who took the degree of doctor in 1696, succeeded to his 
practice, and published an ** Epitome of Anatomy,” and 
a " Dissertation on Diseases of the Liver,” left by his fa¬ 
ther. Also, Thesaurus secretoruin cniiosorLim, in quo 
curiosa, ed omnes corporis humani, turn intcrnos turn ex- 
ter nos, morbos enrandos, &c. continentor,” 1709, 4io, 
He again was succeeded by hia son, John Andrew Cra¬ 
mer, who rendered himself famed by his skill in mine¬ 
ralogy and chemistry ; and published at Le^'den, iu 1739, 
2 vols* 8VO, Elemetita ArtU Docimasticoc.” It was re¬ 
printed in 1744, and again translated into French, in 1755* 
He wrote also a treatise on the management of forests and 
timber, and gave public lectures on Assaying, both in 
Holland and England. He died Dec. 6, 1777. In his 
person be was excessively slovenly, in his temper initable, 
nnd when disputes occurred, not very delicate in his lan¬ 
guage.* 


f Ercbcri T^ntrucD,—Morrii 
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CRAMER (JOH^ Andrew), of another famil}^, a German 
divine and poet, doctor and professor of divinity at the 
university of Kiel, was born in 1723, atJostadt, near Au- 
naberg. He was educated at Leipsic, where he made 
great proBdency it) leitrniitg, but was soon under the ne* 
cessity of empioying his talents to defray the escpences of 
the university, which he did partly in teaching, and partly 
Jn translating fur the booksellers. He soon, however, ac^ 
quired great reputation, and in 1750 waii invited to Co^ 
penhagen, where he became court-chaplatu. In 1765 he 
was appointed professor of divinity in the university of 
Copenhagen, and in LT73 was appointed bo the same ofHce 
in the university of Kiel, where he died June 12, 173S. 
He i^aiiks as an orator, historian, poet, and translator, but 
bis countrymen distinguish him principally as an historian, 
and a poet. His translation of, and additions to Bossuet*s 
“ Introduction to Universal History,'^ bespeak the highest 
talents, and his translation of the ** Psalms'^ Is said bo 
breathe the true spirit of Oriental poetry. His two lyric 
odes of “ David** and “ Luther” are excellent; and, though 
inferior to Klopstock and Raniler in spirit, he far sur¬ 
passes them in versification and ease. His principal works 
are : 1. A Translation of the Sermons of St. Chrysostom, 
with an Introduction and Remarks/* ten parts^ Leipsic, 
174S—SI. 2. Bossuet's Introduction, With additions, ibid. 
1748—72. 3. Poetical Translation of the ** Psaims/* in 

four parts, ibid. 1762—64-. 4. ** Gospel fmitation of the 

Psalrus of David, and other iioly songs,** Copenhagen, 
1769. S, ** Luther/* an ode, 1771. 6, ** Molanctlion,** 

an ode. He was siUo concerned with Klopstock in pub¬ 
lish lug the Northern Inspector/* one of the best pe- 
rtodical pubiications In Germany.* 

CRAMER [John Rodolpuu.s), a learned protestaiit 
divine, was born at Elcau, l^eb. 14, 1673, and was first 
instructed iu classical learning by bis father, who was a 
pu^tor of the reformed church, and who intended him for 
the medical profession, but by the advice of his brother, 
professor of the oriental languages at Zurich, be studied 
diTuiity, after the death of his tUtlier, in 1693, and wan 
admitted into the ministry in 1699. The same year .he ac- 
companied his brother to Herbom, where the latter had 

^ Diet. Hist.—Charatinre Tfulschef, Jtr. or tThnmelcr of German Wrjtrrf. 
fh>ca Ch'irlenij^iie tn 178L), BcrLiti, nJjlj, Tolf. Svo.—Cydi^pbiilii 
Oui) Onoluiticott. 
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been apjpointed proreftsor of divinity, anti pursued hiii 
Studies in that place for two years, under the ablest pro¬ 
fessors. He then removed io Leyden, and liaving made 
great progress in Hebrew antiquities, he pnblUhed there, 
in 1702, bis ** Seven Dissertations on the liilcoth Biccu- 
Hh brother dying at Zurich the same year, be 
was iinanhnQusly chosen lu sneteed him as Hebrew pro¬ 
fessor, and an Sept 18, ho opened his lectures with a dis¬ 
course de philotogis a reformatione in schola Tigunna 
Claris.” Tu 1703 he was appointed to teach sacred and 
profane history, and the year following succeeded to the 
Hebrew professorship in the superior college. In 1725 he 
succeeded John James Lavaler, the elder, as professor of 
theology, and after some other preferments, the duties of 
which appear to have affected bis health, he died July 14, 
1737. HU works are very numerous^ 1. Dccas I'hesiutn 
Theologtcaruin,’' 1704, 4to. 2* ** Constitutiones de pri- 
mitivis R. MosU F, Maimonis, &c. ^um versione et ivotis 
philologicis,** Leyden, 1702, 4to, 3. “ De Sumroa pr®- 
dicationis apostolical, quod Jesus sit Christos/* 1725, 4to. 
4. De genutna indole hdei Jesum ceu Christum reci- 
pientis/* two parts, 1736 and J737, 4to. 5, Disser- 
tationes Theology Vt), de beiiedictione Mosis in tribum 
Levi etiunciata/* 1735, 1736, 4to. 6. Positiones iheo* 
log. ex pastorall instructione sanctl Pauli ad Tjtum data,” 
1727j 4to. 7* “ Dcmonstraiio quibus in rebus \erm reli¬ 
gion is prastantia ponenda sic,” 1723, 3, De nonnullifl 

Anticbristi Chiracteribus,” 1729, 4to. He published, also, 
various other dissertations in Latin and German, and after 
his death appeared, Meditatio sacra in verba S. PauH, 
quK4eatitudtnem in Domino morientiutn veram ac certain 
demonstmt,^’ Zurich, 1737, 4to« His fniieral oration was 
pronounced by John James Zimmerman/ 

CEANMER (Thomas), the first Protestant archbishop 
of Canterbury, waa the son of Thomas Craniner, esq. and 
of Agoefl, daughter of Laurence Hatfield, of Willoughby, 
in Nottinghamshire.. He was born at Aslacton, in that 
county, July 2, 1489, and educated in grammar learning, 
under a rude and severe parish-clerk, of whom he learned 
little, and endured much. In 1503, at the age of four** 
teen, he was admitted iiuo Jesns chilege, in Cambridge, 
of which he becaiae fellow, and where be studli^d such 
learning as the titne^ afforded, till the age of twenty-two. 


^ Morcrli 
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For the next four or Bvc ycar$ he applied hitnBelf polite 
■ literature; aud for three years more, to the study of the 
Scriptures. After he was M. A* he married a gentlemai/s 
daughter named Joan, living at the Dalphio, opposite 
Jcsus-lane, and having by this match lost his fellowship, 
he took up his residence at the Dolphin, and became 
reader of the common lecture in Buckiugham, now Mag¬ 
dalen college; but his wife dying in child-bed within a 
year, he was again admitted fellow of Jesus college. Upon 
cardinal Wolsey^s foundudon of his new college at Oxford, 
Cranmer was nominated lo be one of the fellows; but he 
refused the offer, or, as some say, was on the road to Ox* 
ford, when he was persuaded to return to Cambridge, In 
1523j be was made D, D. reader of the thcoLogiiai lecture 
in his own college; and one of the examiners of those that 
took the degrees in divinity. 7"he most immediate cauic 
of his advancement to tho greatest favour with king Henry 
VIIL andj in consequence of that, to the highest dignity 
in the church of Englaiul, was the opinion he gave in the 
matter ol that king's divurce. Having, oit account of the 
plague at Cambridge, retired to Waltiiam-abbey, in Essex, 
to the house of one Mr, Cressy, to whose wife he was re¬ 
lated, and whose sons were bis pupils at the nnivcrslty; 
Edward Fox, the king's almoner, atid ^lepheu Gardiner, 
the secretary, happened accidentally to come to that house, 
and the conversation turning upon what then was a popular 
topic, the king's divorce, Cranmer, whose opinioik was 
asked, said, that ** it would be much better*to have 
question, * whether a man may marry his brother’s wife, ' 
or no?' decided aiid discussed by the divines, and by the 
authority of the word of God, than thus from year to,year 
prolong the time by having recourse to the pope; and that 
this might be done as well in England in the universities 
here, as at Rome, or elsewhere/* This opinion being 
commuiucated by Dr. Fox to the king, his majesty ap¬ 
proved of it much; saying, in his coarse language, that 
Cranmer ‘‘ had the sow by the right ear.” On this, Cran¬ 
mer was sent for to court, made the king’s chaplain, or- 
deretl to write upon the subject of the' diveu^e, furnished 
with hooks for that purpose, and placed in the family of 
Thomas Boleyn, earl of Wiltshire and Ormond. When he 
had bnished bis book, be went to Cambridge to dispute upon 
that point, and brought several over to bis opinion, which 
«was^ that, according to the Scriptures^ general coiinciLS| and 
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UTicicnt writers, the pope haJ no authority to dispense with 
die word ot Goil About this time be w'cis presented to ^ 
living, and made ardideiicoii of'rauiitou. lu J53D he was 
sentj witii some others, into IVaiice, Italy, and Gertnuuy, 
to discuss the affair of the tiing’s maniiige'^. At Rome Uq 
got ills hook presented to the pope, and oilered to dispute 
openly against die validity of king Henry's marriage ; but 
no one ciiose to engiige iiiiu. While lie was at Rome, tlie 
}>opc constituted him bis [lamiteT^tiary throughout England, 
Ireland, and Wales. In Germany be was sole embassador 
on the same aH'air; and iu \5‘S2 concluded a treaty uf ctiiu- 
merce between England and the Low Countries. He was 
also ciufdoyed oit an embassy to the duke of Saxony, and 
other Froiestaut princes. Daring his residence in Ger¬ 
many, he married at Nurembeig a second wde, named 
Anne, niece of Osiander*s wifef. Upon the death of 
archbishop Warham, in August 1522^ Oranmer was ut>- 
uiinated for his successor; but, holding still to his opiniQn 
on the supremacy, he refused to accept of that dignity, 
unless he was? to receive it immediately from the king, 
without the pope’s intervention. Refore bis consecration, 
the king so far engaged him In the business of his divorce 
that he made him a party and an actor almost in every step 
he took in chat adain He not only pronounced the sen¬ 
tence of divorce between king Henry and queen Catherine, 
at Dunstable, May the 23d, 1533, but, according to Par¬ 
ker, married him to Anne Boleyn ; although lord Hoi'bert 
*ays they were privately married by Rowland Lee, after¬ 
wards bishop of Litchfield and Coventry, in the presence 
of lady An no’s father, mother, and brother. Dr. Cranmei^ 
and the duke of Norfolk. However this may be, on March 


*■ Mr. Gilpin, After offering eoine 
objections to the readiness with which 
Cranmor embariced ia thin buflineitt, liis 
ihare in which we are waG otipnally^ 
owing Id the tente nnd spirit wilh which 
he rejeclefi an appLicition to the [>ope, 
in preference to the opiniods of our own 
diviiieSi ohierveB,^ that ^ the {:auie 
Aniiaated hjm. With the j[]eg>ility of 
the king’a marria^i he endeATuureJ 
virtuaNy to eatabllsh the inauffic^ieiicy 
of the papers dispensation; anil the 
latter was an argument lo near hi« 
heart, that it seeine tn havo added 
merit to the lovmert We cannot, in- 
deedj account for his vmh|rkin^ so 


ssenlausly in this business, withotit 
suppD&irif hla principal aiDtleo was to 
fjnee Uis euautry from the tyranny of 
Ruiue, to which this itep v^ciy orU 
denliy led- 5o rlesiiahlo an end would, 
in SDinu dd^ee, be tiii^ht imagine* 
■ntictiry the nieana.^’ Gilpin’s Life of 
Crariuier, p. 'i'L 

f JMr. observea that no au¬ 

thentic rtrord of rJiie counecttdn re¬ 
in sins. The journals, however, Inform 
us that a bill passed the commons, 
March !?, 1563* ** for the refloratiuii 
in blood of Thomai and Margaret, 
chlldtod of the late archbishop Cran- 
mor.” Ledgers lllustraliousj vol. L 
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30tb, 1633, he was consecrated archbishop of Canterbuiy# 
\>y the bishops of Lincoln, Exeter, ntid Sl Akaph, when 
he made an unusual protcstaiion. His design was by this 
expedient to save hU HUerty, to renontice every clause in 
bis oath which barred him doing his duty to God, tho 
king, and bis country. Collier, who often argues as if he 
Were fee^d by the church of Home, thinks there was some¬ 
thing of human infirmity in this management, because it 
was not made- at Rome to the pope, nor by Craumer^s 
proxies there, before the obtaining of the bulls, not per^ 
ceiving that Crantner's opposition to the power of the pope 
was as uniform as it had been early, and the effect of 
conviction. The leiriporalilies of the archbishopric were 
restored to Cranmer the 29lh of April following. Soon 
after, he forbad all preaching throughout his diocese, and 
visited it this year in December. The pope threatening 
btm. with excommunication, cn account of hU sentence 
against tjueen Catherine, he appealed from his holiness to 
a general council, and in the ensuing parliaments, stre* 
Buously disputed against the pope^s supremacy. All along 
be showed himself a zealous promoter of the reformation | 
and, as the first step towards it, procured the convocation 
to petition the king that the Bible might be translated into 
English. When that was obtained,.he diligently encou¬ 
raged the printing and publication of it, and caused it to 
be recommended by royal authority, and to be dispersed 
as nHicb as he possibly could. Next, he forwarded the 
dissolution of the monasteries, which were one of the 
greatest obataeles to a reformation ** He endeavoured also 
to restore the church of England to its original purity* 
In 1535 be performed a provincial visitation, in order to 
recommend the king’s supremacy, and preached upon that 
subject in several parts of his diocese, urging that the 
bishop of Rome was pot,God’s vicar upon earth, as sup¬ 
posed, and that that see so much boasted of, and by which 
name popes affected to be, styled, was but a holiness in 
name, and that there was no such holiness at Home, as he 
easily proved from the vices of the court of Rome* In 

* He 1(*jd on^alty prtipa«£^. that lit <tuily aod de*otiODi i whoiti tbe 
i»]l of I heir rcTisnudj there shouhl be bielicip might tren^pIkTiii out of Ihit 
a provleloa made jin every cAthedrel, uunery* into *11 the pertt of hcidio-' 
for leaders of divinity, end oftirt'ek ceie. And thiii efcry bishop 
»iti) Hebrev, and a preit iiuiiiber af hafe hid a collffe of clergymen under 
iiudenls to bo bolh occrciioct in the hie ey«t to he preferred According to 
diiV worship of God, mad trained up their merit. But Uui defifo vuicuried^ 
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1536 he divorced king Henry from Anne Boleyn. In 

1537 he visited hU diocCHe, and endeavoured to aboHsh' 
the $uper3ti|tons observation of holidays^ In 1he was 
in a comoiission again^i the aiiaUaptHts^ unJ visited the 
diocese of Hereford^ The next year, he and some of the 
bishops fell under the kiug^e displeasure, because they 
could iTot be brought to give their consent in Parliament, 
ibat the monaBteries should be suppressed for the king^s 
sole uBe* He also strenuously ojiposed the Act for the sf!t 
articles, in tbe house of lords. It has been observed by a 
late biographer, that he nevTur appeared in a more truly 
Chriattaii light than on this occatiion. In the midst of so 
general.a defection (for there were numbers in the house 
who had hitherto shewn great forwardness in reformation}, 
he alone made a stand. Three days he maintained his 
ground, and baffled the arguments of ail opposers- But 
argument was tiot their weapon, and the archbishop saw 
hiniBelf obliged to sink under superior power* Henry 
ordered him to leave the house* The primate refused; 
** It was Cod's business/' he said, ** and not man V And 
when be could do no more, he boldly entered his protest, 
and upon the passing of the statute, sent his wife into 
Germany. Jii t5i0 Uc was one of the commissioners for 
inspecting into matters of religion, and explaining some of 
Its chief doctrines* The result of their commission was 
Uie book entitled “ A necessary erudition of any Cbrintian 
man.” After lord Cramwell's death (in whose behalf he 
had written to the king), he retired, and Jived in great 
privacy, meddling not at all with state a^irs. In 1541, 
he gave orders, pursuant to the king's directions, for taking 
away superstitious shrines i and exchanging Bishops bourn 
for Belcesbourn, united the latter to his diocese* In 1542 
he procured the Act for the advancement of true reli* 
gion, and the abolishment of the eontraTy/' which mo¬ 
derated the rigour of the six articles B^it, tbe year fol¬ 
lowing, some persons preferring accusationt against him, 
for being an enemy to popery, he would have been ruined,^ 
had not the king interposed in bis behalf. He was com-* 
plained of in the house of commons, and in the privy* 
council, and was very near being sent to the Tower; but 
the king protected him, and gave him his ring, a token 
that he took the affair into hb own hands* The nubiitauce 
of tbe accusations against him, which were contrived by 
Gardiner, the implmbJe enemy to the reformation, was, 

VouX* H H 
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that he^ v^ith bis learned menf had ao infected the whole 
realm with their unsavoury doctrine^ that three parts of 
tiie land were become abominable heretics* And that it 
might prove dangerous to the king, being likely to pro¬ 
duce such commotions and uproars as were sprung up in 
Germany* And therefore, they desired that the arch¬ 
bishop might be committed to the Tower,, till be could be 
exjimitiod/^ Ju 154.5 he undertook to reform the canon* 
law; hut die book he compiled upon that subject, was, 
through bishop* Gardiner's artihces, never confirmed by 
die king* He likewise corrected some service, or prayer- 
books. Upon king Henry’s decease, he was one of the 
executors of his will, and one of the regents of the king¬ 
dom* February the 20th, l543«Gj he crowned king Ed¬ 
ward Vf* to whom he had been godfather ; as he was also 
to the lady Elijiahethp Hooii after, he took out a coiu- 
niission for executing his ofhee of archbishop ; and caused 
the Homilies to be composed, being himself the author of 
some of them; and likewise encouraged the iranslatioiL of 
Erasmus's paraphrase on the New Testament* He also 
laboured earnestly in the reformation of rcUgion ; and for 
that purpose, procured the repeal of the Six Articles, the 
establishment of the Commutuoii in both kinds, and u new 
ofHce for that sacrament, the revisal and ametidmeiit of tlie 
rest of the olhees of the church, frec|ueiit preaching, a royal 
visitation to inspect into the manners and abtlitie^j of the 
clergy, and visited his own diocese himself for the same 
purpose. He likewise showed himself a patron to the 
universities, in defending ibeir rights, securing their re¬ 
venues, and encouraging leaniing* In 1549, he was one 
of the commissioners for examining bishop Bonner, with 
a power to imprison or deprive him of bis bishopric* 
Upon the Insurrection in Devonshire, he expressed his 
2Cal for religion and his prince, by giving an excellent 
and full answer to the rebels’ articles, and ordered sermons 
to be composed and preached upon that occasion* The 
same year he ordained several priests and deacons according 
to ilie new form of ordination in the Common-prayer book; 
which, through the archbisliop^s care, was now finished and 
settled by act of parliament^* A review was made of this 

* Tbepenonibf whom it *iih cdhi- of f/»iarlon ; ThofEUii liiiho^ 

KfCfB Thoniia Craniusr, ureh- of R]y i Heat? Hotb^chr bitibop of 
biihop of C^nlerburyj ^ John Skip, bi«ha|» of Her«- 

\tyt bJsljop of Kudtoiiter, aflerifards Thirll>ii1iop of Wptl* 
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book towards the end of tlie next year, and several things 
changed or amended that were thought lo savour too much 
of uuperi^tttian. In 15 j2, it was printed again with amend¬ 
ments and alterationSj by the archbishop’s care, and au¬ 
thorized^ by parliament. Tilts saute year, he and aome 
others compiled the articles of religion, and caused them 
to he enjoined by the king’s authority* He confined not 
*his care to the church of England, but extended it also to 
those protestant foreigners who fied to England, by ob¬ 
taining churches for them, and recommending Uieui to the 
favour and protection of th& crown. 

His palace at Lambeth, $ays Mr* Gilpin, might be culled 
a seminary of learned men ; the greater part of whom per¬ 
secution had driven from home. Here, among other cele¬ 
brated reformers. Martyr, Eucer, Aless, Phage?, found 
sanctuary. Martyr, Bncer, and Phage, were lilierally 
pensioned by the archbishop, till he could otherwise pro¬ 
vide fejr them. It wa^ his wish to tix them in the two uni¬ 
versities, wliere he hoped their great knowledge and spirit 
of inquiry would forward his designs of restoring leariitug; 
and he at length obtained professorships for them all. 
Bucer and Phage were settletl af Cambridge; where they 
tmly sliewed what might have been ex|)ected from them, 
both dying within a few months after their arrival. But at 
Oxford, Martyr acted a very conspicuous part; and con¬ 
tributed to introduce amoug the students ilicre a very 
Jihcral mode of thinking Aless liad been driven from 
Scotland, his native country, for the novelty of his opi¬ 
nions. The canine in which he soflFered, added to his abili¬ 
ties and learning, so far recommended him to the nuiver- 
sity of Lelpsic, to which he retired, that he was chosen a 
professor there. At this place he became acquainted with 
Melancthon, who, having written a treatise on some part 
of the controversy between the papists and protestants, 
was desirous of consulung the archbiahop on a few points; 
and engaged A less, otherwise not averse to the employ¬ 
ment, to undertake a voyage into England for that pur¬ 
pose. In the course of the conference, the archbishop was 

rninitu, af%ei«an]» uf Ely j Gwrfi Paul'i; Ur. 'niontns RotieithDn, trails 
bithop of Cbit^hettipr; Or Joba dfticon of Lekeatcr* Bfl^rwaitlia dean 
Taylor^ depiij ■fLeiwinlii biihnp df ftf OUTlian ^ Df. Simim dfan 

L'mcalo ; Dr, Klchand CoXj chf^nceLlor af tad Dr. John 

of OxFord, and dean oF Ciiri^i-uhutich masler ftf Trialtj-mllcfc, ta Cftm- 
And We!itiiiiDiterp iftervtnJi hiihop af briidft. 

Ely j Dr* Williaiu M^y, duQ of St. 

HUS 
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fo mach taken ^ith hU simplicity and learnings that be 
settled a pension on him, and retained him in his family^^ 
The miafortunes of the times drew Alasco also into Eng¬ 
ird, where the archbishop became an early patron to 
him; and shewed on this DccaRion at least, thg candour 
and liberality of his sentiments, by permitting a person 
who held many opinions very different fem hia own, to 
collect bis brethren, and such as chose to communicate 
with him, into a church. At the head of tbia little as* 
sembly Alasco long presided, exhibiting an eminent ex-* 
ample of piety and decency of mannen* Among other 
learned foreigners, John Sletdan was under particular 
obligations to the archbishop* Sleidaii was at that time 
engaged in writing the History of the Reformation,*' a 
work from which much was expected ; and which the arch¬ 
bishop, by allowing him a pension, and opportunities of 
study, enabled him to prosecute with less difficulty than 
had attended the beginning of his labours. 

Another point that much employed Cranmer*s thoughts, 
was, to preserve the revenues of the church, which the 
courtiers were parcelling out among themselves. As the 
archbishop had in 1534 endeavoured to save the lives of 
bishop Fisher and sir Thomas More; so now, when Ton- 
stall bhjhop of Durham came into trouble, and a bill was 
brought into the house of lords for attainting him for mis¬ 
prision of treason, Cranmer spoke freely, and protested 
against it, though they two were of different persuasions. 
In 1533, he opposed the new settlement of the crown upon 
lady Jane Gray, and would no way be concerned in that 
{though at last, through many importunities, he 
prevailed upon to set his hand to it,) neither would he 
join ill any of Dudley^® ambitious projects* However, 
upon king Edward the Vlth's decease, he appeared for 
Jane Gray* Soon afier, it being reported that he had 
offered to sing mass at the funeral of the late king, he vin¬ 
dicated himself in a declaration. ^ 

After queen Mary^s accession to tlie throne, bo obnox^ 
totis an enemy to popery could not long escape, and ac¬ 
cordingly be was first oraered to appear before the council, 
and bring an inventory of his goods; which he did August 
the 27th, when be was conimanded to keep his house, and 
be forth-comings September the 13tb, he was again sum¬ 
moned before the counGiI, and enjoined to be at the Star- 
chamber the next day, when he was committed to tlie 
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Tower; pardyi for $eUing hU band to the instrument of 
the lady Janets succession; and, partlyj for the public 
otfor he bad made a little before, of justifying openly the 
religions proceedings of the late king. Some of bi^ friends, 
foreseeing the storm that was likely to fall upon him, ad¬ 
vised him to Ry, but he absolutely refused, as unworthy of 
bis character and the station be held. In the ensuing par¬ 
liament, on November the 3d, he was attainted, and at 
Guddhali found guilty of higli tre&!ion ; on which the fruits 
of his archbishopric were sequestered; yet, upon his 
humble and repeated application, he was pardoned the 
treason, but it was resolved be should be proceeded against 
for heresy. In April 1554, he, and Ridley and Latimer, 
were removed to Oxford, for a public disputation with the 
papists on the subject of the sacrament; which was ac¬ 
cordingly held there towards tlte middle of the month, with 
great noise, triumph, and confidence on the papists'" side, 
and with as much gravity, learning, modesty, and argu¬ 
ment ou the side of the protcstant bishops. The 2Qth of 
April, two days after the end of these disputations, Ci^n- 
mer and the two others were brought before the commis-^ 
sioners, and asked, whether they would suhacribc (to 
Popery )} which they uuautcaously refusing, were con¬ 
demned as heretics, From this sentence the archbishop 
appealed to the just judgment of the Almighty; and wrote 
to the council, giving them an account of the disputation, 
atul dcstiring the queeii^s pardon for his treason, which it 
seems was not yet remitted. By the convocation, which 
met this year, iiis Defence of the true and Catholic 
doctrine of the Sacrament Body and Blood of our 

Saviour Christ," was ordered to be burnt. Some of h\s 
friends petitioned the queen in his behalf; putting her in 
mind, how he bad once preserved her, by his earnest in* 
tercesslons for her, when her father had determined to 
send her to the Tower, and make her suffer for disobe¬ 
dience to the laws; so that she bad reason to believe be 
loved her, and would speak the truth to ber,^ more than 
all the rest of the clergy. But all these endeavours were 
jneffectual. The sentence pronounced against him by 
Weston at Oxford being void in Law, because the Pope^s 
authority was not yet re-estal^lished in England, a new 
commission was sent from Home for his trial and convic¬ 
tion. AecordingWt on September the I2tfa, 1555, he ap¬ 
peared before the commissioners ; viz, Breoks hiBltop of 
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Gloucester^ for the pope; and Drs. Martin ami Story for 
the queen : the conumssion was opened at 8 t. Mary’fr 
churchy O it lord, and Cranmer was arensed of blasjjheiny 
and hereby, fur Jris writings ap^ainst popery j of perjury, 
for breaking his oath to the pope; and of incontinent y, or 
adultery, on iiueount of hia being married ; against all which 
he vindicated himself At Jaat, he was eited to appear at 
Rome wdlbin eighty days, to answer in person; which lie 
said lie would do, if the king and queen wouhl send him, 
but this was not done, and therefore the pope dispatched, 
on December the J4th, his letters executory to the king 
and queen, and to Bonner and Thirlby bishops of London 
and Kly, to degrade and deprive him- In these letters, 
Cmimer ivas declared contuniacioLis, for not appearing at 
Home with in eighty days, according to his citation ; as if 
lie could have appeared at Rome, when he was all the 
while kept a prlsuner. Upon the anival of the letters, 
Bonner and ^'hirlhy, with Dr Martin and Dr. Story the 
king’s and queen’s proctors^ went to Oxford to degrade 
him. They dressed him in all the garments and ornaments 
of an archbishop, only in mockery every thing was of can¬ 
vass and old clouts: and. then he was, piece by piece, 
stripped of al.) again. When they came to take the crosier 
out of his hand, he refused to part with it, and appealed 
10 the next general counciL After he was degraded, they 
put him on a poor j’eoman-beadle’s gown, thread-bnre, 
and a towns-mau’s cap, and remanded him to prison, b'vom 
thence he wrote letters to the queen, to f^ive her an imparlial 
account of what had passed at Ids degracUtion, to prevent 
mis-repm'ts, and to justify ^imself in w'hat he had said 
and done; uiid hitherto he nnan)Tested a great deal of cou-^ 
rage and wisdom in his sufferings; but at bst human frailty 
made him commit what be felt as the greatest blcmijjli of 
bis life, For, through Hatteries, promises, importiuiities, 
threats, and tire fear of death, he was prevailed upon to 
sign a r<^ciuuation ^5 wherein he renounced the Protestant 

i 

• iiinirina iis that nrubbighop have received the ptijie’fl futhoritf 

CrouiiU'T pubiilly drawn by tbc iffitliiin tliit nralni,. I wm content to ShU* 
papiiiui La K^b^ribe diferciii pa- mk myielf to their Iwwi hnrem, end to 
the first beinj^ expressed in am- tutu ibe pope for chief htad cf this 
bignons wun{)fi<p i.'apable of a favour^- chuicb of ^glunJ^ sd far ns God's 
b1« cniitui ruction, Hic fiTc fatloving were lawn, and the laws and cuEtnini of this 
cxiplaiialiqotof ih Tlitt hnt realUp witt In ibe nrxi} bfr 

Hj** in thfiif worilfl, For submiUrd hliuself to the Caihuhu 
miidi ns ihe klnp[^'ii nml ijneen'a DU- nhurtih of Christ, and iinio Lht« pope, 
jc^Licsj by cnii^ciiL uf ilieir iuprcme head of tht saiDo chnircU- lu 
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religion, iiud embi’acetl again all the ern^rs of jjopery; 
\vhi< U recantation was iiumediately printed and dispelled 
ahont by his enemies. Notwithstanding that, ilie nuroileiis 
(]ueen, not saiUflod with this conqn^:st<^ resolved to glut 
her revenge, by commiUing Cranmer to the flames* Ac¬ 
cordingly, she sent for Dr* Coic* provost f^f Klon, and 
gave him instruct ions to prepare a M^imon for tUit mourn- 
ful oceasioti; and on tlie 2'Uh of l''t:bi'|jaiy a arit ivas signed 
for llie execution* The iilst dav of March, tlie fatai tluv, 
he was Inroiight to St, Mary’s church, and placed on a kind 
of stage over against the pulpit, where Dr* Colo was V> 
preach* While Cole was harangniug, the unforiunate 
Craniner expressed great inwar^l cniitusion; often lifting 
up his htiruU ami eyes it> heaven ; and frequently pmrring 
ont Hoods of tears. At the end of the sermon, when Cole 
desired him lo make ati open profession of Ids faith, as he 
had promised him he would; he, first, pr-iyed in the most 
fervent manner; then made an exhortation to the people 
present, not to set ihcir minds upon llie world; to obey 


tlii{ Id the hikI 

aud Jiii (l^t^^ fittf ^Ff^ll 

like dtipr47Di,^i^y, ri'4 

Umt he wtikUa 

:iEjf niid inuve uh oiEK:i!i ru livi!^ in 
ni’i.'i And obvdicnct' I heir 

iti foi' bis boohi Uc tfas cDiiif'iil td siih- 
iitti {*j ihc fiT till' (.athutie 

trimrcbip ;iri(l ihn ii('vr luMuhi'it. 

Tliiti wdf fulJo^eit iL rntii'tli, whet^in 
Ik^ prul!o>scd firmly, f^ltdfjifU.Vi und 
lu birLifvi.^ jn nil jnicks and 
Df I hu ehi i^tian i^h^iDD and C'a ^ 
ttLLjfii' iaithi jA th^ (Uiholjcchiirvb (hirli 

Mutenvtr, aif cuQCCriiinjif the 
■sjrriimeiitH, h« dorEared lit;; bAlrcifd 
nTirtngiidd:^ in alt poinra sh fl^id 
CarhuLic chtttch dicL [ii Uir Itfib 
per, which id that III Fnir, and has bt'^ii 
ihnughl to be hi* gniy rur^ritHtion, tiicy 
rt'qDtred gf him, rpnaujii^e and ana- 
th^rmacizc all LnUicrait and Ziiiii^^liaii 
hercijit4 ftiifL tn achnowli?(]j;fr 

tEic rmc unty Calhnlig i-htiich* tn be 
IbaL whcit^f Ui? |in]»c i^ihe Jicad ; Ainl 
tu iiecta^ Inin ChrkCs vicar, nitn 
f<>llgHeii ao ^'rpreiiA jiclcfiowkdginr^nr uf 
tranfiiibslumiqlidu, the SL'veii »ncra- 
mints, Atid gf ad L||U dwUJUcA gf the 
church gf Komc in ral* A siictli 
wap Etill reqiiiTeil of him, which waA 
drawn up ifl ag itrgfij It^ript, lhat no* 
thing was Ca|>ahk qf added io It, 

For it rvataincd a ilprgt ackfiowkcff* 


meat of all |ha pupi^L errors and 
ni|>iiE]|iiij^ und a must |^i» vini't accnia- 
ihm of liinisrtf a iila'^phiaDcr, <'nrr»y 
Ul Christ, and niUi4t;rfr nf suliTs, uu 
nF Jii» being the milbor of kitjjj 
rir'kiry*!! diTorcC;! uF nil thi: unlinit- 
tirSj achisuifj, ami licre^ieii uF which 
tji.it WAA tihff tilimlatn. wa« lub* 

Miniic^l un tim li^ilv nf March. 

*•„% papt^ni wf^rc^ Adon bin dpath^ 

i-riit fu th? prcfit by Ituanyr, ami pub- 
JiitlirtJ wUlii thu HtldiLiun uF anutlier, 
which they had pre|ianHl fu« hiiti Id 
} tpei<kntHt. Mary^s, bcffiTV liix hiccu- 
tiua: uiid lliough Iw Uicn Kpukc to a 
iputfl CUTitmry nn*i ri-vokcpl bit 

furmiT recnnraticpn*ii Buiiiiur hail the 
crtniJidence to publish Unit to th« world, 
us if it had hotrii apprcrcd ^nd 
itstj of by tlifi Brchht&licp*—In 173(1, 
Wdhain Wlii^ivn, M, A* piil^sith^d a 
lilltc bjuk, ciiLitIt'd An FiK^nny in^q 
lljti ftridctPCc of .^nddiivhOp t'riJiimtjr*9 
IkCfl I itnt inn; or realms For a sunp in on 
iJtut the prclcDfl^ t^iy Qf it ii* noi gc- 
DLiitic.*^ In itilb be tupposci. 
whfii Cranmer waa unty ibr- 

first paitof the Rccantaiicni pi loted lu 
Fujt'i Acti ami Moiiurnqut',^' at- Far 
as the woirls—wit hunt wliii.h ilicr^t 
la tm SakatioDj”—that tlm lent wa* 
added by the |tapiiiij but tbsA Cnniner 
never i«t Itis baod to it* 
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the king and queen ; to love earb other; and to be ebari^ 
table* After this he made a confession of his faill'K be¬ 
ginning with the Cr«)ed, and concluding nith these words. 
And 1 believe every word and sentence taught by our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, hU apoRtles and prophetti, in the 
Old and New Testament.—And noi\'/’ added he, “ 1 come 
to the great things that so nmcb troubieib my conscience 
more than any thing I ever did or satd in my whole life; 
and that is the setting abroai.! a writing contrary to the 
truth, which 1 here now reunnnee as things written with 
my hand contrary to tiie triitli which I thought in nvy heart, 
and written for tear of doath, and to save my life if it 
might be; that is, all such bills and papers ^htch I have 
written or signed with my h^nd since my degradation, 
wherein 1 have w'ritten many things untrue. And foraS'- 
mueb my hand offended, writing contrary to my heart, 
ipy hand shall first be punished ; for, may 1 come to the 
fire, it shall be first burned. As for the pt’pe, I refuse 
him, as Ohnsf s enemy and autichnst, with all his false doc^ 
trine. And as for the Siicrament, I believe as 1 have 
taught in my bonk against the bishop of Winchester/* 
Thunderstruck as it were with ibis unexpected declaration, 
the enraged popish crowd admonished him not to ditssem^ 
ble : Ah,** replied be with tears, “since I lived hitherto, 

I have been a hater of falsehood, and a lover of simplicity, 
and never before this time have 1 dissembled/’ On this, 
they pulled him off the *tnge with the utmost fury, and 
burri^ him to the place of his martyrdom, over against 
Baliol^ollege p where he put off bis clothes in haste, and 
standing in his shirt, and without shoes, was fastened 
with a chain to the stake. Some pressing him to agree to 
his former recantation, he answered, snowing his hand, 
“ This is the band that wrote it, and therefore it shall first 
suffe r pu iiish meat.” Fire being app I ied to hi m, he stret c bed 
out his right hand into the fiame, and held it there on- 
moved (except that once with it be wiped his face) till it 
was cousomed, crying with a loud voice, "This baud hath 
offended /’ and often repeating, ** This unworthy right 
hand.” At last, the fire getting up, he soon expired, 
never stirring or crying out all the while, only keeping his 
eyes fixed to heaven, and repeating more than once. 
Lord Jesus, receive my tpirit.” Such Was the end of the 
renowned Thomas Cranmer, in the 67tb year of his age, a 
man who deservedly ranks high among the most illustrious 
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characters m ecclesiastical history, although his conduct 
was not in all respects free from blame- Of the two in-- 
stances in which Cranmer has been accused of retaining 
the spirit of pcr^ieention, after ire Ijad got rid of every other 
attribute of popery, Mr. Gilpin giveii the foilow^ing account: 

Joan Bocher and George Paris were accused, though at 
different times, one for denying the huxnanity of Christ; 
die other for denying his divinity, 'riiey were both tried, 
and condemned to the stake: &iul the arebbUhop not only 
consented to these acts of blood ; but even persiuaded the 
aversion of the young king into a compliance. ** Your 
majesty must distinguish (said he, informing his royal pu* 
pil^s conscience) between common opiitions, and such as 
are the essential articles of faith. These latter we must on 
no account suffer to be opposed.^’ Mr, Gilpin justly ob^ 
serves, that ** nothing even plausible can be suggested in 
defence of the archbishop on this occasion; except only 
that the spirit of popery was not yet wliolly repre^ised,” 
That he was not, however, a man of bloody and that in 
every case of personal injury he was the most piacab'e of 
human beings, is amply conhrnied by all autborities. The 
last act of Henry’s reign, says the same biographer, was 
an act of blood ; and gave the archbishop a noble oppur-* 
tunity of shewing, how well be had learned that great 
Christian lesson of forgiving an eneoiy^ Almost without 
the shadow of justice, Henry had given directions to have 
the duke of Norfolk attainted by an act of parliament. 
The king’s mandate stood In lieu of guilt; and the bill 
passed the house with great ease. No man, except the bU 
shop of Winchester, bad been so great an enemy to the 
. archbishop as the duke of Norfolk, ' He bad alw-aj^s thwarted 
the primate’s measures; and oftener than once had prac¬ 
tised against hU life. How many would have seen with 
secret pleasure ihe workings of Providence against so ran¬ 
corous au enemy; satished in having themselves iio hand 
in hia unjust fate I But the archbUhop saw the affair in 
another light; he saw it with horror: and although the 
king had iti a particular manner interested himself in this 
business, the primate opposed the bill with all his might; 
and when his oppiisition was vain, he left the house with 
indignation, and retired to Crrjydon. 

He was so remarkable for this placability of temper, and 
for shewing kindness to those by whom he had been greatly 
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injured, that it is meqtiniied, by Shakspcare, as a common 
saying coticerning him : 

--—— Do my Lord of Cantf’rbury 

But one Bhrewd turn, g-nd he's your hlend for ever." 

Bishop Burnet takes notice of j^ome malevolent accusations 
that had been privately brought to the king agaiitst Craii-^ 
tner, with a view to ruin Idm* including a charge of heresy, 
and on whicli subject his majesty conversed with him; and 
tiie bishop adds; liis candour and simplicity wrought so 
on the king, that ho di^covercu to him tlio whole ]dut that 
was laid against him ; uiid said, that instead of bringing 
him to any trial si bout It, lie would have him try it out, 
and proceed against those his accusers. But be excused 
himself, and said it w-ould not be decent fur him to sit judge 
in his own cause. But the king said to him, he was 
solved none other should judge it, but those he should 
name. So he named his chancellor and his register; to 
whom the king added another : and a coitiinission being 
given thorn, they went into Kent, and sat three weeks to 
find out the first contrivers of this accusation. And now 
etery one disowned it, since they saw he was still firmly 
rooted in the king^s esteem and favour. But it being ob» 
served, that the comtuUsloners proceeded faintly, Cran- 
nier's friends moved, that some man of courage and autho¬ 
rity might be sent thiihei'^ to canvass this accusation uioro 
carefully* So Dr* Lee, dean of York, was brought up 
about AI 111 alio w^ tide, and sent into Kent* And be, who 
had been well acquainted with the arts of discovering 
secrets, when he was one of tlie visitors of the abbies, 
managed it more vigorously* IJe ordered a search to be 
made of all suspected persons; among whose papers letters 
were found, both from the bishop of Winchester, and Dr. 
London, and some of those whom Cranmer had treated 
with the greatm freedom and kindness, in which the 
whole plot against him was discovered. But it was now 
near the session of parliament: and the king was satished 
^vith the discovery, but thought it not fit to make much 
noise of it. And he received no addresses from tlie arch* 
bishop to prosecute itfurtlier: who was so noted for hia 
clemency, and following our Saviour^s rule of doing good 
for evil, that U was commonly said, the way to gel his fa¬ 
vour was to do him an injury* These were the only in¬ 
stances in which he expressed his resentments. Two of 
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the cunspiralors agalnut him had b^een persons signally 
obliged by him. 'Hie one was the bishop sulFragan of- 
Dover; th® other uas a civilian, whom he had employed 
tiiNch in his business. But al) the notice he took of it was 
to show tlieui their letters, and to admonish them to be 
more faithful and honest tor the future. Upon which he 
Ircely forgave them, and tarried it so to them afterwards, 
as if he had ahsobitely forgotten whet they had contrived 
against him. And a person of tpiality coming to him about 
that tiniCj to obtain his favour and assistance in a suit, in 
wliich he was to iivuve the king, be went about it, and had 
almost procured it: but the king calling to mind that he 
had been one of ins secret accusers, asked him whether he 
took hini for his friend. He answered that he did so, 
I'hen the king said, the other was a knave, and Ills mortal 
enemy ; and had him, when he should see him next, call 
him knave to his face. Cranmer answered, that such lan¬ 
guage did not become a bishop. But the king sullenly 
commalulcd him to do it; yet his modesty was such, that 
he could not obey so harsh a comniand- And so he passed 
the matter over. When these things came to be known, 
all persons, iliat were not unpistlv prejudiced against him, 
aeknowiedged, that his behavjour ivas suitable to the ex¬ 
ample and doctrine of the meek and lowly Saviour of the 
world: and very well became so great u bishop, and such 
a reformer of the Christian religion; who in those sublime 
and extraordinary instauecs practised that which he taught 
others tu do,’* 

As archbishop Cranmer was a learned man himself, so 
he was also a great patron of all solid learning, and of 
whatever he thought calculated to promote it. Mr. Gilpin 
observes, that the archbishop alw ays thought himself much 
interested in the welfare of both the univci'^itics, but of 
Cambridge iu particular; and though he does not appear 
to have had any legal power there, yet such was his ititerest 
at court, and such was the general dependence of the mure 
eminent luc^ubera of that society upon him, that scarcely 
any thing wa^ done titcix:, either of a public or a private 
nature, without consulting him. It was his chief endea¬ 
vour to encourage, as much as possible, a spirit of in-* 
quiry; and to rouse the students from the slumber of their 
predecessors; well knowing, the Uhertas phUosophandi was 
the great meau of detecting error, and that true learning 
could never be at variance with true religion, Ascham 
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and Cheke, two of tbe most elegant scholars of that age, 
were edy relied on, and coEisulted by the archbishop in 
this work. LelaUiJ, also, the hrst British antiquary, was 
among ihe arcbhishop^s particular friends, Letand had a 
wonderful iacility in learning languages, and was esteemed 
the first Linguist in Europe* The archbishop soon took 
notice of hiiU; and, with his usual discenimetit, recooi- 
mended him to be the king’s librarian. His genius threw 
him on the study gf antiquities; and his opportunities, on 
those of his own coiiiury. The archbishop, in the mean 
time, hy procuring preferment far him, enabled him to 
make those inquiries to which his countrymen have been 
so much indebted* 

AinonGj others, who were under obligations to tbe arch-^ 
bisliop's generosity, was the amiable bishop Latimer> vrho 
not choubing to be reinstated In bis old bishopric, and 
having made but an indifferent provision for his future ne¬ 
cessities, spent a great part of bis latter life with the arch¬ 
bishop, at Lambeth; and besides this intimacy with learned 
men at home, the archbishop held a constant correspond¬ 
ence with most of the learned men in Europe* The great 
patron of Erasmus bad been archbisliop Warbam; than 
wliom, to give popery its due, few charehmen of those 
times led a more a[iostolical life. When Cranmer suc¬ 
ceeded Warham, Erasmus wa''^ ui ttie decline of age. He 
found, however, during the short time be lived, as bene- 
heent a friend imder tbe new archbishop, as he had lost in 
the old one* 'I’Ue primate correspimded also with Osian- 
der, Melanctho'i, and Calvin* His foreign correspondence, 
indeed, was so Urge, that he appointed a person with a 
salary at Canterbury, whose chief employment it was, to 
forward and receive his packets. 

Of the learning of archbishop Cranmer, Mr, Gilpin re¬ 
marks, that it was chLedy confined to his profession* He 
had applied iiimself in Cambridge to the study »f the 
Gieek and Hebrew languages; which though esteemed at 
that time as tbe mark of heresy, appeared to him the only 
KOUTces of attaining n critical knowledge of the scriptures* 
He had so accurately studied canon-law, that he waa 
esteemed the best canonist in England : and his reading 
in theology was so extensive, and liis collectiona from ihe 
&thers so very voluminous, that there were few points In 
which be was not accurately informed i and on which he 
could not give the opiniona of tbe several ages of the 
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church fram the times of the apostles, ** Tf 1 had not seen 
with nty own eyes,'* says Peter Martjr, *' I could not 
easily have believed, with what inhuite pains and labour 
he had digested his great reading into particular chapters, 
under the heads of councitv canons, decrees, &c. His 
parts were solid, rather than shining; and his memory 
such, that it might be called an index to the books he had 
read and the coTlecttotis he had made. 

He was a sensible writer, rather nervous than elegant. 
His writings were entirely confined to the great controversy 
which then subsisted; and contain the whole sum of the 
theological learning of rhose times. His library was filled 
with a very noble collection of books; and was open to alt 
itieu of letters, ” 1 meet with authors here,” Roger Ascham 
would say, which the two universities cannot furnish,'* 
At the archbishop's death, the greater part of his original 
MSS, were left at his palace of Ford near Canterbury, 
where they fell into the hands of his enemies. In the days 
of Elizabeth, atchbUhop Parker, w^ho had an intimation 
that many of them were still in being, obtained an order 
from i.ird Burleigh, then secretary of state, in 1^63, to 
search for them in all suspected places; anti recovered a 
^eat number of them. They found their way afterwards 
into some of the principal libraries of England; but the 
greatest collection of them were deposited in Bene’t-college 
in Cambridge, 

In his gennoQs to the people he was very plain and-in¬ 
structive ; insisting chiefly on the essentials of Chriiitianity, 
—Sir Richard Morrison, a gen tie man who bad been much 
employed in embassies abroad, both under Henry the 
eighth and Edward the sixth, gives us this cEiaracter of the 
archbishup'a sennons, of which he was a frequent auditor: 
“ The subjects of his sermons, for the most part, were, 
from whence salvation is to be fetched; and on whom the 
eonhdence of man ought to lean. They insisted much on 
doctrines of faith and works; and taught what the fruits of 
faith were, and what place was to be given to works. They 
instructed men in the duties they owed their tieigbbrmr} 
and that every one was our neighbour, to whom we might 
any way do good. They declared, what men ought to 
think of themselves, after they had done all; and lastly, 
what promises Christ hath made; and who they are, to 
whom he will make them good. Thus he brought in the 
true preagfiitig of the Gospel, altogether different from the 
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ordinary way of preaching in those days, wliich was to 
Jireat concerning saints, to teU iegt!nilary talcs of them, 
and to report miracles ivrougUt for ihc cundrinaiion of 
trail sob stand Utkin, and other poptsh corruptions.' Aud such 
a heat of conviction accompanied ins serjiions, that the 
people depaileJ from them with minds possessed of a great 
hatred of vice, and burning with a dc:*ire of virtue*''* 

He was a great eeconoTiiist of his time* He rose com- 
nioiiiy at five o’clock ; and continued in his study till nine. 
These early hours, lie would say, were the only hours he 
could call his ovvik After breakfast lie generally spent the 
remainder of the morning cither in public or private bnsi- 
ness* His chapoUhonr was eleven; and his dinncr-hour 
twelve. After dinner, he spent an hour cither in conver¬ 
sation with his friends, in playing at chess, or in wJiat lie 
liked better, overlooking a chess-board* He then roiired 
again to Wu study, till his chapel-bell rang at live* After 
prayers, ho generally walked till six, which was, in those 
times, the boor gf supper* His evening mual was spar¬ 
ing* Often be ate uotliing; and when that was the 
case, it was his usual custom, as he sat down to table, to 
draw on a pair of glnve-i; wliich was as nmcli as to say, 
that his hinds hud nothing to do* After supper, he spent 
an hour in walking, and another tn his study, retiring to 
his bcd-cUamber about nine* This was hh usual mode of 
living when he was most vacant j but very often hia after¬ 
noons, as well as his mornings, were engaged in business* 
To this his chess-hour after dinner was commonly first as¬ 
signed, and the remainder of the afternoon as tlie occa¬ 
sion required* He generally, however, contrived, if pos¬ 
sible, even in the busiest day, to devote some proportion of 
hU time to his books besides the morning. And Mr* Fox 
tells us, he always accustomed himself to read and write in 
a standing posiure; esteemiug constant sitting very per¬ 
nicious to a studious man* 

He was a very amiable master in his family ; and admir¬ 
ably preserved the dilHcult medium betvveen indulgence 
and restraint* He bad, according to the custom of the 
times, a very numerous retinue; among whom the most 
exact order was observed* Every week the steward of Ids 
household held a kind of court in the great hall of his pa¬ 
lace, ill which all family affairs were settled; servants 
wages were paid; compLaiins w'cre heard; and faults ex- 
ainined. Delinquents were publicly rebuked, and after 
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the third admonition discharged. His hospitality anti cha¬ 
rities were great and noble, equal to itis !»tation, greater- 
often than his abilities* A pieiniful table was among the 
virtues of those days. His was always bountifully covered* 
111 an upper room was iipread his own ; where he seldom 
wanted company of the hrst distinction. Here a great 
many learned foreigners were daily entertained, and par¬ 
took of his bounty. In ids great hall a long table was plen¬ 
tifully covered, every day^ for guests and strangers of a 
lower rank ; at the upper end of which were three smaller 
tables, designed for his own officcrii, and inferior gentle¬ 
men* 'I’he learned Tr^smellins, who had himaeif often 
been an eye-witness of the archbisJiop’s hospitality, gives 
this character of it; Archieplscopi domus, publicum erat 
doctis, et pi is omnibus hospitium; qnod ipse hospes, Mse- 
cetias, L*t ]mter, talibns semper patere voluit, quoad vijtitj 
aut potuit j homo itec minus 

Among other instances of the archbishop's charity, we 
have one recorded vvfiich was truly noble. After the de¬ 
struction of monasteries, and before hospitals were erected, 
the nation saw no s]>ecies of greater misery, than that of 
wounded and disbanded soldiers. For the use of such 
miserable objects, as were landetl on the southern coasts 
of the island, the archbishop fitted up his manor-house ol 
Beckesbuni in Kent. He formed it indeed into a complete 
hospital; appointing a physician, a surgeon, nurses, and 
every thing proper, as well for food as physic. Nor did 
his charity stop here. Each man, on his recovery, was 
furnished with money to carry him home, in proportion to 
the distajicc of his abode. 

It has been taken notice of, that after the passing tjf the 
act for the six articles, archbishop Craiimer sent his wife 
into Germany* But she afterwards returned again to Eng¬ 
land ; and Mr, Sirype informs us, that in the time of 
king Edward, when the marriage of the clerp* was allow¬ 
ed, he brought her forth, aud lived openly with her." He 
left behind him a widow and children ; but as he always 
kept his family in obscurity, for prudential reasons, we 
know little about them* They had been kindly provided 
for by Henry VIll.; who, without any soheitation from 
the primate himself, gave him a considerable grant from 
the abbey of Welbeck in Nottinghamshire ; which his 
family enjoyed after his decease* King Edward made 
some addition to Ids private fortune: and bis heirs were 
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restored \u blood by an act of parliament, in the reign of 
Eiiifabetb. 

liis juinted works are, J. An aecoimt of MnPole^abook, 
contcnijiig king Henry VIIUhS Marriage. 2* Several 
Lcttei's to divers persons—to king Henry V!ll.—to seer 
tary Cromwell—lo sir William Cecil—^to Foreign divines* 
3. Thrc^e tli^oourses upon his review of the ktng^s honk, 
rntitLd ^‘7he Erudition of a Christian mao*” 4* Other 
Discourses of his. 5. The Bishops^ Book, in which he had 
a fjrii r. G. Answers to the fifteen articles of ihe rebels in 
Devonshire ii> 154!^* 7 The examination of most points of 

religh^n, 8. A form for the alteration of the mass into a 
communion 8ome of the homilies. 10* A cabechisni, 
cfitititui “ A bhort Insiructioi* to Christian Religion, for 
the si^iguiar profit of children and young people.” tl* 
Agninst uTjwritten verities. Di. A defence of the true and 
caihrdic doctrine of the Bacrament of the Body and Blood 
of our Saviour Christ; with a confutation of sundry errors 
concerning the same* Grounded and (established upon 
God*s holy word, and approved by the consent of the most 
ancient doctors of the church* Thia was translated into 
L^atin by John Young. In opposiiion to it, Gardiner pub¬ 
lished An Expiicaiiau and Assertion of the true Catliolic 
Faith touching the most blessed Sacrainent of the Altar, 
wiih the Confutation of a book wrote against ihe s&me*” 
13* Crarmier replied in the following book, ''An Answer 
by Lhe reverend father in God, Thomas Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Primate of all England, and Metropolitan, 
unto a crafty and sophistical cavillation, devised by Ste¬ 
phen Gardiner, doctor of law, late bishop of Winchester, 
against the true and godly doctrine of the moat Holy 8u^ 
crarnent of the Body and Blood of our Saviour Christ. 
Wherein is also, as occasion serveth, answered such places 
of the book of Dr. Richard Smith, as may seem any thing 
worthy the answering* Also a true Copy of the book writ¬ 
ten, and in open court delivered by Dr* Stephen Gardiner, 
not one word added or diminiBhed, but faithfully in all 
points agreeing with the original,” London, 1551, re¬ 
printed in 1530* It was translated into Latin by sir John 
Cheke* An answer was also made to this book by Ste¬ 
phen Gardiner, under the feigned name of Marcus Anto¬ 
nins Constantinus, and entitled Coufutatio cavtllationum, 
qujbus sacrosanctuin Euchanatim SacraihentiTtn ab impiis 
Caperaaitis impetl soleu'* Paris, 1552. 14* Craiimer 
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began an Ansvrer to tld!»j and 6nished three parts of it^ but 
lived (fcot to complete the whole^ 15. Preface to the Eng¬ 
lish traikiiiation of the Bible. 16. A Speech in the house 
of lords. Concerning a general council. 17. Letter to 
Jtiiig Henry VIII. in justihcation of Anne Boleyn, May 3, 
1535. t;}. The Reasons that led him to oppose the Six 

Articles. For this he had like to come into great trouble, 
as may be seen in Fox. L9. Hesotution of some questions 
concerning the Sacratnenu 20. Injunctions given at his 
visitation within the diocese of Hereford. 21. A collection 
of passages out of the canon law, to shew tiie necessity of 
reforming it 22. Some queries in order to the correcting 
of several abuses. 23. Concerning a further reformation, 
and against siu rilege. 24. Answers to jsonte queries con¬ 
cerning confirmation. 25. Some considerations offered to 
king Edward V^I. to induce him to proceed to a farther re¬ 
formation. 26. Answer to the lords of U^e privy-council. 
27. Manifesto against the Mass. 

Those woiks ut' [lis which still remain in manuscript, are, 
1. Two large volumes of collections out of holy scripture, 
and the ancient fathers, and later, doctors and sclioolmeii. 
The first volume contains 545 pages, and the second above 
559. They are chiefly upon the points controverted be¬ 
tween us and the church of Rome; namely, about their 
seven sacraments, invocation of saints, images, relics, of 
true religion and superstition, the mass, prayer, the Virgin 
Mary, &c. These two volumes are in the king^s Ubrarv. 
When they were offered to sale, they were valued at 100^ 
but bishop BevericLge and Dr. Jane, appraisers for die 
king, brought down the price to 50l, 2. The lord Bur¬ 

leigh had six or seven volumes more of his writing. 3* 
And Dr* Burnet mentions two volumes besides, that he 
saw, but they are supposed to be now lost. 4. There are 
also several letters of his in the Cottonian library.' 

^ Iq till* gromidtfi up«n Ifae fiiof. Brit. hife mueb *r«iled our- 

»1t» of Mr. OilpinV elo^ntom] lucDiPCt Ulb of CrAUDiBr. Sto; b^u, 

bnidei r*frf» 7 ftg our retS^n to the general taiitorieii of BunMt, Foe, dtc. t|ii! 
prtociiAl nVmiDce U to b« pitted on Scrype^s ** MemoriALi of Uh moA rer. ft.- 
tber in God Tbouias CmniueT,** IbU « urimlire of grvnt aocuiracy, aheI » 
highly'iotienttin; tbftt, it* *lze» it i* probnbU thnt m*nf 

readeii bsT« It ooulil have b««D eitunilcd f*rtl»r. Of Uiii work the uni- 

wnity of Owfbrdi much U> it* boDour, bM lately publiiked in editiaa ju Sno, 
with itfau importut Addition* i»d comctbiiB by Hopry KUit, «q. of tho Bii- 
tlih Mtueum.—S ooia curioo* p*rtiea1an of tbo archbiibop^* Ikmily cuoj kc Mta 
ip the QenLHtf, vok LViLpPi iXttt. ^ 

VoL. X. I I 
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CIIANTOR, the last celebrated philosoftber of the Old 
Academy, a native uf SoU in Cilicia, flourished about 300 
years B, C* and died about the 270tb year He stu¬ 

died under Xenocrates and Polemo; and he was the first 
who wrote commentaries on the works of Plato, whose sys¬ 
tem he supported. He was highly celebrated for the purity 
of bis moral doctrine^ as we may infer from the praiseu 
that are bestowed by the ancients upon bis discourse On 
Grief," which Cicero calls a small but golden piece, 
adapted to heal the wounds of the mind, not by encourag¬ 
ing stoical insensibility, but by suggesting arguments 
drawn from the purest fountains of phitosophy," That 
Grantor acquired great reputation as a moral preceptor is 
intimated by Horace. 

'' guij quid sit pulchrum, quid tiirpc, quid utile, quid non, 
Flanius et meHus Chrytippo et Ciantore diciL" 

" Who better taught fetr vtrhie^s sacred rules. 

Than Crantor and Chiysippus in the schools." ‘ 

CRASHAW (BiCfrARB), an English poet, was the son 
of the rev> Williatn Ctasbaw, a divine of some note in his 
day, and preacher at the Temple church, London. He 
published sereral volmuea on points controverted between 
the Homan catholics and protestants, either original or 
translated i and in 1609, a translation of the Life of Gale- 
acius Caracciolo, marquis of Vico, an Italian nobleman, 
who was converted by the celebrated reformer Peter 
Alartyr, and forsook all that rank, family, and wealth 
could yield, for the quiet enjoyment of the reformed re¬ 
ligion, Mr. Crash aw also translated a supposed poem of 
St Bernard’s, entitled ^ The Complaint or Dialogue be¬ 
tween the Soule and the Bodie of a damned man," 1616, 
and in the same year published a Manual for true Catho¬ 
lics, or a handfull or rather a heartfull of holy Meditations 
and Prayers." All these show him to have been a zealous 
protectant; but, tike his son, soniewbat tinctured with a 
love of mystic poetry and personification. 

Our poet was born in London, but in what year is un¬ 
certain. In his infancy, sir Henry Yelver^n and sir Ran¬ 
dolph Crew undertook the charge of his education^ and 
afterwards procured him to be placed in the Charter-house 
on the foundation, where he improved in an extraordinary 

1 Om. Dkt^Snicfcer.—DicfVQes La^Hiitt. 
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degree under Brooksi a veiy celebrated master^ He was 
thence admitted of Pembroke^hall, March 1632, and took 
his bachelor's degree in the same college, in 1634. He 
then removed to Peterhouse^ of which he was a fellow in 
1637, and was admitted to his mastePs degree in 1638. 
Til 1634, he published a volume of Latin poems, mostly^ 
of the devutioTial kind, dedicated to Benjamin Lang, mas¬ 
ter of Pembroke-hall. This contained the welUknown line, 
which has sometimes been ascribed to Dryden and others^ 
on the coirade of turning water into wine: 

Nympha pudica Deum vidlt ct crubuit/^ 

" The modest water saw Gtxl* and blushed.'* 

In 1641, Wood informs us, he took degrees at Oxford* 
At what time he was admitted into holy orders is uncertain, 
but he soon became a popular preacher, fuU of energy and 
enthusiasm. In 1644, when the parliamentary army ex¬ 
pelled those members of the university who refused to take 
the covenant, Crashaw was among the number; and being 
unable to contemplate with resignauoii or indilTcrciice, the 
ruins of the church-establishment, went over lo France, 
where hW sufferings and their peculiar tnlfliicnce on his 
mind prepared him to embrace the Roman catholic reli¬ 
gion. Before he left England, he appears to have prac¬ 
tised many of the austerities of a mistaken piety, and the 
poems entitled “ Steps to the Temple,’' were so called In 
allusion to his passing his time almost constantly in St. 
Mary's church, Cambridge. There," says the author 
of the preface to his poems, ** he lodged under Tcrtullbn's 
roof of angels; there he made his nest more gladly than 
David's swallow near the house of God; where like a pri¬ 
mitive saint he offered more prayers in the night, than 
others usually ofTer in tlie day; there he penned these 
poems, “ Steps for happy souls to cliiub Heaven by.” 
The same writer infoilns us that he understood Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, Italian, and Spanish, and was skilled in 
poetry, music, drawing, painting, and engraving, which, 
last he represents ns recreations for vacant hours, pot tSe 
grand business of his soul,” 

In 1646 , the poet Cowley found Crashaw in France if| 
great distress, and introduced him to the patronage of 
Charles the First's queen, who gave him letters of recom¬ 
mendation to Italy. There he became secretary to one of 
the cardinals at Rome, and was made canon in the church 

1 1 2 
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' of Loretto, where he died of a fever^ sootv after this last 
protnotioiif about the year 1650, Cowley’s very elegant 
aiul affectionate lines may be seen in the works of that 
poet* Mr, Hayley remarks, that fine as they are, Cowley 
has sometimes fallen into the principal defect of the poet 
whom he is praising. He now and then speaks of sacred 
things with a vulgar and ludicrous familinrity of language, 
by which (to use a happy expression of Dr* Johnson^s, 

* readers far short of sanctity, may be otfended in the pre^ 
sent age, when devution, perhaps not more fervent, is 
more delicate/ Let us add, that if the poetical character 
of Crasiiaw seem nut to answer this glowing panegyric; yet 
in his iiigher character of samt^ be appears to have had the 
purest title to this aflectioimie eulogy*’’ U appears by a 
passage in Seldeji’s Table Talk, that Crashaw had at one 
lime an tiitcntion of wniing against the stage, and that 
Leiden succeeded in diverting lilm from his purpose* He 
had not, however, to regret that the stage outlived the 
eh u veil, 

Crashaw’s poems were first published in IG46, under the 
title oF, 1* *Steps to the Temple, The Delights of the 
Muses, 3, £>acred Poems presented to the Counters of 
Denbigh* But Mr* H:iyley is of optniou titai this third 
class only was published at that time, aud that the two 
others were added to the subsequent editions. Bo many 
republications \uthiji a short period, and that period not 
very favourable to puetiy, suflicieiitly mark the estimation 
in which this devotional enthusiast was hdd, notwithstand¬ 
ing his having relinquished the church in whicti he had 
been educated* His poems prove him to have been of the 
school which produced Herbert and Quarles* Herbert 
was his model, and Granger attributes the anonymous 
poems, at the end of Herbert’s volume, to Crasliaw; but 
however partial Crashaw might be ^ Herbert^ it is impos¬ 
sible he could have been the author of these anouyinous 
poems, which did not appear until after his death, and 
written by a clergyman of the church of EiigUnd 
known to Walton, who subjoins some commendatory lines 
dated IG54, 

In 17^5, the late Mr, Feregnne Phillips published a 
selection from Crashaw’s poems, with an address in which 
he attacks Pope,H for having availed himself of the beauties 
of Crashaw, while he endeavoured to injure his fame. 
Against thia accusation, Mr, Hayley has amply vindlcat|fl 
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Pope* That he has borrowed from him h undeinahJe, 
and not unacknowledged by himselfi but that it should be 
his intention to injure the fkme of a wiiter whose writings 
were unknown, unless to poetical antiquaries^ and that in 
a conHdentia] letter to a friend i/rhofn he advised to read 
the poems as well as his opinion of them, is an absurdity 
scarcely worthy of refutation Pope enumerates among 
Crashaw'a best pieces, the paraphrase on Psalm xstiii* the 
verses on Lessius, Epitaph on Mr. Ashton, Wishes to his 
supposed Mistress, and the Dies Iris* Dr. Wartmi reconi- 
meiids the traiisUtioii from Moschus, and another from Ca- 
toil us, and amply acknowledges the obligations of Pope 
and Roscommon to Crashaw. Mr, Hay ley, after specify^ 
ing some of Pope’s imitations of our author, conjectures 
that the elegies on St* Alexis suggested to him the idea of 
his Kloisa; but, adds he, if Pope borrowed any thing 
from Crashaw in this article, it was only as the sun burrows 
from the earth, when drawing from thence a mere vapour, 
he makes it the delight of every eye, by giving it ull the 
tender and gorteous colouring of lieavein” Some of 
Crashaw’s translations are esteemed superior to his original 
poetry, and that of the Sospetto d’Herode,’’ from Ma¬ 
rino, IS executed w'tth Miltonic grace and spirit. Tt has 
been regretted that he translated only the first book of a 
poem by which Milton condescended to profit in his mi- 
mortal Epic* The whole was, however, afterwards traivs- 
lated and published in 1675, by a writer whose initials .inly 
are known, T* R* Of modern critics, Mr* Headley and 
Mr* Ellis have selected recommendatory specimens from 
Crasliaw, in Mr. Headley^s Opinion, has originality 
in many parts, and as a translator is entitled to the highest 
applause^'' Mr. Kills, with his accustomed judgment and 
moderation, pronounces that Ins translations have con¬ 
siderable merit, but that his onginal pnetry is full of con¬ 
ceit. Eiis Latin poems were first printed in 1634, ani 
have been iimcli admired, though iiabie to the same ob¬ 
jections as his English/’* 

CRATES, the most distinguished philosopher of the 
Cynic sect after Diogeueii, was by birth a Theban, and 
flourished about the il3th olympi;^, B. C* 328, and died 
after the year 287 B. C: He was honourabty descended, 

' B»Df. Brit, by Mr* Huytey.^obaitOJi «nd Chilmcn'jt Edgliib PfleU. 1810, 
HrtiCDt. UCllL |i* lOCl* 
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and ioherltcd a large estate ; but when he devoted hituielf 
to philosophy, that he might he free from the dominion 
of those passions which are fostered by wealth, he distri¬ 
buted his whole property among the poorer citizens. Leav¬ 
ing his native city, where he had beeo a disciple of Eryso, 
he went to Athens, and became a zealous disciple of Dio¬ 
genes; adopting all the singularities of his master. In his 
natural temper, however, he was not, like Diogenes, mo¬ 
rose and gloomy, but cheerful and facetious. The follow¬ 
ing whimsi'Tal tarif of cxpences is auributed lo him ; To a 
cook should be given two mius, to a physician a drachnrta, 
to a flatterer Hve talents, to an adviser smoke, a talent to 
a courtesan, and three oboles to a philosopher- Being 
asked of what use philosophy was to him ? “ To teach me,*' 
returned he, to be contented with a vegetable diet, and 
to live exempt from care and trouble,” Alexander, cu¬ 
rious to see this Cynic, offered to rebuild I'hebes, the 
place of his nativiiy : “'To what purpose ?” iiiterrogaied 
Crates; “ Another Alexander will destroy it afresh* The 
contempt of fame, and my complacency with poverty 
stand me in stead of a country : these are comforts that are 
above the reach of fortune,” Patient under injuries, he 
took no other revenge for a blow he had received from a 
certain Nicodromus, than by writing under the mark of it 
on his cheek, “ Nicodromus fecit.” This disposition at¬ 
tached to him many friettds, and procured for him access 
to the houses of the most wealthy Athenians, and he fre¬ 
quently became an arbiter of disputes and quarrels among 
relations- His influence in private fatiiilics is said to have 
had a great effect in correcting the luxuries and vices which 
prevailed at that time in Athens, His wife, Uipparebia, 
who was rich and of a good family, and had many suitors, 
preferred Crates to every other, and when her parents op¬ 
posed her inclination, so determined was her passion, she 
threatened to put an end to her life, Crates, at the re¬ 
quest of her parents, represented to Hipparchia every cir¬ 
cumstance in his condition and manner of living, which 
might induce her to change her mind- Still she persisted 
in her resolution, and not only became his wife, but adopted 
all the Cynic peculiarities- Disgraceful tales have been 
circulated concerning Crates and his wife; but since they 
do not appear in any writings of the period in which they 
lived, and are neither mentioned by Epictetus, who wrote 
an apology for the Cynig philosophy, nor by Lucian or 
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Athenaeusj who were $o induKtrloits in accumulating ca¬ 
lumnies against philasuphcrsj Brucker tbinki they must be 
set down among the malicious hcUons of later writers, who 
were desirous to bring the Cynic and Stoic sects into dis¬ 
credit Had either Diogenes or Crates been the beasts 
which some have represented them, it is wholly incredible 
that Zeno and the Stoics u^ould bare treated their memory 
' with so much respect* 

There was another Caatej;, an Athenian, who succeeded 
Polemo in the direction of the old academy* Long attached 
to one another by a similarity of dispositions and pursuits, 
their friendship was uninterrupted whilst they lived, and 
they were both buried in tlie same grare* This Crates 
died about the year 250 B* C*' 

CRATINUiS, an ancient comic poet, frequently men-^ 
tioiied by Quiiitilutn, Horace, and Persins, along with 
Eupolls and Aristophanes, as the great masters of what we 
call the ancient comedy, flourished in the 81st olympiad, 
about twenty or thirty years before Aristophanes, He was 
an Athenian, and appears to have spent hU long life in 
bis native city; where, if lie did not invent comedy, he 
was at least the first who brought it into some form and 
method, and made it fit for die entertainnient of a civdized 
audience^ although it still retained many marks of its rude 
originai. Persons and vices were exposed in barefaced 
satire, and the chief magistrates of the commonwealth ri¬ 
diculed by name upon die stage. We find in PiularchV 
life of Pericles several passages out of Cratlnus's plays, 
where be reflected boldly on that great general* Cratinus 
-appears to have lAsn un excessive drinker, for wliich bo 
offered the excuse that it was absolutely necessary to 
warm bis fancy, and Horace quotes bis authority to shew 
what short-lived things the offspring of water poets cooi-^ 
monlv prove* For the same reason, Aristophanes, in hia 
** Irene,attributes the dCadi of Cratinus to the shock he 
received at the sight of a noble cask of wine split in pieces 
and washing the streets* The time of it is preserved in 
the same jest of Aristophanes, and referred to the year in 
which the Lacedemonians first invested Athens; namely^ 
ill the 37th olympiad, nr B. C* 4:^1* Suiclas tells us, that 
he wrote twenty-one plays, none of which are extant, and 

B BnicLcT*>^Dio£tnet Lwrtiui;—Urci of the Pbiloscpben, 4t& 
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be gives only this short deticriptlon of his excellencies, 
that he was splendid and animated in his characters.” ^ 
CRATlPPUSj pronounced by Cicero to be by tar the 
greatest of ah the Peripatetic philosophers he ever heard, 
was of Mitylene, and taught philosophy there. He went 
afterwards to Athens, where he followed the same profes¬ 
sion ; and amongst his disciples had Cicero's son. Cicero 
had an high esteem for hini, and prevailed upon Ctesar to 
grant him the freedom of Kome ; and afterwards engaged 
the Areopagus to ntake a decree, by whicii Cratippus was 
desired to contitiue at Athens, as an ornament to the city, 
and to read lectures to the youth there. I'hese lectures 
were probably interesting, as Brutus went to hcfir them 
when he was preparing tor the war against Mure Antony, 
Cratippus had the an of making himself agreeable to bis 
disciples, and of pleasing them by his conversation, which 
was free from austerity. This appears from a letter of 
young Cicero, where there ie the following passage: Know 
then tliat Cratippus loves n^e not as a disciple, but as a 
son; and as 1 am very well pleased to hear his lectures, 
so i aiu extremely delighted with the sweetness of his tetn^ 
per. 1 prevail with him whenever \ 'can to sup with me; 
and tbU being now customary, he comes often to us un¬ 
awares, when we are at supper; and, laying aside his 
philosophic gravity, he is so kind as to laugh and joke with 
us.” There are other proofs beside this, that Ciatlppns 
was a man wltti understood life as well as philosophy. After 
the battle of Pharsalia, Ponipey went to Mitylene, where 
the inhabitants paid their respects to him, and Cratippus 
among them. Pompey comptulned, 4 Pliiurch telb us, 
and disputed a little upon divine providence; bni Cra- 
tippus gently yielded to him, giving him hopes of better 
timeB, lest he should have tired and vexed him with an^ 
aweripgand refuting his objections. Crauppus wrote some 
pieces about divinaiion; and is supposed to be the same 
with him whom Tertulhan, in hie book ** De Aiiima,” has 
ranked among the writers upon dreams.’ 

CRATON, or CIIAKITHEIM (J^ihn), a physician and 
voluminous writer, was burn at Brt^sUw in 1519. He re¬ 
ceived his first instruction under Philip Melancthon, and 
being intended for the church, he afterwards studied for 

I Vm deFML Gmc.^Fftbriu. BiliL Give.—Sii,jj Onouuit. i Geo* DidU 
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«ix years under Martio Liitber at Wittenburgb, bnt being 
more inclined to the jjractice of medicine^ he was sent to- 
Padua, atid placed under professor MoutL He here took 
the degree of doctor, and returned and settled at Breslaw, 
whence, at the end of a few years, he was caHed. io Vienna, 
and made physician and aulic counsellor to the emperor, 
Ferdinand L He filled the same post under the two suf> 
ceeding emperors, MaximiViaLi and Rodolph, which he 
notices in an epigram he composed a short tiuie before hia 
death : 

" CtEsaribus placuisse tiibus, non ultima laui est, 

IVIc pater hac oroans^ dlius att^uc nepos."' 

His works were numerous: the tides of the principal of 
tbeni were, “ De Morbo Gallico Commentarins,” Franc, 
1^114, 8vo; ** De vera prteca%endi et curandi Febrem con- 
tflgiosam pesulcntem ratlone/’ 15i#4; Methodus The- 
rupeutica ex CaieiiL et Montanl Seiitentia.'* There were 
also published seven volumes in 8vo, of Kpisdes and Con- 
siiltutioMs; and, according to Niceron, lie was the editor 
of Ludier's “ Table 1’alkor, as some say, that work 
was cotiipiled from his recollecuuns of conversation wkh 
Luther, but this seems douutfuL He died Nov. 

CRAUFURD, or CilAW'fURU (David, esq.J was burn 
at Drnmsuy near Glasgow, lb65, and brought up to the 
law; but seldom went to the bar, his taste being coiitined 
to history and antiquities, in which he made very great 
progress. He was appointed historiographer-royal of Scot¬ 
land by queen Aune, and it was at that time thought that 
HO man c^er deserved that place better. In 1706 he pub¬ 
lished, Bvo, ** Memoirs of Scotland'* during the times of 
the four regents, which has gone through two editions. 
The Peerage,” and ‘‘History of the Stuart Family, 
attributed to him in the last edition of this Dictionary, 
belong to George Crawfurd, of whom we have no account; 
but, periiaps, with more reason, the Biographia Dramatica 
attributes to him two plays, Courtship Alamode," 1700, 
and “ Love at bm Sight,” 1704* He Usaid to have died 
at Drumsoy, 1726. 

Crawfurd’s ** Memoirs” have hitherto been held in con¬ 
siderable estimation, and frequently quoted as authorities; 
but a discovery has lately been made which proves him to 
have been in one instauce at least, shamefuUy regardEesa 


1 Niceioa, vol XLllt. 
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' of veracity^ and ha^ procured him the disgrace of being 
■** the Brst Scotchman who published his own compositions 
as the genuine productions of a former age.'* This disco-- 
Tcry was made % Mr. Laing* the editor of ** The Histone 
and Life of king James the sext^” published in 1804, 

He informs us that in Ctawfurd^s Memo irs of the Affairs 
of Scotland/' references occur to a MS. in support of cer¬ 
tain potEtions, which includes nothing that In the least 
countenances tbemi and the above Historic," printed 
from that identical MS. amply confirms this heavy charge^ 
** the earliest, if not the most impudent literary forgeiy 
ever practised in Scotland." Every circumstance in the 
MS. unfavourable eitiier to queen Mary or to Bothwell, or 
favourable to their advermics, Crawfurd carefully sup¬ 
pressed ; while every vague assertion in Cauideti, Spottis- 
wood, Melvill, and others, or in the state papers which 
Crawfurd had transcribed from theCoitoti MSti. is inserted 
in the Memoirs ^ and these writers are quoted on the mar¬ 
gin as collateral authorities, contirming the evidence of 
some unknown contemporary. Fictions, invented by Craw¬ 
ford himself, are profusely intermixed: and even the iiU 
digested form of the genuine narrative is a pretext fur tlie 
transposition and alteration of facts* Crawfurd, having 
thus, on the narrow basis of the original M8. constructed 
spurious memoirs of his own, declares solemnly that be 
has not wrested any of the words to add to one man's credit, 
or to i0kp«ir the honesty of another: tiiat he has neither 
heightened nor diminished any particular character or ac¬ 
tion ; but that he has kept as close as possible to the mean¬ 
ing and sense of his author and even in his titlepage 
professes that the work is faithfully publisJied from ati 
authentic manuscript*" The Memoirs, adtis the editor 
of the Hiatorie," have been quoted as genuine by Hume 
and Robertson, and their authority has been re-echoed 
by disputants as a full confirmation of the most absolute 
fictions. Nor is it possible to acquit Goodall of contiivanoe 
at the fraud: he had coliaied the memoirs with two copies 
of the original MS*, and was conscious of the imposture, 
which, in the preface to the second edition, he endeavours 
partly to vindicate, and partly to conceaL ' 

1 From pRodinf fldftiofi of thu Didioaaryf all the etraro of which we 
ere afreid wa have iKit been able to coneet.-^^.See elio Hr, Ijprefkoe to th» 
ebcTMDeDtioited Hittoriej,*^ an id^enious arUcle on tb^ aame iu tbe Eritiffh 
Critic, vol. ; eed ■* UitLory of ScoUand.*’ 
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CRAWFORD (William)j was born ni Kelso, IG76, and 
educated in the university of Edinburgh, where he took' 
his degrees, am( was ordained minister of a smalt country 
parish in the Merse* In 1711 he made a most vigorous 
opposition to the settlement of ministers by presentations 
instead of election by the people, in which he was sup* 
ported by some of the most popular clergy in Scotland, In 
1734 he took part with Messrs* Ralph and Ebeneaer Erskine^ 
in their general senumeiTts, but did not think proper to 
join with them in their leaving tlie established church. He 
wrote a small work entitled Ikying Thoughts and 
some Sermons/* which have been published in 2 vols. 
12mo. He died 1743, aged sixly-^six. ’ 

CRA.YER (Gaspah pf.), an eminent artist, was born at 
Antwerp In 158 j, and was a disciple of Raphael Coxia, the 
son of that Coxis who had studied under Raphael ; but 
Crayer soon shewed such proofs of genius, that he far 
surpassed his master, and therefore quitted him. After* 
wards he made judicious observations on the particular 
excellencies of the most renowned masters, and taking 
nature for his constant guide, forined for hfmself a manner 
til at was extremely pleasing* The first vi'<irk which esta* 
blished him in the favour of the court of Brussels, was a 
portrait of cardinal Ferdinand, brother to the king of Spain, 
a full length, as large as life, in which he succeeded so 
happily, that when it was viewed by the court at Madrid 
it laid the foundation of hb fame and fortune* The king 
sent him a g^ld ciiain with a medal; and added, as a farther 
instance of his favour, a considerable pension. The testis 
oiony of Rubens was also highly in his favour, who went 
to Antwerp to visit Crayer, and after examining attentively 
a picture of his painting in the refectory of the abbey of 
Affleghem, he publicly declared that no painter could 
surpass Crayer- Nor was he less distingnisbed by Vau- 
dyck, who always expressed a friendship for him, and 
painted his portrait. It has been said that he had some^ 
what less hre in his compositions than Rubens; but that 
his design was frequently more correct. Yet, says Mr* 
Fuseli, let not this high strain of commendation seduce the 
reader to imagine that Crayer wus a painter of the same 
rank with Rubens. If he was more equal, the reason lay 
ill bia inferiority^ Rubens had the Sights, the and 

1 liMt editum of thli Diotioduir, 
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the neglects of genius. Grayer steered a midtlle course, 
and preserved dignity by caution* ilis composition gene¬ 
rally eonaisted of a stnatl ntiinber of figures; and tie very 
judiciously avoided the enctimbenug his design with supers 
fiuous particulars, or loading his subject with any tiling 
that seemed not to contribute to its elegance. He grouped 
bis figures with skill, and his cxpmsioiis have ail the truth 
of nature* There is a reinarkable variety in his draperies, 
and an,equal degree of simplicity in tlieir folds; and hU 
colouring is admirable* Of all his contemporaries he was 
reckoned to approach nearest to Vandyck, not only iti 
history, but in portrait. He principally painted religious 
subjects, and was continually at work; and although he 
lived to a great age, yet his temperance and regular ha¬ 
bits preserved the full use of his faculties; and to the hst 
month of his Jong life his pencil retained the same force 
and freedom which it possessed in bis most vigorous duya. 
He died in 1669, aged eighty-four. The subject of the 
picture which was so highly honoured by the approbation 
of Rubeus, is the centurion alighting from his horse to 
prostrate himself at the feet of Christ. Yet sir Jo^ihua 
Reynolds says of it, that though it cannot be said to be 
defective, in drawing or colouring, it is far from being a 
staking picture. There is no utuon between his figures 
and the ground; the outline U every where seen, which 
takes away the softness and richness of effect; the men are 
insipid characters, and the women want beauty. Tbecoin- 
pnsition is something on the plan of the great picture of 
Rubens in the St. Augustins at Antwerp: that is, the sub¬ 
ject ift of the same kind, but |here is a great difference 
indeed in their degree of meriu^ 

CRKBILLON (PaosPEH JoLiOT be), who has been 
called the ^fischylus of France, was born at Dijon, Feb, 
J3, 167+, and was educated among the Jesuits, who are 
aaid to have recorded him in their registers ** as a boy of 
parts, but remarkably graceless.^* His family, long dis¬ 
tinguished in the magistracy both on the father^s and 
motlier’s side, wishing to preserve its acquired lustre, hU 
father, who was chief register in the chamber of accounts 
at Dijon, recommend^ the law to him, without, it would 
appear, consulting his inclinalion. He studied it, how-^ 


1 ATf«iirllc*-~Deic«inip«*—'PilkinflbdfD.— Sur Joibua OejriwliItV Wbrke, vok 
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^ver, at Paris; was admitted advocate, and afterwards en¬ 
tered as pupil to a solicitor. His frequent attendance on . 
public spectacles, appears to have early given him a relish 
for the stage, and he could not conceal it from bis master^ 
the solicitor, who, from the eloquence with which Cre* 
billoo spoke of the niasier-piCi es of the drama, predicted 
that lie would one day make a figure on the theatre. He 
even ventured to oilvise his pupil to renounce the bar, and 
follow the impulse of his genius. 'I howe^er,^ rather 
disheartened, than encouraged hhu, as he had a great dif¬ 
fidence of himself; but at length) daily urged by counsels, 
the sincerity of which he could t^ot siispeci, and still more 
by inclination, he hazarded a jnece which he veniiired to 
read tu the players, but it rejected, and he almost 
forswore the puriuit of dramatic fame. 

Become, however, more calm, he wrote his tragedy of 
** Idomeneus,''* the success of which consoled hijn for hia 
former misfortune* Its action, indeed, was feeble^ its style 
negltgr-tu, and the fable unpleasing, yet some paruoular 
beauticii caused the faults, both of tlie plan and of the 
execution, to be pardoned* He made a single bound from 

Idomeneus” to “ Atreus and Tbyestes,” a tragedy which 
left (be former far behind St. The interest in the latter 
piece la not, perhaps, much niore considerable titan in 
“ Idomeneus but the action is more lively and attrac¬ 
tive ; the style, without being much more correct, has 
more colour and strength ; and the beauties are more fre¬ 
quent and striking* This tragedy long kept its place on 
the stage, but the horrid catastrophe by which it is ter¬ 
minated, has always injured the complete success of the 
piece at its revivals, as it did during its novelty* 

The character of horror for which Atreus’’ was re¬ 
proached, was softened by the author, not without some 
regret, in his tragedy of Electra," which soon followed, 
and which obtained great and deser^^ed success; and aU 
though the critics pointed out souie defects in the manage¬ 
ment of the fable, the interesting nature of the subject, 
the warmth of the action, happy and impressive linee, the 
character of Electra, drawn with a tirm and noble pencil, 
and the superior beauty of the part of Palamedes, united 
all suffrages* 

After the success of Electra,” it might have been sup¬ 
posed that Crebillon*a dramatic glory had been at its height, 
tti he bad already left behind bioi the whole swarm of tra* 
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gic poets Hfba liogcrcd on the scene after Corneille and 
.Kacinc. He suq^assed himself, however, in ** Rhadamis^ 
tus,” bis master^piece; bold and lofty in its design, ori¬ 
ginal and vigorous in its execution. The characters of 
Rbadamistus, Eenobia, and PharasAianes, are drawn with 
equal energy and warmth; the action is interesting and 
animated; the situations atnlcing and theatrical; the style 
is inarlced with a kind of savage dignity, which seems to 
be the characterisiic 'quality of this tragedy, and to dis¬ 
tinguish it from all others. The subject of '' Khadamistus** 
had wonderfully delighted Crebillon. The part of Pharas- 
manes, the implacable enemy of Homan ambition and ar^ 
Togance, gave scope to the author to display in all its force 
the deep and lively hatred with which he was himself pe¬ 
netrated for tyrants of the universe for this was the 
title he always gave to the Romans, whose annals awaken 
so many ideas of glory, and whose glory made so many 
wretched. He considered the conquests of this insolent 
and cruel nation, and the chains which it imposed upon so 
many nations, os one of the greatest calamities which had 
ever befallen the human race. We know not how far the 
English reader may understand the merits of this piece 
from Mr, Murphy’s tragetly of ^enobia, professedly taken 
from i^ and which was at one time very popular* Of Cre- 
bilion^i “ Rhadamistus,’* two editions were printed in a 
week* It received the highest applause at Versailles, which 
in this instance agreed with Pari^; and the author’s friends 
pre»ed him to shew himself at court, to enjoy his triumph^ 
and to receive thence those favours which his narrow for¬ 
tune rendered necessaiy% FuU of those fallacious bopesj 
he repaired to Versailles, but was totally disregarded, 
ilfter a considerable stay, be determined,to depend upon 
bis own resources, and Mattered himself with obtaining 
ftei^ laurels, and with giving worthy successors to ** Rha- 
damistus," But to all writers, and especially to dramatic 
writers, there is an sira at which their success reaches the 
highest point which their measure of genius permits tbem 
to attain. This happened to Crebiilon, who now produced 
** XerxeV^ and ** Semiramis,” both of which bad very 
small flucoess, HU ** Pyrrhus’* met with a better recep¬ 
tion, yet its success was temporary, and the work has dis¬ 
appeared from the stage. In the interval between “Xerxes” 
and ** Semiromii,” he commenced a tragedy of ** Crom** 
well,” in which he gave the freest range to the wntimenta 
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oF liberty^ and was prohibited from continuing the piece. 
But the tragedy of Pyrrbus^* may be cotisidercd as ^iikost 
the limit of his dramatic labours. After this, becoming 
di^usted with the theatre, he went to an unkoown retreat, 
where he adopted a simple, frugal, and almost rigid mode 
of living, surrounded by about thirty dogs and whose 
attachment, as he said, consoled him for the injustice of 
men; and here he used to smoke tobacco to render hia 
room bearable with such company* i Crebillon, bowever, 
W'as not unjust to the world; he might have felt the dis¬ 
appointment of his ambition at court, but he imputed hia 
theatrical disgraces to himself alone. After the hrst re¬ 
presentation of *' Xerxes,*’ which was not a favourable 
one, he asked the players for their parts, and having 
thrown them into the Bre in their presence, he said, 1 
was mistaken, but tlie public has undeceived me/* 

Notwithstanding bis repeated successes, be was unable 
In the most brilUant season of his reputation, to obtain a 
seat in the French academy, perhaps, for one reason, be¬ 
cause he had written a severe satire against them. After, 
however, he had been Jong forgotten, he was elected into 
the academy. Sept* 27, 1731, and obtained favours from 
the court* He was also urged to finish the tragedy of 
** Cataline *,** which he bad begun thirty years before, 
and which, from isome passages he had read to his friends, 
was spoken of as a dramatic wonder. This piece had but 
3 transient success, however, and even for this it was iii-^ 
debtad to the interest inspired in the public by the ad¬ 
vanced age of the author, and especially to the numerous 
and powerful cabal, whose object was to sacrifice his rival 
Voltaire tf who was now making an eminent Bgure iti the 
drama. Crebillon himself was so little flattered by the 


* Tb« crvditOfff of Crebillon would 
hare ttoppedtbo profit? uf ibii ; 

bul the ipiiiled utd bud to 

the hiof lu outiitcil, snd proemvd tu 
honourable H«cre« in bii favour, sHtjOift 
fonb, that worki of grnim ihoiild not 
be deemed effeet* that were capable of 
be1n( jiejzod*—Wartou’f Eiiay od 
P ope* 

f tn order to femoTfi Vottsire from 
eonti, Coebilloti na reammendod m 
a luperior poet to madanie de Pompia* 
dour. Hflariog that be vac pur, tbit 
ladf obUinrd Ibr him a peottOR of 
2W)0 Frencb Mrrea. Vbrn CrebHIon 
vent to tbmt bip patronmir ibe re» 


oeivod him muoamaioiLly areU, 

■truck with bit venerable pad intereau 
iiif %vrv i but tbe vat m bed, aod 
at the loataat tbo oUl poet vat ktiilDf 
bvr haud, the kina entered the roouLt 
" Alat! madaiBcT" cxclmmed CrvbiU 
loD, '* tbe fciDf hai turprued ut: lam 
UDdofle.*' Th» nclaoiatiop, fpomtb# 
tRonth of an old nian of eighty, dt* 
verted Louit XV. emndAfly. The 
monarcb xealoiulv patnuised Cn* 
billon ever after, got hit vwtt printed 
at tbe preit ef the L«ivn, aad, a3ar 
hit death, erected s matbk fflwttnieDl 
Id hii niemory jn the ohurcb of St* Get- 
valii'where bis remiiAi are iutenwA 
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indiscreet ardour of Viis friends, that he opposed, as much 
as he was able, atl the means they wished to employ for 
his success. One of them having asked him for tickets for 
the first representation of ** CataliiiCj’* “ Yon well know,” 
be replied, that 1 would not have a single person in the 
pit who should think himself obliged to applaud nio,” 
Such applause,” returned his friend, it is so far from 
my intention to procure, that, you may be assured, the 
persons to whom f shall give your tickets, will be the first 
to [liss the piece, if it desert’es to be hissed/* ** In that 
case,” said Crebillon, “ you shall have them/’ 

'I'he favours of the court, even when Crcbtlfon was 
loaded with them, only incited him to justify them by new 
success, and therefore he undertook a tragetJy on ** The 
Triumvirate," in which he thouglit he might introduce, 
with some slight alterations, several p:w^ages of that tra^ 
gedy of Cromwell, formerly so dear to him, and wliich he 
had suppressed against his wiiL These passages he now, 
by the advice of his friends, so altered, as not to give 
oHfence to government; but the age of (he author wa^ too 
visible in this piece, and though it escaped being hissed, 
the crowd staid away^ After a few represenlations, the 
tragedy disappeared, and the author thought only of fi* 
nishing the remainder of his days in peare^ 

The memory of Crebillon was astonishing; and it con* 
tinned so to the end of his life* He never w^rote down his 
pieces till the moment of representation j and when more 
than seventy, he repeated by heart his tragedy, of Ca- 
taline” to the actors. When be recited a scene to his 
friends, and they made a criticism which appeared to him 
just, he recomposed the passage, and totally forgot tlie 
first manner, remembering only the last. In general, he 
wa^ much more docile to criticism than many authors, to 
whom this docility would have been so useful. He once 
recited to a company of men of letters a tragedy be had 
just composed, and finding tliat they did not admire it. 
There is no more to be said about it," he cried, you 
have pronounced its sentence;*' and theucefoitb he en¬ 
tirely forgot it, 

' About the time when Crebillon first devoted himself to 
the theatre, he fell in love, and married without the enn-^ 
s«Dt of his parents. His father was already greatly irri¬ 
tated against him for having -preferred the glory of a ce¬ 
lebrated writer to the consequence of a subaltern magis^ 
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tme. Bat he thought hi^t aoti entirely dishonoured by aU 
tiance with a family neither opulent nor noble; and he 
disinherited hlnn for his ingratitude and rcbeihon. Some 
years afterward,. however^ when the bnlliant reputation 
Crebillon began to enjoy, came to the ears of his hitherto 
inexorable father, tiie old man's vanity was flattered, and 
he began to think that his soil had acted his part in life 
very prudently* In consequence he restored him to hiii 
rights. Crebillon, after his father's death, went to receive 
the very moderate inheritance he had left him; but the 
fees of justice devoured a part, and the Mississippi liubble 
finished the rest. For some time he found a resource in 
the bounty of some opulent persons; but they were soon 
wearied with heaping favours upon one who would neither 
be their humble servant nor their depeudeuc. Crebilloti 
again became free and poor; and though, during the sea¬ 
son of his transitory opulence, he had carried the love of 
expence to a taste for fancies and superfluities, he had no 
difRculty In accommodatiug himself to the kind of life his 
new situation required. 

Crebillon died on June 17, i763, aged eighty,eight, of 
a disease which the robustness of his constitution long 
resisted. The players caused a solemn service to be per¬ 
formed for him in the church of St. Jean de Latratii at 
which they all assisted with the most respectful decornm, 
and the ceremony was also graced by the presence of the 
academies, the most distinguished men of letters, and a 
great number of persons of the liighest rank. From La 
Harpers Lectures, who is rather severe on Crebillon, we 
learn that the *‘tthadam!stus'’ and Atreus’’ are the only 
pieces by him which still keep their place on the stage, 
nis works, however, continue to be in demand in FraTice,i 
if we may judge from the nunLcrous editions which hwre 

very lately issued from the press. ^ 

CREBILLON (Claude Phosper Joltot de), son of 
the preceding, was born at Paris Februarj' 12, 1707, and 
died there April 12 , 1777, at the age of 70. It is said that 
his father being one day asked, in a large company, which 
of his worts he thought the best? don^t knoiv," an¬ 
swered lie, ** which is niy best production; but this 
(pointing to his son, who was present) is certainly my 

1 D^Alflinbert^* t)T Aikin, 3 volt* ftrn.—Diet, Hiit,-—Etrv, 

vol. XXXVII iPd XL\ I ill W. S,—Eof * chamber vf CtUltnei Chebtci- 
ficli’f ItfucvUioiM, vaL IL 

VOL. X* ^ ^ 
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It is,*’ replied the sorij with rivacity, because 
no Carthusian bad a hand in it :** alluding to the report^ 
that the beat passages in his fathers tragedies had been 
written by a Cartimsian friar, who was his friend* His 
father had gained bis fame as a manly and nervous writer ; 
the son was remarkable for the ease, elegance, and caustic 
malignity of his conversation and writings, and might be 
surnamed the Petronius of France, as his father had been 
characterised by that of the ^schylus. The abb£ Boudot, 
who lived on familiar terms with him, said to him one day 
in reply to some of his^ jokes : ** Hold thy tongue!—Thy 
father was a great man ; but aa for thee, thou art only a 
great boy^” ** Crebillon the father,** says JVI* Alembert, 
paints in the blackest colours the crimes and wickedness 
of man* The son draws, with a delicate and just pencil, 
the re^ncments, the shades, and even the graces of our 
vices; that seducing levity which renders the French what 
is called amiabUy but which does not signify of At-. 

ing hel<yi>iid ; that restless activity, which njakes tliem feel 
ennui even in the midst of pleasure ; that perversity of 
principles, disguised, and as it were sofioncd, by the mask 
of received forms ; in short, our manners, at once frivo¬ 
lous and corrupt, wherein the e^tcess of depravity combines 
with the excess of ridiculousness/* This parallel is more 
just than the opinion of L’Advocat, who says that the ro¬ 
mances of Crebillon are extreKiely interesting, because all 
the sentiments are drawn from a sensible heart, hut it is 
plain tliul this sensible heart** is full of aCTectation, and 
that tlie author describes more than he feels* However 
this may be, Crebillon never had any other post than that 
of censor*royal* He is said to have lived with his father 
as with a friend and a brother; and his marriage with an 
English woman, whom Crebillon the father did not ap¬ 
prove, only produced a transient misunderstanding* The 
principal works of the son are : 1, Letters from the tnar- 
cluoness to the count of ***, 1732, 2 vols. 12ino, 2* Tan- 
2 aT atid N(^adarn^, 1734, 2 vols* ]2[na. This Tomance, 
abounding in satirical allusions and often unintelligible, 
and which caused the author to be put into tbe bastille, 
was more applauded than it deserved* 3* ** Les egare- 
ments du coeur & de I’esprit,** 1736, three parts, 12mo* 
4. “The Sopha,** a moral tale, 1745, 1749, 2 vola, 12mo, 
grossly imoiqral, as most of his works are* For this he was 
banisiied from Paris for some time* 5* ** Lettres Ath4ni- 
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enties,’* iTTl^^vola, \2\no. 6. “ Ah t quelconte !" 1764, 

B parts, 12nio, 7* “ Le^ Heureui Orphelins/* 1754, 2 
vi>ls- 12tno* St “ La Null & \e Moment,” 1755, ]2itio. 

“ Le ha^sard dii coin du feu,” 1763 , I 2 f 0 o, 10 * “ Let-» 
tres dc la duchesse de ***,” kc. 1763, 2 toIs. laino* 
II* Lettres de la inarqabe de Pompadour,” l2mo, eu 
epistolary romance, written in an easy and bold style; but 
relates few particulars of the lady whose name it bears. 
The whole of Ills worlEs have been collected in 7 Vols* 


l2mo, 1779.^ . 

CllKECH (Thomas), an English poet, chiefly noted for 
his translatjous of ancient authors, was son of Thomas 
Creech, and born near Sherbourne in Dorsetshire, J 659 . 
He \vas educated in grammar learning under Mr^ Gurgan- 
ven of Sherbourne, to whom he afterwards dedicated a 


translation of one of Theocrituses fdylliurns ^ and entered 
a commoner of Wadham college in Oxford, 1675. Wood 
tells us, that his father was a gentleman ; but Jacob says, 
in his ‘‘ Lives and Characters of English Poets,’* that his 
parents were not in circumstances snfhciont to support him 
through a liberal education, but that his disposition and 
capacity for learning raised him up a patron in colonel 
St range way 3, whose generosity supplied that defect. 
Creech certainly distinguished himself much ^ and was 
accounted ^ good philosopher and poet, and a severe stu^ 
dent. Jane 13, 1633, he took the degree of M. A. and not 


long after was elected probationer fellow of AlUsouts coU 
lege; to which, Jacob observes, the great reputation ac¬ 
quired by his translation of Lucretius recommended him. 
Wood tells us, that upon this occasion he gave singular 
proofs of his classical learning and phltosoph)^ before his 
Aaminers. In 1696 he took his degree of bachelor of 


divinity, and began to be well known by the works he pub¬ 
lished; hut they were of no great advantage to his fortune, 
since hU circumstances were always indifferent. In 1699, 
leaving taken orders, he was presented by his college to the 
Hting of Welwyn in Hertfordshire; but while at Oxford, 
on another occasion, in June 1700, he put an end to his 
life. The motives of this fatal catastrophe have been Va¬ 


rious ly represented. M. Bernard informs us, iu tlie 


) Diet, Eift—He correiponM at one lime witk Lord Cbestnltelit, end lotne 
of his lettcfi be ***^» in his lordthip't BlisceLltaeous WotIcSi tot. 1 [. 
aftord a lorry prciof alf Crcbiilbn"* virtue of delicncy, bmi hf i^robably knew 
«h(iin lie was writing. 
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public of Lettera/’ that in 1700, Creecli fell in love wit1i % 
winiiaiij who treated him coriteniptuou^ily, tboii^b she 
complaisant enough toothers ; that not being able to digest 
tljjs usage, he was resolved not to survive it; and that lie 
banged himself in hia study, in which situation he was 
found three days after. Jacob says nothing of the particu-* 
lar manner of hia deaths but only that be «tv fortunately 
made away with bimseJf: whicli he ascribes to a naturally 
morose and splenetic temper^ too apt to despise the under- 
standings and performances of others. This,’^ says Ja¬ 
cob, made him less esteemed than bis great merit de¬ 
served ; and bis resentments on this account frequently 
engaged him in those heats and disputes which in the end 
proved fatal to him," But from an original letter of Ar¬ 
thur Charlett, preserved in the Bodleian library, it has 
lately been discovered, that this unhappy event was owing 
to a very different cause. There was a fellow collegian of 
whom Creech frequently borrowed money ; but repeating 
his applications too often, he met one day wltli such a 
cold reception, that he retired in a lit of glootny dUgust^ 
and in three days was found Jiangiug in his room; and 
JNlr, Malone has move recently pubtUhed a letter from j>i. 
Tatin«r, by which it appears that Creech had before ex- 
bibited marks of insanity. 

The following is a list of Ids traiislatloos; for we do not 
find him to have been the audior of any original works, 
U A translation of " Lucretius," printed in 8vo, at Ox¬ 
ford, 16S2. Drvden, in tlie preface to the Miscellany 
poems," which were publislied by him, speaks of this 
translation In the highest terms of approbation, calling 
Creech ** the ingenious and learned translator of Lucre¬ 
tius and every body else entertained the same opinion of 
it. In the edition of 1714, in 2 voU. 8vo, all the verses of 
the text, which Creech bad left untranslated, particularly 
those in the fourth book about the nature of Jove, are sup¬ 
plied ; and many new notes added and intermixed by ano¬ 
ther hand, by way of forming a complete system of the 
Epicurean philosophy. Creech had published in l6iJ5 an 
edition of Lucretius in Latin, with notes, which were 
afterwards printed at the end of the English translation. 
Another edition of thU, much enlarged, but very incorrect, 
was published in 1717 jn 8vo. The best is that of Glas^ 
gow, 1759, 12010 . He will perhaps be far longer remem- 
licred as the editor than the trauslator of Lucretius. 2. la 
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IG34 he (Jublished a translation of “Horace;” in wbicli, 
Imwever, lie has omitted some few odes. As lo the satires, ■ 
he was advised, as he tells us in the preface, turn them 
to our own time; since Rome was now rivalled in her vices; 
and parallels for hypocrisy, profaneiiess, avarice, and the 
were easy to be found. iSm those crimes,” he de¬ 
clares, “ were out of his acquaintance; and since the cha¬ 
racter is the same whoever the person is, he wai Hot so 
fond of being hated, as to make any disobligiit^ iipplication. 
Such pains,” says he, “ would look like an iiiipcrtiLicnt 
labour to find a dunghill.” 3. The “ Idylliuins” of Theo¬ 
critus, with Rapin's discourse of pastorals, 1034, 8va 
The second elegy of Ovid's first book of elegies ; the sixtli, 
seventh, eighth, and twelftli of the second book ; the story 
of Lucretia, out of the Fasti; and the second and third of 
Virgil's eclogues ; printed in a collection of nnsceliany 
poems, 1684. 5* The thirteenth satire of Juvenal, with 

notes. iVinicd in the English translation of ihr satires, 
161^3, in folio. 6. A translation into English of the vcrse.s 
prefixed to QuiiUinie's Complete Gardener. 7. 'Fhe Lives 
of Solon, Pelopjdiis, and Cleomencs, from Plutarcli* 8. 
The Life of Pciopidas, from Cornelius Nepos. y. La¬ 
conic apophthegms, or remarkable sayings of the Spar¬ 
tans, from Plutarch, 10. A discourse concerning So¬ 
crates's dmmon, and the two first books of the Symposiac^, 
from Plutarch. These translations from Plutarch were 
published in the English translation^ of his [.ives” and 
‘^Morals.” LI. A translation of Manilius's A stronomicnn, 
dated from All-Souls, Oct. JO, 1696. — On his father's 
monument he is called “the I earn ed^'>tnuch admired, and 
much envied Mr. Creech.” By whojn he caidil have been 
envied, we know not, yet there is a ridiculous story 
Drydeii became so jealous of him, as to incite him 
translate Horace that he might lose as mu^i^eputation by 
that poet, as he liad gained by Lucretius poetry will 

scarcely at present be deemed an object %vhich calls for 
jiiuch criticism, as he is ratlfifr;’^ good scholar than a 
good poet; and in the instance of Lucretius, a most judi¬ 
cious editor. Dr* Warton, however, who^wtll be allowed 
to be an admirable judge, has spoken of mm in terms of 
applause. “ Creech,” says the doctor, " in truth, is a. 
much better translator than.he is usually supposed and 
allowed to be. He is a nervous and vigorous writer; and 
many pans, not only of his Lucretius, but of bis Thco- 
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ttilm and Horace (though now decried) have not been 
excelJeJ by other translators* One of his pieces may be 
pronounced excellent; his translation of the thirteenth 
satire of Juvenal; equal to any that Dryden has given ns 
of that ainhor/* Pope certainly paid him no email com¬ 
pliment by begkining hia epistle to Mr, Murray (afterwards 
lord Mansfield) with two lines from Creech's Horace, Pope 
used to say that he hurt his translation of Lucretius very 
much by imitating Cowley, and bringing in turns even 
into some of th% most grand parts. He has done more 
justice to Manilius/' * 

CREED (EuzAiiETn), a very amiable and ingenious 
lady, nearly related to the poet Drydeu, was the only 
daughter of sir Gilbert Pickering, bart, by EliKabetb, the 
only daughter of sir Bidney Montagu, knt, and sister of 
Edward MontagUj first earl of Sandwich, She was born 
in IG42, and waa mairied to John Creed of Onndle, esq. a 
wi^e, learned, and pious man (as his inscription, written 
by her, intimates), who served his majesty Charles IL in 
diverse honuurable employments at home, and abroad; 
lived with honour, and die<l lamented, 1701J' By this 
gentleman she had a numerous family, one of whom, the 
brave major Richard Creed, is com me moral ed by a nionu- 
ment in V\restminster-abbey, as well as by one erected by 
his modier in the church of Tichmarsh. During her 
widowhood, Mrs, Creed resided many years in a maiisian- 
house at Barnwell, near Oundle in Northamptonshire, be^ 
longing to the Houtagu family, where she amused and em* 
ployed herself in painting, and gratuitously instructed 
many young women in drawing, fine needle-work, and 
other elegant arts. Many of the churches in the neigh - 
bourhood of Oundle are decorated with altar-pieces, mo* 
numents, and oruaiuenta of different kinds, the works of 
her hand; and her descendants are possessed of many 
portraits, and some good pictures painted by her. Two 
days in every week she constantly allotted to the public ; 
on one, she was visited by all the nobility and gentry who 
resided near her; on the other, she received and relieved 
all the afflicted and diseased of every rank, giving them 
food, raiment, or medicine, according to their wants. 
Her reputation in the administration of medicine was con* 

< Biop, Brit.—Mabno^a Dryileh, vol. T. p# 5tl5 ; *'o!. IV. p. 225. —Cib* 
bci^i [Jvef.H—Warton'a —Alb Ol toL IL-^WarUiy^* oT Jlalburt^ 

p, 19S.»S(ieDce'f 4avC(totei, hlS* 
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siJei'uble; and as she aiTarded it g'raihf her practice iras 
of course extensive. Her piety was great and unaffected. 
That it was truly sincere, was evinced by the maguaniniity 
with which she eudured many trials more heavily a^ictlve 
than what usually fall to the bt even of those whose life is 
prolonged to so great ati extent—-lu 1723^ when in her 
eightieth year^ she erected a monument in the church of 
TichmarsLi to the inemory of Dryden and his ancestors, 
with an inscription by herself. She died at Oundle in 
May 172S, and her remains were removed to Tichmarsh, 
wliere slie was buried with her ancestors. Her funeral 
sermon, which Mr. Malone does not appear to have seen, 
was preaclied by Henry Lee, D. D. rector of Tichqparsh id 
May 172H, and therefore probubLy the date of her death, 
in Malone's Life of Dryden, viz. the beginning of 
1724"5/* must be incorrect. This sermon, printed at 
London the saute year, Svo, is dedicated to Mrs. Stuart, 
executrix and ^ole surviving daughter of Mrs. Creed* Ati 
extract from it, confirming the excellence of her character, 
may be seen in a compilation less respected than it de¬ 
serves, Wilford's ** Memorials.’** 

CRKIGHTON. See CRIGHTON* 

CRELLIUS (John), a once celebrated ivriler of the 
Soclnian persuasion, was born in Franconia in 1590, and 
after some early education received from his father, studied 
at Nuremberg, and other German schools or universities. 
He wtL^ brought up in the Lutheran church, but in the 
course of his reading, having formed to Inmself a set of 
opinions nearly coinciding with those of Socinns, he de¬ 
clined the oilers of promotion in the Lutheran church, 
where lie probably would not have been favourably re* 
ceived, and determined to go to Poland, where such opU 
nions as his were no bar to advancement In 1612 he 
wont to Kacow, and besides becoming a preacher, was ap¬ 
pointed Greek professor and afterwards rector of the uni¬ 
versity. His theological works form a considerable part of 
the works of the *' Fratres Poloni,*’ and he engaged in i\ 
controversy with Grotius, who had written against Socinus, 
and a correspondence, of great politeness, took place be¬ 
tween them, which made Grodus be suspected of inclining 
too miicb to the opinions of bis antagonist. He certainly 
carried his politeness very far, when he told CreUius that 


*. MaIodc'* Life of Tiyilen, toI. 1. p. 339.—Wili'otd's MemonAlij p. 7fii. 
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he was grieve^l to see so much entnity between tbos<*} 
who call themaelves Christians, for such trifling matters,'* 
these matters being no less ttian the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, and the divinity and atonement of Jesus Christ. 
Crelllus, we are told, like many of his descendants, would 
not be called a Socinian, but an Artemonite, after Arte- 
iTion, who lived in the reign of the emperor Severus, and 
denied the pre-existence and divinity of Christ. Crellius* 
opinions on other subjects will not probably procure him 
much respect, at least from one sex. In his Ethics,*' 
he is said to maintain that it is lawful for men upon certain 
occasions to beat their wives i Crellius died at Racow, of 
an epidemic fever, 1633 , Father Simon's opinion of him 
may be quoted as gmtrk, Crellius is a grammanan, a 
philosopher, and a divine throughout. He has a wonder^ 
ful address in adapting St. Paul's words to his own preju¬ 
dices. He supports the doctrines of his sect with so much 
subtlety, that he does not seem to say any thing of him-' 
self, but to make the scriptures speak for him, even where 
they are most against 

CREMONINI (C^sak), professor of philosophy at Fer¬ 
rara and at Padua, who raised himself to such a pitch of 
fame, that princes and kings were ambitious to procure his 
portrait, was born at Cento in the Modenese, in 1550; 
and died at Padua, of the plague, in 1630, at the age of 
80. His principal works ure ; l. ** Amiuta e Clori, fuvola 
silvestre,” Ferrara, 1591, 4to. 3. ‘‘]l nascimenlo di Ve- 
netia," Bergamo, 1617, l2mo. 3. De physico auditu,** 
1596, folio. 4. ** De calido iunato,” 1626, 4to, 5. “ De 
sensibus & facukate appetiva,” 1644, 4to, and other works 
which shew that his religious creed was reducible to very 
few articles. He thought tbar, according to the principles 
of Aristotle, the soul is material, capable of corruption^ 
and mortal, as well as the souls of brutes.^ 

CRENIUS (Thoaias), a native of the niarche of Bran¬ 
denburg, where he was born in 164S, was one of the 
most laborious compilers of his time. . He taught philoso¬ 
phy at Giessen, was minister near Zell, Echoolniaster in 
Hungary, corrector of the press at Rotterdam and Leyden, 
and finally master of a boarding-school, and private tutor 
in the last mentioned city> where he died March 29, 1728, 

4 

* Life ID BiliL pAt.^l^looorum.—Moreri.'—fimtim,—>Sa)iu 
pnqi^fliL—Sitnon^i Hist. Crit. d«i principtuit CooliiwiiitaUan du ' 
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&ged 80. Aniidat alt hia employ men is he found ti tiie to pub-' 
Ush a great number of collections: Fasciculi Dissertatio- 
tium et Dissertationes Pliitologicae^” 2 vols. 12iua; “ Com- 
meutatiunes in varios Autores,'^ 3 vols. iSmo; “ Musoeum 
Phtlologicum,’’ S vols. 12ino; ** Thesaurus Librorum Phi- 
Jo) ogicorunij” 2 vols. 8vo ; “ De Furibua Libruriis/^ Ley^ 
den, 1705, l2nno. The most valued among liis works are 3 
vols. in 4to, the first entiileil, " Consilia et Methodi Stu- 
diorum uptime instituendorum/* Hotterdam, 16^2; the 
second, “ De PhilologiV* Leyden, 1696; and the 
third, De Eruditione comparand^" Leyden, 1696, This 
collection contains all the best rules for studying the dif* 
ferent sciences,' 

CRESCENTIUS, or CRESCENZIO (Peter}, or, aa 
Jie called himself, Dk Crescentiis, was born at Bologna 
about 1233, and after stildying philosophy, medicine, and 
natural hjjttory, engaged in a course of law, but did not 
take lus doctor^s degree; by which means, aLtliough he 
might plead causes, he was not at liberty to give lectures, 
a privilege which belonged oLily to doctors. For tliirty 
years he was employed as assessor, or judge to the^ civil 
and military governora of various cities in Italy, an ofhce 
of which he discharged the duties with impartiaUty, and 
with the happiest etfect in preserving peace in those places- 
In the mean time having contracted a taste for agriculture, 
wherever he removed, he collected such observations as 
might improve his knowledge of that branch, and on his 
return to Bologna, which he had left during the political 
dUseutious there, he wrote in !304 a treatise on agricul¬ 
ture, with the title of Ruralia Commoda,’' dedicated to 
Charles II. king of Naples. The hrst edition appeared in 
1471 at Augsburgh, foU under the title of “ Petri de Cres- 
centiis ruraliutn com mod or um, librt dtiodecim.” Jt was 
translate^l into Italian, Florence, 1478, fol. but the two 
best editions are that of Cosmo Giunta, 1605, and that of 
Naples, 1724, 2 vols- 8vo. It is a book of considerable 
value, and gives a very correct display of the modes of 
agriculture in Italy at that time, which are said to approiti- 
mate nearer to the modern than could have been expected. 
Crescentiue died in 1320, nearly eighty-seven years old.’ 

CRESCfMBENI (John Mario), an Italian poet, and 

f toetical historian, the son of John Philip Crescimbeni, a 
awyer, and Anna Virginia Barbo, was born Oct. 9, 1663, 

t s Bht* Ut. — SaiU Oavmatt, 
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at MaceraU in the marche of Ancona* Jerome Casaiiati, 
afterwards eardiiial^ was hie godfather, and gave him the 
names of J olin-M aria-Ignaii us-Xavier-Jo^ph-An tony, of 
which he retained only John Maria, and afterwards changed 
tJie latter into Mario* After receiving grammatical educa¬ 
tion at home, his uncle Antony-Francis, an advocate, in¬ 
vited him to Rome in 1674; but the following y^r his 
father and mother recalled him to Macerata, where he en¬ 
gaged in a course of study among the Jesuits, His 
teacher of rhetoric was Charles Aquino, under whom he 
made great progress in eloquence and poetry. Among hb 
early attempts, he wrote a tragedy in the^tyle of Senecat 
" TJic Defeat of Darius, king of Persia,” and translated 
the first two books of LucaiVs Fharsaiia into Italian verse; 
Iroin wlitch perlormances he derived so inueb reputation, as 
to be admiued a mernber of the academy of the Disposii, 
in the town of Jesi, although only in bis fifteenth year* 
About that time he continued his classical studies for eight 
months under Nicolas Antony ilafl'aelli, and entered upon 
a course of philosophy* His father now recommending the 
Jaw as a profession, Crescirabem took his doctor’s degree 
Oct, 5, 1679, and was appointed to lecture on the institutes, 
winch he did for a year. His uncle before mentioned, 
again inviting him to Itomc, he divided his time there be- 
tvveeti law and polite literature, and in 1635, the academy 
of tlie Infecondi admitted him a member* Hitherto his 
studies in Italian poetry had not been conducted so us to 
inspire him with a very pure tas^te; hut about 1G37, he 
entered on a course of reading of the best Italian poets, 
which not only enabled him to' correct his own taste and 
style, but gave him iiopes that he might improve those of 
liis countrymen* With this intention he endeavoured to 
form a new society^ or, as they are called in Italy, acade- 
in3‘, under the name of Arcadia, the members to bo called 
the shepherds of Arcadiaj and each to take the name of a 
shepherd, and that of some place in ancient Arcadia, and 
his own name accordingly was Alfesibcu Cario^ Sneb was 
the origin of this celchraicd ;;cadcmy, aud surely no origin 
was ever more childishly rouiantic, or unpromising as to 
any beneficial effect on solid or elegant Hteratnre, to which 
purposes, however, we are told it has eminently contri¬ 
buted* It was established Oct. 5, 1690. A short account 
of it, written in 1757, informs us that the members 
were those (earned persons cUieHy who were about queen 
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Christina of Sweden* (See CijuiSTina, vol. IX*) It ad¬ 
mits all sciences^ all arts, all nations, all ranks, and 
both sexes, Xhe tTuniber of its tncinbers is not detcr- 
niuied j they are said at present to be upwards of two thou* 
sand, but we have heai'd a much larger number assigned^ 
for they sometimes aggregate whole academies. At Rome, 
the academicians as.^embie in pastoral habits, in a most 
agreeable garden, called Bosco Purrba'iia* The constitution 
of tlie society being democmtlc, iliuy never chuso a prince 
for their protector* At the end of each olympiad, for that 

the method of computing adopted by the Arcadians, 
they chase a ciistode, who is the speaker, and haa the sole 
right o1 assembling the society, who are also represented 
by him alone, when they are not asi^emblcd. In order to 
be admitted a meinher, it is requmte that the person 
should be twenty-four years of age cumpleLc, of a t'eputa- 
bie family, and to have given sotne spccimcri of abdities 
in one or more branches of education. As the ladies, a 
poem, nr a picture, is a testimony of genius that is held 
sulbcient. The stated assemblies of this academy are llxcd 
to seven diflercnt days, Ijetween the (irst of May and the 
seventh of October* In the first six they rend the works 
ot the Homan shepherds, the productions of strangers being 
reserved for the seventh and last* ICach aiiihor reads bis 
own compositions, except ladies and cardinals, w'ho are 
allowed to employ others. 

Creseimheni was the (ii'At custode, or prefsident of this 
academy, and retained that ollice for iblriy-cight years, 
during which the acaden^y is said to have produced very 
beneficial cflects on public taste, ioid on the style of Italian 
poetry* Crcscimbeni, however, was so intent on this csta- 
blishuient, as to neglect his profesf^ion as n lawyer, and 
now embraced, as it is tmned, the ccclesiasiical state* In 
1705, pope Clement XL bestowed on bini a cationry of 
Sl Mary in Cnsmcxliim, aud in 1719 appointed biiu arcli- 
priest of tbe same city, at which time lie took tbc regular 
orders of the priesthood. In i7g8, during a fit of sickness, 
he took the vows of the Jesuits, but died March 8, of that 
year. Ho aj>pears to have onjnycd great liieravy reputa^ 
tion in his lime, and was a member of most of the Italian 
acadeiuies, ami of the Naturie Cuviosurum in Germany* 

His works are very numerous, and of various merits: 
I* “Canzone per U nascita del seren, real principe de 
V^llia, di Varhnaco Cogniinembresi/’ iloine, IGSS, ttvo. 
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2. “ UEIvio^ favola inistorale,” Rome, I6y5, 4to, 3. Rim€ 
di Alfesibro Carlo^' (hi^j Arcadian name), Sro, ibid. Ii>d5, 
1704, and 1723* 4. Istona della volgar poesia,^* ibid, 

1698, 4to, enlarged and corrected, 1714, 5* “ Commen- 

tarii ititorno alia sua Istoria della volgar poe^iu/* ibid. 
1702, 1710, 2 vols. 4to, but reprinted and enlarged to 
6 voU* 4to, Venice, 1731, with the addition of the precede 
ing history. In 1803, the first Italian schoiar in this coui^^- 
try, T. J. Matihias, esq [lublisUed the cninmentanes de¬ 
tached from the historical part, in 3 vols. 12ino, a work 
highly interesting and entertaining to the students of Ita¬ 
lian poetry, yet as it finishes, where Crescimbeni did, no 
notice is taken of the progress made in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. . On the merits of the original work critics differ. 
Baretti, a native of Italy, and no contemptible critic, says 
that although Crescimlveni tells many things that deserve 
the notice of the studious, he lavishes such epithets of 
praise on a great many ancient and modejii bad verse- 
makers, his style has such a laxity, and is so full of ver¬ 
bosity about every trifle, that be could not hold up the 
book in his hands for ten minutes tagether.^^ It is cer¬ 
tainly inferior to Tiraboschi’s work, and we know not 
whether Crescimbeni’s Arcadian academy may not have 
made him partial to frivolities which sober criticism wonM 
have discarded. 6. ** Corona rinterzata in lode <Ii N. S. 
pape Clemente XI.’^ ibid. 1701, 4to. 7. “ Noticie isto- 
rich« dl divers! ca pi tan i illustri,^' ibid. J701,4to. Rac- 

conto di tutta Toperazione per Televazione e abbazamento 
della colonna Antonina," ibid, 1705, 4to. 9. Givochi 
Olimpici cn lode de gli Ancadi defunte,” ibid. 1705, 4to, 
and continued in subsequent volumes. lO. Le vite de 
gli Arcadt tilustri," ibid. 7 vols. 4to, 1705, &c. He pub- 
liabed also collections of the poems of the Arcadians, and 
some other original works and translations which are not 
held in much estimation.* 

CRESCONfUS, aft African bishop of the seventh cen¬ 
tury, is chiefly noticed for having made a collection of 
canons, in two parts, the first entitled ** An Abridgement 
of the Canon Law," apparently a book of references only; 
the second contains the canons themselves, at fuU length, 
as referred to in the abridgment. The abridgment was 

> Mareri.—Hif^.—tlralKiKhl.—Mooth. K«r, vul. XVllI. ]Ih £49.— 
OnomaiL*—Nievron, tuL XXJtJi* 
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published at Paris in l^SB, by PitKocuSj from a MS- of tlic 
cliui'ch of Troyes, and siitec by Ahasaranus at Poietou in 
1630, aiitJ by CiuHiAt in But botli parts arc 

sorted in Justol and VoeUiis’s Bibliotheca Juris Cana^ 
tiicV* Barojiius speaks of a MS, of dils work in the Vati¬ 
can, and Moreri adds that there is a Paris edition, of the 
date I609-‘ 

CUKSPl (John Baptist), an artist, better known by the 
name of Ckrano, wticre he was born iri 1557, descended 
from a family of pujutevs, studied at Rome and Venice, 
and with painting united a knowledge of modelling, archi¬ 
tecture, and literature- With such talents he occupied 
the first rank at the court of Milan, in the direction of the 
ucademy, and the vast plans of cardinal Federigo: lie 
painted a number of pictures, whose beauties are not sel- 
xloin balanced by blemishes of equal magnitude, free, 
spirited, harmonious, but often mannered from affectation 
ot grace or grandeur- The singular talent he possessed of 
paiuting birds and quadruj^eds in cabinet pictures, is men* 
-cloned by Soprani Oiie gf his best pictures is tlie “ Ma¬ 
donna del Uosario,’' in ebe churclr of Sl Lazzaro at Milan, 
He dietl in IG33** 

CHKSPI (Danikl), a Milanese, bom in 1592, at "first 
was a disciple of Gio- Batbta Crespl, though he afterwards 
i^tudied under Giulio Cesare Rrocaccini, and soon became 
superior to the first, and at least equal to the second. 
Witli great vigour of conception, and facility' of execution, 
be combines equal suavity and strength of colour in oil and 
fresco; the distribution of his figures leaves no wish for 
alteration- He seems familiar with the best principles of 
the Caracci, without having frequented their school. In 
the church delb Fassione at Milan, where he painted the 
** Taking down from die Cross,"’ he has left many portraits 
that may vie with the best of Titian’s, Continued pro¬ 
gress from good to better marked the short period of his 
life. His last and most admired works are the histories 
from the life of fSL Bruno, in the Certosaat Milan- The 
most celebrated of them fs that of the Parisian teacher, 
who, raising himself from the bier, pronounces his own 
coiidemnaiion ^ despair and terror are personified in bint 
and the assembly. Nor is that of the duke of Calabria, 
who in hunting discovers the solitaiy cell of the hermit, 
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much inferion On thU the pauuer wrote, " Dnntel Cris- 
pus MedioLaocnsis pinxit hoc teinpium an, 16 ^ 29 ^^* one 
year before lus deaths for he died of the plague in IGJO^ 
extremely lamented, and with him all his family^ 

CRESPI (Joseph ftlAaiA), sometimes called La Spag- 
nuolo^ from the style in which he afl'ected to dress, wa^ 
born at Bologna, hi 1065, and received his earliest instruct 
tion in design from Angelo 'foni, a very moderate artist; 
but in a short time he quitted that school, and successively 
studied under Domenico Cuniiti, Carlo Cignani, and Glo^ 
vanui Antonio BurrinL From them he applied himself to 
study the works of Baroccio, and afterwards the princijdcs 
of colouring at Venice, from the paintings of Titian,. Tin¬ 
toretto, and Paul Veronese. I'hus qualitied to appear 
with credit in his profession, his merit ^vas made known to 
the grand duke Ferdinand, who immediately engaged him 
in several noble compositions, which he executed with 
success. In portrait lie was particularly excelletit; and to 
those subjects he gave elegant attitudes, with a strong and 
graceful resemblance. 

His imagination was lively, and often whimsical; he 
was very famous foi- caricatures, and frequently amused 
himself with designing cmijuc and burlesque fancies, which 
he expressed with abundance of humour and drollery, 
Sometitnes he etched those designs with aqua fortis, se- 
tecting bis subjects frmn the wriiings of the facetious and 
burlesqiie poets. Ho wms remarkahly singular^ in accus¬ 
toming himself to paint in a chamber properly darkened, 
and so contrived as to admit u ray of the sun, or the light 
of a flambeau, to enable him to give a greater roundnesa 
and relief to his paintings, hy a nice observation of the 
force of natural light and shadow. His works are dispersed 
into different parts of Europe. In the gallery of Dresdeti 
were “ The Seven Sacraments,’* in seven pieces; “ 'I1ie 
Virgin, Christ, and St. John," '* An Ecce Homo, attended 
by two Soldiers,” He died in I747« His sons, Antonio 
and Lewis, were some of the best of their father’s scholars, 
but though their works were mu^di studied, and composed 
with more sobriety than those of their father, they never 
attained his eminence in the art [.ewis, indeed, quitted 
the pencil for the pen, and wrote many considerable works 
relating to the arts, and amongst others, the Supplement 
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or 3d volume of the “ Felsina PltLrice,” He died krt 
and Antonio survived him only llirec years.' 

CRES8EY or CRE8SY (Hituh-Pauun, or SEttENUs), 
a celebrated popish writer, descended from an ancient and 
honourable family, seated formerly in Nottinghamshire, 
but before his time it had removed into Yorltslure, in which 
county he was born, at Wakefield, in 1C05* His father 
was Hugh Cressey, esq. barrister of Liucolti’s-iiiii; his 
mother’s name was Marj^cry, the daughter of Dr. Thomas 
Doyhe, an eminent physician in London. He was edu¬ 
cated at a grammar^sehcoi nt Wakefield, and about the 
age of fouriecn, In I^nt term 1C19, he was removed Uj 
O xford, where lie studied with great vigour and diligence, 
and in the year 1626 was a^dmitted fellow of It^erton 
lege, in that university. After taking the degrees of B. A. 
and M. A. be entered uitohoK' orders, and became chaplain 
to Thomas lord Wentworth, then lord pi'esidentof the noith, 
with whom be lived sonm years. Almiit 1633, lie xventover 
to Ireland with Lucius Corey, lord viscount Falkland, to 
whom he was likewise chaplain; ami by him, when he was 
secretary of state, Cressey was, in promoted to a ca- 
nonry in the colirgiate church of Windsor, and to the dig¬ 
nity of dean of Langlilin, in the kingdom of liieland, but 
through the disturbances of the times, he never aitimcd the 
possession of either of these preferments. After the uufor-^ 
tunate death of his patron, who wss killed in the ^battle of 
Newbnrv, he found himself destittite of subsistence, and 
therefore readily accepted a proposal that was niailc him, of 
travelling with Charles Bertie, esq. afterwards created earl 
of Falmouth, a great favourite of king Charles IK who was 
unhappily killed in a battle at sea in tlic first Dutch war 
after the restoration. Cressey quitted England in 164^4, 
and making the tour of Italy with his pupil, moved by the 
declining state of the church of England, he began to 
listen to the persuasion of the Romish divines, and in 
1646 made a public profession ai Rome of his being recon¬ 
ciled to tliat churdi. He went from thence to Paris, 
where he thought fit to publish what he was pleased to 
style the motives of his conversion, which work of his, as 
might reasonably he expected, was highly applauded by 
the Romanists, and was long considered by them as a very 
extraordinary performance. It is entitled, “ Exoraologcsi^j 
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or a fahhful narration of the occasions and nioUvcs of hU 
conversion to Catholic UnityParis, 1647, and iGJ3, SvdL 
To the last edition is an appendix, In which are cleared 
certain misconstructions of his Exomologests, published by 
J. P* author of the preface to the lord Falkland’s discourse 
of In fallibility/’ As soon as this was finished, he sent it 
over to his friend Dr. Henry Hammond, as to one whose 
sincerity he had experienced, and for whose judgment Jie 
had a high esteem^ That learned person wrote him a 
kind letter of thanks for bis book, but at the same time 
told him there was a vein of fallacy ran through the whole 
contexture of it; adding, we are friends, and I do not 
propose tq be your antagonist/* At the close of this 
epistle, he invited him into England, assuring him that he 
should be provided with a convenient place to dwell in, 
and a sufficient subsistence to live comfortably, without 
being molested by any about his religion and conscience. 
This offer, though our author did not accept, yet here* 
turned, as became him, an answer full of respect and gra¬ 
titude to the kind friend who had made it 

After this, he was much inclined to become a monk of 
the Cartiiusian order, and had thoughts of entering into 
the monastery of English Carthusians at Newport, in 
Flanders, but from this he vvas dissuaded by some of lus 
zealous countrymen, who were desirous that he should 
continue to employ his pen in defence of their religion, 
for which the severe discipline of that order would have 
allowed him but littfe time; and therefore by their advice 
he laid aside that design, and being recommended to Hen- 
rietta-Mariaj queeti-dowager of England, he was taken 
under her protection, and being invited by the Benedic* 
tine college of English monks at Douay, in Flanders, he 
at length resolved to retire thither, and for the expence of 
his Journey reo^dved one hundred crowns as a bounty fron^ 
that pruTcess, who could but ill spare even so small a sum 
at that time. Some time after his arrival at Douay he en¬ 
tered into the Benedictine order, and upon that occaaiou 
changed the name be received at his baptism, of Hugh 
Paulin, for that of Sereiius de Cressey, by which be was 
afterwards known to the learned worl^b He remained 
about seven years or more in that college, apd during hit 
residence there published a lai^e work, of the mystical 
kiiid, entitled “ Sancta Sophia, or directions for the prayers 
of COD templet ioD, Stc, extracted out of more than XU 
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treatises, ivrttten by the late reverend father Aug. Baker, 
a monk of the English congregation of the hcdy order of 
St Benedict," Douay, 1657, 2 vob. 8vo. To which are 
added, Certain patterns of devout exercises of imme-^ 
diate acts and affections of the wilL^^ This father Augni- 
tine Baker, whose true name was David Baker, who had 
studied the law in the Middle temple, and who from being 
little better than an atheist, became a convert to popery, 
and a very zealous devotionist^ had otice', it seems, some 
intention of writing the Ecdesiastical History of England, 
for which he liad made very copious collectiona, that were 
of great service to Cressey, when he entered upon the exe¬ 
cution of the same project. 

After the restoration, and the marriage of king Charles TL 
queen Catharine appointed our author, who was then be-* 
come one of the mission in England, her chaplain, and 
from that time he resided in Somerset-house, in the Strand. 
The great regularity of his life, bis iincere and unaffected 
piety, his modest and mild behaviour, his respectful de* 
portment to persona of distinction, with whom he was for^ 
tnerly acquainted when a protestant, and the care he took 
to avoid ail concern in political affairs or intrigues of state, 
preserved him in quiet and safety, even in the most trou* 
bicsome times. He was, however, a very zealous cham¬ 
pion ill the cause of the church of Rome, and we£ con¬ 
tinually writing in defence of her doctrines, or in answer 
to the books of controversy written by protestants of dis¬ 
tinguished learning or figure; and as this engaged him in 
a variety of disputes, he had the good fortune to acquire 
great reputation with both parties, the papists looking 
upon him to be one of their ablest advocates, and the pro- 
testants allowing that he was a grave, a sensible, and a 
candid writer. Among the works he published after his 
return to England, were : 1. A non est invierttus re¬ 
turned to Mr. Edward Bagshaw^s enquiry ^nd vainly boasted 
discovery of weakness in the Grounds of the Church^i In¬ 
fallibility,*^ 1662, 8VO. 2, ** A Letter to an English gen¬ 
tleman, dated July 6th, 1662, wherein bishop Morley U 
concerned, printed amongst some of the treatises of that 
reverend prelate.** 3. ** Roman Catholic Doctrinea no No¬ 
velties ; or, an answer to Pr^ Piercers coun-sermon, mis¬ 
called The primitive rule of Reformation,” 1663, 8vo; 
answered by Dr. Daniel Whitby. But that which contri¬ 
buted to make him mo-t known, was his large and coptoup 
VoL, X. 3U I- 
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ecclesiastical history, entitJed ** The Church History of 
Britanny,” Roan, 1668, fol, which was indeed a work of 
great pains and li^bour, and ex;ecuted with much accuracy 
and diligence* He had observed that nothing made a 
greater impression upon the people in general of )ha cotn^ 
munion, than the reputation of the great antiquity of their 
churchy and the fame of tlie old saints of both sexes, that 
had flourished in this island ; and therefore he judged that 
nothing could be more serviceable in promoting what he 
styled the catholic interest, than to write such a history as 
might set these points in the fairest and fullest light pos^ 
sible. He had before him the example of a famous Jesuit, 
Michael Alford, alias Griffith, who had adjusted the same 
history under the years in which the principal events hap¬ 
pened, In four large volumes, collected from our ancient 
historians; but, as this was written in Latin, he judged 
that it was less suited to the wants of common readers, 
and therefore he translated what suited his purpose into 
English, witli such helps and improvetnents as he thought 
necessary* Li is history was very much approved by the 
most learned of his countrymen of the same religion, as 
appears by the testimonies prelixed to it* MucIl indeed 
may be said iu favour of the ordLC, regularlt}*, and cohe¬ 
rence of the facts, and the care and punctuality shewn in 
citing his authorities* On the other hand, he has too fre¬ 
quently adopted the superstitious notions of many of our 
old writers, transcribing from them such fabulous passages 
as have been tong ago exploded by the inquisitive and im¬ 
partial critics of his own faith* The book, however, long 
maintained its credit among the Romanists, as a most au- 
then tic eccJesiasiical chronicle, and is frequently cited by 
their most considerable authors* Fie proposed to have 
published another volume of this history, which was to 
have carried it as low as the dissuUiLiou of monasteries by 
king Henry VIIL but he died before be had proceeded 
full three hundred years lower than the Norman conquesL 
Dodd, however, informs us that a considerable part of the 
second volume was preserved in MS. in the Benedictine 
monastery at Douay, and that it was never published 
“ upon account of some nice controversies between the 
see of Rome, and some of uur English kings, which might 
give '^flTence.^' While engaged on this work, he found lei¬ 
sure to interfere in all the controversies of the limea, as 
will presently be noticed. His last dispute was in reference 
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to a book written by the learned Dr* Stillingfleet* after¬ 
wards bibhop of Worcester, to which, though several an-^ 
swer9 were given by the ablest of the pepish wr ters, there 
was none that seemed to merit reply, escepling that 
penned by father Cressey, arid this procured him the ho¬ 
nour of a very illnstrious antagonist, hfs old friend and 
acquaintance at Oxford, Edward earl of Clarendon. Being 
now grown far in years, and having (to very promising aceiie 
before his eyeSf from the warm spirit tliat appeared against 
popery amongst all ranks of people, and the many excel¬ 
lent hooks written to confute it by the most Icarmed of the 
clergy, he was the more willing to seek for peace in the 
silettce of a country retirement ■ and accordingly withdrew 
for some time to the house of Richard Cary 11, esq. a gen¬ 
tleman of ati ancient family and affluent fortune, at East 
Gdustead, co. Sussex, and dying upon the I0th» of Au¬ 
gust 1674, being then near the seventieth year of his age, 
was buried in die parish church there. His loss was much 
regreue<l by those of his eommuniun, as being one of their 
ablest chdiiiipious, ready to draw his pen in their defence 
on every occasion, and sure of having hU pieces read with 
singular favour and aUention, His. memory also was re¬ 
vered by the protestants, as well on account of the purity 
of his manners, and his mild and humble deportment, as 
for the plainness, candour, and decency with which he 
had managed all the controversies that he had been en¬ 
gaged in, mid which had procured him, in return, much 
more of kindness and respect, than almost any other of 
his party had met with, or indeed deserved. It is veiy re- 
niark&bte, however, that he thought it necessary lo apolo¬ 
gize to his popish readers for the respectful mention he 
made of the prelates of our church. Why this should re¬ 
quire an apology, we shall not inquire, but that his can¬ 
dour and politeness deserve the highest commendation will 
appear from what he says of archbishop Usher: ** As for 
B, Usher, his admirable abilities in chronological and his¬ 
torical erudition, as aUo his faithfulness and ingenuous 
iincerity in delivering without any provoking reflections, 
what with gr^at labour he has observed, ought certainty at 
least to exempt him from being treated by any one rudely 
and contemptuously, especially by me, who am moreover 
always obliged to preserve a just remembrance of very 
many kind etfecti of friendship, which I received from 
him.” 
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We ]:ave already taken tintiee of his itieUnation to ibe 
mystic divinity, which led him to take so much pains about 
the wuiks of father Baker, and from the same disposition 
he also published Si^itoen revelations of divine love, 
shewed to a devout servant of our Lord, called mother Ju¬ 
liana* an aiichorete of Norwich, who lived in tlie days of 
king Edward HI.'* He left also in MS. An Abridgment 
of the bonk called The cloud of unknowing, and of the 
counsel referring to the saiuc/^ His next performance, 
was in answer to a famous treatise, written by Dr. Stilling- 
fleet, against the church of Home, which made a very- 
great noise in those days, and put for some time a stop to 
the encroachments their missionaries were daily making, 
which highly provoked those of the Roman communion* 
This was entitled ** Answer to part of Dr. StilJingBeet*s 
book, entitled Idolatry practised in the church of Rome/’ 
1672, 8VO, and was followed by ** Fanaticism fanatically 
imputed to the Catholic Church by Dr. Still in gfleet, and 
the i 111 putatiou refuted and retorted/* Stc. 1672, dvo, and 
" Question, Why are you a Catholic? Question, Why 
arc you a Rrotestaiu 1673, 8vo. In support of Dr, 
Stillinglleet, the earl of Clarondoti wrote “ Aniiuadver-' 
slons** upon ouraath(ir*s answer; in whicli he very plainly 
tells him and the uovld, tliat it was not deyotion, Imt ne- 
cc^sitv and w^ant of a subsistence, which drov’e him first 
out of the church of England, and then into a monastery. 
As this noble peer knew him well at Oxford, it may be 
very easily imagined that what he said made a very strong 
impression, and it was to efl'ace this, that our author thought 
lit to send abroad au answer under the title of ** Epistle 
apofogetical to a person of lionour, touching his vindica¬ 
tion of Dr* Siillingliect/' 1674, 8vo. In this work he 
gives a large relation of tlie state and condition of bis af- 
fa jrs, ct the time of what he styles Ids conversion, in order 
to remove the imputation of quitting his faith to obtain 
bread. Tlie last nork that he published was entitled 
Remarks upon the Oath of Stipiemacy.*** 

CREVIEK (John Baptist Lewis), a Erench historian, 
was bom at Paris in His father was a journeyman 

printer. He studied under the celebrated Rollin, and 
became professor of rhetoric in the college de Beauvais* 
After ilolliii*s death, lie undertook the continuation of 
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his Roman hrstory, and published various works, in 
which, as in the education of his pupils, he preserved 
sacred regard for the interests of religion, virtue, and lite¬ 
rature. He died at Paris, Dec. I, 1765 , after publtslntig, 
I, an edition of " Livy,” with notes, 6 vols, 4to, which, 
says Gibbon, contains a sensible life of the historian, a 
judicious selection of the best remarks on his work, aud 
displays as much intelligence as taste on the part of the 
editor. Enicatl Is not less in favour uf this edition, which 
ha$ been reprinted In Svo and 12iiio, 2. CoiitiiTnation of 
Kollhrs Roman History,” already noticed. ‘‘ Hts- 
toire des Emperenrs Romains justpr a Constantin,” Paris, 
1756 , 6 vofi^, ito, which was soon after translated into 
English, and publiaUed in ^vo. 4. IlLstoivc d» l^uni- 
verstt6 de Paris,” 7 vols, l2nio; a very nseful work, for 
which his countrymen think he was better r^ualihed than 
to write the Roman history. 5. ** Obicrvatioiii siir I'Espnt 
dcs Lois,” l2fno, some remarks on Montesquieu’s cele¬ 
brated work, from which Crevicr derived Utlie reputation. 
G* “ Uhetorique Fran^oise,” 17^^5, 2 vols. l2mo, wliich was 
well received, and was reprinted at Liege, in 1787 . Cre- 
vier, like omst voUutiLnou'^ writers, is careless in his style, 
but generally correct and precise in his narrative.^ 

CREWE (Nathanif.l), bishop of Durham, the 6flh 
flou of John lord Crewe, of 8iean, oo. Northampton, by Je¬ 
mima, daughter and coheir of Edward Walgrav^o, of Law- 
ford, in Essex, esq. was born at Stean, the 3Jst of Ja¬ 
nuary, 1633^ and in 1652 admitted commoner of Lincoln 
college, in Oxford, where he took the degree of B. A. 
Feb, t, 1655-6 ; soon after which he was chosen fellow of 
that college. On June 29tb, t65l>, he took the degree 
of M. A. At the restoration he declared heartily in favour 
of the crown aiiJ hierarchy; and lu 1663 was one of the 
proctors of the university. The year following, on the 
2d of July, he took the degree of LL. D,; and snou after 
went into holy orders. August the 12tb^ 166S, he was 
elected rector of Lincoln'College, upon the decease of 
Dr- Paul Hood. On the 29th of April, 1669, he was in¬ 
stalled dean of Chichester, and held with that dignity, 
the prsBcentarsbip, in which he had been installed the 
day before. He was also appointed clerk of the closet 
to king Charlea IL In 1671, upon the translation of 
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Dr. Btandfard to the see of Worcester, he was elected 
< bishop of Oxford in his room, on the 16th of June, 
confiruied June the IStb, consecrated July tbe 2d, and 
enthroned the .5tb of tbe same month; bain^ allowed to 
hold with it, in commendan], the living of Whitney, and the 
rectorship of Lincoln college, which last he resigned in 
October ld72. lit 1673 he performed the ceremony uf 
the marriage of James duke of York with Maria of tCste ; 
and through th:t^ prince's interest, to whom be ap¬ 
pears to hare been subsement, he was translated, the 
22d of October, 1674, to the bishopric of Durham. In 
the beginning of 1675, he bapti$;ed Katharlna-Laura, the 
new-born daughter of James duke of York, The 26tU of 
April, 1676, he was sworn of the privy council to king 
Charles IL and upon the accession of king James IL to the 
crown, he was in great favour with that prince; he was 
made dean of his majesty^s royal chapel in L6S5, in the 
room of Compton, bishop of London, who had been re¬ 
moved ; and within a few days after, was adinitted into the 
privy council. In !6S6 he was appoinied one of the coiii^ 
missioneis in the new ecclesiastical commission erected by 
king James, an honour which he is said to have valued bC" 
yoiid its worth. By virtue of that commission, lie ap¬ 
peared on the 9th of August, at the proceedings against 
Denry bishop of London, and was for suspending him 
daring the king's pleasure; though the carl and bishop uf 
Rochester, and chief justice Herbert, were against it* 

I turned lately after that bishop^s suspeLision, commissi oners 
were appointed to exercise all manner of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction within tbe diocese of London, of which bishop 
Crewe was one. The 2t>lh of November following, he 
was present at, and consenting to, the degradation of Mr. 
Samuel Johnson, previously to the most severe punish* 
ment that was inflicted on that eminent divine; and coun¬ 
tenanced with fais presence a prosecution carried on, in 
May 1687, against Dr. Peachy, vice-chancellor of Cam¬ 
bridge, for refusing to admit one Alban Francis, a Bene* 
dictine monk, to the degree of master of arts in that uni- 
versitj^, without taking the oaths. In July the same year, 
he offered to attend Jhe pope's nuncio at his public entry 
into London ; but we are told his coai^hman refused to 
drive him that way. His name was put again in a new 
ecclesiaiitLcal comtiiUsloti issued out ttiis year, tn October; 
iu which he acted, during the severe proceedings against 
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MagJafen college tn Oxford, for refusing it> elect one 
Anthony Farmer their president, pursuant to the king’a- 
niandate* The bishop continued acting as an ecclesiastical 
commissioner till October 1688; when that commission 
was abolished. Towards the end of the year 1687, he 
was employed, with the bishops of Rochester and Peter'- 
borougb, to draw up a form of thanksgiving for the queen’s 
being with child. Bat finding that the prince of Orange’s 
party was likely to prevail, he absented himself from the 
council-board, and told the archbishop of Canterbury, that 
he was sorry for having ao long concurred with the court; 
and desired now to be reconciled to his grace, and the 
other bishops. Even in the convention that met January 
! 688^9, to consider of filling the throue, he was one 
of those who voted, on the 6th of February, that king 
James n, had abdicated the kingdom. Yet his past con* 
duct was too recent lo be forgotten, and therefore he was 
excepted by name out of the pardon granted by king 
VVilliam and queen Mary, May 23 ^ I6ii0, which so tem- 
fied him, that lie went over to Hoiland, and returned just 
in time to take the oaths to the new government, and pre- 
^cn^ed Ills bishopric. But, in order to secure to himself 
the possession of that dignity, he was forced to permit the 
crown to dispose of, or at least to tiotumate to, his pre¬ 
bends of Durham, as they should become vacant. By the 
death of his two elder brothers, lie became in 1091, baron 
Crewe of Stcan; aud, about the 21st of December the 
same year, he married, but [eft no issue. During tbe rest 
of king Willlanfs rctgii, he remained quiet and unmo¬ 
lested ; and ill tbe year 1710, he was one of the lords that 
opposed the prosecution then carried on against Dr, 8ache- 
verell, and declared him not guilty ; and likewise protested 
against several steps taken in that affair. He applied him¬ 
self chiefiy, in the fatter part of his fife, to works of muni^ 
ficetice and charity. Particularly, he was a very great 
benefactor to Lincoln college, of which he had been fel¬ 
low and rector*^; and laid out large sums in beautifying 

4 He addlit] SOf, per annum to tbe 10/,per ojinmit a-piece forever, to tba 
beadftlMi) or rectory; and 10/, ^rr curates of fnur Lhii;chr'!i belofi^rng to 
anuuju to each of iKe ivelvc fe1)i>ir- the said college^ All Saints and 
t^hjpa fur ever. He ni^de Uie Bible SC Adiqtiael in Oafurd, Tn^'foid in 
ptaoe, and eijiflit scholnnbrpi Bvckin^bimibtre, and Comb m Ot- 
to that college, 10/ a year ford^liire, AH the^a *ere to take jdace 
+ ftir ever, which beFune were very froid Mirhadmas 1717. He Mkewiw 
jnean, Hf made an aufiticfitatbn of le^tlod a year on tirrlrc 
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'the bishop^s palace at Durham; besides many other i«- 
.stances of generosity afid muiuiicf^rice of a more private 
nature. At length, hb lordship departed this life on 
Monday September 1% i72lj aged eigluy-eight; and 
was buried in his ebap^at Stean, the 30tb of the same 
month, with an inscription on his moiiumenc. He held 
the see of Durham forty-seven years. Ikying without 
issue, the title of Baron Crewe of Stean became extinct 
with him. ^ 

which imIc place at frayed by a nm *f money orighially 
Lady-day 1118. Ho berfueathed bL^o Itfi by luid Crewp, and fcjirmerly iipent 
SOdi. n year ID Ihe unWersity fur sfiue in an enlpf ainment to lhal itociety. 
nl purpoie#, aiuL *ai alibf^ral oontu- About 1^50 they iraTiFft^rrfd it to the 
fantar iQ the bw i tdiogs of Cbri^t rch, uniTersUy, tn acdi'r \ o turn isb a m uti cal 
Queoit’a, Worci^tUrj, and AIL-Suul»' And mlaoelUneouif anniirersary, in ]fiu. 
collefei^ and the new church of AIL- notii of it* pations aud h>cnefactor!»i 
Saintt. Tbeckpeut^a or iha £ncttma. atn^ng vhom lord t'ire*e a a jni^tly com- 
or annual cotnnieDioraitoo of 1 he bene- meotnrated. Chaloieri^a Hiiibcny of 
factor* of thi* univendy^ are partly de^ OKfoid. 

1 Biog^. Brk.—Huiebinsnu^ Hi*t. of DiArham—An Eiamiuatiun of the Life 
and Character of N* !bird Crewe, 4cc 179U, 9 vd, in which iiomt: parti of hi^ 
political odences are bofteRed, r>iii enough, wc fear, wiU he thought to reniajn. 
—Oeni. Mag. LIV. G73, LX 9^4, 953 ,—AUi.Ok. vol. IJ.—Birch’s Tillutsoit, 
—Niclioli^a LdceMCerahir& 
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